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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


Tub  present  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  help  to 
the  stttdent  of  English  etymology.  In  my  Etymological 
Dictionary,  the  numeroos  examples  of  similar  letter-changes 

are  invar i  ibly  se|)aratcd  from  each  other,  by  the  necessity  for 
adhering  to  the  alphabetical  order.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  re-airange  the  results  so  as  to  shew  what  words  should  be 
under  oonslderadon  at  the  same  dme.  It  is  only  by  a  com- 
parison of  this  character  that  the  various  phonedc  laws  can 
be  properly  observed  and  tested. 

1  have  found  it  advisable  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Sweet,  m  his  History  of  English  Sounds,  and  to  consider 
what  may  be  called  the  '  native  element '  of  our  language 
apart  from  the  Romance  or  imported  element.  Hence  I 
have  purposely  excluded  all  words  of  French  origin  from  the 
present  investigation.  A  few  French  words  are  quoted  here 
and  there  by  way  of  illustration,  but  no  inferences  are  here 
drawn  from  the  results  which  their  history  furnishes.  If  the 
present  volume  should  meet  with  approval,  I  propose  to 
issue  another  volume,  to  be  entitled  *  Second  Series,'  which 
will  deal  particularly,  and  almost  exclusively,  with  the  words 
which  have  been  imported  into  English  from  French,  as  well 
as  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages  (except  Teutonic 
and  Celtic)  after  the  Norman  Conquest 

I  have,  however,  here  taken  into  consideration  such  Latin 
and  Greek  words  as  found  their  way  into  Anglo-Saxon  (see 
Chap.  XXI);  and  have  been  careful  to  include  words  from 
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Scandinavian  sources,  as  these  mostly  belong  to  an  early 
stage  of  the  language  (see  Chap.  XXIII).  I  have  also  con- 
sidered the  Celtic  element  of  ihe  language  (sec  Chap.  XXTI); 
as  well  as  the  words  which  have  been  borrowed,  at  various 
times^  from  Dutch  or  some  other  Low  German  source  (see 
Chap.  XXIV).  A  Ust  of  the  few  and  unimportant  words  of 
German  origin  is  also  included,  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
(see  Chap.  VI,  p.  85);  so  that  all  the  Teutonic  sources  of 
our  language  are  thus  accounted  for.  Whilst  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  book  is  the  *■  native  element '  of  our  very  composite 
language,  it  is  convenient  to  consider,  at  the  same  time,  all 
words  of  Touloiiic  origin  (except  such  as  have  reached  us,  at 
second-hand,  through  the  French  or  some  other  Romance 
language),  as  well  as  the  words  of  Celtic  origin  and  such  as 
were  borrowed  from  Latin  at  an  early  period. 

The  exact  contents  of  the  book  may  best  be  learnt  from 
the  very  full  '  Table  of  Contents '  which  follows  this  Preface. 
I  may  here  say,  briefly,  that  1  begin  with  a  very  short  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  kuiguage;  and  give  an  explanation,  with 
specimens,  of  the  three  principal  Middle-English  dialects, 
corresponding  to  the  three  principal  dialects  of  the  earliest 
period.  I  then  discuss  the  chief  Anglo-Saxon  vowel-sounds, 
purposely  choosing  the  long  vowels,  bf>cause  their  history  is 
more  clearly  marked  and  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
short  vowels.  It  wilt  easily  be  seen  how  very  largely  I  have 
here  copied  from  Mr.  Sweet.  I  then  shew  that  Anglo-Saxon 
is  cognate  with  the  other  Teutonic  tongues,  and  explain  what 
is  meant  by  this ;  and  further,  that  it  is  cognate  with  the 
other  Aryan  tongues,  and  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  also. 
Next  follows  a  discussion  of  Grimm's  Law,  which  is  stated, 
first  in  its  usual  form,  and  secondly  in  a  much  more  simple 
form,  obtained  by  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  com- 
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paratively  unimportant  sound-shiftings  peculiar  to  the  Old 
High  German.   The  consideration  necessarily  involves  the 

distinction  of  the  guttural  sounds  into  the  two  series  known 
as  *  |>alatar  and  'velar'  sounds;  a  point  which,  I  believe, 
nearly  all  English  works  on  English  etymology  commonly 
ignore.  I  have  here  received  much  assistance  from  Dr. 
Peile.  Next  follows  a  statement  of  Vemer*s  Law,  with 
illustrations.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  account  of  vowel- 
gradaiion  and  of  vowel-mutation ;  both  subjects  ot  the 
highest  importance  to  the  student  of  English  etymology, 
yet  frequently  receiving  but  little  attention.  Chapters  XII 
and  XIII  deal  with  Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixes,  of 
native  origin  only.  Chapter  XIV  deals  with  Adjectival, 
Adverbial,  and  Verbal  Suffixes,  also  of  native  origin  only. 
Chapter  XV  explains  what  is  meant  by  an  Aryan  root,  and 
how  English  words  can  sometimes  be  traced  up  to  su  ch  a 
root,  or  deduced  from  it.  Chapter  XVI  attempts  a  short 
sketch  of  a  hi-hly  important  subject,  viz.  the  changes  that 
have  at  various  times  taken  place  in  English  spelling ;  in 
order  to  enable  the  student  to  see  for  himself  that  Early  and 
Middle  English  spelling  was  intended  to  be  purely  phonedc, 
and  that  the  present  almost  universal  notion  of  spelling  words 
so  as  to  insinuate  their  etymology  (often  a  false  cjih  )  is  of 
comparatively  modern  growth,  and  contradictory  to  the  uue 
object  of  writing,  which  is  to  express  by  symbols  the  spoken 
words  themselves,  and  not  their  long-dead  originals.  This 
necessarily  leads  to  a  brief  account  of  the  phonetic  systems 
of  spelling  employed  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet,  though  of 
course  the  true  student  will  consult  the  original  works  of 
these  two  masters  of  our  language.  In  Chapter  XVIII, 
I  give  an  account  of  the  various  Teutonic  consonants,  and 
trace  the  history  of  each  downwards  to  the  present  day, 
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which  Is  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  them  that  avoids  end- 
less  confusion ;  it  also  renders  the  lesnlts,  after  a  little  stady» 

perfectly  easy  to  remember.  In  the  next  Chapter,  I  consider 
the  phonology  of  words  (chiefly  as  regards  the  consonants) 
more  foUy,  and  shew  the  various  modes  by  which  their  forms 
suffer  change.  Chapter  XX  deals  with '  doublets,'  or  double 
forms  of  the  same  original  word,  and  with  words  formed  by 
composition.  A  list  of  coriipound  words  is  appended,  ex- 
plaining all  those,  of  common  occurrence,  of  which  the  origin 
has  been  obscured.  I  then  discuss,  as  I  have  abeady  stated, 
the  early  words  of  Latin  origin;  words  of  Celtic  origin; 
words  of  Scandian  *  origin  (with  a  second  list  of  compound 
words  of  obscure  form);  and  words  which  may  be  of  Friesic 
origin  or  which  have  been  borrowed  from  Dutch  or  (con- 
tinental) Low  German.  The  last  chapter  treats,  very  briefly 
and  perhaps  inadequately,  of  the  important  effects  produced 
upon  the  sound  of  a  word  by  accent  and  emphasis. 

The  whole  volume  is  nothing  but  a  compilation  from  the 
works  of  others  and  from  results  ot)tained  in  my  own  Dic- 
tionary. I  trust  there  is  in  it  very  little  that  is  original ;  for 
it  is  better  to  follow  a  good  guide  than  to  go  astray.  Some 
experience  in  teaching  has  suggested  tlie  general  mode  of 
arrangement  of  the  book,  which  cannot  be  said  to  follow 
any  particular  order;  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to 
conduce  to  clearness,  and  that,  if  the  chapters  be  read  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  the  whole  will  be  more  easily 
gra.sp€d  than  by  another  method.  Perha{)s.  however,  Chap- 
ters XVI1I-*XX,  which  are  not  difficult,  may  be  read,  with 
advantage,  immediately  after  Chapter  V.,  The  exact  and 
rigid  order  prescribed  by  theory  is  seldom  best  suited  for  a 

*  Scandian  is  jast  as  good  a  word  M  the  long  and  clainqr  wotd 
Scandinavian ;  lee  note  to  p.  454. 
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beginner ;  and  it  is  for  beginners  in  philology  that  I  have 

principally  written.  To  the  advanced  student  I  can  only 
apologise  for  handling  ihe  subject  at  all;  being  conscious 
that  he  will  find  some  unfortunate  slips  and  imperfections, 
which  I  should  have  avoided  if  I  had  been  better  trained,  or 
indeed,  trained  at  all.  It  is  well  known  how  completely  the 
study  of  the  English  language  was  formerly  ii^nored,  and  it 
is  painful  to  see  how  persistently  it  is  disregarded  (except  in 
rare  instances)  even  at  the  present  moment ;  for  the  notion 
prevails  that  it  does  not  pay. 

I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  books  which  I  have  found 
most  useful,  and  from  which  I  have  copied  more  or 
also  bee:  le  ive  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligations  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  Sweet,  and  to  the  kind  and  friendly  assistance 
I  have  received,  chielly  as  r^rds  Aryan  philology,  from 
Dr.  Peile,  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Professor  Rhys 
has  kindly  helped  me  in  the  chapter  upon  Celdc,  and  Mr. 
Magnusson  in  that  upon  Scandian ;  but  for  the  present  form 
of  those  chapters  I  am  solely  responsible.  I  have  also  received 
some  assistance  from  Prof.  Cowell  and  Mr.  Mayhew.  The 
Index  of  Words,  intended  to  make  the  book  useful  for  frequent 
reference,  is  my  own  work. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  CONSULTED. 

(/  wtmtim  ik*  idiHcm  wkkk  J  have  ustd;  tkty  are  mi  aiwajfs 

Hu  latest.) 

Angua:  Zdtsckrift  fUr  engUsche  Pkilokgu,  Halle, 
1886. 

BiiHDER,  K.  VON :  Die  Verbalabstracta  in  den  germanischen 

Sprachen.    Halle,  1880. 
Brugmann,  K.  :  Grundriss  der  vergUichtndm  Grammaiik  der 
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tndogirmamschin  Sprachen,  Ertkr  Band,  Strassburg, 
1886. 

Douse,  T.  le  M. :  An  Introduction  fo  the  Gothic  of  UlpJas. 

London,  1886.  (This  admirable  book  appeared  too  late 

to  be  of  much  heip.) 
Eaklk,  J.:  Anglo-Saxon  Ltieraiure,   London  (S. P. C.K.), 

1884. 

Ellis,  A.  J.:  Early  English  Pronuncialion.    Parts  I — III. 

London,  1869,  1870.   (The  tract  on  Glossic  is  pre- 
fixed to  Part  III ;  it  was  also  published  separately.) 
Ficx»  A.:  VergUtchendes  Worferhuh  der  indogermanuchin 

Sprachen,    Dritte  Aufiage,    Gdttini^en,  1874-6. 
Helffnstfin,  J. :  A  Comparator  Grammar  0/  the  Teutonic 

Languages.    London,  1870. 
Koch,  C.  F.  :  Historischc  Grammatik  der  mglischen  Sprache, 

3  vols.   Weimar,  1863 ;  and  Cassel,  1865-8. 
Klugk,  F.  :  Nominak  Siammbiidungslehre  der  altgermanischen 

Dialer fc.    Halle.  t886. 
Kli  gi:,  I\  :  Eiymologisches  WorierOuch  der  deuischen  Sprache* 

Suassburg,  1883. 
Loth,  J. :  Efymologische  angelsachstsch-engUsche  Grammatik, 

Elberfeld,  1870. 
Maetznek,  PKOFEbSOR  :  A  ft  English  Grammar  ;  translated  by 

C.  J.  Grece,  LL.B.    3  vols.    London,  1874. 
Morris,  R.:  Historical  Ouilines  of  £ngiish  Accidence.  London, 

187a. 

Morris,  R.  :  Spfcimens  of  Early  EngUsh^  from  1 1^0  to  1300. 

(Part  L)    Oxford,  1885. 
Morris  and  Skeat  :  Specimens  of  Early  EngUsh^from  1298 

^  ^393-  ii-)   Oxford,  1873, 

MOtxn,  F.  Max:  Lectures  on  ike  Science  of  Language, 

a  vols.   Eighth  edition.   London,  1875. 
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Mui  LER,  I  WAN :  Handhuch  (hr  Klassischen  Aliertums-XVissen' 
scha/l.    FUnfter  Halbband.    Nordlingen,  1886. 

PsiLE,  J. :  Inlrodudim  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,  Second 
ecfidoD.   London,  1872. 

PiiLB,  J. :  Primer  of  Philology.    London,  1877. 

Rhys,  J.:  Lectura  on  Wdsh  Philology,  Second  edition. 
London,  1879. 

Saycs,  a.  H.  :  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language, 

2  vols.   London,  i88o» 
ScHAOK,  O.:  Altdeutsches  W&rterhuch;  Halle,  1873-82. 

SiEVERs,  K.  :  An  Old  Knglish  Grammar,  translated  by  A.  S. 

Cook.    Boston,  1885.    (A  most  useful  book.) 
Skeat,  W.  W.:  An  Efymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,   Sscond  edition.   Oxford,  1884.   (See  the 

list  of  Works  consulted  at  p.  xxv.) 
Skeat,  W.  W.  :   A  Concise  Klyrnological  Dictionary  of  iht 

English  Language,    Second  edition.    1885.    (See  the 

list  of  Dictionaries  at  p.  xi.) 
Srat,  W,  W.;  Specimens  of  Enghsk  Liieraiure ;  from  1394 

^  1579-  in.)   Oxford,  1879. 

Skeat,  W.  W.  :  J  he  Gospel  of  St,  Mark  in  Gothic,  OxforJ, 

1882. 

Sjceat,  W.  W.  :  The  Gospels  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  North' 
umhrian  {and  Mercian)  Versions.  4  vols.  Cambridge, 
1871-1887. 

Strong,  II.  A.,  ANn  Meyer.  K.  :  ( inclines  of  a  History  <y  iht 

German  Language.    London,  ibao. 
SwEiT,  H. :  A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,    Oxford,  1877, 
SwsiT,  H.:  A  History  of  English  Sounds,   (Eng.  Dialect 

Societj.)  London,  1874. 
Sweet,  H.  :   An  Angh-Su.xun  Rtader.     Fourth  edition. 

Oxford,  1884. 
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Sweet,  H.:  An  Icelandic  Primer.    Oxford,  1886. 
Sweet,  11. :  Th^  Oldest  English  Texis.  (E.  E.  T.S.)  London, 
1885. 

Tksnch,  R.  C.  :  English  Past  and  Present,  Ninth  edition^ 
1875.   And  On  She  Study  0/  Words.   Tenth  edition, 

1861, 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language. 

Second  edition.   London,  1868. 
Wright,  T.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocahulanes. 

Second  edition.   Edited  by  R.  P.  WltLCKKR.   9  vols. 

London,  1884. 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS. 

A.S. — Anglo-Saxon;  the  Wessex  or  Southern  dialect  of 
the  Oldest  English. 

M.£.~Middle  English;  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

E. — Modern  English. 

The  ordinary  grammatical  abbreviations,  such  as  '  s.'  for 
*  substantive/  '  v.'  for  *  verb,'  will  be  readily  understood ;  as 
also  the  ordinary  abbreviations  for  languages,  such  as  *  Du.' 
for  <  Dutch/  '  Skt'  for  Sanskrit   (See  Concise  Etym.  Diet) 

The  following  signs  are  introduced  to  save  space : — 

<  IS  to  be  read  as  '  is  derived  from,'  or  'comes  from/  or 
'i  a  later  form  than.'  (Compare  its  ordinary  algebraical 
meaning  of '  is  less  than  *), 

>  is  to  be  read  as  '  produces/  or  *  becomes/  or  '  is  the 
origin  of/  or  '  is  an  earlier  form  than.'  (Compare  Us 
usual  algebraical  meaning  of  '  is  greater  tiian.') 

. .  is  the  symbol  of  mutadon,  and  stands  for  the  words 
<  by  mutation/ 
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II  signifies  '  a  stem  of  the  same  foim  as/  or  '  the  verbal 

stem  wlikh  appears  in/    It  denoles  parallelism  of  form. 
Hence  >  ..  is  to  be  read  as  *  produces  by  mutation.' 

<  is  to  be  read  as  '  is  derived  by  mutation  from.' 

<  I  is  to  be  read  as  'is  derived  from  the  verbal  stem 
which  appears  in/ 

<  . .  II  is  to  be  read  as  '  is  derived  by  mutation  from  the 
verbal  stem  which  appears  in/ 

*  prefixed  to  a  word  signifies  that  it  is  an  original  theo- 
retical form,  evoWed  by  known  principles  of  development 
»/  signifies  '  Aryan  root/ 

If  it  be  desired  to  know  to  which  conjugation  a  modern 
English  strong  verb  belongs,  the  reader  has  only  to  consult 
the  Indez»  referring  to  pp.  161-167. 

*4*  I  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  writing  the 
theoretical  Teutonic  forms  of  words.  Tims  the  theoretical 
Teutonic  stem  of  £.  whole  is  given  sometimes  as  uaila,  and 
sometimes  as  hailo.  The  former  really  represents  the 
origuial  Gothic  stem,  and  the  latter  the  original  Teutonic 
stem.  The  inconsistency  will  not  give  much  trouble,  now 
that  it  is  pointed  out. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  ANGLO-SAXON. 

The  A.  S.  so-called  accent  {^^  in  the  case  of  a)  really  marks 
vowel-length ;  thus  A.  S.  ^7  =  Lat  d. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  long  vowels,  li,  ^  6^  ^,  is  given 
at  p.  5a ;  ofj^,  at  p^  66;  otd,  at  p.  67 ;  of  /a,  /o,  at  p.  68;  of 
the  short  vowels  <z,  e,  t\  0,  u,  at  p.  71  ;  and  of  j/,  at  p.  66. 
See  also  p.  301,  and  consult  Sweet's  A.  S.  Grammar  or  Primer. 

For  remarks  on  the  A.  S.  consonants,  see  pp.  299-302. 
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POSTSCRIPT  IN  THE  SECOND 

EDITION 


In  the  Second  Edition,  my  work  has  been  principally 
confined  to  rnakinfr  such  correclious  as  have  been  pointed 
out  to  mc,  cuici  many  more  which  have  occurred  to  myself. 
A  considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  the  endeavour  to 
insure  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy,  but  only  the  careful 
R-.ider  will  find  much  difference.  The  results  of  such  toil 
aic  noi  ^cry  visible. 

Substantiallyi  the  book  remains  the  same  in  form;  but, 
after  {  458, 1  have  added  a  few  sections  at  the  end  of  the 
book  in  the  hope  of  satisfying,  to  some  extent,  the  wishes  of 
those  who  have  asked  mc  fur  luriiicr  remarks  upon  short 
vowels,  in  addiiion  to  the  Note  at  p.  71. 

The  simplest  clue  to  our  changes  in  pronunciation  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  comparison  of  pp.  340,  341  with  pp.  336, 

1  have  introduced  the  symbol  *  A.F.'  to  denote  *  Anglo- 
French,'  i.  e.  the  Norman  dialect  of  French  as  developed  in 
England, 

This  symbol  is  commonly  used  in  the  *  Second  Series '  of 

the  present  work  (alluded  to  at  page  v  of  the  Preface  to  the 
First  Kdition),  which  was  published  in  1891,  and  concerns 
the  *  Foreign  Element '  of  our  language. 

Caubridgb» 
M€u^h  s6, 1893. 
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Chapter  I. — Introductory.  §  1.  A  passnt^c  from  Shakespeare 
qaoted.  §  2.  English  literature  and  the  English  language. 
§  8.  Vocabalary  of  Modem  English.  §  4.  Composite  nature 
of  that  vocabulary   i 

Chapter  II. — The  Sources  of  the  English  Language. 
$  5.  Necessity  of  obscr^in^^  chronology.  §  6.  Additions  to  tlie 
Vocabulary  of  the  English  language.       §  7.  Changes  in  the 

langua^^c  are  ceaseless  but  silent.  §  8.  Sources  of  the  English 
lant^uage.  §  9.  Knunieration  of  these  sources.  Native  English  ; 
Celtic;  Uatin  ;  Scandinavian;  Dutch;  Greek;  French;  Hebrew; 
Arabic.  Modem  stage  of  the  language.  Additions  from  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  Russian,  Turkish,  &c.  §  lU.  The  Modern 
Period  begins  about  a.d.  1500.  Importance  of  this  date  with 
regard  to  the  \'ocabulary.  §  11.  Foreign  things  denoted  by 
foreign  words.  Exam})les  of  words  borrowed  from  Dutch, 
Gaelic,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Greek  ;  &c.  §  12.  Useful 
dates.  S  13.  Historical  Sur\-ey ;  shewing  the  influence  of 
historical  events  upon  the  English  language.  §  14.  The  same 
continued  during  the  Mo(iern  Perio<l  .   5 

Chapter  III. — The  Native  Element;  Dialects  of  Middle 
English.  §  15.  Tests  for  distinguishing  native  English  words 
frono  borrowed  ones.  $  16.  The  passage  from  Shakespeare 
(formerly  quoted  at  p.  i)  examined.  §  17.  Changes  in  pro- 
nunciation much  greater  than  the  changes  in  our  spelling  seem 
to  indicate.  Necessity  for  examining  the  old  forms  of  words. 
i  18.  Variations  in  spelling  from  time  to  time.  Values  of  a,  e, 
0.  and  u  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  §  10.  Middle-English 
Vowels.  Necessity  for  some  study  of  Chaucer.  §  'UK  Chaucer's 
spelling.    The  Midland  Dialect.    Passage  from  the   Man  of 
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Law's  Tale.  Remarks  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  in 
this  passage.  ^  21.  The  vocabulary  of  the  words  in  the  same 
passage  considered ;  prcpon(krance  of  native  English  words. 
§  22.  Changes  in  the  spelling  of  words  in  the  same  passage. 
§  28.  History  of  some  of  these  words.  §  24.  The  three  main 
Dialects;  Northern,  Southern  and  Midland.  §  '2.5.  The 
Southern  Dialect.  rassvij^c  from  Trcvisa's  translation  of 
Higden's  Polychronicon.  §  26.  The  same  in  modem  English  ; 
with  a  cnntinu.ttion.  §  27.  Interesting  information  found  in 
the  above  pas^atj:e.  Peculiarities  of  the  Southern  Dialect. 
4  28.  The  N'orthcrn  Dialect.  Passage  from  Hampulc's  Prick  of 
Conscience.  Peculiarities  of  the  Northern  Dialect.  §  2i>.  The 
East-Midland  Dialect.  Passage  from  the  IIan<]lyng  Synne, 
written  by  RotxTt  of  Rninnc.  Pecaliarities  of  the  East-Midland 
Dialect.  Its  strong  resemhlnnce  to  the  standard  literary  Kni^dish. 
\  80.  Difference  between  East-Midland  and  West-Midl.and. 
Area  over  which  these  dialects  extend  .   ij/ 

Chaptf.r  TV.— Thk  Native  Ei  fmfnt!  thr  oi.i)f„st  dialects. 
§  31  The  three  main  dialects  of  Middle'Engli:>h  traced  further 
back.  They  api)ear  as  Northumljrian,  Mercian,  and  Wessex. 
'Anglo-Saxon'  incluiles  the  Wessex  dialect  only,  and  is  not 
co-extensive  with  '  Old  English.'  §  32.  Remains  of  the  Old 
Northumbrian  dialect.  Remains  of  the  Old  Mercian  dialect; 
and  of  the  Wc^sex  dialect.  §  88.  Modem  literary  English 
derived  from  the  Old  Mercian  dialect.  Table  of  thirty-two 
Engli>;h  words,  with  their  corresponding  Old  Mercian  and 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Wessex)  forms.  %  J4.  The  .\.  .S.  '  broken ' 
vowels  not  found  in  modern  English,  nor  commonly  used  in  the 
Old  Mercian  diatect.  §  35.  C  hronology  of  A.  S.  writings  and 
manu>cript«;.  The  I.au<lerdale  MS.  of  /Elfred's  translation  of 
Qrosius  older  than  tne  Cotton  MS.  of  the  same.  §  8(>.  Specimen 
of  •  Anglo-Sa.xon,'  i.e.  of  the  Wessex  dialect  ;  St.  Matt,  xiii.  .^8. 
%  87.  Useful  lessons  in  English  grammar,  etymology,  and 
pronunciation  to  be  learnt  from  the  above  extract   40 

Chaptf.r  V.— English  Long  Vowels.  $  88.  Change  of  pro* 
nunciation  of  the  A.S.  6  in  sSH  to  the  modem  English  00  in 
sooth.    The  same  change  cxempliHed  in  other  words.       §  39. 

(General  shiftin;:;  of  vo\v(  1-sounds.  The  A.S.  vowels  J.  r.  /,  6,  u 
have  been  replaced  by  the  modern  E.  oa,  ee,  /,  00,  ou.  I'hc  A.S. 
hdi^  bite^  bltan,  hSt,  d  btitan  have  become  hoat.  hrtt,  hitf,  booi, 
a  bout.      §  40.  Ent;lish  sl.ould  be  traced  dowiuvards  as  well 
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as  upwards.  The  former  method  shews  the  true  procc!^s  of  the 
development.  The  A.  S.  vowels  /  and  li  have  become,  pho- 
netically, ai  (mod.  E.  t)  and  au  (E.  ou).    The  A.  S.     ie^  t^a. 

/o,  <jc  have  become,  phonetically,  i  (E.  ^e').  The  A.  S.  J  has 
become  o  ;  and  6  has  Ix^come  ??.  §  41.  The  vowel -souruls  are 
affected  by  the  consonant  that  follows  (or  sometimes,  that 
precedes  :  them.  Special  influence  of  the  consonant  r.  §  42. 
History  of  the  A.  S.  a.  Exam})lcs :  ra,  a  roe  ;  tivd,  two;  dhtCy  • 
ou^ht  ;  (ir^  oar;  dft,  one;  -/iJJ  (suffix),  -hoo(l ;  &c.  §  43. 
The  A.S.  c-'.  Examples:  /tc',  he;  /i.'/iy  lii^:;h  ;  /ler,  here;  t;Vf, 
eye;  4r/f,  rick  ;  &c.  §  44.  The  A.  S.  /.  Examples  ;  d/,  by  ; 
h/Wf  hne;  wlf-mcn,  women;  -lie  (suffix),  -ly;  &c.  §  45. 
The  A.  S.  6.  Examples:  jcJ,  shoe;  m6f\  moor;  s7i>Jr,  swore; 
od^r,  other ;   nuisie,  must ;   inho/ian,  behove  ;  ^oinan,  gums  ; 

rM,  rood,  rod  ;  &c.  §  46.  The  A.  S.  tl.     Exam))lcs  :  hUy 

how;  stir,  sour;  ciide,  could;  rum,  room;  rii/i,  rou^^h  ;  &C. 
§  47.  The  A.  S.  y  (Je)  ;  how  pronounced.  Confusetl  with  A.  S. 
/.  Examples:  hwy,  why;  hyr^  hire  ;/yld,  filth;  &c.  §  48. 
The  A.S-  d,  M,  /g;  usually  become  E.  ec.  Examples:  sJe, 
sea  ;  hxvJeg,  whey  ;  &c.  $  49.  The  A.  S.  M ;  nsually  written 
ea  in  mod.  E.  §  TjO.  The  A..  S.  to  ;  usually  written  ee  in  mod.  E. 
§  51.  Summar)'  of  results  of  Chapter  V.  Exceptional  instances 
of  the  development  of  A.  S.  d,  c',  /,  J,  u,  and  >.  Note  on  the 
Short  Vowels  so 

Chapter  VI. — Teutonic  Languages  cognate  with  English. 
§  62.  Value  of  the  vowels  in  tracing  the  history  of  etymologies. 
{  53.  English  is  not  derived  from  German.  §  54.  Source  of 
this  common  error;  confused  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of 
'German.*  §  65.  The  Teutonic  Group  of  Languages.  Modem 
German  a  bad  guide  to  English  etymology.  Eastern  and  Western 
Teutonic.  %  56.  Ea?t  Teutonic  :  Gothic,  Swedish,  Danish. 
Jcclandic.  Great  value  of  Icelandic  for  En^dish  t-tymology. 
§  57.  West  Teutonic  :  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Fricsic,  Old  Saxon, 
Dutch,  German.  Old,  Middle,  and  modem  Hi^^h  German. 
%  68.  Tentonic  types.  Meaning  of  a  *  type  * ;  and  of  the  terms 
'bast- '  and  *  stem/  The  mod.  K.  hitr  is  nearer  to  the  Teutonic 
type  than  the  equivalent  G.  beissen.  §  59.  Teutonic  dental 
sounds.  German  has  changed  Tcut.  d  into  /;  Tent,  initial  / 
into  s.  medial  /  into  jj.  and  final  /  into  2.  /z,  ss,  s  ;  and  Tent.  Ih 
into  </.  S  60.  Change  of  Tent.  to  G. /.  Examples.  %  61. 
Change  of  Teut.  /  to  G.  2  (ss,  medially;  2,  /g,  jj,  j,  finally). 
Examples.      §  62.  Change  of  Teut.  ///  to  G.  d.  Examples. 
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The  forms  VaUr  m\d  it/>///^r  are  exceptional.       $  63.  Tentonic 
labial  sounds.     German  has  initial  p/  for  /;  and  tnips  Teut. 
final  /  into /.    Examples.       j  64.  Teutonic/ remains  as  G./, 
thou|;h  sometimes  written  v.    Tcut.  7/  ajipcars  as  G.  A.       §  65. 
Teutonic  guttural  sounds.    Teut.      ^,  h  frequently  remain  un- 
changed in  Cierman ;  or  final  /(  becomes  G.  ch.      %  66.  Kn^Mish 
and  German  compared.     Double  changes  in  some  words.  E. 
thorpf^G.  Dorf.     The  vowel-changes  require  explanation  as 
well  as  the  consonantal  chan^^.   A.S.  6=d.  u.    A.S.  /Ji  (E. 
/ao/)  ■*  G.  Fuss.       §  67.  Paucity  of  English  words  borrowed 
from   German.    List  of  E.  words  borrowed   from    German ; 
all   in   the   modern   period.       §  68.  .Sound -shifting.  What 
is    meant   by  'cognate'  words.       $  69.  E.  /oc/  'cognate' 
with  (ioth.  /o(i/s.    Gothic,  Swedish,  D.anish,  and  Dutch,  .all 
resemble  English  in  their  use  of  consonants ;  whilst  German 
differs  from  them  all.     §  70.  Results  of     51-69.    English  not 
borrowed  from  German  (with  a  few  exceptions).    German  is  not 
the  sole  Teutonic  language,  nor  our  easiest  guide.    We  should 
rather  consult  Gothic,  Old  FriesiCy  Sec.    German  is  distinguished 
from  other  Teutonic  langu.iges  by  certain  consonantal  shiftiugs. 
Primitive  Teutonic  *  types '  can  be  constructed.    All  the  Teutonic 
languages  are  sistcr-lan^uagcs.      §  71-  The  A.S.  ./^Teut.  Al 
(rarely  t      A.  S.  s/,in  (stone)  =^Teut.  STAiNo  (or  si  aina  .  A.  S. 
/■oV  ( t)oat)  ^  Teut.  heto  (or  hata).    §  72.  The  A.  S.  /  commonly 
arises  by  mutation  from  Teut.  O.    A.  S.  ///  (feet)  ■»  Tent.  f6ti  ; 
where  A.  S.  ^  is  due  to  i-mutation  of         S  78.  The  A.  S.  / 
Teut.  f.     A.  .S.  Awfi  (while)  ^  Teut.  Ttwf  r.o.    §  74.  The  A.  S. 
1=  Tcut.  6,  or  Teut.  £  ;  or  is  due  to  loss  of  //  in  on  (Jot  an).  A.  .S. 
stSl  (stool)  ■=  Teut.  st6lo.    A.S.  sp6n  (spoon)     Teut.  srfcM. 
A.  S.  t60  (tooth) »  Teut.  tanthu.    §  75.  J  he  A.  S.  //  =  Teut.  C  ; 
oris  due  to  los^  of  ;/  in  A..S.  uii  =  Teut.  ON.    A.S.  nti  (now> 
^  Teut  nO.    a.  S.  mtSd  «  Teut.  MONTHQ.    §  76.  The  A.  S.  y 
commonly  arises  by  mutation  from  Tcut   0  (or  AU,  or  EU). 
§  77.  The   A.S.  J  =  Teut.  At'.      A.S.           (h(  ap>  ^  Teut. 
HAuro.    §  76.  The  A.  S. /<;  ~  Teut.  EU.  A.  S ^ lief )  — Tcut. 
LEUBO  (or  LEUVO).   $  79.  The  A.  S.  d  commonly  arises  from  an 
t'-mutation  of  <f.     §  ^0.  Results  of  Chapter  VI.  Table  of  ecjuiva- 
lent  long  vowels  in  l-lnglish,  A.  S.,  Du.,  G.,  I).aii.,  Sweii.,  Iccl., 
Goth.,  and  general  Teutonic  72 

CuArTKR  VII.— Classtcat.  T.\NGt^\nFS  convATF  WITH  Engltsh. 
(jRjM.Nr.S  T.AW.  §  M.  How  to  comiure  I.atin  forms  with 
English.    The  Lat.  /o/^r  is  co;;natc  with  E.  faihcr.      §  m>. 
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Examples  of  E.  words  borrowed  from  Latin  before  the  Conquest. 
§  83.  Words  cognate  with  native  E.  words  may  often  be  found 
in  Greek,  Sanskrit,  &c.  Modem  comparative  philology  com* 
mcnced  in  the  year  1784.  Sanskrit  not  a  mother-language,  but 
a  sister-language.  The  same  is  true  of  other  '  Aryan  *  languages. 
S  84.  The  Aryan  family  of  languages ;  also  called  Indo-European 
or  Indo-Germanic.  The  Indian  group.  The  Iranian  group. 
The  Lettic,  Slavonic,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Keltic,  and  Teutonic 
groups.  §  85.  The  three  '  sets'  of  Aryan  languages ;  Classical, 
Low  German,  and  High  German.  Classical  pilar ^  »aT^/>,  pater, 
&c.  $  86.  Grimm's  Law  ;  as  it  relates  to  the  dental  scries  of 
letters  DH,  D,  T.  The  memorial  word  ash  ;  changing  to  sha, 
and  HAS.    (1)  Sanskrit  DH,  D,  T  ;  (a)  English  D,  T,  TH  ;  (3) 

Old  High  German  T,  TH,  D.    §  87.  Meaning  of  the  symbols  DH,  | 
D,  T,  TH  as  applied  to  various  languages.    Examples  of  classical 
(initial  and  medial)  DH  ;  of  classical  (initial  and  medial)  T  ;  and 

of  classical  D.     §  88.  Exceptions  to  Grimm's  'Law.    Skt.  ^ 

hhratar,  A.S.  firi'Sor,  Ci.  Britdcr  ;  as  coin  pared  witli  Skt.  pitar, 
A.  S.  yi.'(//r,  (i.  I'atct.    The  exceptions  cm  he  explained  by 

Vcrner's  Law.  §  SO.  (irimm'a  I.gw;  as  it  relates  to  the  labial 

and  guttural  scries  of  letters,  P)II,  I>,  P,  PH  ;  and  ( >,  K,  KH. 
Examples  of  the  shifting  of  classical  BII,  B,and  I';  and  of  clas- 
sical GH,  G,  and  K.     §  90.  Needless  complication  of  Grimm's 

Law  due  to  the  attempt  to  drag  in  the  Old  High  German  forms.  \ 

§  91.  Simpler  form  of  Grimm's  Law  ;  by  oini«;sion  of  the  Old  \ 

High  German  forms.  In  the  series  DH,  D,  T,  TH.  each  *  classical '  i 

symbol  is  shifted  to  the  '  Low  German '  soonrl  denoted  by  the  \ 
symbol  which  next  follows  it.      §  92.  Difticulty  of  including 

the  Old  High  Gcnnan  sound-shiftings  under  Grimm's  Law.  ^ 
Value  of  Grimm's  Law.      §  '.'3.  The  Aryan  type  of  a  wortl ;  rc-  ' 
statciTient  of  the  simplified  form  <>f  (irimm's  Law.  Re-statement 
of  Grimm's  Law,  as  aj^plied  to  the  dental  scries  of  symbols  DH, 

i^.  r,  TH  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  ^ 

Chapter  VIIL— Simplified  Form  of  Grimm's  Law,     h  94. 
The  dental,  labial,  and  guttural  series  of  consonants  must  be 

treatetl  separately.  Aryan  and  Teutonic.  Old  High  German 
excluded.  §  Dental  Series.  Aryan  D  :  Skt.  d\  (ik.  5; 
Lat.  /.  Aryan  T:  Ski.  /,  /// ;  Cik.  t  ;  Lat.  /.  Aryan  DH  ; 
Skt.  dh,  d\  Gk.  g,  r;  Lat.  /  (initially^  //,  b  (medially);  Slav., 
Lith..  Irish  d,  §  96.  Teut.  t  (Aryan  D) :  Goth.  /  ;  Dan,  d 
\yi\\<x\  final).  Teut.  in  (Aryan  T) :  Goth,  th  ;  A.  S.  8;  Icel. 
t),  5;  Dan,  and  Swc<i.  t,  d\  Du.  d.   Teut.  D  (Aryan  Dll):  Goth. 

b  2 
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d.  §  ^1.  Meaning  of  the  symbols  >  and  <■  The  series  DH  > 
D  >T  >TH  is  equivalent  to  D  <  DH;  T  <  D;  TH  <  T.  §  98. 
Labial  Series.  BH  >  B  >  P  >  PH.  Difficulties  relating  to  the 
Teatonic  /.  §  99.  Aryan  B;  Skt.  b\  Gk.  /?;  Lat.  h.  Aryan 
P:  Skt.  /,  ph  ;  Gk.  ir ;  Lat.>  Slav.,  Lith.  /.  Aryan  BII  ;  SkL 
bh\  Gk.  ^;  Lat./.  h  (initial),  b  (medial).  §  100.  Teut.  B: 
(\o\\\.  h.  Tcut.  I' :  Goth,  p.  Tctit.  v\\  :  (ioth.  / (or,  by  Verncr's 
Law.  BH  >  B  >  P  >PH  (FUsthesaineasl{<BH  ;  V  <\\\ 
F  <  P.  k  lOL  Guttural  Series.  GH  >  G  >  K  >  KH.  Diffi- 
culty of  interpreting  these  symbols,  owing  to  the  double  values 
of  the  Aryan  G,  K.  and  (iH.  §  10'2.  Palatal  and  velar  soimds  of 
the  Aryan  G.  Lxplanation  by  Prof.  Sayce.  Aryan  palatal 
sounds  denoted  by  K,  G,  and  GH.  Aryan  velar  sounds  denoted 
by  Q,  G\v,  and  Gllw.  §103.  Aryan  G  palatab  :  Skt./;  Lith. 
£;  Slav,  g  ;  Gk.  7  ;  Lat.  Tcut.  K.  Aryan  Gw  Aelar) :  (a) 
Skt.  g,  j  \  Gk.  7 ;  Lat-  ^  >  Teut.  K.  ib^  Skt.  gj ;  Gk.  ;  Lat. 
/^  V  >  Teut.  Q  (k,  k\v).  %  104.  Aryan  K  (palatal)  ;  Skt.  f ; 
Lith.  sz  ;  Gk.  k  \  Lat.  c  >  Teut.  gh  ;  Goth,  h.  Anan  Q  (velar) : 
Skt.  k,fh;  Gk.  t,  tt  ;  Lat.  c,  qu.  y;  Lith.  /■  >  Teut.  KHw 
(H\v  ;  (ioth.  //:.',  f,  h.  §  lor».  Aryan  GH  ;palatal) :  Skt.  //;  Gk. 
X;  Lat.  h,f{g)  \  Lith.  I>  Teut.  g.  Aryan  Gliw  (velar)  :  Skt. 
gh,  h  ;  Gk.  Lat.     h,f{gu,  v) ;  Lith.  g  >  Teut.  Gw  (g). 

§  106.  Grinam's  Law :  Guttural  Series  (velar  .  GHw  >  Gw  > 
Q>KHw  (Hw).  Otherwise,  Q<  Gw;  Hw<  Q ;  G w  (G)<  GH w. 
§  1('7-  Table  of  regular  gub.'!'titution  of  consonants.  §  108. 
Examples  :  Teut.  K  <  Aryan  G.  E.  kin  ;  Lat.  gctius,  (ik.  yivo^  ; 
Skt.  jan  (to  beget).  §  109.  Examples  from  Scandinavian. 
§  110.  Teut.  K  >  K.  ch.  E.  chin  ;  Lnt..c^//t2,  Gk.  tivvi.  §  111. 
Tcut.  k;  fmal.  E.  ckc  ;  Lat.  auj^c-t  e ;  and  other  examples. 
%  112.  Teut.  KH  (h)  <  Aryan  K.  Lxantples.  E.  horn^  Lat. 
i(tmu.  §  113.  Teut.  (;  <  Ar\'an  GH.  Examples.  E.  js^ll ; 
I^t.  pel  y  Gk.  xo^h-  §  L  Tcut.  (j  <  Aryan  Gw.  E.vauiples. 
E.  queen  ;  Gk.  fvrfi ;  Skt./aw<'.  %  115.  Teut.  Hw  <  Aryan  Q. 
Exainpk*s.  E.  loho'^  Lat.  gut  y  Skt.  kas.  §  116.  Tcut.  gw, 
c  <  Aryan  GHw.  Examples.  §  117.  TcuL  T  <  Aryan  D. 
Examples.  E.  tame\  Lat.  domare;  Skt.  dam.  %  118.  Teut.  TH 
<  Aryan  T.  Examples.  E.  //;/'//;  l^it.  fcfita's;  Skt.  /atiu. 
§  11').  Tcut.  I>  <  .'\ryaji  1>H.  Exanii>ks.  \i.  dan- ;  Ck.  Oapo ft u. 
§  120.  Teut.  P  <  Aryan  B.  Paucity  ol  examples.  The  possi- 
bility  of  Aryan  P  remaining  nn?»hifted.  §  121.  Teut.  PH  (F^i  < 
Aryan  P.  Examples  numerous.  E.  faihcr  ;  I^at.  pater  \  Gk. 
wan?p;  Skt.  pitar.  %  122.  Teut.  B<  Aryan  BH.  E.  bivthcr\ 
prater  \  b^i. />/if'ii/ar   .       .       .       .       .       .       .  115 
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Ch AFTER  IX. — Consonantal  Shifting  ;  Verner's  Law,  h  128. 
Difftcplties  about  Grimm's  Law,  as  originally  explained.  The 
Second  Shifting  from  Low  to  High  German)  much  later  in  time 
than  the  First  Shifting  (from  A^^•an  to  Teutonic).  Probable  date 
of  the  Second  Shifting.  §  124.  In  what  sense  '  Law  *  is  to  be 
understood.  The  vagueness  of  popular  notions  on  this  point. 
§  125.  Sound -shifting  not  confined  to  Teutonic ;  difficulty  of 
explaining  its  origin.  §  126.  Anomalies  explained  by  Vemer's 
Law.  §  127.  Vcrncr's  Law  discovered  in  1875.  Statement 
of  the  Law.  Peculiarities  of  Aryan  and  Teutonic  accent.  \  128. 
Vcmer's  Law,  as  stated  in  the  original  German ;  with  a  transla- 
tion of  it.  %  129.  Examples.  Gk.  Kkvriyi  does  not  answer  to 
A.  S.  hltlHy  but  to  A.  S.  hltid  (E.  loud) ;  this  is  due  to  the  accent 
being  upon  the  second  syllable.  Change  of  s  to  and  afterwards 
to  r.  Causal  verbs  accented  on  the  suffix.  Explanation  of  the 
equivalent  forms  rear  and  raise.  %  130.  Points  in  A,  S.  gram- 
mar explained  by  Vemer's  Law.  Why  the  A.  S.  snidan  (to  cut\ 
pt.  t  sm\6,  makes  the  pt.  t.  pi.  snidon,  and  the  pp.  sniden  (instead 
of  snidon  and  sniOcn).  Why  mod.  E.  comparative  adjectives  end 
in  -er.  §  131.  Vedic  Accentuation  ;  how  connected  with  Anglo- 
.Saxon  spellings.  §  182.  General  Results  ;  in  a  slightly  different 
form.  §  183.  Examples.  Shiftings  of  guttural,  dental,  and 
labial  consonants.  The  occurrence  of  r  for  s  in  English.  E. 
hare^sG.  Hase.    TYifwonXi  lorCt  bdier, forlorn, frore       .  142 

C  hapter  X. — Vowel-Gradation.  §  134.  Meaning  of  gradation  : 
drink,  drank,  drunken.  Found  also  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
%  135.  Modem  English  gradation  very  imperfect.  Confusion  of 
l^'ist  tenses  with  past  paiticiplc^.  Stron;^'  verbs  often  bccune 
weak ;  the  converse  seen  in  the  case  of  wear.  §  136.  Necessity 
of  considering  the  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  forms  of  E.  verbs.  The 
Seven  Conju^^ations  ;  fall^  shake,  bear,  f^tHy  drink,  drive,  choose. 
Memorial  couplet.  §  137.  Reduplicating  Verbs :  the  verb  fall. 
No  real  gradation  here.  \  188.  The  four  principal  stems  of 
A. S.  Verbs;  (i)  the  present  stem;  {i^.  the  first  preterit -stem ; 
(3)  the  second  prcteril-stem  ;  (4  the  past  participial-stem. 
.Stems  of /g//;  ji)  feall  an;  {2)  fhll  \  {-i^^  fhll-on  \  (4)  feall-en. 
§  130.  Principal  E.  verbs  of  the  7^//-conjuf;ation.  §  l  iO.  The 
verb  ihakc.  Stein-vowets  :  a,  6„  6,  a.  Mod.  E.  Stem-vt)\vels  ; 
a,  00,  00,  a.  Example  :  shake,  shook,  shook,  shaken.  §  141. 
Principal  E.  verbs  of  the  ■f/;(//6t•■conju)^^^tion■  §  142.  General 
resemblance  in  the  con jut^'nti oris  of  Atv?^ .  ,i,77V.  and  drink  \  Teul. 
stem- vowels:  e       a,  i,  0  u)  ;  or  cl»c  «.•  y/;,  a,  l\  e  (/) ;  or  else 
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€  (f),  g,  u,  0  (u).  General  fonnula :  e.  A,  o.  Compare  Gk. 
Tpi<pfiy,  irpaipoy,  riTpotpa,  §  143.  The  verb  fi^ar.  Stem- vowels  ; 
e  (0  a,  d  (d)y  o  [u) ;  Tent.  E,  a,  (  =  a),  o.  $  144.  Verbs  of 
the  <^ar-conjugation.  \  145.  The  verb  giv<.  Stem-vowels  ;  e 
(0.  <g,  «g  e  {%),  %  146.  Verbs  of  the  ^V^-conjugation. 
S  147.  The  verb  dunk.  Stem-vowels  :  e  (ea,  f),  a  (ea,a),  u,  o  (u). 
§  148.  Verbs  of  the  </r//f/'- conjugation.  $  149.  The  verb 
dtizc.  Stcm-vowcls :  /,  J,  i;  Gothic  <•/',  a/'.  /  {at),  i  (at). 
§  150.  Verbs  of  the  ///•i'r.Y-conjut;ation.  §  151.  The  verb  fhoo>e. 
Stcm-vowfcls :  {ti\  u,  o\  Gothic  m,  au,  u  jau),  u  {au). 
§  152.  Verbs  of  the  rAg^/r-conjugation.  §  158.  Table  of  stems 
of  the  seven  conju^'ations  { shake,  bear,  ji^vc,  drink ,  dritr, 
choose)  in  Tcutoi.ic.  Gothic.  A.  S.,  IC,  Du.,  G.,  Icel..  Swed.,  and 
I)anish.  §  154.  Comparative  Table  of  Vowel-Sonnds,  as  de- 
duced from  the  gratlatioii  seen  in  strong  verbal  stems.  §  155. 
Remarks  on  the  Table.  Tcut.  A  may  be  lengthened  to  A  (be- 
cuniin;^^  6,  f.  .  Tent.  K  may  be  graded  to  A.  or  o.  Teut.  X  may 
be  {.'radcd  to  Al  or  1.  Teut.  EU  may  be  graded  to  au  or  u. 
The  E  group  :  E,  A,  o.  The  1-group  ;  t.  1,  Al.  The  u-group  : 
EU,  tJ,  AU.  Values  of  Teut.  a,  6,  &c.,  in  various  Teat,  lan- 
giia;:;es.  §  156.  \arious  values  of  Teut.  long  i.  §  157. 
E<[uivnlents  of  A.  S.  d  in  other  Teut.  languages.  §  15». 
I.'}uivnlLnts  of  A.  S.  e  in  other  Teut.  languages.  §  15'*.  The 
»amc  of  A.  S.  /.  S  160.  The  same  of  A.  S.  6.  S  161.  The  same 
of  A.  S.  i/.  S  162.  The  same  of  A.  S.  y.  §  lt''3.  The  same  of 
A.  S.  k  164.  The  same  of  A.  S.  h  165.  The 
8.ime  of  A.  S,  %  166.  Necessity  of  observing  cc{uiva!cncc 
of  vowel-sounds.  §  167.  Fractical  application  ot  gradation  ia 
comparative  philoloinr.  §  168.  Four  words  containing  A.  S.  6'. 
ffoosc,  tooth,  otiicry  sooth.  The  Skt.  >vord  saii  \  K.  suttee.  §  16l>. 
I  )erivativcs  can  be  formed  from  any  of  the  verbal  stems.  |  170. 
Tins  result  much  neglected.  §  171.  Derivatives  funn  verbs  of 
the  /a//-conjugatioM.  §  172.  Deiivatives  fiom  s'.enis  of  verbs 
like  shake.  §  178.  i9^ay-conjugation  :  derivatives  from  stems. 
§  174.  (7i'y^-conjngation  ;  derivatives  fiom  stems.  \  175. 
/->r/>//t-conjugation :  derivatives  from  stems.  {  176.  Drivt- 
conjngation  :  derivatives  from  stems.  §  177.  CA<wj^-conjuga- 
tion  :  derivatives  from  stems.  §178.  Brief  Summary  of  Results. 
Table  of  vowel-gradation  156 


Chapter  XI. — Vowel-Mutation.    %  179.  *  A  man  said  to  Gold- 

i>iirh,  buy  a  u-hole  _i^vose  and  a  co^k'  (heap  ' ;  explanation  of  this 
memorial  sentence-      §  16U.  Mutation  of  ea  to  /V  {y)  \  of  eo  to 
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the  same  ;  and  of  U  to  ie  (y).     %  181.  I-mntation.  Original 
vowels  :  a,  o,u\     6,  ti\  ga,  eo ;  /a,  h.    Mutated  vowels :  e, 
y  ;  (k,  /,  y  ;  ie  {y)  ;  ie  {y).    §  182.  Meaning  of  *  concealed  *  mu- 

lation.  §  183.  A  mutated  to  k.  §  184.  o  mutated  to  Y. 
§  185.  u  motated  to  Y.    %  186.  Long  A  mutated  to  long  x.. 

§  187.  Lo"^  mutated  to  long  K.  §  188.  I-ong  U  mutated  to 
long  Y.  §  IS'J.  Long  ka  mutated  to  long  IK  (v).  §  11^0.  U- 
mutatiog.  %  1^1.  Examples  of  A.  S.  mutatiops.  Meaning  of 
tile  symbols  >  and  <  in  combination  with  the  symbol  ( ■  ■  >. 
(l)  viann  >  ..  ttunn.  (2)  i^old  >  .  i^l(i<:n.  (  3)  burh  >  ..  byrij^, 
(4^1  hill  >  .  ■  hdlan.  (5)  ^s>  ..  ^^Js.  (6)  <■//  >  ..cy.  (7)  <\-'t7/'  > 
..  i/c/>iin,  lypan.  §  I'J'i-  Examples  of  mutation  in  modern 
English.  A>..E.  §  193.  t)  >  ■  .  Y.  §  V.H.  U>..Y. 
§  r.*5.  A  >  ..  yf:.  §  rJ6.  >  ..  E.  §1^7.  C>  -Y.  §198. 
EA  >  . .  Y  ;  EO  >  . .  Y.  %  199.  Recapitulation  of  examples  of 
mutation  in  modem  P^nglish.  §  LJOO.  A  vowel  may  be  affected 
both  by  gradation  and  (subsequently;  by  mutation      «       .  190 

Chapter  XII. — Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixes.  §  201. 
Prefixes:  /f-,  after-,  an-^  ann-,  at-,  l>c-,  c-^  e'^tdd'^emb-yfor-  (i), 
for-  (3),  fort-,  forth  ,  fro-,  ^i^ain-,  itn-,  in-,  /-,  rnU-,  mis-,  n-  (i), 
n-  (2),  H-  (3),  n-  (4),  off  off-,  on-y  or-,  out-,  over-,  thorough-, 
to-  (1),  to-  (3),  txvi',  un-  (i),  un-  (2),  un-  (3),  utider-,  up-,  woft-, 
with-,  y-.  t  202.  Substantival  Suflixes ;  -dom,  -hood,  -head, 
-Uxk,  -ledge,  -red  (i),  -red  (2),  -ric,  -ship.  \  203.  Suffixes  ex- 
pressive of  diminution  :  -c,  -el,  en,  ini,',  -iini^,  -kin     .       .  ii^ 

Chai'TKR  Xlll. — Sui:STANTlVAL  SuKiiXF.s  {continued).  §  204. 
An.m  sufTixes  :  o,  -a.  -I.  -U,  -10,  -lA,  -wo.  -WA,  -MO,  -MON% 
-Rt),  -LP,  -NO,  -NI,  -NU.  -TO,  -TI,-TU,  -TKR  (  TOR), -TRO,  -UNT,  -ES 

(•os'l,  -KO.  The  Aryan  -to  may  become  Teut.  -TO,  -THo,  or  "DO 
(-TA,  -THA.  or  -DA).  §  205.  Ar>-an  -o  ;  fem.  -A.  Examples  of 
Modem  English  words  which  once  contained  this  suffix :  masc. 
day  ;  neut.  deer ;  fem.  half,  &c.  §  206.  Teut.  suffix  -an  ;  fem. 
-6n  (  =■  -An).  Examples  :  masc.,  bear,  bow,  bourn,  cove,  drop, 
gall,  shank,  smoke,  spark,  stake,  itnt;  neut.,  ear  ;  fem.,  crow, 
fiy,  heart,  tongue,  week  ;  ashes.  §  207.  Aryan  -i.  Examples : 
masc.  hip ;  fem.  queen  ;  &c.  §  208.  Aryan  -U.  Examples : 
masc.  wand;  fem.  chin;  8cc.  $  209.  Aryan  -10  ;  Gothic  -j'a; 
A.  S.  -e.  Ejcamples  :  end,  herd  (shepherd),  &c.  Aryan  -I A. 
Examples :  bridge,  crib,  edge,  Sec,  all  feminine.  §  210.  Teut. 
•YAN.  Examples  :  masc  ebb.  Sec. ;  fem.  eld,  &c  Teut.  -Ina  ; 
A.  S.  -en.    Examples  :  main,  sb.,  swine.      §  211.  Aryan  -wo. 
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Examples  ;  baU,  cud,  meal,  tar,  glee,  knee^  tree,  straw,  let;  also 
dew,  low,  snow.  §  212.  Aryan  -WA  ;  feminine.  Examples :  clau/, 
/near,  mead,  shcule,  shadow,  siftrw,stow.  S  213.  Teutonic  -wan. 
Examples :  nvallotv,  arrow,  barrow,  sparrow^  yarrow,  widow. 
%  Arynn  -M'  i  Exani}>ltfs  :  beam,  hoso/n,  bottom,  doom,  dream, 
jathoni.  funi.  foam,  ;^U\im,  ^^loom,  haiilm^  hfim,  hclm„  lonm,  limc^ 
qualm,  st-gm.  ilmio,  steam,  storm,  stream,  s'carm,  leant  ;  also 
room,  hocm.  §  216.  Aryan  -MI.  Example;  home.  \  216. 
Aryan  -MON  (-MKN\  Exampl<-'^:  harm,  besom,  bloom,  name, 
time  ;  aUo  blossom.  §217.  Aryan -ro;  (ioth. -RA.  Kxnniiiles  : 
masc.  acre,  beaver,  finger,  fioor,  hammer,  otter,  steer ,  summer, 
tear,  thiimler ;  also  ani;er:  fem.  feather,  liver,  tinder;  ncut. 
bower,  lair,  leather,  timber,  udder ^  water,  tvonder ;  also  stair. 
Suffix  -KU  :  <.\.\.  huni^er,  -(  inter.  §  218.  Aryan  -l.o;  Kn^^lish 
-le,  -el,  -I.  Siihstantivcs  of  vtrbal  origin  ;  beetle,  bundle.  Sic. 
Anjjle,  apple,  &c. ;  fowl,  hail,  nail,  rail,  &c.  Sickle,  tile,  mangle. 
§  '2\'.K  Tcut.  suffixts  -RAN A,  -ARNA.  Examples:  aeoru,  iron. 
§  •22U.  Tc-ut.  auflix  -LAN.  Kxam}>lcs:  l:eel,  nettle,  throstle; 
navel.  Tcut.  suffix  -ILSA.  Examples:  burial,  riddle,  shuttle. 
§221.  Aryan  suffix -NO.  Examples:  f>eacon,  07>en,  raven,  token, 
wca/on  ;  bairn,  blain,  brain,  eorn,  horn ,  loan,  rain,  sto/w,  thane, 
toain,  yam  ;  game,  roe.  Aryan  suftix  -M.  Exx.  soken,  ern 
(eagle).  Ar>an  suffix  -NU.  Exx.  quent,  son,  thorn.  §  222. 
Teut.  suffix  -NAN.  Exx.  haven,  sun,  teen.  §  223.  Arjan  suffix 
•TO.  (a)  E.  suffix  -th  ;  birth,  broth,  &c.  (b)  E.  suffix  after 
ft  S^h  ''i  5  3.S  theft,  light,  brunt,  hart,  frost.  (c)  E.  suffix  d\ 
gold,  blade,  blood,  8cc.  §  224.  Aryan  suffix  -Ti,  (a)  E.  suffix 
-th  ;  as  birth.  (/>)  E.  suffix  •/ ;  fiight,  gift,  thirst,  &c.  (c)  E. 
suffix  -</;  deed,  glede,  mind,  &c.  §  225.  Aryan  suffix  -TU.  (a) 
E.  suffix  -th  ;  as  death,  [b)  E.  suffix  -/ ;  loft,  lust,  (c)  E.  suffix 
■d ;  flood,  shield,  wold.  §  226.  Suffixes  augmented  by  adding 
-n  ;  food,  maiden.  §  227.  Arjan  suffix  -ter  (-tor).  \joX.frater. 
(a)  Goth,  -thar  ;  brother,  (b)  Cloth,  -dar;  father,  mother.  {() 
E.  -tcr;  daughter,  sister.  §  228.  Aryan  suffix  -TRO:  Teut. 
suffix  -TiiRO,  -THLO.  (a)  The  form  -thro;  rudder,  la/her, 
murder,  leather.  {b)  The  form  -Oro ;  bladder,  adder,  fodder, 
ladder,  7veather.  (c)  The  form  -tro ;  halter,  laughter,  slaughter, 
foster,  bluster,  {d)  Sufftx -s-tro;  bolster,  holster,  (r)  Suffix  •//<? ; 
needle.  (/)  Suffix  -Olo;  spittle,  {g)  Suffix  -tlo;  bristle,  throstle, 
(h)  A.  S.  suffix  -Id;  A.  S.  bo/d,  whence  E.  build;  threshold. 
§  22'J.  Aryan  .suffix  -ONT  (-ENT,  -nt).  Present  I'artici;  les. 
Wcwcc  errand,  fiend,  friend,  tidings,  7uind, youth.  §  280.  Aryan 
suffix  -OS,  -ES.  Lat.  opuSf^n.  operis.  {a)  E,  hate,  awe,  lamb,  &c. 
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'M  E.  snffix  -J,  -s^,  -x\  adu,  ax,  blisSy  eaves.  (Q  E.  snffix  -r ;  ^-ar 
^of  com\  children.  §  281.  (a)  Su$x  -s-la  ;  homel,  ousel,  {b)  Suffix 
•L-s;  burial,  riddle,  shuttle.  §  232.  E.  suffix -w^jj;  for  -n-es-s. 
§  238.  Aryan  suffix  -{i)s-to;  sophist,  dentist,  florist ;  harvest, 
earnest.  E.  words  in  -st ;  twist,  trust,  last,  wrist,  rust,  grist, 
k  234.  Teut.  suffix  -S-TI ;  flst,  listen.  §  236.  Tcut.  suffix  -s-tu  ; 
mist.  §  286.  Teut.  suffix  -s-t-man  ;  blossom.  §  237.  Teut. 
suffix -ska:  tusk,  husk.     §  238.  A. S.  suffix -es-tran  ;  E.  suffix 

stcr ;  spinster,  songster.  Sec.  §  289.  E.  suffix  -er,  expressing; 
the  agent.  §  240.  Aryan  suffix  -KG ;  Gk.  -Koi,  Lat.  -cus ; 
Gotb.  -ha-,  'ga ;  body,  honey,  ivy,  sally.  E.  -k ;  folk,  hawk, 
whelk,  yolk,  silk.     §241.  Teut.  suffix  -^a,  -an-ga,  -in-ga,  -un-ga. 

g  A.S.  suffix  'ing',  patronymic  and  diminutival,  {b)  A.  S. 
suffix -/<//;'•;  the  so-called  *  verbal'  substaniivc.  How  to  parse 
'  lor  breakini:  a  window '    .       .       .       .       .       .       .  iJ^ 

Chaiter  XIV. — Adjectival.  Adverbial,  and  Verbal 
Suffixes.  §  242.  The  suffixes  -fast,  -fold,  -ful,  -lessr,  -like  or 
/)',  -somt\  -'ward,  --i'art,  -icisc.  §  213.  Aryan  -o  ;  /n'ind,  I'lcu-ic, 
bleak,  &c.  §  244.  Aryan  -i ;  mean.  §  245.  Aryan  -u  ;  quick, 
hard.  §  246.  Ar}'an  -lo ;  Gk.  -to-y  ;  dear,  free,  mid,  new, 
xuild ;  also  fwith  matation)  keen,  a-vccl.  §  '247.  Tout.  -I-NA ; 
Goth,  -ei-na;  A.S.  -en',  £.  -en,  -n;  bccchen,  gold-en,  &c. 
§  248.  Aryan  -wo;  call-o^u,  fall-cnv,  mellotv,  narr-o^o,  salloxv^ 
ycil-ow.  Also  few,  nigh,  raw,  slow,  true,  yarc.  §  240.  Arjan 
•MO  ;  war-m.  §  250.  Tcut.  -ma  n  ;  fore-m-ost,  hind-m-ost.  &c.  • 
jor-rii-cr.  §2.01.  Aryan  -ko;  hittur,  fii-r,  slipp-cr-y.  Arynn 
•Lu ;  A.  .S.  'Ol,  -el ;  britt-le,  ev-il,  fick-le,  id-le,  litt-le,  mick-le  : 
rakehell,  ai-l,fou-l.  §  252.  Ar)'an  -no  ;  broia-n,  ev-en,  fai-n, 
giv-en,  heath-en,  gree-n,  lea-n,  ster-n  ;  east-em.  Sec.  %  258. 
Aryan  -T'>;  pp.  suffix,  'a'^.  E.  -th  :  uncpu-fh,  nor-th,  soii-fh:  four-th, 
&c.  jb)  E.  cleft,  reft,  Sec. ;  set,  hurt,  &c. ;  deft,  /cf/,  ioft, 
swift ;  brigh-t,  ligh-t,  righ-t,  sligh-t,  straigh-t,  tiqh-t ;  sal-t, 
rwar-t,  tar  t,  eas-t,  wes  t ;  was-tc.  U]  £.  -d\  bal-d,  bol-d,  col-d, 
dea-d,  lou  d,  nak-ed.  §  254.  Ar>an  -Ter  ;  o-ther,  whe-ther, 
ci-thcr,  uci-thcr.  §  Aryan  -ONT,  -ENT;  'of.  §  iH)  .  §  256. 
Aryan  -KO  ;  Goth,  -ha  ;  nii;^ht-y,  tiian-y  ;  busy,  craff  y,  dizz-y, 
dought-y,  dust-y,foam-y,  hcav-y,  wear-y  ;  an-y  ;  jill-y.  §  257. 
Aryan  'ISKO,  -SKO ;  A.  S.  -isc,  E.  -isk,  -sh.  -ch  ;  heathen  ish, 
/•Engl  ish,  Dan-ish,  Frcn-ch,  Wel  sh,  Brit  ish,  &c. ;  fre  sh, 
mar  sh,  ra-sh.  Aryan  -IS-TO,  whence  the  E.  superl.  -est, 
h  258.  Adverbial  Suffixes  ;  -Iv,  -meal,  -ward,  -wards,  -way, 
'Ways,  -wise.    §  259.  SulTi.\es,  -s,  -se,  -ce ;  else,  needs,  once,  twice. 
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Suffix  -fr;  m  cr,  vcv-cr,  yest-cr-day.  Suffix  -om  \  vohilom^  seld- 
om. Suffix  -l-ing^  -l-ong ;  JuaJ-l  on.; ,  dark-l-iug.  §  'J6Q. 
Verbal  Suffixes.  Suffixes  -mt  'n\  fatt-en,  length-en^  &c. ; 
gUst-en,  op-en  :  dau>-n,  drotc-n^  faw-n,  kar-n,  ow-n.  %  261. 
SutTix  -k\  har-k,  lur-k,  s<ttl-k,  smir-k,  stal-k,  wal  k.  §  '202. 
Suffix  -k,  -/;  (>a/>l'-/e,  rumi'-lc,  &c. ;  drtigg-le,dazz-lt\  Sec.  ;  draw-l, 
mau-is  wau-l.  Suffix  -er ;  glimm-er,  flutt-er,  glitt-cr^  welt-cr.  Cf. 
:i\%o  criini/'-U',  kfice-l,  8{.c.  A\i,o gird-lt',Jctt-t-r.  § 'iOS.  Suffix -Jt'; 
iUan-se,  rinse  ;  clasp,  grasp  ;  lisp  261 

Chapter  XV. — Derivations  from  Roots.  S  264.  Definition 
of  a  root.  §  265.  Discussion  of  roots.  §  266.  Affixes  arc  due 
to  roots.  S  207.  Kxgnipks  of  roots  ;  care  is  to  be  exercised  in 
discriminating  the  vowel-souud  found  in  a  root.  A  list  of  fifty 
roots.  4  268.  How  to  discover  the  root  of  an  E.  word ;  ex- 
c-m])lilic(l  in  the  case  of  the  word  listen,  from  the  rot)t  KLKU. 
%  269.  Other  words  derived  from  the  same  root.  S  270.  Results 
t>f  the  two  preceding  sections  ;  listen,  loud^  lumber,  client,  glory ^ 
sleeve,  are  all  from  the  same  root.  §  271.  The  root  GHEU.  to 
pour ;  whence  GHEUD  and  GHEUS.  Hence  are  chyme,  chyle, 
alchemy  i,  chemist  ?,  fuse,  con-found,  re  fund,  Jut-iU,  con  fute, 
re-fute,  foison,  found :  gut,  in-got ;  geys-ir,  gush;  Bill-i-ter 
Lam.  §  272.  The  root  SEK,  to  cut,  with  its  derivatives ; 
sec  ant,  seg-ment,  bi-sect,  insect,  scion,  sickle,  &c.  §  278.  The 
root  SKAD.  to  cut ;  sched-ule,  shing-le,  scait-er,  shcUt-er.  §  274. 
The  root  skid,  to  cut;  schism,  schist,  us/,  squill,  ab-siiud ; 
shed,  shide,  sheath,  skid;  cas-ura,  circum-iisc,  &c. ;  chis  el, 
sciss-ors.  §  275.  The  root  SKAP,  KAP,  to  cut ;  apo-cope,  syn- 
cope, comma,  cap-on ;  shape,  shave,  shaft,  scab,  shabliy,  chop, 
chip,  chump.  §  276.  The  root  sker,  to  shear ;  shear,  share, 
shore,  short,  shirt,  shard,  score,  scaur,  skerry,  skirt ;  scar-ify, 
char-cuter ;  cuir-ass,  s-cour-ge.  §  277.  The  root  skel,  to 
ilividc  ;  scale,  shell ;  sea//,  skull,  skill ;  shale.  %  278.  The  root 
^KARP,  to  cut  ;  sharp,  scarp,  scarf,  scrape,  scrap,  scrip ;  ex- 
cerp-t,  s-car-ce ;  harv-est.  §  27'>.  The  root  bkAi.r,  to  cut; 
scalp-el,  sculp-ture,  scallop,  scalp  ;  shelf.  %  280.  The  root  SKUR. 
to  cut ;  cur-t ;  scru-ple,  scrutiny  ;  shroud,  shred,  screed ;  scro-ll, 
%  281.  Remarks  on  the  tracing  of  roots      ....  a8o 

Chapter  XVI.— Modern  English  Spf.lijng.  %  282.  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  remarks  on  'etymological'  spelling.  Fallacy 
of  the  argument.  Neglect  of  phonetic  considerations.  %  283. 
History  tlie  only  true  guide  to  spelling;  importance  of  pho- 
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netics.  \  284.  Acconnt  of  the  symbols  employed  in  English. 
The  Celtic  alpliatet.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.  §  285. 
Value  of  the  A.S.  symbols  ;  especially  of  r,  s.  Doable 

valnes  of  /  and  s.  %  2ci6.  The  A.  S.  vowel-sy&tem  ;  nse  of 
accent  to  denote  vowel-lcnqth.  The  A.  S.  system  of  writing  was 
intended  to  be  porely  phonetic.  §  287.  A.O.  1150-1300.  Changes 
in  spelling  ;  new  use  oi y :  use  of  j,  .^'"/f  ;  as  a  consonant,  v  as 
a  vowel  ;  introduction  of  ch,  wh,  y  as  a  consonant,  qu,  u>h  ;  new 
use  of  8.  Disappearance  of  ^,  ea^  co.  Introduction  of  the 
Anglo-French  system  of  spelling  ;  the  English  lajiguage  is  re- 
spelt  by  scribes  accustomed  to  Anglo-French.  Hence  qu^  c  as 
u  and  y  as  consonants,  ay,  gy,  ch^  i  as  &c  Change  of 
A.S.  d  to  oa,  00.  §  2a8.  Symbols  in  use  about  1300;  ch  (or 
he),  fh,  sch,  th,  wh  ;  at,  ay,  ait,  atv,  ea,  ri,  ey,  eo,  ie,  oa,  oi,  oy, 
oil,  ui,  cu,  e:c  ;  kk,  cch,  sc.  §  28'.).  A.  I).  1300-1400.  Further 
changes  in  spclUng  ;  use  of  ^h,  aa,  ec,  oo^  y  for  long  i  ;  French 
€0.  $  290.  About  A.D.  1400.  Spelling  of  Chaucer  (Ellesmere 
MS.;  see  Appendix  A).  §  201.  List  of  Symbols  in  1400; 
vowels  ;  diphthongs  ;  consonants  ;  digra;)hs  ;  doubled  letters  ; 
biform  digraphs;  initial  and  final  combinations.  §  292. 
Changes  since  .\.  D.  1400  ;  loss  of  the  final  -c  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. §  2'J3.  History  of  the  spelling  of  the  words  bofie,  stone ; 
shew  ing  how  the  final  e  ''mute)  came  to  be  used  to  indicate  the 
lei^gth  of  the  preceding  vowel.  History  of  the  spelling  of  the 
French  word  t  cne ;  w  ith  a  similar  result.  §  294.  Origin  of  the 
spellings  riJc,  n-hitc,  tell.  §  '2'.'5.  Spelling  of  words  derived 
from  I'  rench.  Use  of.i.r  for 7",  and  of  re'for  s.  %  2'.>6.  History  of 
the  plural  suffix  -es^  both  in  English  and  French  words.  %  297. 
Use  of  a  double  consonant  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel 
is  short.  Why  the  medial  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  manage, 
matins^  bij^ot^  metal^  colour,  busy^  eapion,  &c.  The  spelling 
tolkygte.  Use  of  ^gyg  for  final  />'.  Doubling  of  r  and  of  final  s. 
§  298.  A.D.  1 400- 1 500.  Caxton's  spelling  in  1471.  Use  of 
idle  final  -c  in  impossil)le  places.  §  299.  Caxton's  use  of  vowels, 
dij'hlhoiigs,  and  consonants.  Origin  of  the  symbol  j.  Use  oft' 
consonant.  3  confused  with  z.  Caxton's  use  of  digraph.-:,  and  of 
y  iox  )f.  Explanation  of  initial  ff.  Hiform  digraphs;  origin  of 
tch  ;  disuse  of  thth.  Initial  combinations.  §  800.  Review, 
shewing  that  the  old  s{>elling  was  meant  to  be  phonetic.  Con- 
fusion between  the  close  and  open  o,  and  the  close  and  open  e. 
Anglo-French  words  introduced  in  the  Anglo-French  spelling. 
Borrowing  of  French  words  from  the  French  of  Paris.  §  301. 
Invention  of  Printing.   Origin  of  the  Tudor-English  oa  to  denote 
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o|)€n  <y,  and  ea  to  denote  open  e.  Other  changes.  {  802.  Effect 
of  the  loss  of  final  c.  Origin  of  final  bs,  l/t,  cs,  .yr,  &c  §  308. 
Revival  of  learning.  Attempt  to  be  consciously  etymological. 
Different  treatment  of  native  words  and  of  those  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin.  The  new  spellings  doubt^  debt^  f^f*^f,  victuals,  advance. 
Innovations  in  spelling  made  on  a  false  principle.  §  804.  Stu- 
pidity of  the  pedantic  method.  Blunders  of  the  pedants ;  sylvan^ 
siyU,  tiro.  Syren  \  verbs  in  -ize ;  aneurism;  scent;  tongue. 
§  805.  C  hanges  made  since  the  time  of  Shakes} )eare.  Error  in 
writing  heme  for  haVy  and  stiff  for  stif.  Uniform  spelling  (about 
1690).  Marked  and  vitdent  chan^^es  in  pronunciation  ;  al>aft\ 
beet.    Results.    $  806.  Summary  of  the  preceding  investigation  294 

CifAt^TER  XVTI. — Phonetic  Spelltnc.  §  807.  Unsati.sfactor\' 
character  of  the  so-called  '  etymological '  spelling.  Absunlity  of 
the  -spellings  scythe,  tongue^  sieve,  rhynu,  scent.  §  808.  The 
'glosiiic'  system  of  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Kllis  ;  useful  for  rcpre^ 
senting  English  dialects,  k  809.  Outline  of  the  *  glossic*  system, 
as  applied  to  ordinary  English.  \  810.  The  *  romic  *  system  of 
Mr.  H.  Sweet.  Advantages  of  this  system.  Vowels  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sweet.  %  811.  Consonants  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Sweet.  §  812.  Specimen  of  'romic'  spelling,  with  some 
modifications.  §  818.  Utility  of  the  *  romic  *  spelling;  exemplified. 
List  of  the  chief  vowel-sounds  ajid  diphthongal  sounds  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Middle  English,  and  Modem  English>as  exhibited  intwenty- 
ei!.dit  characteristic  words.  §  31-1.  Some  other  sounds,  found  in 
Tudor-En;^lish.  §  315.  Great  value  of  the  works  hy  Ellis  anil 
Sweet.  Note  :  various  modifications  of  the  *  romic  '  system ; 
with  illustrations  .^.^4 

Chapter  XVIII.— English  Consonants.  $  816.  Classification 
of  consonants  ;  gutturals,  dentals,  labials,  &c.  §  817.  Voiceless 
and  voiced  consonants.  Why  k  is  voiceless,  but  g  is  voiced. 
Why  s  is  voiceless,  but  s  is  voiced.  Voiceless  letters  :  k,  ch,  t, 
th  (in  Mm),  p,f,  s,  sh,  xvh.  Voiced  letters  :  g,J,d,  th  (in  thine)^ 
b,  V,  z,  zh,  w.  §  818.  Importance  of  the  above  distinction. 
Affinity  of  voiceless  consonants  for  other  such,  and  of  voiced  con- 
sonants for  other  such.  Illustrations.  §  811>.  Voiced  conso- 
nants are  nearer  than  the  others  to  the  nature  of  vowels. 
Liability  of  voiceless  letters  to  become  voiced.  §  820.  Substitu- 
tion of  one  voiceless  (or  voiced)  letter  for  another  of  like  kind. 
Illustrations.  §  821.  Origin  of  consonantal  changes.  Economy 
of  effort.    External  influence,  due  to  mental  association.  Ex- 
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amples  of  this.  %  822.  Principal  methods  by  which  conso- 
nantal change  is  effected  in  Eoglish.      S  823«    Examples  of 

palatnlisation  k  >  (k  \  voicing  [k  >  ;  vocnlisation  j')  ; 
assimilation  \^kd  '^^  kt^  \  substitution  \k  'p-  t)\  metathesis  i^sk  > 
ks) ;  ahbrcviation  (A.  S.  fn}^ol  >  E.  fmol) ;  onvoicin;^^ 
aiJditiou  (excrescent  />,  (Sec.)  ;  synibol-chaiige  \c  >  k  ;  mis- 
apprehension >  z) ;  doubling  of  consonants;  consonantal  intlu- 
encc  cr  >  ar  \  confluence.  §  824.  Example.-;  of  j^alatalisation. 
§  S'i:).  IIist(jry  of  K.  A'>  ch  ;  initially,  as  in  r^^^;//^  (har  -woman, 
charlock,  &c. ;  finally,  as  in  achey  beech^  bench.  Sec      j  826.  kk 

>  M.  E.  cch  >  E.  ;  as  in  ^/r^,  /liUh,  Uch,  &c  S  827. 
Voicing;  k  >  eh  > J as  in  a-/'ar.  jcnvl,  j'ole.  %  828.  >^  >  /fl 
di^,  spH^,  Eiaal  lost ;  sig/i,  barley,  I,  every.  §  82^. 
SubslitutiuD  ;  ^'  >  / ;  ast,  apruot,  bat,  mcUc,  milt,  k  >  />  >  b; 
lobster.  %  880.  j<6  >  M ;  ashest  ash,  dish,  fish,  &c.  Initially,  as 
in  shake,  shame.  Sk  >  ks  =  x;  mix,  yex,  ax,  &c.  %  381. 
Kw  SB  cry  >  qu.  Kn  gn  or  n\  knave f  kneaJ,  &c. ;  /piarled^ 
gnash,  gncnv,  nibble,  nap.  %  882.  History  of  H.  When 
sounded  initially;  misuse  of  >i.  hi  >  l\  hn  >  n ',  hr  >  r\  t& 
in  laddtr,  nap,  rather,  See.  §  383.  Final  h,  now  (,7/  ;  horaugh, 
boiii^h,  &€■  The  combination  g/y//  explained.  §  334.  Final 
ht  \  now  ght,  §  835.  l.o.'^s  of  k  \  finally,  as  in  fee,  lea;  medi- 
ally, in  trout,  not ;  initially,  in  it.  Loss  of  A.S.  ^  ;  ear  (of  com), 
see,  h<2r,  8.,  IVelsh.  §  836.  J/'w  >  'vh\  wh  for  tv,  in  whit, 
whelk ^  luhortleberry.  §  887.  History  of  G;  gear,  get,  giddy, 
&C.      Cg>>;  as  in  ye,  yea,  yes\  also  in  yard,  yair,  Sec.  Gi 

>  j^,  as  in  yard  (rod),  yearn,  8cc.  Mid.  E.  3.  A.  S.  ge-  >  y- 
or  A.  S.  j,Y  >  e  in  c  yjonx^h.  G  lost  in  //,  itt  h,  idcle.  §  338. 
Final  and  medial  g  :  g  >  gh,  in  neigh ;  g  >  y  or  i,  in  day, 
gray,  key,  ail,  blain,  &c. ;  g^w  ox  ow,  in  b<yw,/o7vl.  See,  and  in 
morroio,  &c. ;  ^  >  /,  in  dwarf ;  ^  is  lost  in  steward,  nine,  tile. 
Ng>  nge  in  singe,  stingy,  g  is  lost  in  lent.  §  88*J.  Double^; 
A.S.  rg>  M.  E.  ^or  gi:<'  >  E.  dge,  in  W^y.  ^^/jv;  is  vocal- 
ised in  lay,  lie,  buy.  Gg  or  g  final  pre.served  in  Scand.  words, 
as  in  egg,  v.,  egg,  s.  §  840.  History  of  T.  T>  d,  in  jfroud, 
pride,  clod;  t  >  th,  in  swarthy,  lath,  y  lost  in  atwil,  best,  last, 
ado,  Sec.  §  841.  Excrescent  /,  after  n  or  s.  Dissimilated  gemi- 
nation. Exx  ;  against,  amidst,  8cc. ;  ancnt.  §  3I2.  History  of 
'\\\.  \\>icele'>s  ///  (^;;  voiced  tJi  ^  ;  ^  >  </,  in  afford,  burden, 
(cuLi,  &c. ;  1'  >  t,  in  fu  ii^ht,  ncstril,  &c. ;  ths  >  ss,  in  /'//jj, 
Usiom,  Th  lost,  in  worship,  wrist.  Sec,  and  in  wkiitU,  iK'hack. 
%  848.  History  of  D.  Vemer's  Law.  Z?  >  g ;  AfM<rr.  thither, 
&c. ;  d  ^  t,  in  (i/"'^/,  iutthfish,  tilt  {of  cartj  ;  Ti^(?/t/,  /'/<///,  &c. ; 
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$  844.  Loss  of  </,  as  in  anrwer^  gospel.  Excrescent  d ;  after  »,  in 
bound  (to  go),  dwindle ;  after  /,  in  aldtr,  elder ;  ds>  ss,  in  bUss^ 
gossip.      §  845.  History  of  N.        >  ot,  in  hemp,  wimberry^ 

See. ;  w  >  /,  in  flannel,  peri7vinkU  (fish).  §  846.  N  lost  in  A.  S. ; 
also  lost  in  spider,  Thursday ;  and  in  inflexions.  Initial  n 
lost  in  adder,  auger ;  an-  lost  in  drake.  §  847.  Intrusive  n ; 
nrwt,  nunele,  nightingale  ;  bittern,  marten,  stubborn.  Nd  >  nn, 
in  winmnv.  §  848.  History  of  P.  /'  >  l>,  fcbble,  dribble, 
ivahble,  cobweb.  P>f{v),  in  knave.  Excrescent  / after  as  in 
empty.  §  349.  Histon,^  of  F.  Often  sounded  as  v.  Use  of  ff. 
/"  >  II  initially,  in  vam,  vat,  vinc-otui,  vixcu  \  finally,  in  H'l  CS, 
calves,  calve.  F  lost  in  hast,  hath,  had,  head,  lord,  lady.  Fm  > 
mm,  in  lemman.  Lammas,  woman.  §  850.  History  of  B.  />' 
>  /».  in  gossip,  unkempt.  Excrescent  l\  after  vi ;  in  embers,  &c. 
§  351.  History  of  M.  J/ lost  in  five,  ousel,  soft;  in  >  n  in  ant, 
Hants,  aunt.  §  352.  History  of  Y.  Aryan  V  prcsencd  in  iv. 
yea.,  yes,  year,  Sec.  §  3rj3.  History  of  R.  A'  >  /,  in  smoulder  \ 
rr  >  dd,  in  paddock ;  r  lost  in  speak,  speech ;  r  intrusive  in 
bridepoom,  hoarse,  surf.  Metathesis  of  r,  as  in  bird,  burn,  &c. 
§  854.  History  of  L.  /,  lost  in  each,  'u<hi(h,  such,  as.  En  inland; 
not  sounded  in  cal/\  It  >  //,  in  totter.  §  855.  History  of  VV. 
A.  S.  -^ue  >  -07v,  in  arrow.  A.  S.  -w  absorbed  in  tree,  kme.  W 
lost  in  oote,  cud,  lark,  aught,  soul\  and  in  initial  wl,  thw,  tw, 
sw.  ll'v  >  U'h.  ll'r.  //>u'h,  in  7o/wle,  whoop.  §  35G. 
History  of  S.  S  written  ce,  finally;  s  >  c,  in  cinder:  s  >  sc, 
in  scythe ;  j  >  ^  in  adze,  bediun,  with  which  cf.  rise,  besom. 
Voicing  of  f .  ^  >  sh,  in  gush ;  s  >  ch,  in  limh-pin,  hench- 
man, k  857.  S  >  r,  by  Vemer's  Law,  as  in  are,  were,  lorn,  <S:c. 
§  858.  .S  lost,  finally,  in  burial,  riddle,  pea.  Oric^in  of  s  in 
skates,  bodice t  eaves.  %  85'.'.  Sp  p,  in  poiidU  (small  ypade  . 
S  intrusive,  in  island.  S  prefixed  in  squeeze.  5  <  /j  in  sneeze ; 
lost  in  neeze.  %  860.  History  of  SK.  Sk  (sc)  >  sh,  in  shame, 
shine  ;  c-.\cei>tic)ns.  'I'he  word  schooner.  St  >  ss,  in  blossom, 
&c.  Metathesis  of  sk  and  sfi.  j  861.  Table  of  Principal  Con- 
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especially  in  inflexions.  Loss  of  final  w  in  ^<e,  knee ;  loss  of 
final  s  in  burial,  See.  §  866.  Syncof>e;  as  in  eer  for  /wr. 
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Chaptf.r  XX.— Dot^ptkts  and  CoMPoiTNDs.  S  889.  Dimor- 
phism. Definilicni  of  doublets.  §  3'>0.  Doublets  sometimes 
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Page  103,  last  line  of  text   Shift  the  former  *  so  as  to  follow 

t>i  radar 

„     136,  1.  16.    For  *dhu^tar  read  *dhugiUt 
„         1.  9.  Ftr  puatlti  nod  paxuitic 

187,  1.  16.  Insert  Gonuna  after  rMm 
^    189,  L  9.  Ibiert  otmuna  after  shook 

w    33^>  ^^^^  3f        li'^c-         ewans'  read  *«paiu* 

i>    3^51  !•  ^  from  bottom.   Omit  one  of  the  commas  after  ii^wa 

„   440,  1.  10  from  bottom*   For  rd^wt  read  rAwip 
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CHAPTER  L 
Intsobvctokt. 

{ 1.  It  will  assist  me  in  explaining  the  scope  of  the  pre- 

bcni  book  if  I  first  of  all  make  a  few  rem;irks  upon  a  given 
passage  of  Knglish  literature.  For  this  purpose,  I  open 
Booth's  reprint  of  the  celebrated  'First  Fcjlio'  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  first  printed  in  1623.  In  Actus  Tertia 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  Gremio  thus  speaks  of 
Petruchto : — 

Tut,  flic's  a  Lambe,  a  Doue,  a  foole  to  him : 

lie  tell  yott  lir  Luee$ttio  \  when  the  PrieR 

Shoulde  aske  if  Kathirine  fhould  be  his  wife, 

I,  by  goggs  woones  quoth  he,  and  fwore  so  loud, 

That  all  amax*d  the  Pried  let  fall  the  booke, 

And  as  he  ftoop'd  againe  to  take  it  vp, 

This  mad-brain*d  bridegroome  tooke  him  such  a  cuiTe, 

That  downe  fell  Prieft  and  booke,  and  booke  and  Prieft, 

Now  take  them  vp  quoth  he,  if  any  lift.' 

Those  who  arc  accu>iome{l  only  to  modern  print  and 
sj>clling  will  at  once  notice  slight  variations  between  the  old 
and  modern  methods  of  priming  this  well-known  passage. 
Thus  the  use  of  /  to  represent  the  affirmative  aye  has 
certainly  a  peculiar  look ;  and  few  people  would  now  make 
•  use  of  such  an  expression  as  Mf  any  list/   This  will  at  once 
)  help  US  to  see  that  our  language  has  a  history,  and  that  it 
alters  from  time  to  time.  The  importance  of  studying  our 
yot.  I.  B 
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language  hisiinricaUy  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  A 
student  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  older  forms  of  it,  is 

in  no  wise  qualified^  lo  give  opini<)ns  upon  the  derivation  of 
English  words,  unless  the  word  be  derived  from  Latin  or 
Greek  in  so  obvious  a  manner  that  the  derivation  canii  )! 
easily  be  missed  by  such  as  have  received  a  fair  education 
in  those  languages ;  and  even  then,  if  the  word  has  come  to 
us  indirectly,  through  the  French,  he  is  very  likely  to  miss 
some  important  point  concerning  it. 

§  2.  Glancing  once  more  at  the  above  quotation,  let  us 
consider  the  various  points  about  it  which  call  for  special 
attention  and  study.  First  of  all,  we  naiur,i!!\  i  whu  was 
the  author,  and  at  what  time  did  he  live?  W  liat  kind  of 
literary  work  is  here  exhibited,  in  what  relation  does  it  stand 
to  other  works  by  tlie  same  writer,  and  what  is  the  exact 
date  of  its  composition  \  These  are  questions  which  chiefly 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  history  of  English  literature,  and 
to  literary  history  in  general.  Looking  at  it  once  more  from 
another  point  of  view,  we  may  ask,  in  what  language  is  this 
UTiLien,  and  at  wiial  period  ?  Wlial  were  the  peculiarities  of 
the  language  at  that  ])eriod,  as  regards  the  pronunciation, 
the  speihn^;,  the  method  of  priming  and  punctuation,  the 
grammar,  and  the  nature  of  (he  vocabulary?  These  are 
questions  which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  history  of  language  in  general. 

§  ft.  With  a  view  to  limiting  the  field  of  observation  and 
erquiry  as  far  as  possible,  I  propose,  in  the  present  work,  to 
consider  chiefly  the  vocabulary,  and  further  to  limit  this,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  vocabulary  of  our  language  as  it  is 
current  at  the  present  day.  And  further,  as  regards  the 
vocabulary,  I  propose  to  deal  mainly  with  the  ttymology  of 

'  T  have  frequently  heard  such  grossly  false  ^tntements  concerning 
Fii-^lish  5:0  conlKlcntly  uttered  by  supposed  'scholars'  that  any  hint  of 
contradiction  was  hopeless  Nothing  was  left  but  to  Usten  in  sileat 
thame. 
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the  words  which  go  to  compose  it ;  so  that  the  precise  sub- 
ject of  our  enquiry  is,  in  fact,  the  etymology  of  words 
CURRENT  IN  MODERN  Kngush.  At  the  Same  time,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  lliat  all  the  points  mentioned  above 
are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  subject,  ^e 
shall  certainly  make  a  great  mistake  unless  we  are  always 
ready  to  accept  such  help  as  may  be  afforded  us  by  con- 
sideriog  the  literary  use  of  words,  the  phonetic  history  of 
their  changing  forms,  the  dates  at  which  certam  changes 
of  form  took  place,  the  dates  at  which  certain  words  (pre- 
viously iHikiiown)  Cenne  iiUu  iurrciil  use,  and  ihe  changes  lo 
which  wui  cis  are  subject  in  con  -c quence  of  their  grammatical 
relation  to  each  other  in  the  sentence.  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  limit  the  subject  as  lar  as  possible  in  order  to 
master  the  essential  principles  with  less  effort,  we  are  often 
obliged,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  use  of  all  the  aid  that 
can  be  afforded  us  by  proper  attention  to  chronology  and 
linguistic  history ;  and  we  ofien  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
seek  for  aid  from  all  the  resources  which  comjmrative  philo- 
logy can  )  icld.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  vocabulary  and 
grammar  of  every  language  can  be,  to  some  extent,  con- 
sidered independently,  1  propose  to  leave  the  grammar  in 
the  background,  and  to  refer  the  reader,  for  further  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  to  Morris's  *  Historical  Outlines  of  Knj;- 
lish  Accidence/  and  M&tznei^s  '£ngli8che  Grammatik,'  of 
which  there  is  an  English  translation  by  C*  J.  Grece.  Another 
highly  unportant  work  is  the  '  Historische  Grammatik  der 
cnglischen  Sprache*  by  C.  F.  Koch,  which,  like  the  work 
by  Matzner,  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
about  the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  To  these 
three  books  1  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  particularly,  and 
I  have  frequently  drawn  upon  them  for  illustrative  examples. 

{  4.  The  most  remarkable  point  about  the  vocabulary  of 
modem  English  is  its  comfositb  nature.  Certainly  no 
language  was  ever  composed  of  such  numerous  and  such 
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diverse  elements.  The  sentiment  of  the  old  Roman — *  homo 
sum:  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  jjuto^' — ^has  been  fully 

accepted  by  the  Englishman,  with  a  very  practical  effect 
upon  his  language.  Tliis  important  subject,  of  the  various 
sources  whence  our  language  has  been  supplied,  will  form 
the  subject  of  Chapter  II ;  and  the  succeeding  Chapters  of 
the  present  volume  will  deal  with  what  may  be  called  tlie 
native  element  or  the  primary  source  of  modem  English. 
I  also  take  into  consideration  Latin  words  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  early  words  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  origin. 
The  secondary  sources,  including  the  very  important  French 
element,  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  volume. 

*  *I  ftm  ft  mftn,  and  nothing  whidi  rdates  to  man  Gftn  be  a  matter  of 
Qacoooem  to  me ; '  Teteiioe^  HmuttmHmwitmemt, !.  i.  95. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Sourcss  of  the  English  Language* 

§  5.  Cliroziology.  In  considering  the  various  sources 
from  which  the  vocabulary  of  modern  English  has  been 
drawn,  our  most  important  help  is  chronok^.  A  strict 
attention  to  chronology  will  often  decide  a  question  which 
might  otherwise  be  somewhat  obscure.  A  smgle  example 
may  suffice  to  shew  this,  and  may  furnish  further  instruction 
by  the  way.  Johnson's  Dictiunary.  in  ti\  iiiiig  of  the  word 
surloin,  under  the  spelling  sirloin,  refers  us  to  the  5th  sense 
of  j/r,  under  which  we  find,  accordingly,  that  sirloin  is  '  a 
title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  one  of  our  kings 
knighted  in  a  good  humour/  This  is  one  of  those  fomous 
and  abundant  falsehoods  which  the  general  public,  who 
usually  have  no  special  linguistic  experience,  applaud  to  the 
echo  and  believe  greedily ;  but  any  student  who  has  had  but 
a  moderate  experience  of  the  history  of  language  cannot  but 
feel  some  doubts,  ami  will  at  once  ask  the  very  pertinent 
question,  who  icas  the  kinq  ?  Turning  to  Richardson  s 
Dictionary,  we  are  told  that  surloin  is  *  the  loin  of  beef,  so 
entitled  by  King  James  the  First,'  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
is  offered  of  this  historical  event,  nor  is  any  hint  given  as  to 
the  author  who  is  responsible  for  such  a  statement.  But  in 
an  account  of  some  expenses  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  quoted  by  Wedgwood  from  the 
Athenxuin  of  Dec.  28,  1867,  we  find  the  cuLry  -  A  surloyn 
beeff,  vii  d*  Thus  chronology  at  once  tells  us  that  the  word 
was  in  use  at  least  a  century  before  King  James  I  was  born, 
and  effectually  disposes  of  this  idle  and  mischievous  invention. 
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In  fact,  our  loin  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  French  longc 
(fonnerly  also  spelt  logne\  and  our  surknn  from  the  French 
ntrlongeK  In  Lattr^'s  French  Dictionary  is  a  quotation 
shewing  that  surhmge  was  ahieady  in  use  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  carries  the  word's  history  still  further  back. 
Hence  we  learn  the  very  necessary  lesson,  that  etymology 
requires  scientific  treatment,  and  does  not  consist  in  giving 
indolent  cretlence  to  silly  guesses  :  and  we  at  once  establish 
the  value  of  chronology  as  a  helpful  guide  to  the  truth. 

^  6.  Additions  to  the  Vooabnlary,  The  vocabulary 
of  the  English  language  has,  for  many  centuries,  been 
steadily  increased  by  the  constant  addition  of  new  words 
borrowed  from  extraneous  sources.  It  is  true  that  many 
words,  being  no  longer  wanted,  or  having  their  places 
supplied  by  more  convenient  or  more  popular  expressions, 
have  from  time  to  lime  become  obsolete ;  but  the  loss  thus 
occasioned  has  always  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
additions  from  without.  In  some  cases  we  are  able  to  tell 
the  exact  date  at  which  a  word  has  been  introduced.  Two 
examples  of  this  may  be  readily  given.  The  verb  to  boycott 
was  first  used  in  1880,  being  suddenly  brought  into  use  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Captain  Boycott,  of 
Lough  Mask  House,  in  Mayo  (Ireland),  was  subjected  to  a 
kind  of  social  outlawry  by  the  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
and  to  whom  he  had  L^iven  offence.  Such  treatment  was 
called  l»iy colling^  and  the  use  of  the  word  may  be  readily 
understood  by  help  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  of  Dec.  4,  1880: — ^They  advise  that  men  who 
pay  full  rents  shall  be  Boycotted;  nobody  is  to  work  for 

*  Thus  surloin  \%  really  the  upper  part  of  tlic  loin  ;  from  F.  /«r, 
above,  nnd  O.  F.  iojnie,  fon^'c,  the  Ir-m.  Aj^mui,  the  F.  rur  h  from 
Lai.  iu/hcr,  above ;  aiid  hn^i  represeiUi  a  i*al.  fern.  adj.  lumbea,  furrned 
from  tttmhiSf  a  loin.  In  many  caiet  I  shall  not  give  the  det^U  of  such 
etymologiet,  u  they  can  be  found  in  my  Etymological  Dictiooaiy,  or 
in  the  epitome  of  it,  called  the  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary,  both  of 
which  aie  published  by  tlie  Clarendon  Preii» 
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them,  nobody  is  to  sell  them  anything,  nobody  is  to  buy 
anything  of  them/  Further,  the  people  who  acted  against 
Captain  Boycott  were  called  Boycotters,  and  the  Echo  news- 
paper of  Dec.  7,  1880,  even  vcntiireil  to  speak  of  'the  latest 
victim  of  Boycottism Here  is  a  case  still  fresh  within  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  which  at  once  shows  how  readily 
a  new  verb  can  be  formed  to  express  a  new  kind  of 
social  oppression;  whilst  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  so 
well  determined,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  search*  for 
examples  of  it  earlier  than  1880*  The  other  example  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  word  mob^  which  is  a  mere  contraction 
of  the  Latin  m')bih-  or  mobile  vulgus  (the  fickle  cio'.vxl  or 
multitude),  first  introduced  as  a  convenient  form  for  common 
cse,  and  afterwards  retained  because  of  its  convenience. 
This  word  can  be  dated,  without  much  risk  of  error,  about 
1688.  In  Shadwell*s  Squire  of  Alsatia,  4to.,  1688,  the  word 
is  spelt  nuthiU  on  p.  3,  but  moh  on  p.  59.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  6th  S.  xti.  501.)  In  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian,  written 
in  1690,  we  find  the  word  mobiU  in  Act  i.  sc.  i,  whilst  in  Act  iii. 
sc.  3  it  is  shortened  to  moh.  In  1692,  he  again  uses  moby  in 
his  j)ieUce  to  Clcomenes.  I  have  given,  in  my  Dictionary, 
examples  from  the  Haiton  Correspondence,  of  the  use  of 
mobile  in  1690,  but  mob  in  1695.  We  shall  not  be  likely  to 
find  many  examples  of  the  use  of  mob  before  1688,  nor  of 
mobUe  long  after  1690. 

{  7.  Ohanges  introdaoed  qnonmringly  but  dlently. 
These  constant  additions  to  our  language  are  seldom  much 
noticed  by  any  of  us.  They  usually  creep  in  unobserved ; 
or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  hqyettti^  they  are  so  curious  as  to 
force  themselves  upon  our  attention,  the  novelty  soon  wears 
off.  and  we  soon  come  to  employ  them  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  manner  or  time  ol  their  introduction.  *  In  this 
matter  of  language,'  says  Archbishop  Trench,  'how  few 
aged  persons  ...  are  conscious  of  any  serious  difference 

*  The  word  is  well  explamed  ud  iUutiated  in  the  New  E.  Dictionary. 
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between  the  spoken  language  of  their  early  youth,  and  that 
of  their  old  age;  are  aware  thai  words  and  ways  of  using 
words  are  obsolete  now,  which  were  usual  then;  tliat  many 
words  are  current  now,  which  had  no  existence  at  that  time ; 
that  new  idioms  have  sprung  up,  that  old  idioms  have  past 
away.  And  yd  it  is  certain  that  so  it  must  be, , . .  But  there 
are  few  to  whom  this  is  brought  so  distinctly  home  as 
it  was  to  Cazton,  who  writes — ^**our  language  now  used 
varolii  far  from  that  which  was  used  and  spoken  when  I 
was  horn'."'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  best  to  fix  an 
absolute  date  for  the  period  of  the  language  under  discus- 
sion; and  I  therefore  take  the  year  1885  as  our  starting- 
point,  being  the  year  in  which  this  work  was  commenced. 

§  6.  SoforoM  of  the  Language,  Before  we  can  discvss 
the  etymology  of  any  word  employed  in  modem  English,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  quite  certain,  if  possible,  as  to  the  source 
whence  the  word  has  come  to  us.  It  would  be  useless  to 
try  to  explain  sueli  a  word  as  tiixir  by  the  help  of  La.:ii  or 
Dutch,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  term  of  alchemy, 
and,  as  such,  is  due  to  the  Arabic  el-tkstr.  Here  c7  {ijh  is  die 
definite  article,  and  iksir,  i.  e.  essence  or  *  the  philosopher's 
stone,'  is  not  a  true  Arabic  word,  but  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  ^p^,  dry  or  dried  up,  a  term  applied  to  the  residuum 
left  in  a  retort*.  Archbishop  Trench  gives  a  long  list  of 
words  which  have  found  their  way  into  English  from  variotis 
sources*  but  I  have  since  given  a  fuller  and  more  exact  list 
in  the  Appendix  to  my  Dictionary*.  In  the  attempt  to  settle 
this  question  of  '  distribution  '  of  our  words  according  to  the 
languages  whence  ihey  are  derived,  we  always  receive  great 

*  TiCDch  ;  <  English  Past  and  Present,'  lect  i ;  9th  ed.,  pp.  8-10.  See 
die  whole  ptttage. 

'  Explained  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Et3miologicaI  Dictionary,  p.  801. 
'  '  Itaglisb  Past  and  Present,*  lect  i.  See  also  Morris,  Eng.  Aficidenoe^ 
§  29- 

*  *  Disttribution  of  Words/  at  p.  747  of  the  larger  ctiiliuii,  or  p.  603 
of  the  Ccmciae  edition. 
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help  from  chronology  and  history.  Hence  the  following 
'  Canons  for  Etymology '  are  of  primary  importance.  Before 
sttempting  an  etymology,  aseertftin  the  eazUest  form 

and  use  of  the  word,  and  observe  chronology.  If  the 
word  be  of  nat'vo  origin,  wo  should  next  trace  its 
history  m  cognate  languages.  If  the  word  be  bor- 
rowed, we  must  observe  geography  and  the  history 
of  evente*  remembering  that  borrowings  are  due  to 
aotnal  oontaot.  We  may  be  sure,  for  example,  that  we  did 
not  take  the  word  elixir  directly  from  the  Moors,  but  rather 
obtained  it  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  in  which  language 
alchemical  treatises  were  usually  written. 

§  9.  Enumeration  of  these  sources.  The  various  sources 
of  Knjrlish  may  be  thus  eiiumcraled X^king  English  to. 
rf>pri  v;i  r^^  ^hf  nf^'''^'^  cpp/  rh  of  tlic  Low-German  conquerors 
of  England^  jhe  earliest  accessioas„iO  the  langiiagc,  after 
A.o.  459,  were  due  to  hoaowings  from  the  Celtic  inhahifantw 
*  jofjoicjsiaod.  Latin  occupies  the  curious  position  of  a  lan- 
guage which  has  lent  us  words  at  many  different  dates,  from 
a  period  preceding  historical  record  *  down  to  modem  times. 
Many  Scandinavian  words  were  introduced  at  an  early  date, 
chiefly  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  although  most 
of  them  cannot  be  traced  much  further  back  than  1200,  or 
evun  s»onic\vhat  later.  Owing  to  an  almost  constant  trade 
or  contact  with  Holland,  Dutch  words  liave  been  borrowed 
directly  at  various  periods ;  the  chief  of  these  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  reign  of  Edward  ill  and  Elizabeth.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  words  have  been  borrowed  from  Greek, 
many  of  which  belong  purely  to  science  or  literature  rather 

'  For  faller  details,  sec  Morris,  English  Accidence,  ch.  iii. 

a  .Sewrnl  Kitin  words  were  known  to  the  Teutonic  tritx:8  bcfoic  the 
Saxon  iavu&ion  of  Lnglaud.  Such  words  are  camp,  casere,  mil,  />in, 
strati  (camp,  Csesar,  mile,  pine,  i.  e.  punishment,  street; ;  *  DiakcU  and 
Ptefaiitoric  Fonnt  of  Old  £agliali»'  bj  H.  Sweet ;  Phii,  Soc,  Trmm^ 
187^  p.  543.  Some,  fltich  as  f^ri  (harbour),  wali,  Scc^  may  have  been 
Icunt  fiom  the  Biitons. 
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than  to  the  spoken  languaj^e.  Such  as  have  been  borrowed 
direclly  may  mostly  be  dated  from  a  period  not  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  wlien  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Greek  took  place  owing  to  the  teaching  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
and  others  at  Cambridge^.  Before  that  period*  many  Greek 
words  found  their  way  indeed  into  English,  but  only 
directly ^  through  the  medium  of  Latin  or  French;  such 
words  commonly  refer  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  or  to  the  art 
of  medicine.  The  Norman  conquest  opened  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  French  words  into  English,  but  this  in- 
trodiK  tion  was  at  first  very  sparing,  so  that  the  number  of 
them  extant  in  English  writings  before  the  year  1300  is  by 
no  means  large.  After  that  date,  the  influx  of  them  was 
immense,  especially  during  the  fourteenth  century;  so  much 
so  that  by  the  end  of  that  century  the  composite  character  of 
our  language  was  completely  established.  One  great  cause 
of  this  was  certainly  the  influence  of  the  law-courts,  which 
notoriously  retain  to  the  present  day  many  old  French  words 
that  have  dropped  out  of  current  use,  or  have  never  found 
their  \\ay  into  our  daily  speech.  Besides  these  sources,  there 
are  no  others  of  importance  much  before  1500,  with  the  sole 
and  cnriotis  exception  of  the  Semitic  languages,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic.  The  Hebrew  words  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  rendered  such  words  as  seraph  and 
sabbath  lamiUar  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  authors  at  an 
early  period.  Arabic  words  came  through  contact  with 
Eastern  commerce,  or  were  due  to  some  acquaintance,  either 
through  the  medium  of  Eatin  or  by  way  of  France  and 
Spain,  with  the  Moors  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  latter  country. 
But  about  the  year  1500,  our  language  entered  upon  what 

»  '  Thy  age,  like  onrs,  O  Soul  of  Sir  John  Clicek, 
Hated  not  leaniin/:^  worse  than  toad  or  nsp. 
AMicn  thou  laughl'st  Cambritige,  and  King  Etlward,  Greek.' 

Milton  i  Smmt  vt 
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may  be  dcfiFiitcly  called  its  modern  stage.  Not  only  did  the 
discovery  of  America  lender  [jossible  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  few  native  American  words,  but  English  was  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  owing  to 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  foreign  travel  and  trade,  and  the 
increased  facilities  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  French 
language  began  to  borrow  largely  from  Italian,  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  Francis  I  (i 515-1547)  and  Henry  II 
(1547^^559)  J  we  frequently  borrowed  Italian  words, 
not  only  indirectly,  througli  the  French,  but  directly  also. 
Wyalt  and  Surrey  studied  and  imitated  Italian,  and  already 
in  1545  we  find  Ascham,  in  his  Preface  to  Toxophilus^  com* 
plaining  that  many  English  writers  use  '  straunge  wordes,  as 
latin,  french,  and  lUUidn';  see  Arber's  reprint,  p^  I8^  The 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  century  succeeding  it, 
made  our  travellers  familiar  with  such  foreign  languages  as 
German  ^,  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian;  and  later  still,  words 
have  been  introduced  from  many  others,  including  various 
Indian  lani^uages,  and  the  diverse  t(  iiLiiies  scattered  over  the 
continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  remoter  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  distant  islands  of  Polynesia.  We  have  also 
borrowed  Spanish  words  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of 
French,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV  of  France  (1589-16x0); 
and  even  directly,  from  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  influence  of  French  upon  English  has 
now  lasted  for  more  thaii  five  centuries. 

§  10.  The  Modern  Period  begins  about  1600.  Tt 
will  thus  appear  that  a  tolerably  distinct,  though  arbitrary, 
line  of  separation  may  be  drawn  by  taking  the  date  1500* 

'  See  an  e<^srxy  on  '  The  Influence  of  Italian  upon  English  Literatuxe,* 
by  J.  Ross  Murray;  l886. 

'  The  number  of  words  directly  derived  from  German  is  very  small. 
A  coDsiderable  ntraiber  were  derived  from  Old  or  Middle  High  German 
Ihroogh  the  medium  of  French.  The  common  popular  delnnon  about 
the  '  derivation'  of  Enj^lish  from  CeTman  h  refiited  below. 

^  Some  preier  to  take  the  date  1485,  i.  e.  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
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as  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  language.  Roughly  speaking,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions,  this  date  separates  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
laniruap^e  from  nearlv  all  contact  with  such  lansrua^rcs  as 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German,  Greek  (as  used  in 
science  or  as  an  immediate  source),  TurJush,  Russian,  and 
Hungarian  in  Europe,  and  (with  the  exceptions  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  of  Pei^ian)  from  nearly  eveiy 
tongue  not  spoken  within  the  European  continent  If, 
therefore,  we  ascertain  that  a  given  word  was  already  in 
common  use  in  the  fifteenth  ceniiir\,  (  r  ruin  i\  the  range  of 
our  search  is  much  limited.  Wortls  of  Ka^leni  origin  are, 
in  general,  easily  detected  and  set  aside;  and  when  these 
are  disposed  of,  the  choice  is  usually  limited  to  English, 
Low  German,  Scandinavian,  or  Dutch  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  (in  a  Latin  or  French  form)  on 
the  other.  The  Celtic  words  stand  apart  from  these,  and 
often  present  much  difficulty ;  and  there  are  doubtless  some 
cases  in  which  a  word  borrowed  from  French  turns  out  to 
be  ultimately  of  Celtic  origin.  (Jwing  to  this  gradual 
narrowing  down  of  the  number  of  original  sources  as  we 
recede  fiom  modern  to  more  ancient  times,  the  question  of  a 
word's  origin  frequently  resolves  itself  into  the  tolerably  simple 
form — is  it  native  English,  Scandinavian,  Latin,  or  French? 
These  four  sources  are  all  of  primary  importance,  and  will 
each  of  them  be  considered  hereafter;  but  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  words  borrowed  before  the  Norman  Conquest)  only 
the  two  former  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 

§  11.  Foreign  things  denoted  by  foreign  words.  The 
best  way  to  sol  abniu  ilie  enquiry  into  the  etymology  of  a 
given  word  is,  as  1  have  said,  to  tind  out  the  earliest  example 
of  its  use.   Yet  even  without  this  aid,  our  general  knowledge 

Henry  VII,  as  tlie  dale  of  the  coinnunccment  of  the  modern  period. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  it.  Tlic  discovery  of  America  did  not  take  place 
till  1493,  and  the  very  yeaur  1500  is  itunotts  for  the  diiGomy  of  BniiL 
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of  history  and  geography  will  often  indicate  the  true  source, 

by  telling  us  something  about  the  ihing  which  the  word 
indicates. 

Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Trench's  *  English  Past 
and  Present/  lect.  L    The  mere  mention  of  hoUand  suggests 
Dutch ;  whilst  geography  tells  us  that  Holland  contains  the 
town  of  Delft,  whence  our  dtlf^  as  well  as  the  province  of 
Gelderland,  whence  our  gueldtr-rasi'^*  The  g^tir  suggests 
Icelandic,  and  meerschaum  German.   Such  words  as  clan^ 
claymore^  gillie,  loch,  pibroch,  slogan,  whisky^  can  hardly  be 
other  than  Gaelic.    Such  musical  terms  as  allegro,  andaniCy 
duet,  opera,  pianoforlc,  solo,  sorui/a,  s(prano,  irio,  are  of  course 
Italian ;  and  so  are  canio,  cicerone^  doge,  incognito^  intaglio, 
laoOy  macaroni^  mczzotinio^  stanza^  sHUiio^  vermicelli,  vista* 
The  very  forms  of  the  words  at  once  betray  their  origin. 
Similarly  the  student  of  Spanish  easily  recognises  the  words 
armada^  armadillo,  dcUfdumna,  fioiilla,  grandee^  hidalgo,  junia, 
hssOy  maiaebr^  mosquito,  negro,  peccadillo,  primero,  quadroofiy 
real  (as  the  name  of  a  coin),  tornado,  vanilla  ,   and  even 
those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  that  language  naturally 
associate  armada,  don,  duenna,  grandee,  hidalgo,  matador  with 
Spain,  and  lasso,  negro,  quadroon,  with  the  Spanish  colonies. 
We  cannot  mention  a  drosfy,  a  rottble,  a  steppe,  or  a  versi 
without  thinking  of  Russia,  nor  such  words  as  amazon,  am* 
hrotia,  aniisirophe,  asphodel,  episode.  Hades,  ichor,  myriad, 
viyih,  nepenthe,  panoply,  stropJie,  tantalise,  threnody,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  glorious  poetry  of  ancient  Greece. 
Tales  of  Persian  origin  or  accounts  of  travels  in  that  country 
are  sure  to  introduce  us  to  the  bazaar,  the  caravan,  the 
divan ;  the  shah,  the  pasha,  and  the  dervish  will  not  go  un- 
mcntioned  ;  nor  will  the  Eastern  imagery  be  complete  without 
the  ghoul,  the  houri,  and  the  peri*   It  is  the  Malay  who  calls 
his  sword  a  creese,  and  who  runs  amsick ;  the  Chinese  who 
grows  tea ;  the  Thibetan  who  acknowledges  a  supreme  lama, 

^  The  spelling  guelder-  is  due  to  the  Frmch  spelling  Gueldre. 
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while  the  Tartar  calls  his  chief  lord  a  Ithan,  and  the  Russian 

a  czar^.  Baniam  is  in  Java;  i^amboi^c  is  only  a  French 
spelling  of  Cambodia.  Australia  possesses  tiie  kangaroo  and 
the  wombat',  tlie  inhabitant  of  Tahiii  tattooes  himself.  Guirua 
is  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  islands  have 
given  a  name  to  a  bird,  a  wine,  and  a  dance.  Stories  about 
the  North  American  Indians  speak  of  the  moost^  the  opossum^ 
the  ra^con,  and  the  skunJk ;  of  the  warrior  with  his  moceassmt^ 
iamahawkf  and  wampum^  and  his  squam  in  the  w^gwatiL 
These  instances  may  suffice  for  the  present ;  I  propose  to 
give  other   xan  n  lcs  in  due  course. 

§  12.  Useful  dates.  The  following  dates  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  important  in  relation  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  English  language. 

First  landing  of  Cazsar  in  Britam  .  .  .  B,C.  55 
Agricola  builds  his  line  of  forts,  and  reduces  Britain 

to  a  Roman  province  .....  A.D.  81 
Christianitv  introduced  into  Britain  .  .  .  iibout  liio 
Heni,'est  founds  the  kingdom  of  Kent  .  .  .  449 
Augustine  converts  .'ttbelberht  ....  597 
Northumberland  submits  to  Kcgberht  .  ,  .  829 
Ecgberht  defeats  the  Danes  ....  836 
The  Danes  winter  in  Sheppey  ....  855 
Peace  of  Wedmore ;  between  iElfred  and  Guthorm  878 
Danish  invasions  begin  again      ....  980 

Ascendancy  of  Cnut   1016 

Battle  of  Hastings   1066 

English  proclamation  of  Henry  III.    .  1358 

First  parliament  of  Edward  I   I275 

Year*books  of  Edward  I.  (Reports  of  cases  in  Anglo- 
French)    .  1393-1306 

Edward  111.  invades  France  ....  I539**40 
Pleadings  first  conducted  in  English,  though  recorded 

in  Latin   136a 

'  Not,  however,  a  tnie  Kussian  word  ;  but  a  Slavonic  modification  of 
Citsar.  Similarly  tiic  hu/uiii  denoted  by  a  word  borrowed  from  Swedish, 
and  allied  to  £.  imi. 
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English  fii9t  taught  in  schools     .      •      .      .  A.D.  1385 

Wars  of  the  Roses   I45S-7I 

Introduction  of  Printing-into  England       «  1477 

Columbus  discovers  San  Salvador       .      «      .  1492 

Modem  stage  of  English  begins  ....  t^fout  1500 
Ariosto  publishes  his  Orlando  Furiosa  (Banning 

of  Italian  influence)   15 16 

Tyndale's  New  Testament  first  printed       .       .  1525 

Sir  John  Cheke  teaches  (.reek  at  Cambridge     •  1540 

The  Netherlanders  resist  Spain  ....  1566 
Battle  of  Ivr>'.    (Beginning  of  frequent  borrowings  in 

French  from  Spanish  )   1590 

Authorised  version  of  the  Bible    ....  161 1 

First  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare        .      .      .  1623 

Civil  War   1642-9 

Proceedings  at  law  recorded  in  English     .  1730 

Clive  gains  the  battle  of  Plassey  ....  1757 

Captain  Cook's  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  1769 

Goethe's  '  Sorrows  of  Werter '  transited  into  English  1779 

Carlyle  translates  Goethe's  *Wilhefan  Meister'    .  1824 


{  18.  Histoiioal  Survey,  A  few  remarks  will  make 
dear  the  bearuigs  of  these  events  upon  our  language.  When 
Julius  Caesar  arrived  in  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south 
were  speaking  a  Celtic  dialect,  but  the  reduction  of  the 

island  to  a  Ivonuui  {)rovince  under  Agricola  gradually  in- 
troduced a  knowledge  of  Latin,  whicli  led  in  its  turn  to 
a  knowledge  of  Christianity.  After  the  Romans  withdrew 
from  the  island,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  English  invaders,  who 
founded  in  it  various  kingdoms,  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
of  Kent.  Ecgberht's  acquisition  of  Northumberland  brought 
the  whole  of  England  under  one  ruler;  whilst  the  mission 
of  St  Augustine  brought  in  Christianity  amongst  the  pagan 
English.  Ecgberht's  defeat  of  the  Danes  only  marks  the 
beginninjo:  of  a  long  struggle  of  two  centuries'.  Their  in- 
cursions still  continued,  so  that  in  855  they  spent  the  whole 

*  The  Danes,  in  small  numbers,  had  invaded  England  even  earlier,  ia 
787  and  832  ;  tee  Morris,  Eng.  Accidence,  §  23. 
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winter  in  Kent,  instead  of  retreating  homeward  for  that 
season,  as  they  had  heen  wont  to  do.  The  peace  of  Wed- 
more  brought  with  it  some  cessation,  but  at  the  close  of  the 

ichili  i^viiiury  we  find  them  again  aggressive,  until  a  Danish 
kingdom  was  ai  last  established  under  Cniit.  Thus  we 
aheady  see  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  fusion 
of  English  with  Latin  and  Scandinavian  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  whilst  a  few  terms  bad  probably  been  borrowed 
from  the  vanquished  Britons,  who  spoke  Celtic  dialects. 
Edward  the  Confessor's  relations  with  Normandy  first  in- 
troduced a  slight  acquaintance  with  French,  and  the  battle 
of  Hastings  rendered  that  language  and  Latin  almost  para- 
mouiii  lur  a  imu*.  But  English  rcijiained  so  much  the 
language  of  the  j)eo[)le  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  never 
lost,  and  on  one  solitary  occasion  Henry  III  actually  issued 
a  proclamation  in  the  native  language,  on  the  i8th  of  October, 
1258^  Throughout  his  reign  and  that  of  Edward  I  all  the 
Statutes  and  Reports  of  cases  in  the  law-courts  were  in 
French  or  Latin;  but  there  was  always  a  succession  of 
various  literary  works  in  English The  wars  of  Edward  III 
brought  us  into  closer  relation  with  French  as  spoken  in 
France,  which  by  this  time  differed  considerably  from 
the  Anglo-French  into  which  the  original  No.  nnii  French 
had  passed,  along  a  path  of  its  own.  Trc  \  isa,  an  luiglish 
writer  horn  in  Cornwall,  records  the  interesting  fact  that,  in 
the  year  1385,  children  left  off  translating  Latin  into  Anglo- 
French,  of  which  many  of  them  scarcely  knew  a  word,  and 
were  wisely  allowed  by  their  masters  to  express  themselves 

^  Edited  b]r  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  the 'Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society.* 

Anotlur  copy  of  ir  was  edited  by  my?clf  for  iht.'  same  5;ociety  ia  t88a. 

'  'Ihis  siiccci^ion  of  English  writings  may  most  easily  be  seen  by 
consulting,  in  order,  the  four  following  works  in  the  Clarendon  Tress 
Series:  rix.  Sweefs  Anglo-Saxon  Reader;  '  Specimens  of  English  from 
1 1 50  to  1300/  ed.  Morris:  'Specimens  of  English  from  1398  to  1393/ 
ed.  Morris  and  Skeal;  'SpedoMDS  of  English  from  1394  to  1579,* 
de.  Skeat. 
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in  their  native  tongpue  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  permitted  use  of  i^nglish  in  the  law-courts,  marks  the 
period  when,  after  a  long  struggle,  English  had  completed 
its  ascendancy  over  Anglo-French,  though  not  without 
borrowing  from  the  latter  a  large  number  of  words.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  we  find  three  distinct 
and  well-marked  literary  dialects  of  English,  the  Northern, 
Midland,  and  Southern ;  but  the  result  of  that  struggle  gave 
the  asccntiancy  to  the  Midland  dialect,  which  ihcn  became 
the  standard  literary  dialect  and  has  ever  since  so  remained. 
The  introduction  of  printing  gradually  brought  about  an 
enormous  di£ference  in  the  principle  of  spelling  words.  Before 
that  date»  none  but  phonetic  spelling  was  in  use,  every  word 
being  written  as  pronounced  by  the  scribe,  and  sometimes 
according  to  a  rule  of  his  own,  thus  producing  considerable 
^rariety.  This  variety  was  gradually  lessened,  till  at  last  it 
became  uniform ;  but  this  gain  in  uniformity  to  the  eye 
was  accompanied  by  a  far  greater  loss,  viz.  the  absence  of 
phonetic  truth  in  representing  the  sounds,  so  tliat  the  un- 
phonedc  and  indeed  unsystematic  bpelliug  gf  modem  English 
is  truly  deplorable. 

{ 14.  Kodem  Period.  The  discovery  of  America  gave 
an  enormous  impetus  to  foreign  commerce  and  travel,  not 
only  opening  out  a  new  world,  but  making  us  better 
acquainted  with  distant  regions  of  the  old  world  also. 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  marks  the  period  of  a  great 
reloriiialioii  in  religion,  and  of  a  large  advance  towards 
freedom  of  thought.  The  teaching  of  Greek  had  much 
iiifiiiciice  upon  the  revival  of  'classical'  learning.  The 
marriage  of  Henry  11  of  France  with  Catharine  de  Medici 
made  Italian  popular  at  the  French  court;  whilst  Wyatt 
and  Surrey  again  introduced  among  us  the  study  of  Italian, 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect  since  the  days  of  Chaucer 

*  For  this  curious  passage,  sec  Specimen*  of  Eo^li&b,  125^1393, 
p.  341.   Or  see  p.  31  of  the  present  vulome. 
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and  Lydgate The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain 
induced  many  English  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  Low 
Countries  against  the  Spaniards,  and  brought  us  into 
closer  contact  both  with  Dutch  and  Spanish ;  the  latter 
also  became  partially  known  in  France  during  the  wars 
of  Henry  IV  (of  Navarre).  Our  saitors  frequently  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  besides  gain- 
ing words  from  the  new  lands  which  they  visited.  The 
influence  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611  and  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  requires  no  comment.  It  is  remarkable  that 
great  changes  in  English  pronunciation  seem  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  ^ ;  but  some  obscurity 
still  rests  upon  this  difficult  subject  In  1730  a  national 
reproach  was  taken  away  by  the  tardy  confession  that  Eng- 
lish was  a  fit  language  in  which  to  record  proceedings  at 
law.  The  victories  of  Clive  opened  up  to  us  the  great 
resources  of  India ;  and  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook 
largely  extended  both  our  geographical  knowledge  and  our 
territory.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  is  the 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  (German  lanp:uat;e  among 
Englishmen  down  to  1824  ;  even  to  this  moment  the  marked 
neglect  of  German  in  our  English  schools  proves  an  amazing 
lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  Still  there 
has  been  a  great  advance  of  late  years  towards  a  more  general 
admission  of  its  value;  and  this  hopeful  sign  of  progress 
bids  us  not  to  despair  of  the  coming  of  a  time  when  not  only 
German,  hui  even  English  itself,  will  be  considered  worthy 
of  careful  and  scientific  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

•  These  authors  were  acquainted  with  Italian  hlcrature,  but  they  in- 
tTodvoed  into  English  no  Italimn  wordi»  unleis  we  credit  Chftnoer  with 
introducing  dtuat» 

*  Some  veiy  importast  changes  took  place  idll  earlier,  soon  after 
1500.  * 
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The  Native  element:  Dialects  of  Middle  Engush. 

{ 16.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
test  whereby  words  of  native  English  origin  may  be  known 
from  others.  It  is  here  that  even  a  small  knowledge  of 
grammar  is  of  great  service.  With  all  our  word-borrowing, 
nearly  the  whole  framework  of  our  grammar  was  English 
at  the  beginnintr,  and  has  so  remained  ever  since.  Borrowed 
words  have  usually  l>cen  made  to  conform  to  English  gram- 
mar, irrespective  of  ihcir  source.  Thus  the  Latin  plural  of 
index  is  indices,  but  the  use  of  tlie  form  indices  is  not  to  be 
commended.  The  English  plural  indexes  is  much  better, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  prevail.  For  a  list  of  pure  English 
words,  see  Morris,  English  Accidence,  $  31.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  here  that  aU  Ae  commonest  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  adverbs  of  time  and  place  belong  to  this  class ;  all 
strong,  auxiliary,  and  defective  verbs ;  all  pronuuns  and 
demonstrative  adjectives ;  adjectives  that  form  their  dep^rees 
of  comparison  irregularly  ;  most  substantives  ending  in  -dom, 
'hood,  and  -ship  \  all  the  cardinal  numerals  except  million^ 
hiUim^  &c. ;  all  the  ordinal  numerals  except  second^  miUtonih, 
hittiimlh^  &c.;  and  finally,  a  large  number  of  substantives 
expressing  the  most  homely,  familiar,  and  necessary  ideas. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  form  sentences  that  shall  contain  no  word 
that  is  not  purely  Plnglish ;  see  e.  g,  the  first  four  verses  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  Authorised  Version.  Pure  English 
words  are  often  characterised  by  strength,  pith,  and  brevity, 

c  2 
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being  frequently  monosyllabic They  form,  in  fact,  the 
Uai  kl)!  iiic  of  the  language,  and  give  it  vitality.  Words  from 
other  languages  are  annexed  and,  as  il  were,  subjugated, 
being  usually  made  to  coniorm  to  the  native  words  in 
their  inflexions  and  grammatical  use".  This  is  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  the  case  of  borrowed  verb®,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Scandinavian  take^  rive^  thrive) 
invariably  form  the  past  tense  in  -a/^  -4^  or  -A  Thus  the 
F.  claim  and  Lat  adapt  make  the  past  tense  clmm^td^ 
d(1apt-fd\  and  the  verb  to  boycott  (see  sect  6)  makes  the 
past  lense  boycolt-t'J. 

§  16.  By  way  of  further  example,  1  here  repeat  (but  in 
modem  spelling)  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  already 
given  at  p.  i,  and  print  in  italics  all  the  words  that  may  be 
considered  as  purely  £nglish. 

*  Tut  (f),  sA/s  a  lamb,  a  donte^  a  fool  to  him  : 
ni  tell  y 014,  sir  Luccntio ;  ivhen  the  priest 
Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
Aye,  by  ('(%''s  wounsy  quoth  ht\  and  swore  so  loud^ 
That  all  f/-mazed  the  priest  ht  fall  his  booky 
And,  as  he  stoop' d  a^ain  to  take  // 
Jltis  mad-brained  bride-groom  took  him  such  a  cuflf, 
Thai  down  fell  priest  and  hook,  and        and  priest ; 
Now  take  ikem  up^  quoih  he,  if  any  iisi* 

This  result  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  but  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected,  when  the  force  of  the  passage  is  con- 
sidered.   As  for  the  words  left  in  roman  Xy^,  it  may  be 

i^ukiikcd  ilj.it  /ooi  sir,  are  French;  priest  is  a  Latin  word 
(of  Greek  origin),  borrowed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period; 
aygf  take  (pt.  t,  took),  cujfy  are  Scandinavian;  a-mazed  is  a 

>  The  chief  exceptions  arc  commonly  French ;  as  air,  hour ;  fruity 
grain,  gt  apty  juiu  ;  beast,  win,  chair,  fork,  dress,  robe,  cap,  boot,  &C. 
Some  arc  Scandinaviaii.   See  Morns,  Eng.  Accidence,  §  31. 

■  For  a  list  of  fonie  foidgn  words  which  keep  thdr  oiigiaal  plonb, 
ice  Moiri^  Eng.  Aoddcaoe^  f  84- 
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hybrid  word,  the  root  being  Scandinavian,  while  the  prefix  a- 
Is  English;  LuemHo  is  an  Italian  name  of  Latin  origin » 
whilst  Katharine  may  be  considered  as  Greek. 

§  17.  Changes  in  prontmoiation.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  above  pa«sa^e  in  its  original  spelling,  and  the 
same  in  modern  English,  is  so  slight  as  to  cause  but  little 
trouble  to  any  one  who  tries  to  read  the  former.  But  there 
is  really  a  ctmeaied  difierence  between  the  two  of  the  roost 
startling  character;  one  which  himdreds  of  readers  would 
never  suspect,  and  which  many  who  are  ignorant  of  phonetics 
will  hardly  credit.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Ellis '  have  proved, 
past  all  controversy,  that  the  pronunnatim  of  words  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  dilVored  so  widely  from  that  now  in  use, 
that  Shakespeare  himself,  if  he  could  now  be  heard,  would 
scarcely  receive  a  p;ilient  hearing,  but  would  probably  be  at 
once  condemned  as  speaking  a  kind  of  foreign  language,  or, 
at  least,  a  kind  of  bad  broad  Scotch,  Such  is  the  prejudice 
due  to  mere  custom,  that  scarcely  one  of  his  hearers  would 
care  to  consider  the  quesdon — ^is  our  modem  pronunciation, 
after  all,  a  happier  habit?  But  the  scientific  student  of 
language  knows  perfectly  well  diat  the  difference  is  reafly  a 
source  of  trouble  to  us.  We  have,  in  fact,  so  modified  and 
altcrLil  ihe  old  vowei-suunds,  that  ino.lern  spelling,  as  com- 
pared with  the  sound  of  the  words,  is  a  mere  chaos  of  con- 
fusion. I'he  vowel-sounds  expressed  by  our  written  symbols 
now  differ  from  those  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  however 
ckisely  they  once  agreed,  as  they  certainly  did,  with  the 
continenud  system.  A  single  example  will  illustrate  this. 
We  now  pronounce  Ua  so  as  to  rime  with  he,  lev,  she*, 
but  no  other  nadon  ventures  on  a  pronunciation  so  extra- 
ordinary. The  F.  M/,  G.  and  Du.  thee,  Swed.  and  Dan. 
approach  more  nearly  to  an  K.  iay,  riming  with  diiy,  fay, 
gay.    It  is  not  long  ago  since  we  said  iay  ourselves ;  as  is 


*  <  Etrly  Engliih  Pnmancisticn,'  by  A.  J.  EUia. 
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witnessed  by  the  t imous  lines  of  Pope'.  I  have  frequently 
met  with  people  who  ^ve^e  entirely  unaware  that  the  third 
line  of  Cowper  s  poem  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  ending  in  sea^ 
gives  a  perfect  rime  to  mrv^\  and  that  the  same  pFontin- 
ciation  of  sea  (as  my)  reappears  in  the  thiid  line  of  his  hymn 
beginning  with  the  words — 

'God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way.' 

Sca^  in  fact,  was  in  Middle  English  spell  sec,  and  was  pro- 
noimrcf]  witli  the  ic  like  a  in  Mary\  noi  far  removed  from 
the  ee  in  the  Dutch  ue^  G.  See.  The  A.  S.  sd  ^,  though  dif- 
ferently spelt,  was  pronounced  just  the  same.  Whence  we 
deduce  the  perplexing  resuh,  that  the  A.  S.  sd,  M.  £.  see  *,  ex- 
pressed precisely  the  same  sound  by  different  symbols ;  whilst 
Tudor-English  and  Modem  English  express,  on  the  contrary, 
different  sounds  by  the  same  spelling  sea.  This  ought  to  shew 
that  some  study  of  Middle-English  and  Anglo-Saxon  pro- 
nunciation should  precede  all  our  atiemjits  to  trace  back- 
wards the  etymology  of  English  words ;  otherwise  \\  e,  literally, 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  we  know  i/'h  jf  :vord  it  is  that  we 
are  talking  about.  For  the  rea/  word  is,  of  course,  the  uttered 
sound,  not  the  written  symbol  by  which  it  is  truly  (or  £Usely) 
represented. 

§  18.  Since,  however,  it  is  only  with  the  written  symbols 
that  I  can  easily  deal  in  a  book  Uke  the  present,  I  propose  to 

trace  chiefly  tlie  variations  />/  spilling  from  time  to  time ;  and 
in  quoting  words  from  foreign  languages,  I  shall  quote  them 
as  they  are  written,  without  at  the  same  time  indicating  their 
pronunciation.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  clearly  understood, 
that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  is  far 

'  'Here  tboa,  greit  Anna,  whom  three  mlms  obey, 
Dott  iome times  connsel  take — and  sometimes  tea.^ 

Kap€  of  the  Lock,  iii.  8(1713), 
'  A.  S.  «  Anglo-Saxon,  the  dialect  of  Wesscx  before  the  Coa<|aeftt. 
'  M.£.  «  Middle  English;  from  aboat  a.d.  iioo  to  1500. 
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greater  in  the  case  of  F.nglish  than  of  any  oiher  language, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  vowels.  Nearly  all  the  con- 
tinental languages,  inclnding  Latin — the  usual  Southem- 
English  pronunciation  of  which  is  simply  execrable — agree 
in  a  uniform  system  of  simple  vowels^  and  usually  employ 
the  symbols  e,  t\  0,  u,  to  represent  (nearl; )  the  sounds 
heard  in  E.  Baa,  baiij  beet^  boat,  boot.  The  fact  that  old 
French  words  were  introduced  freely  and  in  great  number 
into  Middle  English  ivithout  any  change  of  spelling,  is  quite 
enough  to  shew  that  the  pronunciation  of  M.  E.  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Anglo-French  \  for  the  spelling 
at  that  date  was  still  phonetic  This  enables  us  to  say, 
definitely^  that,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  symbols  a,  tf,  u 
had  their  modem  (and  ancient)  continental  values'* 

§  10.  Middle-English  Vowels.  The  student  who  has 
as  yet  made  no  special  stud}-  of  Middle  English  may,  at  any 
rate,  gain  some  clear  notion  of  it  by  making  tliis  his  starting- 
point.  That  is,  he  may  take  the  words  baa,  bait,  btet,  boat, 
boot  as  mnemonics  for  remembering  the  sounds  indicated  by 
a,  t,  0,  u ;  and  he  should  at  once  learn  these  five  words  by 
heart  This  will  give  him,  approximately,  the  sounds  of 
the  long  vowels;  and  some  idea  of  the  short  ones  may 
be  gained  by  an  attempt  to  shorten  them.  Thus  the 
M.  £.  €at^  hut,  were  pronounced  like  coat,  boot,  but  with  the 
vowels  somewhat  shortened.  There  are  plenty  of  Nortlicni 
Englishmen  who  pronounce  them  so  still ;  for  die  speech  of 
the  North  is  much  more  archaic,  in  many  respects,  than  liie 
clipped,  affected,  and  finical  pronunciation  of  the  SouUi- 
emer,  who  has  done  his  worst,  only  too  successfully,  in  his 
attempts  to  ruin  our  pronunciation. 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  will  be  manifest  that, 

*  It  it  quite  certain  that  Celtic,  English,  and  Frandi  scfibei  all  ob* 
tained  thdr  qrmboU  from  die  Latin  alphabet ;  and  employed  them,  at 
die  first,  with  nearly  the  same  powers.  Our  insular  poaltioa  haa  altered 
our  proauQciation,  and  rendered  their  values  uncertain. 
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if  we  wish  to  choose  good  symbols  for  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds,  and  espedalty  If  we  wish  them  to  be  in  the 

least  degree  understood  by  foreigners,  such  symbols  as  a?*,  ee^ 
aa,  00  (in  /Mii/y  /nr/,  boal,  hoof)  are  the  worst  possible  to  talce. 
It  is  owing  to  lliis  consideration  ihni  Mr.  Ellis  lias  founded 
the  alphabet  which  he  calls  palieoiype,  upon  the  old^  or 
foreign  values  of  the  vowel-symbols;  and  Mr.  Sweet  has 
similarly  constructed  the  alphabet  which  he  calls  RmntcK 
As  the  subject  presents  some  difficulty,  I  shall  not  now 
further  pursue  it;  but  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  he 
will  never  clearly  understand  what  Middle  £nglish  was  like, 
unless  he  will  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  passacres 
of  Chaucer  with  attention.  If  he  will  do  this,  he  will  imd 
the  selections  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Scries  of  preat  use. 
The  btbL  and  clearest  explanation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Chaucer's  English  is  that  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which  will  be  found 
near  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  to  my  edition  of 
Chaucer's '  Man  of  Law's  Tale/ 

§  SO.  Ohaiioeir's  spelling.  Iffdlwirt  DUileot  In  order 
to  exemplify  the  spelling  of  Chaucer's  time,  consider  the 
following  passage  from  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  lines  281- 
287. 

*  Alias  !  vn-to  the  Barbre  nacbun 
1  moste  gon,  sin  that  it  is  your  wille ; 
But  Crist,  that  starf  for  our  sauacioun. 
So  yeuc  me  grace,  his  hesles  tn  fulfille  ; 
I,  wrccche  woinnian,  no  fors  though  I  spille. 
Worn  men  ar  bom  to  thraldom  and  penance, 
And  to  ben  viider  mannes  gouer nance.* 

In  modern  English  this  would  be  spelt  as  follows : — 

'Alas!  unto  the  Barbar'  nation 
I  must  go,  since  that  it  is  your  will ; 

1  Palifotypt,  i.e.  old  type,  old  symbol.  See  EUis's  Early  Knglish 
Pronunciation. 

*  Homic,  i.  e.  aocording  with  die  Rtman  ysIims  fAiint  ^mbok.  See 
Sweel^t  Handbook  of  FhooetiGi.  *  BarbulaB. 
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But  Christ,  that  starved^  for  our  salvation, 
So  give  me  grace*  his  hests  to  fulfil ; 
I,  wretch*  woman,  no  force*  though  I  spill" ; 
Women  are  bom  to  thraldom  and  penance. 
And  to  be  under  man's  governance.' 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  one  of  two  alter- 
natives must  be  true.  Either  Chaucer  had  no  ear  for 
melodj,  and  wrote  very  bad  poetry;  or  else  his  English 
must  have  materially  differed  in  accent  and  pronnndation 
from  that  now  in  use.  The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  not 
found  to  be  true.  A  careful  examination  of  Chaucer's  metre 
shews  that  he  had  an  unusually  delicate  ear  for  melody,  and 
that  his  versification  exhibits  surpn-inLC  regularity.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  that  poeir),  at  least,  was  then 
pronounced  with  an  utterance  more  deliberate  and  measured 
than  we  should  now  use..  The  word  na^d-mm  had  three 
iull  syllables,  and  sa-m-ci-oun  had  four.  But  the  most 
remarkable  points  are  (i)  that  the  pi.  suffix  in  -rx  (now  -x) 
formed  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  the  dissyllabic  hesi-es  ]  (2) 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  genitive  biiigLilar,  as  rnann-a ; 
and  (3)  that  in  many  instances  the  final  -e  also  formed  a 
distinct  and  separate  syllable.  lience  there  are  two  syllables 
in  mcs/'€,  will-e^  wrecch-e^  spill-e ;  three  syllables  in  fui-fill-e^ 
ptH'dn^ei  and  four  in  gdv-er-ndn-ce.  Observe  also  the 
secondary  accent  on  the  final  syllables  of  nd'ci-odn^  sa-vd' 
d'&dm;  and  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  gMhtr-ndn-ee, 
Lastly,  note  that  the  accent  of  pen^dn^ce  was,  at  that  date,  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  word,  not  (as  now)  at  the  beginning  *. 
If  the  reader  will  now  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  above 
passage  aloud  rather  slowly,  at  the  same  time  bearing  in 

*  Died.  *       may  He  give  me  grace. 

'  Wretched.  *  It  is  no  matter.  "  Perish. 

•  English  has  a  way  of  thro-wini^  hack  the  accent  nearer  the  beginning 
of  the  word.  Thas  the  Ital.  balcStte  has  actually,  in  modem  English, 
>iecome  ^7<'<?/iy,  though  first  inlnxiuccd  as  balchty.  We  even  hAscdfUU 
as  a  variant  of  antlqufi  and  August  as  well  as  augiUt, 
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mind  the  above  hints,  he  will,  even  with  the  modern  (very 
wretched)  pronunciation,  gain  a  faint  notion  of  its  melody. 

§  21.  Another  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  passage, 
by  printing  it  so  as  to  shew,  by  the  use  of  italics,  the  words 
of  native  origm.  With  this  understanding,  it  appears  as 
follows : — 

'Alias!  vn-to  the  Barbrc  nacioun 
1  mostc  (^on,  sin  that  it  is  your  unlle; 
But  Crist,  t/i(it  star/ for  our  sauacioun, 
So  Yt-^uc  NIC  grace,  his  hcstes  to  fulfille ; 
/,  wrecche  ivommatty  no  f(irs  though  I  spilU ; 
Wommen  ar  born  to  thraJ-</t?«  and  penance, 
And  to  ben  vnder  mannes  gouemance.' 

Here  once  mdre  there  is  a  remarkable  preponderance  of  true 
English  words,  which  may  be  thus  grammatically  distributed. 
Definite  article :  the.  Pronouns :  /,  wr,  ;'/,  his ;  our,  your ; 
ihal^  no.  Substantives :  if ///<?,  womman ;  genitive,  mannes  \ 
])luial,  hcstes,  wommen.  Adjective:  iLrcahc.  Auxiliar)  :ind 
anomalous  verbs :  moste ;  hen,  is,  ar.  Stronp^  verbs :  star/'i 
yeut^  born.  Weak  verbs :  gon^  /uljille,  spille.  Adverb  :  so. 
Prepositions  :  unto,  /or,  fy,  under.  Conjunctions :  sin,  thai, 
6tdf  Uioi/^h,  and.  Of  the  remaining  words,  one  is  of  hybrid 
foraiation,  viz.  thral-dtm^  its  first  syllable  is  Scandinavian, 
but  the  sufiSz  is  English.  Barhre  and  Crist  are  French 
spellings  of  words  which  are  ultimately  Greek.  The  re- 
maining words  are  all  French  ;  nacioun,  savacioun,  graa ,  fors, 
penance,  governance,  being-  substantives,  while  alias!  is  an 
interjection.  All  these  French  words  are  of  Latin  origin. 
The  remarks  in  §  15  lead  us  to  expect,  in  general,  that 
words  of  foreign  origin  are  likely  to  be  substantives,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  or  weak  verbs.  We  may  indeed  go  a  little  ftuther, 
and  expect  the  weak  verbs  to  be  of  Scandinavian,  French,  or 
Latin  origin ;  whilst  words  firom  remoter  languages  are  com- 
monly mere  names,  that  is,  nouns  substantive. 

§  22.  Changes  in  spelling.    As  regards  the  spelling  of 
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the  English  words  in  this  passage,  we  nay  first  remark  that 

the  use  of  :  lor  milial  u  \\\  vn-to,  vndtr^  has  merely  a  sort  of 
graphic  value.  Ix-ing  used  in  MSS.  for  distinctness.  It  lasted 
for  many  ceniuries ;  indeed,  we  have  already  seen  the 
spelling  vp  for  up  (twice)  in  the  extract  from  Shakespeare 
on  p.  I.  This  use  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  MSS. 
of  which  have  the  same  spellings  of  un4o^  under ,  up,  as  we  use 
now.  The  word  masfe  is  not  only  dissyllabic  (as  already 
noted),  but  is  lemarkable  for  having  the  o  long.  The  A.  S. 
word  was  m^te  (  =  mdsi-e\  also  dissyllabic,  where  the  accent 
denotes  the  length  of  the  vowel.  Wo  thus  see  the  word's 
history  clearly  enough.  It  was  at  first  moste^  the  past  tense 
of  an  obsolete  present  m6t\  but  the  present  being  lost,  the 
same  form  was  used  for  both  present  and  past.  Then  the 
final  i  dropped  off,  giving  mast,  riming  with  hosii  next  the 
vowel-sound  altered  till  it  rimed  with  roost  \  after  which, 
the  vowel-sound  was  shortened,  and  altered  in  character  by 
what  Mr.  Sweet  calls  '  unrounding/  till  it  rimed  with  ruti,  as 
at  present  These  changes  were  slow  and  regular,  and  can  be 
es|»Uiiied  by  analogy  Mith  other  words.  This  is  indeed  the 
chief  object  of  this  j)resent  work,  viz.  to  exhibit  so  many 
examples  of  regular  changes  in  the  vowel-sounds  as  to  enable 
the  student  to  observe  some  of  the  phonetic  laws  for  himself, 
or  at  least  to  understand  them  clearly.  And  it  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  comparative  lateness  of  the 
discovery  of  printing  was  in  one  respect  a  great  gain,  since 
we  now  have  an  abundance  of  MSS.  written  before  that  date, 
in  which  the  spelling  was  free  and  phonetic.  In  lacL,  ilie 
Englishman  who  hastily  rushes  to  the  siily  conclusion  that 
Chaucer's  MSS.  are  remarkable  for  their  •  bad  spelling '  will 
some  day  discover,  if  he  cares  to  take  the  pains  and  happens 
to  be  open  to  conviction  that  the  spelling  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  is,  in  general,  fairly  good.   As  a 

*  Our  very  familiarity  with  modem  Ei^Iish  is  a  source  of  much  fooUah 
prejudioe. 
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guide  to  the  sounds  of  words^  it  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  utterly  untrustworthy  as  indicatinj!^ 

the  sounds  which  the  symbols  mean.    It  is  not  for 
moderns  to  talk  of  '  bad  sjK-lling.* 

§  23.  The  fact  tiiat  wili-e  is,  in  Chaucer,  dissyllabic,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  A.S.  willa  was  the  same.  Here 
again,  the  word's  history  is  easy.  The  A.  S.  form  was 
witt'a ;  the  final  a  was  weakened  or  dulled  into  an  obscure 
sound  denoted  by  a  final  after  which  this  light  syllable 
dropped  off,  giving  the  modern  will\  just  as  the  A.  S. 
spill-e  is  now  spiV.  The  word  siar/  is  interestinpf  gram- 
maiic.illy.  The  IVI.E.  infmitive  sterven  (usually  wiiuen 
sierufn  ')  meant  to  die.  The  verb  was  a  strong  one,  forming 
its  past  tense  as  starf^  and  its  past  participle  as  storven  or 
y-shrvm  (written  sioruen,  y-sioruen),  often  shortened  to 
siortht  or  y'Stonht  by  dropping  the  final  «.  But  in  course 
of  time  the  true  past  tense  and  past  participle  were  lost  sight 
of,  and  sterven  became  the  modern  weak  starve,  pt.  t  and 
pp.  starved.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  sense  of  the 
word  was  narrowed,  so  that  it  no  longer  means  io  die  in  any 
manner,  but  only  io  die  hy  famine  \  or  more  frequently  lakes 
the  causal  sen.-t,  io  make  to  die  by  faviive.  These  curious 
changes  in  the  form  and  sense  of  words  are  fuU  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  langtuge.  Of  the  remaining  words  in  this 
passage,  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

{  94.  Tlw  time  main  Sialaoto.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  were  three  distinct  literary  dialects,  the  North- 
em,  Midland,  and  Southern.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Iluin- 
ber  and  the  Thames  formed  a  part  of  the  l)oundary-lines 
between  them.  The  Northern  dialect  occupied  the  land  to 
the  north  of  the  Humber,  including  a  considerable  part  of 
Scotland,  and  extending  as  fiv  north  as  Aberdeen,  of  which 

'  Tlie  fTmbol  a*  is  icmBded  as  «  when  a  vowd  mooeedt  it* 
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tom  John  Barboui,  author  of  the  pocai  uf  '  The  Bruce/  was 
a  native.  The  Southern  dialect  occup)ied  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Tliamcs ;  and  the  Midland  dialect,  the  district 
between  the  other  two These  are  only  the  main  divisions ; 
sub-dialects  are  found  which  frequently  combine  some  of 
tbe  characteristics  of  two  of  the  above  dialects.  The  Mid^ 
land  district  contained  the  very  important  city  of  London, 
built  on  the  mrth  side  of  the  Thames;  and  Chaucer,  as 
a  Londoner,  employed  this  dialect.  It  is  a  curious  reflec- 
tion that,  if  London  had  been  built  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river',  the  s})eech  of  the  Brilisli  empire  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  North  America  would  probably  have  been  ver)' 
different  from  what  it  is.  It  might  have  abounded  with 
Southern  forms,  and  we  might  all  be  now  saying  vox  for 
/ox\  as  indeed,  curiously  enough,  >fte  actually  say  vixm 
instead  of  fixm, 

§  25.  The  Sootlioni  Dialeot  By  way  of  exemplifying 
this  Southern  dialect,  and  illustrating  the  whole  cpiestion  of 
dialects  still  further,  I  now  quote  a  part  of  the  famous  i)as- 
sage  from  the  tianslation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  made 
by  John  of  Trevisa,  a  Cornishman,  in  1387  ^ 

'As  hyt  ys  yknowe  liou}^  meny  maner  people  bu|»'  in  ^is 
ylond,  bu)>  also  of  so  meny  people  longages  and  tonges ; 
no|'eles  Walschmen  and  Scottes,  )>at  bu)»  no^t  ymelled  wi^ 
o^r  nacions,  holde)»  wei  ny)  here  furste  longage  and  speche, 
bote>)ef*  Soottes,  ^t  were  som  tyme  oonfedeiat  and  wonede 

*  For  more  exact  iaforsMtioo,  see  Spectmeoi  of  English,  ed.  Moms 
and  Skeat;  introd.  sect.  6. 

'  This  stipposition  is  merely  mr^de  for  the  sake  of  illnstnition.  Practi- 
cally, it  b  ab&urd.  No  sane  meu  would  have  placed  a  town  on  the  less 
Gonvenient  side  of  a  river. 

*  See  Monis  and  Skeat,  Specimens  of  English,  pt  ii,  p.  340.  The 
date  sIkws  that  Tievisa  was  piedsely  Chaiicei's  oontempoiaiy.  lo 
tfanslating  from  lligden,  he  adds  several  remarks  of  hlS  owo. 

*  The  symbol  y  (except  when  initial)  indicates  a  j^itural  soinu^,  rind 
is  now  usually  written  r/;  th<>UL;h  the  true  sound  is  lo&U  As  an  initial 
letter,  it  means ^  ;  thus  ^ej  -  yef. 

*  The  symbol /  is  now  supplanted  by  th ;  read  kmtk^  UUs. 
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wij)  jjc  Pictes,  drawe  soniwliat  alter  here  spcchc.  Bote  J>c 
Flemmyngcs,  jjat  wone))  in  ))e  west  syde  of  Wales,  habbej)  ylcft 
here  strange  speche,  and  speke|»  Saxonlych  ynow.  Also  £n|f. 
lysch  men,  )>cy3  hy  hadde  ftam  (>e  bej^^  nnyng  J)re  maner  speche, 
Sou^eroQ,  Nor^ron,  and  Myddel  speche  (in  \t  myddel  of  yt 
lond)  as  hy  come  of  >re  maner  people  of  Germanta ;  no^dcs, 
by  oommyxsdon  and  meliyng,  furst  wt^  Danes  and  afterward 
wi^  Normans,  in  menye  |»e  contray-longage  ys  apeyred,  and 
som  vse^  strange  wlafiyng,  chyteryng,  hanryng  and  gaityng, 
grisbittyng. 

pis  apeyryng  of  ^  burjKtonge  ys  by-cause  of  twey  [linges : — 
on  ys,  for  chyldera  in  scole,  ajenes^  |)e  vsage  and  manerc 
of  al  o|>er  nacions,  bu|>  compelled  for  to  Iciie  here  oune 
lon^'age,  and  for  to  construe  here  lessons  and  here  J)inges  a 
Freynsch,  and  habbc|i,  su|)the  |>e  Normans  come  furst  in-to 
Enj^elond*  Also,  gcnlil-mcn  children  hn\»  ytau5t  for  to  speke 
Freynsch  frani  tyine  |)at  a  bul^  yrokkci.1  in  here  cradd,  and 
connejj  spckc  and  playc  \vi]j  a  child  hys  brouch  ;  and  oplondysch 
men  wol  lykne  ham-sylf  to  gentil-men,  and  fondeJ>  wi)»  gret 
bysynes  for  to  speke  Freynsch,  for  to  be  more  ytold  oit* 

$  26.  In  modem  English,  this  will  run  as  follows : — 

*As  it  is  known  how  many  manner  (of)  people  be  in  this 
island  there  be  also,  of  so  many  people,  languages  and  tontrues. 
Nonc-the-less,  Welshmen  and  Scots,  that  be  not  mixed  \uih 
other  nations,  hold  [i.  e.  preserve]  well  nigh  their  *  first  language 
and  speech,  but-if  [i.e.  except  that  the]  Scots,  that  were  (at) 
some  time  confederate  and  dwelt*  with  the  Picts^  draw  somewhat 
after  their  speech.  But  the  Flemings,  that  dwell*  in  the  west 
side  of  Wales  \  have  left  their  strange  speech,  and  speak  Saxon*ly 

*  Here  i  begins  the  main  part  of  the  woid,  a-  bctog  a  mere  prefix.  It 

therefore  represents  j'.    Read  a-yerus, 

'  The  modem  $  in  itfand  is  due  to  coiifu>.ion  with  F.  isle.  The  right 
spelling  is  rather  i-lami ;  so  that  TrtvisA's y/omi  is  well  enough. 

*  Lit.  '  melled,'  or  meddled. 

*  Btn  for  ikeir  is  Sonlhem;  from  A.S.  iiVti,  of  them,  gen.  pi.  of 
A/,  he. 

>  From  A.  S.  wmmt^^  to  dwell;  the  pp.  vnuud is  the  M. £.  womtdt 

mod.  E.  wont. 

*  This  is  an  interesting  notice  of  the  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  in 
Wales. 
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enough.  Also  Englishmen,  though  they*  had  from  the  begin- 
ning three  manners  (of)  speech,  Southern,  Northern,  and 
Middle-speech  (in  the  middle  of  the  land),  as  they  came  of 
three  maniieis  (oQ  people  of  Germany  none-tlie-less,  by  com- 
mixture and  mingling,  first  with  Danes  and  afterward  with 
NormasSy  in  many  (of  Uiem)  the  country-language  is  impaired  ' ; 
and  some  use  strange  babbling,  chattering,  growlmg  and  snarl- 
ing, (and)  gnashing  (of  teeth).  This  impairing  of  the  birth* 
tongue  is  because  of  two  things:— one  is,  for  |i*e.  because) 
cfaOdren  in  school,  against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all  other 
nations,  be  compelled  for  to  leave  their  own  language,  and  for 
to  construe  their  lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  have 
(done  so),  since  the  Normans  came  first  into  England.  Also, 
gentlemen's  children  be  taught  for  to  speak  French  from  (the) 
time  that  they  be  rocked  in  their  cradle,  and  can  speak  and 
play  with  a  child's^  brooch;  and  uplnndisb  men*  will  (i.e. 
desire  to)  liken  rhemselvcs  to  'n  ntlemcn,  and  tr>' with  great 
business  (i.  e.  diligence)  for  to  speak  French,  for  to  be  more 
told  of  (i,  e.  held  in  higher  estimation).* 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  is  also  of  such  importance 
that  I  here  subjoin  the  general  sense  of  it  in  modem 
English 

*This  predilection  for  French  was  common  before  the  first 
pestilence  of  1349,  but  was  afterwards  somewhat  changed.  For 
John  Cornwall,  a  master  of  grammar,  changed  the  mode  of 
teaching  in  his  grammar-school,  and  substituted  English  for 
French  construing ;  and  Richard  Pencrich  learnt  that  kind  of 
teaching  Iruia  him.  and  other  men  from  I'encrich  ;  so  that  now, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1385,  in  ail  the  gramn\ar-schools  of 
£ngland,  the  children  leave  French  and  construe  and  learn  in 
English,  whereby  they  have  an  advantage  in  one  way  and  a 
disadvantage  in  another.    The  advantage  is,  that  they  learn 

'  A.  S.  ///,        they  ;  pi.  of  ///,  he. 

*  A-p<irtd  and  im-pait  i<i  merely  difTer  in  the  prefix. 

*  Lit  child  hiSf  which  is  an  idiom  not  found  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
ceotnry.  The  A.  Su  is  eiUks,  mod.  E.  €Mkts, 

'  Le.  country  people. 

*  A.  S./andian,  to  endeavour,  tiy;  orig.  to  try  to^fffv/,  M  it  is  a  de- 
fivRtive  of findariy  to  find. 

*  For  the  original,  see  Specimens  of  English,  1298-1393,  p.  341. 
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their  grammar  in  leas  tune  than  they  used  to  do;  the  disad- 
vantage,  that  now  children  from  the  grammar-achocd  know  no 
more  French  than  does  their  left  heel,  which  is  a  loss  to  them  if 
they  have  to  cross  the  sea  and  travel  in  strange  lands,  and  in 
many  other  cases.  Moreover  gentlemen  have  now  much  left  off 
teaching  their  children  French  . .  .  Also,  as  regards  the  afore- 
said Saxon  tongue  that  is  divided  into  three  and  has  remained 
here  and  there  with  a  few  country  people  ^  it  is  a  ^Tcat  wonder; 
for  men  of  the  east  agree  more  in  pronunciation  with  men  of  the 
west,  being  as  it  were  under  the  same  part  of  heaven  ^,  than  men 
of  the  north  with  men  of  the  south.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Mercians,  that  are  men  of  the  Middle  of  Fnvfland,  being  as  it 
were  partners  with  the  extremities,  better  untU  i  stand  the  side- 
lang^ua^res,  Northern  and  Southern,  than  Northern  and  Southern 
understand  each  uiher,  AH  the  language  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  especially  at  York,  is  so  sharp,  slitting,  grating,  and 
unshapeii,  that  we  Souihemcrs  can  scarcely  understand  that 
language  ^.  1  believe  it  is  because  they  are  nigh  to  strangers 
and  aliens  that  speak  strangely,  and  also  because  the  kings  of 
England  always  dwell  ftu*  from  that  country.  For  they  turn 
rather  towards  the  South  country;  and,  if  they  go  northwards, 
go  with  a  great  army.  The  reasons  why  they  live  more  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  may  be,  that  there  is  better  coraland 
there,  and  more  people;  also  nobler  cities,  and  more  profitable 
havens.* 

§  27.  This  passage  contains  many  points  of  interest.  By 
Welshmen  and  Scots,  Trevisa  means,  of  course,  those  who 
retained  the  old  Celtic  dialects.  The  remark  that  English- 
men came  of  three  kinds  of  people  of  Teutonic  race,  may  be 
true.  In  the  North,  the  Angles  prevailed  ;  in  the  Midland 
district,  the  Angles  and  Saxons^ ;  in  the  South,  the  Saxons 
and  Jutes.    There  was  also  certainly  a  considerable  number 

^  Thif  ftatement  is  Higden*s ;  it  is  certainly  too  strongly  pal. 

'  I.e.  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

'  This  is  Trtvisa's  o\\x\  statemeot;  men  dialilw  any  dialed  that  is 

unfamiliar  to  their  uwu  cam. 

*  Or,  possibly,  the  Frisians;  we  should  then  have  thrtx  chief  races. 
Angles,  Frisians,  acd  Saxous,  the  Jutes  being  limited  to  Kent  and  the 
Isle  ef  Wight 
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of  Frisians,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  in  what  part  they  were 
located;  they  were  probably  distributed  over  the  Midland 
and  Southern  rather  than  the  Northern  part  of  the  island. 
Trevisa  also  distinctly  recognises  the  milture  of  £ngli8h  with 
Scandinavian  and  French,  and  bears  witness  to  die  great, 
but  imsttccessful  efforts,  made  to  replace  English  by  French; 
the  latter  being  in  especial  favour  with  the  upper  classes As 
regards  the  linguistic  points  of  the  passage  itself,  it  may  iirst 
reiiuirked  that  the  grammatical  inflexions  in  Southern 
Knglish  are  more  numerous  and  elaborate  than  in  the 
Midland,  whilst  in  the  Northern  dialect,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  fewer  and  simpler.  In  this  respect,  modem  English 
shews  more  of  the  Northern  than  the  Southern  manner. 
Especial  characteristics  of  the  Southern  dialects  are  the  use 
of  hup,  a  variety  of  hilh^  i.  e.  be ;  the  use  of  the  suffix  '•eth  {-ep) 
in  the  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  as  in  holdep,  wonej}^ 
hal'heff ;  the  frequent  use  of  the  prefix^-  before  past  participles 
as  m  y-knowe,  y-rnclhd'-,  etc.  We  should  also  notice  the 
use  of  hy  (A.  S.  hig)  as  the  plural  of  he^  where  modem  English 
employs  the  Northern  ihey^  which  is  of  Scandinavian  origin; 
also  the  curious  use  of  a,  once  with  the  sense  of  *  in,'  as  in  a 
Freynschy  and  once  with  the  sense  of  *  they,'  as  in  fiai  a  iup 
yrokked*  One  more  remark  of  great  importance  may  be 
made  here,  viz.  that  it  is  the  Smdhem  dialect  which  agrees 
more  closely  ih:Ln  either  of  the  others  with  what  is  called 
Anglo-Saxon.  Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, we  notice  that  the  Trench  words  in  this  passage  are 
rather  numerous,  viz.  mattery  people^  longage^y-nidkd  (where 
the  prefix is  the  A.  S.^^-),  nacums,  sirangtt  mll-yng  (with  an 

*  Anglo-French  was  the  court-language.  I  supposo  that,  even  dow-n 
to  nearly  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  many  of  the  uobles  habitually 
qwkc  ootbing  else. 

*  The  Midland  dialect  lometiiiies  employs  this  prefix,  and  sometimei 
dfOpt  It.  The  Northern  dialect,  like  modem  English,  drops  it  always. 
But  in  Bnmcs's  i  nioikm;  Dorsetshiie  poems^  we  find  a-waU  for  unt 
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E.  snffix),  coniray,  apeyr-ed,  apeyr-yng  (both  with  E,  suflixes), 
vs-eth  (with  E.  suffix),  causi,  vsaf^e,  lessons,  geniil,  hrouch.  As 
Trevisa  is  tranblating  from  the  Latin,  he  keeps  several  of  the 
Latin  words  of  his  original ;  these  are  confederate  commyx- 
sHwn^  scoUf  compeUtd^  construe  \  see  the  original  Latin  in 
the  note  to  Specimens  of  English,  p.  344.  The  word  roikked 
is  Scandinavian.  Cradet  is  found  in  A.  S.  as  cradolt  bat  is 
probably  of  Celtic  orl^n.   The  remaiiung  words  are  English. 

§  28.  Tho  I^orthern  Dialect.  It  has  just  been  remarked 
that  the  Nortliern  dialect  dispenses  with  inflexional  suffixes 
more  than  either  of  the  others.  This  it  did  at  so  early  a 
period  that  poems  in  this  dialect  often  present  a  curiously 
modem  appearance,  and  would  do  so  to  a  still  greater  extent 
if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  introdaction  of  Scandinavian 
words,  many  of  which  are  now  obsolete  in  our  modem 
literary  language.  In  other  words^  the  difference  between  the 
Northem  English  of  the  Middle  period  and  the  English  of 
the  present  day  lies  rather  in  the  vocabulary  and  in  the 
pronunciation  than  in  the  c^rammar.  Barbour's  Bruce  is  as 
old  as  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  but  has  a  more  modem  ap- 
pearance ^  By  way  of  exhibiting  a  short  specimen  of  the 
Northern  dialect,  I  here  quote  Hampole's  description  of 
heaven  written  about  1340'. 

*AUe  maner  of  ioyes  er  in  that  stede, 
Thare  es  ay  lyfe  with-outen  dede ; 
Thare  es  yhowthe  ay  with-outen  dde, 
Thare  es  alkyn  wekh  ay  to  welde; 
Thare  es  rest  ay,  with-outen  trauayle ; 
Thare  es  aUe  gudes  that  neuer  sal  fayle; 
Thare  es  pese  ay,  with-outen  stryf ; 
Thare  es  alle  manere  of  lykyng  of  lyfe ; 

*  It  wai  written  in  1375.  Unlnckily,  the  MSS.  are  n  centwy  later; 
bnt  this  is  not  the  real  Game  of  the  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extract  from  Trevisa  has  a  more  archaic  appeinnce,  and  this  may  be 
taken  a<«  a  general  rule.  Thr^t  is.  Northem  poems  look  hUefa  and 
Sonthera  writing  earlier,  than  they  rtally  arc. 

*  See  Specimens  of  Jzjiglish,  1298-1393,  p.  124. 
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Thare  es,  with-outen  myrknes,  lygllt ; 
Thare  es  ay  day  and  neuer  ny.ulil  : 
Thare  ts  ay  soincr  fullc  bryght  lu  i,e, 
And  neuer  mare  wynter  in  that  contre.' 

Here  it  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  scribe's 
qpelling  is  somewhat  iauky';  he  probably  added  a  final « to 
many  words  from  habit,  but  they  arewdio  he  finmnmeed,  so 
that  l)ff€^  in  L  8,  is  a  mere  monosyllable,  and  rimes  with  the 
word  siry/,  which  is  correcdy  written.  In  modem  Englisli, 
the  passage  is  as  follows 

*  All  manner  of  joys  are  in  that  stead  ; 
There  is  aye  life  without(en)  death''; 
There  is  youth  ay  without(en)  eld  ^ 
There  is  all-kind  wealth  aye  to  wield. 
There  is  rest  aye,  without  travail ; 
There  is  all  goods  that  never  shall  fail ; 
There  is  peace  aye,  wiihout(en)  strife; 
There  is  all  manner  of  liking  *  of  lilc  ; 
There  is,  without(en)  murkness  ^  light ; 
There  is  aye  day  and  never  night* 
There  is  aye  summer  full  bright  to  see. 
And  nevermore  winter  in  that  country.' 

*  I  snbjoin  a  more  pbonetic  spelling  of  the  above 

Al  miner  of  ioys  er  in  that  sted, 

Thar  es  ay  lyf  ^vith-o^tcn  ded ; 

Thar  es  youth  ay  uith-outen  eld, 

Thar  es  alkin  welth  ay  to  weld. 

Thar  es  leit  ay,  with-onten  tranail ;  ^ 

Thar  es  al  gndt  that  nener  sal  fiiU; 

Thar  es  peet  ay,  with-outen  stryf ; 

Thar  es  al  maner  of  lyking  of  lyf; 

Thar  es,  with-outen  mirknes,  lyghtj 

Thar  es  ay  day  and  ncucr  nyght ; 

Thar  es  ay  somer  ful  bryght  to  se, 

And  nener  mar  winter  in  that  contrfc. 
'  Ded  is  ftiU  a  provincial  English  form  of  death ;  it  answeis,  not  to 
KS,  eUca  {d^ath),  but  to  the  Dan.  and  Swed.  dikl. 
'  £IJ,  old  age,  used  by  Shnkes]^are  and  Spdiser. 

*  riensure  ;  lykin^^  of  lyfc,  pleasure  in  life. 

^  Daxkaess;  we  still  use  tlie  atij.  murky ^  and  ihe  ib.  mttrki-mss, 
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The  great  characteristic  of  this  dialect  is  the  absence  of 
final  e  as  an  inflexion  in  the  spoken  language,  at  least 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  words  which  exhibit  the 
final  e  should  rather  have  been  written  Al^  sled,  Thar^  lyf, 
ded^ymtthf  eU^  weldy  traui^ly /qyl^  pees^  maner,  y/^f^^  imt, 
A  characteristic  form  is  sal^  for  thall\  this  is  never  found  ex- 
cept in  Northern  works.  Another  characteristic  mark  of  this 
dialect  is  the  use  of  a  for  mod.  long  0^  as  In  mar^  more.  As 
regards  the  grammar,  there  is  little  to  call  for  remark  beyond 
tlic  use  of  t's  (is)  for  if  (are)  before  alu  gudts;  this  is  really 
due  to  the  use  of  the  preceding  word  Thare  (there),  just  as 
Shakespeare  has,  *  i  here  is  no  more  such  masters,'  Cym- 
beline,  iv,  2.  371 ;  see  Abbott's  Shakesp.  Gram.  3rd  ed. 
§  33$.  As  regards  the  vocabulary,  the  French  words  are 
maner f  icyes^  irauayU^  fa^U^  pese^  centre^  all  of  which  are 
of  Latin  origin.  Siryf  (O.  Fr.  tsirif\  Is  a  French  form 
of  a  Scandinavian  word  (Icel.  strt9).  The  forms  er  (are),  es 
(is),  dede  (death),  ay  (aye),  sal  (shall),  are  specifically  Anglian 
or  Scandiiuaian,  as  distinct  from  Anglo-Saxon.  The  rest 
are  ordinarv  F.nL^Hsh. 

§  29.  East-Midland  Dialect  of  Bobert  of  Bnmne. 
Now  that  the  three  main  dialects  have  been  thus  illustrated, 
it  is  worth  while  to  add  one  more  example,  which  in  some 
respects  comes  even  nearer  to  modem  English  than  does 
the  language  of  Chaucer,  though  written  before  he  was 
bom.  We  have  already  seen  that  modern  English  belongs  to 
the  IMitll.uid  dialect,  and  has  a  somewhat  closer  affinity  with 
Northern  than  Soutlicm.  We  find,  further,  that  it  is  fairly 
roprescnlrtl  in  ilie  tHalect  employed  by  Robert  Mannyiig, 
of  Brunnc  (Bourn),  in  T,incolnshire,  who  translated  William 
of  Wadyngton's  *  Lc  Manuel  des  Pechiez'  into  English  in 
1303,  with  the  title  of  ^  Handlyng  Synne  He  tells  a  story 
about  Pers  (or  Piers)  the  usurer,  who  never  gave  away 

*  See  Specimens  of  English,  1298-1393,  p.  51. 
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anything  in  charity.  One  day  he  was  standing  near  his 
door,  when  an  ass  came  to  it,  laden  ^witb  loaves  of  bread* 
At  the  same  time  a  beggar  a]^iproached  him : — 

*  He  sagh  Pers  com£*  ther*with-al ; 
The  pore'  thoght,  now  ask  I  sbal. 

"  I  ask  thee  sum  good,  pur  charitej 

Pers,  yif  thy  wille  be." 

Pers  stood  and  loked  on  him 

Felunlich  ^,  with  y-i5n  *  grim. 

He  stoup^  down  to  sake  a  stoon. 

But,  as  hap  was,  than  fond  he  noon*. 

For  the  stoon  he  took  a  loof, 

And  at  the  pore  man  hit  droof. 

The  pore  man  hent  hit  vp  belyue*, 

And  was  therof  ful  ferly^  blyth^. 

To  his  fclaws "  fast  he  ran, 

With  the  loof,  this  pore  man. 

"  Lo  !  *'  he  scidc,  "  what  I  haue 

Of  Pers  yift*;  so  God  me  saiic  !  " — 

"  Nay,"  they  swore  by  licr  thrift, 

Pers  yaue  neuer  swich  a  yift".— 

He  seid,  "  ye  shal  weil  vnderslonde 

That  I  hit  had  at  Pers  honde  ; 

That  dar  I  swere  on  tiie  halidom  " 

Hecr  before  yow  echoon*V** 

Of  this  passage  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  modern 
English  rctkkring,  although  wc  have  now  traced  some 
Enghsh  words  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  lourtecnth 
century.  As  regards  the  grammar,  we  may  chiefl\  notice 
the  grammatical  use  of  the  final  Thus  eom-e  is  short  for 
com-en  (A.  S.  cum-an)^  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb.  Hu 

*  I  mark  with  two  dots  such  final  /s  as  are  tobe  diatincdy  pronounced. 
I  aUo  amend  the  faulty  spelling  of  the  MS. 

*  The  poor  one  (understand  matt' .  '  Fclon-ly,  angrily. 

*  Eyne,  i.  c  eyes.     *  Then  found  he  none.    *  Caught  it  up  quickly, 

*  Wonderfully.  "  Fellows,  companions.  •  Gift. 
Their,            "  Gave  never  such  a  gift.            **  Holy  relics. 

**  Eacbone. 
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por-e  has  a  final  -r,  because  the  adjective  is  what  is  called 
definite,  that  is,  is  used  with  the  definilc  article  preceding  it. 
An  adjective  is  also  definite,  if  preceded  by  a  demonstrative 
or  possessive  pronoun;  hence  this  por-e  likewise.  Will-e  is 
from  A.  S,  unU-Oy  as  has  been  explained  once  before  (p.  28). 
The  form  (dissyllabic)  answers  to  the  A*  S.  iag^an^  ejne ; 
for  which  we  now  use  eyes.  In  the  seventh  line,  io  seke  is  a 
gerund,  and  should  take  the  final  but  it  happens  to  be 
elided  before  the  following  vowel.  Bdyv-c  stands  for  A.  S. 
be  lif-e,  lit.  by  life,  but  here  meaning  *  with  life/  in  a  lively 
way,  quickly.  Blyth-e  is  from  the  A.  S.  dissyllabic  MTS-c 
{jflUh-e).  Stid-e  is  the  past  tense  of  a  weak  verb  (A.  S. 
s(Bgd'e)f  and  is  dissyllabic ;  but  the  final  in  such  a  case,  is 
often  dropped,  as  iir  seid  four  Imes  below.  Swor-e  is  the 
pt.  t.  pL  of  a  strong  verb  (A  S.  jw^-^m).  Vndersimd-e  is  an 
Infin.  mood  (A.S.  understofid-an)*  Hcnd-t  is  a  dat.  case 
(A.  S.  hond-et  hand-Oy  dat.  of  hond  or  hand).  Be/or-e  is  short 
for  be/or-en  (A.  S.  be/or-an).  All  tlie  grarnniaucal  forms,  in 
fact,  are  easily  explained  from  Anglo-Saxon.  As  regards 
the  vocabulary,  the  French  words  are  few,  viz.  Pits  (from 
LaL  Petrus^  originally  Greek) ;  the  adj.  pore  (O.  F.  povre) ; 
the  phrase  pur  chariU  (pour  chariti),  for  charity ;  the  sb. 
/ehm  in  /ebm-lkhi  and  the  verb  save.  Five  words  are 
Scandinavian,  viz.  hap,  took^  /ehm,  (hri/t,  and  kaUiom, 
The  rest  are  English. 

§  30.  East-Jlidland  diflerent  from  West-Midlanci. 
We  have  thus  seen  that  the  standard  literary  language 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  Old  Midland  dialect  than 
with  either  the  Northern  or  the  Southern,  It  is  worth 
enquiring  if  we  can  find  out  any  limits  of  it  as  we  pass  from 
East  to  West.  This  is  a  more  difficult  question;  yet  we 
find  that  the  Midland  dialect  can  be  subdivided  into  East- 
Midkmd  and  West*Mtdland,  and  that  it  is  the  fonner  of 
these  that  comes  nearest  to  our  current  speech.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  limits  of  these  dialects,  but  perhaps  we 
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may  say  that  the  West-Midland  included  Shropshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, a  part  of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  South  Lan- 
cashire*. As  concerning  the  area  from  which  the  chief 
characteristics  of  our  modern  hterary  language  are  drawn, 
we  can  hardly  do  more  than  define  it  as  one  of  irregular 
shape,  bounded  more  or  less  exactly  by  the  German  Ocean, 
the  Humber,  the  Trent (?),  the  Severn (?),  and  the  Thames; 
and  we  can  only  assign  to  the  dialect  the  general  name  of 
East-Midland.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  contained  numer- 
ous subdivisions,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  present  any 
perfectly  uniform  i\pe,  until  the  time  came  when  it  at  last 
began  to  supersede  the  oihers  and  to  spread  beyond  its 
original  borders.  We  can,  however,  safely  draw  these  con- 
clusions, viz.  (i)  that  it  contained  fewer  Scandinavian  words 
than  the  Northern  dialect,  but  more  than  did  the  Southern ; 
(3)  that  its  grammar  was  somewhat  more  complex  than  that 
of  the  Northern  dialect,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the 
Southern ;  and  (3)  that,  as  Trevisa  says,  it  was  tolerably 
inteUigible  to  men  of  all  parts  of  England.  Tliese  facts 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  the  probability  of  its 
ultimate  ascendancy,  and  the  matter  was  entirely  settled  by 
the  importance  of  London  as  the  centre  of  traffic  and  the 
seat  of  government  To  which  considerations  we  may 
perhaps  add  yet  another,  that  both  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  lie  within  the  Midland  area. 

1  Introd.  to  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  where  Wcst-Mldiand  is  med  to 
fignify  tbe  dialect  which  Ganett  called  Merdao. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

TiiE  Native  Element  .  ihe  oldest  dialects. 

§  31.  In  ihe  last  Chapter  specimens  iiavc  been  given  of  tlie 
three  principal  (Halects  of  the  Middle-English,  and  one  of 
these,  that  from  Robert  of  Brunne,  takes  us  back  almost  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We  now  proceed 
to  push  back  our  enquiries  a  little  further.  There  are 
suffident  specimens  to  enaUe  us  to  do  this  during  the 
thirteenth  centuiy  and  a  little  earlier  \  but  at  the  earliest 
period  the  extant  monuments  of  the  language  relate  almost 
exclufsively  to  one  dialect  only,  the  Southern  ;  whereas  we 
should  Ue  extremely  glad  of  more  information  coneerning 
the  Midlami  dialect.  For  the  period  before  1200,  we  still 
find  traces  of  the  same  three  dialects,  but  (especially  before 
1 1 00)  they  are  called  by  different  names.  The  Northern, 
Midland,  and  Southern,  as  found  in  the  earliest  period,  are 
called  Northumbrian, Mercian, and  Wessex  or  Anglo-Saxon*. 
It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  terms  '  Anglo* 
Saxon' and 'Old  English'  (or  *  Oldest  English')  are  con- 
vertible terms ;  for  *  Anglo-Saxon '  only  accounts  lui  a  third 
part  i)i  Uld  English.  Yet  the  mistake  dot  s  not  lead  to  much 
confusion  in  practice,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable 
scantiness  of  the  materials  representing  the  other  two  dialects. 
We  can  only  deal  with  what  we  happen  to  possess;  so  that, 

'  The  Middle  Kngli>!i  of  the  pcritxl  from  115010  1300  i^i  sometimes 
called  Early  English,  a  name  which  is  convenient,  when  required. 

*  I  here  omit,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  Ktniish  Tariety  of  Southern 
Eogliih ;  tbou^  itt  forms  axe  &irly  wdl  maiked. 
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in  the  absence  of  works  written  in  Northumbrian  and  Mercian, 
we  are  very  thankful  to  accept  such  evidence  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  very  considerable  remains  of  the  Wessex 
dialect  ^  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  will  dear  the  way 
for  future  consideration  to  enumerate  the  sources  of  our 
information. 

§82.  Old  Nortiimi  XHaleot :  Old  Meroian.   The  old 

Northumbrian  literature  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  con- 
^ideralili'.  The  great  historian  Bcda  usually  wrote  in  Latin, 
but  \\c  are  told  that  he  was  '  docius  in  nostris  carminibus/ 
le.  learned  in  our  native  songs,  and  five  lines  have  been 
preserved  of  a  poem  written  by  him  in  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  ^  He  also  tells  us  the  famous  story  of  Csedmon,  a 
monE  of  Whitby,  who  composed,  in  that  dialect,  a  long  poem 
concerning  many  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  beginm'ng  with  the  history  of  the  Creation.  Of 
this  poem  only  the  first  nine  lines  have  been  preserved", 
although  there  is  a  later  poem,  also  frequently  attributed  to 
Csedmon  *,  upon  similar  subjects.  These  thirteen  lines  form, 
unfortunately,  the  sum  total  of  the  remains  of  the  Old  North* 
umbrian  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  T.eiden  Riddle,' 
printed  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  bis  Oldest  English  Texts,  p.  149, 
and  the  Northumbrian  Runic  Inscription  upon  the  Ruthwell 
Cross,  printed  in  the  same,  p.  125.   The  incursions  and 

^  To  which  wc  may  add  the  extant  remains  of  Kentish.  The  Old 
Northumbrian  was  the  dialect  of  the  Angles,  and  was  thus  a  kind  of 
aacieat  Daaith.  The  Wenex  dialect  was  the  dialect  of  the  Saxons.  It 
is  well  known  that  great  nnmben  of  Fristans  accompanied  the  Saxoos ; 
and  I  throw  out  the  su^^gestion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  the  Mercian 
dialect  was  partly  of  CJld  Frisian  ori^n. 

-  See  the  edition,  by  5!ayor  and  Lumby,  of  Hooks  III  and  IV  of 
Beda's  Eccletiiaitical  History,  p.  177;  Earle,  A.  S.  Literature,  p.  no; 
Sweet,  Oldest  Eng.  Texts,  p.  149. 

'  Earie,  A.  S.  Literatnxe,  p.  loi ;  Sweet  (as  ahove). 

<  It  i>,  however,  a  different  version,  with  a  different,  though  similar, 
beginning.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Northnmbrian,  bat  the  Wessex  dialect.   Sec  i:;arle,  A.S.  lit,  p.  iii. 
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ravages  of  the  Danes  swept  it  all  away,  so  diat  king  iBUred 

feelingly  deplores  the  almu^^t  loial  decay  of  learning  in 
England  caused  by  their  devastations  ^  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  possess  somewhat  more  of  the  old  Northumbrian 
prose.  The  famous  copy  of  the  four  Latin  Gospels,  known 
sometimes  as  the  Lindisfarne  MS.,  sometimes  as  the  Durham 
book*y  contains  Northumbrian  glosses,  or  explanations  of  the 
Latin  words,  throughout.  The  MS.  known  as  the  Durham 
Ritual,  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the  Surtees  Society  in  1840, 
also  abounds  in  Northumbrian  glosses  of  the  Latin  prayers 
con  1  lined  in  it Another  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  known 
as  the  Rushworth  I\IS.,  is  also  irlossed  throughout In  this 
copy,  the  glosses  or  explanations  are  in  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  throughout  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  *,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John  ^  but  the  glosses  upon  the  words  of  St.  Matthew's 
Goq>el  are  in  the  Mercian  or  Midland  dialect,  and  were 
formerly  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  extant  spedmen  of  this 
dialect  before  the  Norman  conquest.  But  in  Mr.  Sweet's 
Oldest  English  Texts,  publibhcd  for  the  Marl}  ];,ngli:>h  Text 
Society  in  1885,  ^'^  some  additional  and  highly  im- 
portant examples  of  Mercian,  the  principal  being  (i)  the 
*  Vespasian  Psalter  and  Hymns,'  i.  e.  a  copy  of  a  Latin 
Psalter  and  Hymns  with  Mercian  glosseSi  extant  in  MS. 

»  See  Earle,  A.S.  Literature,  p.  190. 

*  Sec  the  Northximbrian  and  A.S.  Gospels,  synoptically  arranged, 
psblkhed  by  the  Pitt  Frew,  ed.  Kemble  and  Sknt.  (The  Gospd  of 
St  Matthew  was  reprinted  la  1887.}  The  liodislame  Ma  is  in  the 

British  Museum,  marked  'MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  D.  4.'  The  Rnshwoith 

MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  IJbrary. 

'  The  glosses  are  not  ver)'  correctly  printed.  See  my  Collation  of  the 
Durham  Ritual,  published  fur  the  Philological  Society  in  1879,  Appendix, 
p.  5«*. 

*  TheglcMMt  to  St  Maik,ehap.  I,  and  chap.  4i,  venes  1-15  ave  mhw- 
timet  said  to  be  Mercian,  bat  thit  is  a  mistake.  The  handwriting 
changes  in  the  middle  of  v.  15  of  St.  Mark,  chap,  ii ;  but  the  dialect 
changes  at  the  very  Ix^ginning  of  that  gus]>el. 

*  Excepting,  strangely  enough,  the  glosses  to  the  hrst  three  venet  of 
chap,  xviii,  which  arc  Mercian. 
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Cotton,  Vespasian  A.  i,  in  the  British  Museum^  and  (a)  the 
*  Corpus  Glossary/  i.  e.  a  collection  of  Latin  words  with 

Mercian  glosses  extant  in  MS.  No.  144  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  Collep^e,  Cambridge.  These  scanty  remains  are  all  that 
we  possess  of  the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  dialects,  and  are 
not  such  as  to  give  us  much  help.  We  can  never  judge  of  a 
dialect  so  well  from  mere  glosses  as  we  can  from  a  connected 
and  original  composition*  What  we  most  desire,  viz.  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  the  Mercian  dialect  was  like  before  the 
conquest,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  is  almost  unattainable. 
Being  thus  deprived  of  the  very  great  help  which  might  have 
been  obtained  from  fuller  information  concerning  the  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian  dialects,  we  are  almost  entirely  thrown 
back  upon  the  extant  specimens  of  the  Southern,  or  Wessex 
dialect,  usually  called  *  Anglo-Saxon  V  Fortunately,  these  are 
abundant,  or  we  shouhl  be  badly  off  indeed.  For  specimens 
of  diis  dialect,  sec  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reader. 

{  38.  Modem  Idtexttry  Bngliwh  derived  firom  Old 
KeroiaiL  It  ought,  then,  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
that,  when  we  say  a  word  is  'derived'  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  commonly  mean  that  it  is  derived  from  an  Old 
J\I{rcian  form,  which  in  some  cases  probably  coincided  with 
the  recorded  A.  S.  form,  but  in  other  cases  certainly  did  noL 
This  is  an  obscure  point,  especially  as  the  Mercian  glosses 
which  we  possess  do  not  always  exhibit  the  dialect  very 
distinctly,  but  rather  shew  some  slight  variations  from  the 
Wessex  (A.  S.)  dialect.  Still  the  following  table  (compiled 
solely  from  the  Mercian  glosses  upon  a  Latin  text  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel)  may  be  of  some  slight  interest,  as  furnish- 

'  Some  cftll  it  'Old  English ' ;  but  '  Anglo-Saxon '  is  best  retaitted 
as  being  generally  understood.  Besides,  it  has  a  special  technical  mean- 
ing-, viz.  the  old  southern  di.ilect  of  Wessex.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
follow  that  the  pcopU  of  ancient  Enjjlnnd,  or  c^•rn  of  the  South  of  it, 
ought  to  be  called  '  Anglo-Saxoos.*    They  should  be  called  '  English.' 
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ing  examples  in  which  the  modern  English  form  seems  closer 
to  the  Mercian  than  to  tlie  A.  S.  type. 


MODSSN. 

0.  Mercian. 

Wessbx  (A.S.). 

all. 

all,  5.  IS 

eall. 

are. 

arun,  19.  28. 

ifiof  used). 

betwixt. 

betwix,  27.  56. 

betweox. 

cheek. 

ceke,  5.  59. 

c^acc. 

cold. 

cald,  10.  42-. 

ccald. 

eke. 

ck,  5.  39. 

^ac. 

eleven. 

enlefan,  28.  16. 

endlufon. 

eye. 

ege,  5.  29. 

^age. 

falleth. 

faile]^,  10.  29. 

feallejK. 

fell,//././/. 

fellun,  7. 35. 

fi^ollon. 

fee. 

feh,  37. 6. 

feoh. 

•ibld(iixiiitenfo1d).-iaId»  19. 29. 

-feald. 

gaUa,  37. 34. 

gealla. 

half,  30.  35. 

healf. 

halt,  adj» 

halt,  II.  5. 

healt. 

heard,  pt.  t. 

(ge)b^rde,  3.  3. 

(ge)hferde. 

lie  (tell  lies). 

ligan,  5.  1 1. 

light,  sb. 

liht,  5.  16. 

l^oht. 

light,  adj. 

liht,  II.  30. 

Idoht. 

narrow. 

naru,  7.  14. 

nearu. 

old. 

ild',  9.  16. 

eald. 

sheep. 

scdp,  25.  32. 

sc^ap. 

shoes. 

scoas,  10.  10. 

SC<^OS,  SQ'. 

silver. 

syllur,  10.  9. 

seolfor. 

slept,  //.  /.  //. 

sleptun,  13.  25. 

sl^pon  {strong/arm). 

sold,  pp. 

said,  10.  19. 

seald. 

spit,  V, 

Spittan,  27.  30. 

sptBtan. 

wall. 

wall,  31.  33. 
ierd,  la  la 

wealL 

yard  (rod). 

gyrd. 

yare  (ready). 

iara,  33.  4. 

gearo. 

yoke. 

ioc,  11.39. 

geoc. 

ycMith.- 

tugu^  19.  30  \ 

geoguK 

*  The  referenoa 

aze  to  the  Chapten  and  Vcims  of  St  Matthew's 

Go«.i)cl  Rushworth  Gloss). 

^  The  scribe  has  miswriiten  gsUdts  for  uUdtSt  aa  obvioos  blonder; 
the  Lindisfarne  M.S.  has  caid. 

*  The  accent  is  marked  in  the  MS.,  though  the  vowel  was  not 
originally  IcHig. 

*  Sev^  of  thoe  Meidan  fonns  agree  nearly  with  O.  Frlstan.  Cf. 
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%  84*  Anglo-^SaxoiL  'broken'  Towelfl.  Even  a  glance 
at  this  comparative  table  will  reveal  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Wessex  dialect  which  properly  belongs  neither  to  the  Mer* 

cian  dialect  *  nor  to  modem  English.  This  is  the  use  of  ea 
for  a  before  the  letters  /,  r,  x.  The  symbol  ca  denotes 
that  the  vowel  was,  to  speak  technically,  '  broken/  i.  e.  was 
resolved  into  the  diphthong  i-a^  the  two  vowels  being  pro- 
nounced in  rapid  succession  ^  Hence  such  forms  as  taU^ 
ceaid^ /eaUePt  "ftald^  gtatta^  healf^  htaU^  nearuy  eali^  seald^ 
wealJ,  gearo,  where  the  Old  Mercian  dialect  preserved  the 
old  vowel  d  in  its  purity,  and  the  modern  I^nglish  has  partly 
done  the  same,  though  with  the  slight  change  of  cald,  -/aid, 
aid,  salde^  to  cold^  -fold,  old,  sold.  In  all  these  words  the 
Southern  '  breaking '  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  follow- 
ing I  ot  n  Similarly,  we  notice  the  Southern  use  of  the 
'broken'  sound  eo,  substituted  for  t\  in  the  words  hetweoxt 
seolfor,  where  modem  }\nglish  has  kept  tlie  original  sound. 
Siill  more  marked  and  curious  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
Southern  dialect  has  ea^  io^  diphthongs  in  which  the  former 
element  is  long'.  These  would  require  fuller  explanation, 
which  I  pass  over  for  the  present  It  is  sufficient  to  notice 
that  our  standard  modern  .English  follows  the  Mercian 
dialect  here  also,  and  knows  nothhig  of  '  broken '  vowels  in 
bucii  instances  as  those  above 

O.  Fr.  allc,  all  ;  kck;,  check  ;  ellcz'a,  eleven  ;  falla,  to  fall  ;  -fntd,  -fold  ; 
half;  halt  ;  herde,  heard;  //<///,  adj.  li|jht ;  Uaga,  to  lie;  ald^  old; 
ulover^  silvtTy  siWer ;  wo/,  wall ;  Urde^  a  rod. 

>  The  scribe  of  the  Rnshwotth  glosses  samHimts  inconsisteiitly  writes 
§a  for  a ;  he  doubtless  knew  that  the  Southern  scribes  used  the  tymbolt 
and  needlessly  followed  thdr  example. 

'  For  an  account  of  A.S.  pronnnciatioD,  see  Sweet's  A.  S.  Primcrt  or 
A.  S.  Reader, 

*  In  my  Ltym.  Pict.,  I  have  unfortun:itcly  placed  tlic  accent,  or  mnrk 
of  Itnj^tb,  upon  tl»c  latter  clemeul.  This  was  ihe  lucthod  lormerly  iu 
Togue,  but  it  is  probably  less  correct. 

*  But  they  are  found  in  the  dialects.  Barnes,  in  his  Dorsetshire  poems, 
writes  nuake  for  makif  skeikfy  for  shady,  Uady  for  kufyt  dec 
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§  85,  Chronology.  The  necessity  of  paying  due  regard 
to  chronology  is  just  as  great  when  we  deal  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings  as  in  any  other  case.  Sirange  mistakes  have 
arisen  from  neglect  of  it.  Our  materials  are  abundant,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  very  early  date.  We  have  MSS.  con- 
taining Latin  words,  with  'glosses '  or  explanations  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  going  back  at  least  to  the  eighth  century.  We  have 
MSS.  of  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died  in  901,  and  many 
homilies  by  ^Ifric,  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
dated  a  liLilc  earlier  than  the  year  1000.  Other  laic  A.  S. 
MSS.  were  certainly  not  written  till  after  the  Conquest.  One 
copy  of  the  celebrated  A.  S.  Chronicle  records  events  of  the 
year  1154.  It  is  obvious  that  MSS.  ranging  over  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  all 
contemporaneous.  Some  change  in  the  language  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  during  that  time,  and  such  is  found 
to  be  the  case.  Curiously  enough,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
dictionaries  is  generally  given  according  to  the  spelling  of 
the  later  period,  i.e.  of  ihe  eleventh  century  or  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth,  merely  because  the  MSS.  of  that  j>eriod 
were  most  accessible  and  first  received  attention.  This 
Stage  of  the  language  was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  any- 
thing that  differed  from  it  was  looked  upon  as  'dialectaL' 
A  curious  example  of  this  occurs  in  Dr.  fiosworth's  edition 
of  .Alfred's  translation  of  Orosius,  the  preface  to  which 
exhibits  much  painstaking  and  care.  The  editor  gives  an 
accurcUe  description  of  the  two  extant  MSS.,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Lauderdale  I^IS.,  is  proved  by  him  to  be  consider- 
ably older  than  the  other,  or  Cotton  MS.  He  next  proceeds 
to  prove  that  the  Lauderdale  MS.  is  the  original,  and  the 
Cotton  MS.  simply  a  laie  copy  of  it.  He  truly  says:  *  It  is 
not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  Lauderdale  MS.  for  which  it  is 
distinguished,  but  for  its  use  of  accents,  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  important  readings.  ...  It  is  more  accurate  than  the 
Cotton  MS.,  in  distinguishing  the  tenninatkm  of  •an  and  -<m 
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both  in  nouns  and  verbs.   In  the  Cotton  MS.,  there  is 

great  confusion  in  these  lerminations ;  whilst  in  the  Lauder- 
dale MS.,  they  arc  generally  correct.'  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  *  there  are  so  many  instances  of  great  careless- 
ness in  the  scribe  of  the  Cotton  MS.  as  to  lead  a  casual 
observer  to  say^  it  is  the  work  of  an  illiterate  scribe/  After 
this  explanation,  it  is  clear  that,  in  editing  the  work,  the 
correct  course  would  have  been  to  take  the  older  MS.  as  the 
basis  of  the  text.  Curiously  enough,  this  was  not  done,  the 
reason  for  the  other  course  being  thus  assigned.  *The 
Cotton  MS.  ^^'as  made  the  basis  of  the  text,  as  its  style  and 
orthography  have  more  the  appearance  of  pure  West-Saxon  ^ 
than  the  Lauderdale,  which,  though  older  than  the  Cotton^ 
has  a  more  northerly  aspect/  Mr,  Sweet,  however,  has  since 
edited  the  earlier  MS.  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
and  we  now  know  that  the  peculiar  spellings  of  the  Lauder- 
dale  MS.  are  due  solely  to  its  superior  antiquity 

I  36.  Speodmeii  of  Aiiglo*SaxoiL  A  simple  specimen 
of  late  Anglo-Saxon  is  here  subjdned.  It  is  taken  from  an 
A.  S.  version  of  St.  Matthew  (xiii.  3-8),  made  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  extant  in  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  No.  140. 

'Sd^lice*  iit  Me  se  s^eie  his  vk^  t6  s^wenne.  And  ))i  ))d 
b^  8^w,  sume  big  f<tollon  wi^  weg,  and  fuglas  c6mun  and  ^ton 
yL  Sd^lice  some  litollon  on  li^nihte,  hit  naefde  mide  eor^, 
and  hrsedlice  up  spnmgon,  for  \im. )«  hijg  nsefdon  ^fete  eor^ 

*  I.  e.  the  W est  Saxon  of  the  dictionarien  I  owe  io  much  to  the 
boontj  of  Dr.  Bosworth  that  I  with  to  dear  him  from  blame  in  this 
matter.  Writing  in  1S59,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ajjo,  he  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  to  mnl:c  what  would  then  have  been  condemned 
as  an  innovation.  His  ar^'umcata  really  go  to  shew  that  he  would  have 
prcicrrcd  the  bolder  course. 

*  Mr.  Sweet  hts  Utcly  pablidied  sone  ^Extncti  from  Alfred's 
Oroeiiis,*  in  a  -very  cheap  form ;  to  that  the  qpellbg  of  this  fiuaoos  MS. 
can  be  easily  studied. 

*  The  denotes  M,  as  in  M.  £.  The  accent  indicates  that  the  vowel 
is  long ;  thus  6  woaid  be  marked  if  we  adopted  the  notation  of  the 
Latin  grammar. 
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d^'pan ;  s6|)lice,  up  sprungenre  sunnan,  hfg  idniwudon  and 
forscruncon,  for  \^  hfg  nxfdon  wyrtrum.  S6|>lice  flume 
fifoUoQ  on  ^maS)  and  \ii  )K>nia8  vt^cmsHy  and  for|)rysmud<ni  ^< 
Sume  s(5}']ice  fdoUon  on  g6de  eor|>an,  and  sealdon  weastm,  sum 
hundfealdne,  sum  sfxtig-fealdne,  sum  |vittig-fealdne  V 

Notwithstanding  the  unfamiliar  and  strange  appearance  of 
the  spelling  and  grammar,  a  large  number  of  the  words  in 
this  passage  are  only  old  forms  of  words  still  in  use.  The 
word /or^smudm  soon  perished,  and  has  been  obsolete  for 
many  centuries,  but  to  most  of  the  others  there  is  some  clue. 
In  very  literal  modem  English,  the  passage  tuns  thus : — 

'  Soothly,  out  went  *  the  sower  his  seed  to  sow.  And  when 
that  he  sowed ^  some,  they  fell  with  (i.e.  beside  the)  way,  and 
fowls  came  and  ate  them.  Soothly,  some  fell  on  stony  (places), 
where  it  had-not  Hit.  na(/=nc  had)  niickic  earth,  and  quickly* 
(they)  up  sj>run;^,  lor  that  that  they  had-not  of-the  earth  depth  ; 
soothly,  up- sprung  sun,  they  dried-away  and  for-shrunk  (i.e. 
shrunk  extremely),  for  that  that  they  had-not  root*.  Soothly, 
some  fell  on  thorns,  and  the  thorns  waxed,  and  choked  thein. 
Some  soothly  fell  on  good  eanh,  aad  produced  (ht.  sold)  fruit 
some  hundred-fold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.' 

f  87.  So  important  is  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  such 
as  are  interested  in  modern  English,  that  some  good  and 
useful  lesson  miglu  be  learnt  from  nearly  every  word  of  the 
above  passage.   As  regards  our  grammar,  for  example,  such 

words  as  fui^l-a$^/Lnc!-s .  }>oni-as  —  thorn-s,  at  once  shew 
that  the  moiiern  Kns^lish  j  Jural  coninionly  ends  in  because 
a  considerable  number  of  A.  S.  plurals  ended  in  -as.  This 
-as  was  weakened  to      as  in  the  M.  £.  /oul-^^  ihom-es,  and 

*  Compaie  Sweet,  A.S.  Primer,  p.  \  where  the  spelling  is  some- 
what nonnalised. 

'  M.  E.        went ;  now  obsolete. 

'  TIiL  true  modem  equivalent  is  se7v,  the  verb  being  once  strong.  In 
Catnbrii!f;c'^hire,  they  sny*  I  t^i"  the  tkld,'  and  •  T  mc-?</ the  grass.' 

*  Lit.  ratliiy  ;  from  rath,  soon,  whence  rather,  sooner. 

*  Compare  £.  wort* 

*  lit.  growth ;  allied  to  wax,  i.  e.  grow. 
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then  these  dissyllabic  words  were  crashed  into  monosyllables, 
with  loss  of  the  indistinct  sound  denoted  by  e.  Leaving 

such  things  to  the  grammarian,  we  may  turn  to  the  vocabu- 
laiy,  and  the  first  word  tells  us  two  facts.  The  first  is,  that 
the  adverbial  suffix  -ly  was  once  spelt  -lic-e  (two  syllables), 
an  extension  of  -lie,  which  is  nothing  but  an  unaccented 
form  of  the  adj.  He,  like;  so  that  sooth-fy  is  sootMih^  i.e.  ih 
a  manner  like  sooth  or  truth.  The  second  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  because  it  concerns  phonology.  It  is,  that  the 
A.  S.  long  o'^  (as  in  sod)  came  to  he  wriUen  00  ( i>  in  sooth), 
the  doubling  denoting  length.  After  tliis,  a  change  came  over 
the  pronunciation^  but  the  symbol  remained  the  same ;  the  result 
is,  that  00  no  longer  denotes  the  sound  of  aa  in  boat,  but  the 
sound  of  00  in  hoott  or  (w  in  soi^.  This  latter  sound  is  strictly 
lepresenled,  according  to  the  Italian  method,  by  long  u,  or  a, 
whereas  the  original  sound  is  strictly  represented  by  0.  We 
sec,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  wntUn  symbol  is  concerned,  the 
A-  S.  6  has  (at  least  in  this  instance)  been  replaced  by  00^ 
whilst  tht  sound  indicated  has  shifted  from  d\ou.  The  period 
at  which  this  shifting  took  place  seems  to  have  been  between 
1550  atod  1650;  see  Sweet,  English  Sounds,  p.  56.  If  the 
reader  follows  this  eitplanation,  which  is  not  difficult,  let  him 
at  once  learn  ihib  example  by  heart,  and  treasure  it  up. 
Whoever  knows  this  fact,  has  laid  hold  of  a  great  general 
principle,  some  of  the  bearings  of  which  will  be  shewn  in 
the  next  Chapter. 

'  Prononnccd  nearly  ns  oa  ia  boat,  bttt  without  any  after*sound  of  u\ 
ejuciiy  zMokmij.  Sohn. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
English  Long  Vowels. 

§  86.  Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  comparison  of 

A.  S.  soJ  with  E.  soo/Aj  the  first  question  we  naturally  ask  i^, 
whether  this  is  an  isolated  instance  of  a  changed  pronuncia- 
tion, or  arc  there  other  words  in  the  same  predicament? 
We  find  that  it  is  no  isolated  instance,  but  only  a  particular 
example  of  a  general  law.  If  we  look  to  the  older  forms  of 
such  words  as  eool^  stool,  iool^  toothy  goose^  soon,  maoM,  noon, 
hroom^  doom,  glooiiiy  brood,  mood,  rood,  and  even  look  (in  which 
the  vowel  has  been  shortened),  we  bhall  find  that  the  M.  E. 
scribes  wrote  these  words  sometimes  witli  a  double  o,  but 
sometimes  also  with  a  single  one;  in  the  latter  case,  they 
meant  the  long  sound  all  the  same»  but  this  sound  was  to 
them  a  long  Oy  not  a  long  «.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  certain  that  many  millions  of  Englishmen  have  for  years 
accepted  the  symbol  oo  (j)lainly  a  long  o)  as  expressing  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  long  «,  without  ever  stopping  to  wonder 
how  they  came  to  employ  so  extraordinary  a  spelling  1  To 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  words  cited  above,  it  may 
next  be  observed  that  the  words  mo<m  and  soon  were  formerly 
dissyllabic,  written  moon-e  or  wewi-/,  and  soon-e  or  sm-t'; 
whilst  the  verb  look  took,  in  the  infinitive,  the  suffix  -e,  earlier 
-/<•;/,  antl  appeared  as  look-e,  lok-ten.  Hence,  the  A.  S.  forms 
of  the  above  words  are,  with  perfect  regularity,  as  follows : 
c6l^  sl6l,  gds  \  sSn-a^  m^n-a,  n6n  \  br6m^  d6m^  gl6m^ 

*  The  fmal  &  in  the  mod.  K.  goose  is  a  mere  (late)  orthoj^raphic  expe- 
dient (L  e.  a  phonetic  spelling),  in  order  to  shew  that  the  s  is  bard, 
or  (tedmically)  voicdew ;  if  written  g»s^  it  might  he  read  as  goM.  So 
ako  in  the  case  of  karu^  H.  E.  and  A.  S.  k^n, 

*  The  A.S.  nhi  is  bonowed  from  Lat.  nSim^  i. e.  nSna  km,  ninth 
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hr6df  mSdy  rSd,  Ueian.   This  A.  S.  ^  will  be  again  discussed 

hereafter,  when  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  will 
receive  attention  (§  45). 

§  39.  Shifting  of  vowel-sounds.  Another  important 
result  is  this.  Such  a  change  of  pronunciation  as  that  from 
long  0  (oa  in  ^oo/)  to  long  u  (po  in  Imi)  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  a  general  shifting  of  pronunciation  all 
along  the  line.  If  in  the  series  haa,  baii^  heet^  boat,  booty  we 
diiiLurb  one  of  the  set,  we  run  the  risk  of  upsetting  the  whole 
scheme.  This  is  jirecisely  what  took  place ;  the  whole  of 
the  long-\owel  scheme  fell,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  new  scheme  throughout,  the  net  result  being 
that  the  A.  S.  sounds  of  /,  f,  6^  (as  in  baa^  haii,  beei,  hoaij 
hooi^  have  been  replaced  by  the  modern  English  sounds  de- 
noted phonetically  by  6^  f,  at\  ii,  au  (sounded  as  in  boaty  beetj  bitty 
loot,  l>mt\  Three  of  the  old  sounds,  6y  Hy  are  shifted; 
two  of  the  old  vowels,  /,  ity  are  developed  into  diphthongs, 
whilst  the  remaining  A.  S.  sounds  a,  4  (as  in  baa^  baO)  seem 
to  disappear  *.  From  this  brief  account,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  Investigation  of  the  old  sounds  of  modern 
English  vowels  requires  great  care,  and  must  be  conducted 
on  regular  principles,  each  sound  deserving  to  be  studied 
sej)arately.  This  is  even  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
long  vowels,  which  are  the  easiest  to  trace ;  the  short  vowels 
require  even  more  attention,  and  should  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  be  studied  afterwards,  when  the  changes  in  the  long 
vowel-sounds  have  become  familiar. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  prove  useful  to  commit  to  memory  the 
fact  that  the  A.  S.  sounds,  as  occurring  in  baa^  baity  bed,  boaty 

hoar,  originally  3  p.nu,  but  afterwuds  shifted  to  midday.  This  drives 
home  the  fuX  that  the  A.  S.  <^    Lat  9, 

*  The  word  baa  is  merely  imitative,  and  the  pure  tonnd  of  the  Italian 
a  is  rather  scarce  in  English,  father  being  the  stock  example  of  it,  and 

the  words  balm,  calm,  &'c.,  being  of  I'rmch  orij^n.  The  sound  in  bait 
IS  common,  hut  niiswcrs  to  A.  S.  a,  dy  eUy  e,  or  S,  not  to  any  of  the  above 
tencs  of  A.  S.  long  vowels. 

E  3 
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bof^t,  have  most  commonly  been  replaced  by  the  modern 
English  sounds  heard  in  boatt  beety  bitty  boot,  bouO,  The 
easiest  vay  of  remembering  this  is  by  the  beJp  of  simple 
examples,  such  as  these  that  follow* 

J.  A.  S.  hat  (pronounced  haai)^  is  our  mod.  £.  boat. 

a.  A.  S.  (pronounced  nearly  as  haH-y^  or  as  hait'tr 
with  quiescent  r),  is  our  mod.  E.  heel, 

3.  A.  S.  btt-an  (pronounced  lH  ct-ahn\  is  our  mod.  E.  bite. 

4.  A.  S.  b6t  (pronounced  nearly  as  boat)  is  our  boot^  in  the 
sense  of  advantage,  as  in  the  phrase  '  to  boot.' 

5.  A.  S.  d-biitan  (pronounced  ah-booi-diin),  is  our  a-bouJ* 
All  this  has  been  learnt  from  a  full  consideration  of  the 

first  word  SSplice  of  the  A.  S.  extract  in  §  36  above.  This 
may  serve  as  a  faint  indication  of  the  lessons  to  be  obtained 
from  a  study  which  has  fellen  into  so  great  neglect« 

§  40.  Eng^h  should  be  traced  downwards  as  well 
&s  upwards.  Hitherto  my  object  lias  been  to  prepare  the 
way  by  tracing:  Enirlisb  words  backwards  from  the  present 
time  to  the  jteriod  before  the  C  onquest,  when  the  literary 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us  were  mostly  written 
in  the  Southern  dialect,  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon.  This 
course  is  a  natural  one  to  take,  because  we  thus  pass  from 
what  is  familiar  to  wha^  is  less  known.  Yet  this  is  clearly 
not  the  scientific  course,  because  it  reverses  the  order  of 
succession.  Hence,  when  we  have  obtained  the  A.  S.  form, 
wc  ought  to  return  over  the  same  ground  once  more,  as  we 
can  then  more  easily  account  lor,  or  at  any  rate  record,  all 
changes  of  pronunciation,  and  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
explain  results  that  appear  to  be  anomalous.  This  is  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  History  of  English 

'  This  gecenl  ntle  hM  several  exceptioii»,  aooie  of  wUdi  ase  noted 
below.  The  present  account  ii  merely  general  or  pofmkr.  For  scientific 

details  see  the  article  by  Mr.  Wells,  noticed  at  the  end  of  f  40. 

*  This  is  an  excellent  example,  Ix-cause  the  A.  S.  ht'ic  h  not  nn  Fnglish 
word,  but  fuerely  borrowtd  Iri  in  Lat  h'fa.  where  the  <~  was  pronounced 
nearly  as  ai  m  oai/,  or  (su icily)  as  c'  in  t  .  tA',  but  longer. 
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Sounds  \  and  I  now  extract  several  examples  from  his  book 
in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  English  long  vovelst 
as  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  it   I  beg  leave 

also  to  draw  attciUKjn  to  an  admirable  article  *  On  the 
Development  of  Old  English  Long  Vowels/  by  B.  H.  Wells, 
which  appeared  in  the  Germm  periodical  called  *  Anglia/ 
vol.  vii.  pp.  203-219.  Mr.  Wells  gives  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  the  following  words: — ^'We  find  that  the 
extreme  A.  S*  vowels  i  and  H  have,  by  a  sort  of  guna,  been 
brought  nearer  to  Ital.  <7,  the  one  becoming  ai  [mod.  E.  f] 
and  the  other  au  [mod.  E.  ou^  omY.  The  oiher  long  vowels 
on  the  contrary,  shew  exactly  the  opposite  tendency,  for 
A.  S.  ^  iif,  ii^  /a,  io^  et,  have  become  t  [mod.  £.  €e\^  while  d 
has  become  and  a>  u.  Wherever,  then,  the  vowels  could 
move  toward  the  extremes  of  the  vowel-scale  [given  by 
Ital.  u,  o,  (7,  f*],  they  did  so;  where  this  was  not  possible, 
they  formed  diphthongs.  Such  is  the  development  when 
undisturbed  by  consonantal  influence.'  He  adds  that  '  the 
only  consonants  which  exercise  a  general  modifying  power 
are  r,  g  (A),  but  the  mutes  r,  /,  and  the  labials^  mt 
have  a  modifying  influence  on  special  vowels  with  which 
their  articulation  is  related.  A  following  syllable  also  tends 
to  weaken  the  preceding  vowel.'  He  proceeds  to  examine 
liiesc  disturbing  causes  in  careful  detail. 

§  4L  It  is  found  that  vowel-sounds  are  often  affected  in 
their  quality  by  the  consonant  that  follows  them  \  So  much 
is  this  the  case  when  this  consonant  is  r,  that  it  alters  the 
quality  of  nearly  every  vowel.    The  vowel-sounds  in  bai^ 

'  Pabliihed  for  the  Philological  Society  and  for  the  English  Dialect 

Society. 

^  As  to  the  nature  of  this  change,  see  Ellis,  On  Pronunciation,  i.  2.^3  : 
*  Jn  each  c^-f  the  change  simplv  coMsists  in  commencinj^  the  vowel  with 
a  sound  which  15  too  open  (i.e.  with  the  tongue  not  sufticicutly  raised, 
an<l,  as  it  were,  correcting  that  error  in  the  course  of  utterance.* 

'  Abo  by  a  ^eteding  conionant,  chieflf  in  the  case  of  w  or 
Compare  iMNt,  qutmtity,  with  ron ,  n»f ^  fan^ 
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het,  hit  respectively,  are  not  the  same  as  in  har^  herthy  bird. 
Tiiis  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  shews  why  Mr. 
Sweet  arranges  liis  examples  according  to  the  consonant 
which  follows  the  vowel.  Fortunately,  r  has  comparatively 
little  influence  upon  the  Img  vowels,  which  we  shall  take  first. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  S. 
6,  or  long  a,  pronounced  as  an  in  haa^  or  the  interjection  ah  ! 

\  42.  The  A.  8.  A  (long  a).  The  rule  is,  that  A.  S.  a 
came  to  be  wriltm  as  long  o  in  M.  and  in  mod.  £.  such 
words  are  pronounced  with  a  sound  which  we  should  now 
also  call  long  o.  But  this  M.E.  long  o  was  probably  an 
intermediate  sound  between  aa  and  oa,  and  comniunly  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  au  in  naugfit,  according  to  Mr.  Sweet ;  or 
as  Ml  in  broad.  Thus  A.  S.  bdi  is  M.  £.  booi^  pronounced 
nearly  as  mod*  £.  boughit  which  gradually  passed  into  £.  boai ; 
so  that  the  order  of  sounds  is  given  (nearly)  by  boat,  boughi^ 
boat.  The  M.  £.  sound  is  given  still  more  closely  by  the  or 
in  border. 

Examples  aro  as  follows,  rd,  a  roe  ;  A/,  lo !  sla,  sloe  ; 
wd,  woe  ;  fui,  no  ;  gd,  I  go  ;  da,  a  doe  ;  /a,  toe.  In  die  word 
swii,  ihe  w  was  dropped,  giving  the  M.  E.  soo,  so,  E.  so.  But 
there  are  two  words  in  which  a  w  preceded  the  vowel,  and 
exercised  a  modifying  influence  upon  it,  causing  it  to  pass 
through  htfo  stages.  Thus  it  passed  into  the  modem  long  o 
sound  even  in  M.  E.,  and  instead  of  stopping  there,  it  shifted 
again,  because  the  M.  £.  o  often  shifted  into  long  u ;  com- 
pare M.  E.  cooi,  col  (pronounced  as  coaJ)  with  rood.  E.  cool 
(§  4;,).  And  further,  the  iv,  after  producing  lIus  modifica- 
tion, dropped  out;  so  that  the  A.S.  hwd  is  now  7L'/io  (pron. 
as  /loo  in  Aoof),  whilst  the  A.  S.  /ud  is  now  /luo  (pron.  as  /oo)  *. 
See  Sweet,  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  54. 

The  guttural  sound  denoted  by  ^,  and  pronounced  as  the 
mod.  G.  ck  in  MacAl,  has  modified  A.  S.  dkie  into  £.  of^hf; 
probably  by  preserving  very  nearly  the  sound  which  the  diph- 
*  This  iBflnenoe  of  a  preceding  nr  is  discussed  in  §  383. 
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thong  had  in  Middle  English.  Similarly,  fidht  has  become 
naught  or  nought,  whence  (with  a  suffix  -y)  the  word  naught-y. 
By  constant  use,  naught -wixs  often  *  widened  '  to  not,  which 
has  now  established  itself  as  an  independent  word. 

hdl^  whole ;  nUU,  mole  (a  blemish,  spot) ;  ddl^,  dole.  Also 
h^lig^  holy ;  a  derivative  of  Af/,  whole. 

4r,  oar;  hdr,  hoar;  rdr-iany  to  roar ;  -Idr^  lore ;  idr,  sore; 
rndt'tf  more ;  gdr-a,  gore  (of  a  garment) ;  gedra\  yore  ;  bdr^ 
boar.  (Note  how  the  r  modifies  the  precedmg  vowel,  and 
lends  to  preserve  the  M.  E.  sound.) 

dp,  oath  ;  wrap,  adj.,  w  roth,  but  also  wrath  ;  and  simi- 
larly (lap,  cloth,  in  which  the  M.  £.  sound  of  o  has 
been  preserved;  lajt,  loath;  id^-ian*,  to  loathe;  cldi-ian, 
to  clothe. 

drds^  arose ;  d^s,  those ;  gdsi,  ghost  (in  which  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ^  is  quite  unmeaning).  A  very  curious  and 
difficult  word  is  hdsy  M.E.  hoos,  also  hoarsy  now  written 

hoarse ;  as  far  as  the  modern  Southern  E.  sound  is  con- 
cerned, tlie  r  is  not  trilled,  and  the  vowel  hardly  differs,  if  at 
all,,  from  tliat  which  we  have  already  found  in  cio/h,  from 
A.  S.  (Idjf  ^.   It  probably  retains  very  nearly  the  M.  E.  sound. 

PravHm,  to  throw;  sdeio-an,  to  sow;  mduHw,  to  mow; 
crduhimf  to  crow ;  atduhan,  to  know ;  ^kkv-an,  to  blow.  In 
all  these  the  A.  S.  ler  accounts  for  the  modem  spelling,  but 
the  w  is  nearly  lost,  being  represented  by  a  faint  after-sound 
of  «.  So  also  in  sndw,  snow ;  idwel,  sdwl^  soul.  An  ex- 
ceptional word  is  PauHnty  to  thaw  (instead  of  ihow  ^) ;  here 

*  It  appears  n<;  ^  y/^//.  The  A.S.  prefix^-  is  aU-abondaat,  and  makes 
no  difference  to  the  word. 

■  The  A.  S.  ge-,  as  occurring  here  before  <i,  represents  the  sound  of 
mod.  E.  ^ ;  at  any  rate,  it  did  lo  in  late  A.  S. 

*  I  keep  9  to  represent  the  mod.  E.  th  in  clothe,  whilst  )>  repvetentt 
the  mod.  E.  M  in  doth.    A.  S.  uses  both  symbols  confusedly. 

*  The  sound  varies.  T  here  give  my  own  pronunciation,  which  is  like 
that  oi  harsts.    Many  people  M>und  the  oa  in  hoarse  as  a  (iiphthong. 

*  Thow,  says  Dr.  Pcile,  is  the  pronunciation  in  North  Cumberland, 
where  it  rinet  with  mom. 
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the  aiv  has  preserved  tlic  M.  E.  sound,  like  that  of  au  in 
naui^iii.    Compare  naui^hi^  clofh,  wrath,  above. 

hldf^  loaf  \h  being  dropped);  drdf^  drove  (the  final/* in 
A.S.  (and  in  Mercian?)  being  probably  pronounced  as  v). 

A  most  important  word  is  M,  £.  om  (riming  at  first 
with  dami^  later  with  himi)^  but  now  riming  with  bun^  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  parasitic  w  sprang  up  befctre  the  initial 
vowel,  which  by  that  time  may  have  become  like  o  in  hme\ 
this  would  produce  a  form  rvoon :  then  the  w  modified  the 
long  0  into  long  u,  after  wliich  the  u  was  shortened  anil 
*  unrounded  V  giving  the  curious  E.  onr,  in  which  the  initial 
w  is  only  written  by  comic  writers,  who  (correctly  enough) 
write  ttmn.  The  spelling  wan  is  found  as  early  as  in  Guy  of 
Warwick,  ed.  Zupitza,  note  to  1.  7927.  The  word  is  doubly 
interesting,  because  the  compounds  m-iy,  ai-(me,  l-om  (short 
for  aUone\  l-me-ly  (short  for  al^e-fy),  ai-one,  all  preserve 
the  sound  into  which  it  would  have  passed  according  to  the 
usual  rule.  Besides  this,  the  A.  S.  an,  when  used  as  the 
indefinite  article,  soon  lost  its  length  of  vowel,  and  became 
an  with  short  a.  Hence  our  modern  or  (with  loss  of 
final  tt)  a.  An-on  is  short  for  an'Oon*  N-ane,  short  for 
ne  me,  not  one»  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  (me,  on  account 
of  its  obvious  connection  with  it.  Other  examples  are  scdn^ 
shone,  past  tense*;  sMn,  stone;  grdrhian,  to  groan;  ban, 
bone. 

hdm^  homo;  Idm,  loam  ;  fdm,  foam  ;  cldm,  prov,  E.  cloam, 
used  in  Devonslino  lu  mean  earthenware. 

Idg,  Idh,  low  (the  final  guttural  being  dropped) ;  fdg^fih^ 
foe ;  ddg,  ddh,  dough :  so  dg-an,  to  own ;  dg'-en,  own  (L  e. 
one's  own). 

^  *  Rmnding  is  a  contfactioo  of  the  month-cavity  by  lateral  com- 
pfeMon  of  t)ie  dieeic*pass«ge  and  nanowlng  of  the  lip-apertnre* ;  Sweet, 
Phonetics,  §  36.    Unrtmndtng  means  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular 

effort  rc<iuirc(l  for  rounding. 

'  Properly  ihoMt  \  but  often  shortened  to  ihon* 
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dt,  oak ;  sirdc-'ian,  to  stroke ;  spac-a,  spoke  of  a  wheel ; 

Idc-eiiy  token. 

rad^  road  ;  Idd^  lode  (a  vein  of  ore,  course)  ;  wdd^  woad ; 
gdd^  goaJ  ;  /at/,  toad;  dbdd^  abode.  But  brdd^  M.  E.  broody 
has  absolutely  retained  its  M.  £•  vowel-sound,  and  is  spelt 
^ood;  because  that  sound  was  represented  by  m  in  Eliza- 
bethan English The  A.  S.  suffix  -hdd  became  M.  E.  -hood^ 
'•kod^  which,  owing  to  its  non-accented  position  in  compound 
words,  has  been  shifted  and  shortened  into  E.  -hood,  as  in 
man-hood,  child-hood,  viaiden-hood.  The  O.  Fricsic  form  of 
this  sufi'ix  was  -hed^  and  in  the  Laud  MS,  of  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  1070  (cd.  Earlc,  p.  209,  1.  6  from 
bottom)  it  appears  as  -hi  d  \  this  accounts  for  the  variant 
"head J  as  in  Godhead,  maidenhead* 

di-e,  an  oat,  pi  di-ant  oats ;  wrdi,  wrote ;  gdt,  goat ;  &f /, 
boat.  But  hdi,  M.  hoot  (pronounced  as  haughi-  in 
httught-y),  has  been  'widened'  to  hoi\  and  ic  wdl^  M.E.  / 
woot  (pron.  waut)^  has  been  similarly  altered  to  /  wot. 

rap,  rope;  !^dp-c,  soap;  ^lap-ian,  to  grope;  pdp-a,  the 
pope.  In  the  last  case,  the  A.  S.  word  is  merely  bun  owed 
from  the  Lat.  papa^  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
*  father/  Here  the  very  vowel  sound  and  spelling  of  the 
mod.  £.  word  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  without  recourse 
to  history,  that  die  word  was  borrowed  from  Latin  before  the 
Conquest  ^  Otherwise,  we  should  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
F.  pap€,  and  we  should  all  be  saying  pape,  as  if  it  rimed  with 
ape.  Compare  pap-al,  pap- is  I ,  pap-acy,  uU  words  of  F. 
origin.    And  compare  pol'\  A.  S.  pal,  Lat.  pCilus. 

§  43.  The  A.  S.  d  (long  e).  1  he  A.  S.  e  had  the  sound 
of  Ital.  long  e,  or  the  French  /  in  ///  (but  longer),  or  nearly 
that  of  ai  in  baii ;  the  M.  £.  usually  preserved  this  sound ; 
it  has  since  shifted  into  the  sound  Ksiee  in  hee(\ 

'  *  In  one  word,  the  M.  E.  ^  [  =  aw  in  awe]  has  been  preserved  np  to 
the  present  day,  viz.  in  the  .idj.  brbbd\^  Sweet,  Eng.  Sounds, p.  61. 
'  bee  Sweet's  Hist  of  ling.  Sounds,  p.  61. 
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Examples.        he  ;      thee  ;  rt/,  we ;  w/,  me ;  g/^  yt. 

The  A.  S.  h/h  presents  some  difficulty  ;  in  M.  E.,  the  final 
guttural  was  sonielinies  kept,  and  j-uiiielimes  lost ;  the  vowel- 
sound  was  sometimes  kept,  and  sometimes  siiifted ;  and 
hence  such  vaiying  forms  as  hegh^  keigh,  hy.  The 
shifted  form  prevailed,  becoming  at  last  (pronounced  as 
E.  Ar),  out  of  which  was  regularly  developed  a  mod.  £. 
(riming  with  hy\.  But  we  still  preserve  in  our  spelling  a 
remintscence  oT  the  final  guttural,  and  spell  the  word  high* 
in  juol  ihe  same  way  the  A.  S.  n/h  is  our  nii^h, 

her,  here;  gc-he'r-an,  to  hear;  ive'r-ig,  weary.  The  pt.  t. 
ge-he'r-de^  lit.  heared^  is  shortened  to  lteard\  such  examples 
as  this,  in  which  the  shortening  is  obvious,  are  of  some 
value.    See  §  454. 

hil^  heel ;       steel ;  fUron,  to  feeL 

U^,  teeth. 

ge-Uf-aity  to  be-lieve*;   slef-e,  sleeve;   the  A«S.  (and 

Mercian  ? )/" between  the  two  vowels  being  probably  sounded 

as  7;. 

sreni\  adj.,  E.  sheen,  lit.  showy,  but  now  used  as  a  sb.*; 
wen-an^  to  ween ;  gren-e^  green ;  cen-e^  keen ;  cwtn^  queen. 
But  the  A.  S.  Un  has  preserved  its  long  vowel  only  in  the 
compounds  ihir-iem,  faur'tun^  Ac.;  when  used  alone  it  is 
shortened  to  /im. 

s/m-an,  to  seem ;  dS^-on,  to  deem ;  i^-tm,  to  teem. 

(Merckn  /g-e,  §  33)  is  an  occasional  form  of  A.  S. 
/age^  eye.  Stncily,  ihe  word  belongs  to  the  group  containing 
the  long  diphthong  /a.  This  /ge  became  M.  E.  rye,  rgh-r, 
ey-e,  the  symbol  5  (when  not  initial)  being  used  to  represent 
a  gh  or  y.  But  the  vowel-sound  was  frequently  shifted ; 
Chaucer  constandy  uses  the  dissyllabic  form^-^,  pronounced 

*  The  ttmple  verb  /mw  wu  comnioii  In  M.  K  as  Uum* 

*  Evidently  from  a  popular  delusion  that  it  il  etTlBologically  derived 

from  the  verb  to  shine,  with  which  it  hns  no  connection.  Curiously 
eoough,  the  adj.  sheer  really  is  connected  with  skiiu^  but  popoUr  etymo« 
logy  does  not  &uspect  it. 
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as  ^  in  hetiy  followed  by  a  light  vowel,  with  a  light  inter\'en- 
ing  ^soiind,  such  as  is  heard  between  ee  and  if^  in  mod.  £• 
ue-ing.  Then  the  final  -<  dropped,  and  the  M.£.>'  or  long 
r  developed  regularly  into  the  mod.  £.  diphthongal  sound 

which  we  write  /'.  Yet  we  still  keep,  in  our  spelling,  the 
form  eyty  •representing  a  sound  which  has  been  obsolete  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  this  unlucky  and  unreasonable  con- 
servatism which  has  brought  our  modem  spelling  into  such 
dire  confusion.  The  history  of  ^«  is  parallel  to  that  of 
and  nigh^  discussed  above. 

/c-an,  to  eke ;  r/r,  reek  (smoke) ;  lec  (substituted  for 
a  leek  ;  s/c-an^  to  seek;  Mercian  m-c(sce  §  33),  A.  S.  ce'ac-e^ 
cheek  ;  bic-e^  beech  (tree) ;  bre'c^  breck,  an  old  plural  form, 
afterwards  made  into  the  double  plural  breeks  (hence  also 
hriech^  brHckes).  The  mention  of  this  word  breeches  occurs 
opportunely;  it  reminds  us  that  the  mod.  h  really  means 
Italian  long  f,  and  consequently  that,  when  shortened,  the 
short  form  of  it  is  short  whence  it  is  that  brctchis  is  pro- 
nounced brikhts.  With  this  hint,  we  see  that  A.  S.  hrec 
(substituted  for  hriac\  became  M.  E.  reek  (reek),  later  reek 
(riik),  which,  by  shortening,  gave  us  £.  rick  ^ 

hid-an^  to  heed;  rdd-an^  to  read;  sted-a^  steed;  tpid^ 
speed ;  //d-an,  to  feed ;  n^,  need ;  m/dt  meed ;  gU'd,  gleed 
(a  burning  ( oal) ;  br/d-an,  to  breed;  bUd-an^  to  bleed; 
cre'd-a^^  creed. 

swii-e^  sweet ;  net  (for  sce'ai),  sheet ;  yW,  feet ;  m^l-an,  to 
meet ;  gr/t-an^  to  greet ;  be'i-e,  beet 

w^oHf  to  weep ;  cr/p-^l^  lit.  one  who  creeps,  a  creeper, 
M.  £.  cri^ly  later  creepie*^  but  now  shortened  to  cripple,  Cf. 
rick  above. 

'  * Rtiikt  %  Mow  or  Heap  of  Com,  Hay,  &c.'— Baileys  Diet.,  ed. 
1745- 

'  Borrowed  from  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  creed,  viz.  cted-o^  I  be- 
lieve.  Henoe  the  A.  S.     Lat    at  above. 
'  *  In  them  that  bee  lame  or  crtefeUes  * ;  (1577)  J.  Fnmptoo,  JoyftiU 
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§  44.  Tho  A.  S.  i  (long  i).  The  A.  S.  long  i  was 
sounded  as  tc  in  ht\t.  In  course  of  time,  a  sound  resembling 
aa  in  baa  was  developed  bffore  il  [see  p.  53,  nole  2,]  so  that  it 
is  now  pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  which  would  most  cor- 
rectly be  represented  by  ai,  \iz.  a  sound  composed  of  the 
Ital.  a  rapidly  succeeded  by  ItaL  u  The  principal  inter- 
mediate sound  through  which  it  passed  is  (Hie  which  may 
be  represented  by  Ital.  tiy  very  nearly  the  sound  of  a  in  nami. 

Examples,    hi^  by ' ;  ir-tn,  iron ;  wiry  wire. 

zt'/Ac,  wile;  hwU^  while;  mil,  mile.  In  the  last  case,  the 
word  is  not  Encrlish,  but  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  juilia  pas^ 
suum^  a  tiiousand  paces.  Here  is  a  clear  case  in  which  the 
A.?.  r=Lat.|-l 

US^^  lithe;  wr(9^ny  writhe;  hltS-t^  blithe. 

£r,  ice,  where  the  spelling  with  et  is  a  mere  orthographic 
device  for  shewing  that  the  s  is  hard,  or  voiceless ;  fis^n^  to 
rise ;  vtits,  wise  ;  the  ( is  shortened  in  the  derivative  wis^Sm^ 
wisdom,  by  accentual  stress. 

sli-'iVcard,  M.  E.  sti-trard  (Havelok,  1.  666),  should  haNc 
become  siy-ward^  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  but  the 
coalescence  of  /  with  w  has  resulted  in  a  diphthong,  whence 
£.  steward.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  the  A.  S.  spivHin 
is  now  xpew  or  sptu  \  and  the  A.  S.  Mvo  is  now  hue. 

Ufy  life;  s€r(f-<m^  to  shrive,  which  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  Lat  serthert ;  cMf^  knife ;  wif,  wife :  drif-an, 
to  drive ;  ftf-c,  five.  But  in  the  compound  ftf-tig  (lit. 
five-ty),  the  is  shortened  by  accentual  stress,  whence  E. 
fifly.  Siniilarly  the  A.  S.  inf-men,  later  form  -.vimnun  (by 
assimilation  of  fm  to  mm)^  is  stiU  pronounced  as  if  written 
wimmm.   It  is,  however,  always  spelt  womm,  in  order  to  pair 

Newet  out  of  the  Newe  Foimde  Worlde,  fol.  53,  back.  'Crokedov- 
Yofk  Plays,  p.  255, 1.  36. 
^  K.  final  i  is  written  y ;  as  in  fy^  my,  tky,  mty^  mtny, 

*  Compare  litu\  for,  whether  we  derive  liiu  from  the  A.  S.  lln-e,  a 
cord,  or  from  F.  ligru,  cither  way  we  are  led  back  to  Lat.  Rnta,  a  de- 
rivative of  liHum,  flax. 
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off  with  the  (more  corrupt)  singular  woman ;  see  Woman  in 
jSLj  Etym.  Dictionary. 

d(n^  thine ;  miny  swine ;  scf»-an,  to  shine ;  scrfn,  shrine^ 
not  an  English  word,  but  borrowed  from  Lat.  scnnntm ;  v^, 
wine,  borrowed  from  Lat.  jmumm,  and  actually  preserving  the 
original  sound  of  Lat.  u  ;  mm,  mine  ;  twrn^  twine  ;  p(n, 
pine-tree,  borrowed  from  Lat.  p'mus.  The  Lai.  poena  was 
transferred  into  A.  S.  in  the  form  pin,  "^hcnre  th*^  verb 
pin-an,  to  pine,  to  pine  away.  In  French  tlie  same  poena 
became  J>a'n€f  whence  £.  pain. 

rim,  rime ;  nos/r  almost  invariably  spelt  rfyme,  by  a  need- 
less and  ignorant  confusion  with  the  unrelated  word  rfyihm, 
which  is  of  Greek  origin,  whereas  rUn  is  pure  English. 
Curiously  enough,  the  word  really  entided  to  an  A  is  now 
spelt  without  it ;  I  refer  to  the  A.  S.  hrim,  hoar-frost,  now 
spelt  rime  by  loss  of  initial  h,  A  considerable  number  of 
A.  S.  words  beginnin^^  with  hr,  hi,  hn,  all  lost  the  initial  h 
even  in  the  M.  E.  period.  The  A.  S.  Um,  lime,  is  pure 
English,  but  allied  to  the  cognate  Lat.  iim-us,  mud;  si(m, 
slime ;  /fjR-tf ,  time. 

si^e,  stye,  sty ;  s/fg^el,  a  stile,  lit  a  thing  to  climb  over, 
from  si(g-an,  to  climb;  sifg-rdp,  sH-rapy  a  *  sty-rope,*  or 
rope  to  climb  on  a  horse  by,  now  shortened  (from  sietrup)  to 

sHrrup. 

lit  ,  like  ;  as  a  suffix,  -ly  (by  loss  of  the  last  letter) ;  slrh  -an, 
to  strike  ;  su  -an,  M.  E.  sik-euy  now  st'gh^  by  loss  of  the  final 
letter  as  in  the  suffix  -ly  from  like^  though  the  spelling  with 
gh  preserves  a  trace  of  tiie  lost  guttural  The  A.  S.  sntc-auy 
£.  h  sneaky  presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Original  vowel-souncl  \  To  these  we  must 
add  ricct  rich,  not  borrowed  from  French,  though  existing  as 
rtche  in  that  language,  which  borrowed  it  from  a  Prankish 
source ;  the  M.  E.  rtche  \\  as  regularly  developed  from  A.  S. 

*  Compare  the  prov.  £.  (ComberUnd)  stee,  a  ladder;  from  A.Sb 
tU'gan,  to  climb. 
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rice  by  the  Ubual  change  of  A.  S.  -ce  into  M.  E.  -eke,  and  the 
/,  at  first  long,  is  now  shortened.  The  A.  S.  die,  a  dike,  was 
a  masculine  substantive,  with  a  genitive  dtc-es ;  but  it  was 
also  used  as  a  feminine,  with  a  genitive  and  dative  tUc-e,  The 
latter  case-forms  regularly  produced  a  M.  E«  dtch-^^  used  in 
all  cases  of  the  singular ;  hence  mod.  £.  dick  now  always 
written  ditehy  with  needless  insertion  of  a  /.  Here  again,  the 
f  has  been  shortened. 

id-el,  idle  ;  ml-an,  to  ride  ;  std-e^  side  ;  slid-an^  to  slide ; 
widy  wide ;  gltd-an^  to  glide  ;  cid'on^  to  chide ;  //V,  tide ; 
bid-afty  to  bide ;  drid-ely  a  bridle. 

snuf-^,  to  smite ;  for(/-an,  to  write»  in  which  the  initial  w 
is  no  longer  sounded;  kwff,  white ;  StZ-an,  to  bite. 

rjjM,  ripe  ;  grfp-an,  to  gripe,  the  form  grtp  being  due  to 
F.  gripper,  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin. 

The  words  of  Laiiii  origin  above  mentioned,  viz.  w/A\ 
shrine,  wine,  pine  (tree),  are  of  importance,  as  proving  that 
the  A.  S.  I  was  really  the  Latin  long  i,  and  therefore  pro- 
nounced as  mod.  E.  ee, 

f  46.  The  A.  8.  6  (long  o).  The  A,  S.  ^  was  sounded 
nearly  as  mi  in  hocdt  and  preserved  the  same  sound  in  M.E. 
But  in  the  modem  period  the  sotmd  was  shifted,  having  been 
*  moved  up  to  the  high  position  * '  of  long  «.  - 

Examples.    sc6,  shoe  ;  d6^  I  do  ;  to,  too,  to. 

tohy  lough.    Here  tlie  final  putlural  has  been  changed  to /\ 
whilst  the  vowel-sound  has  been  shortened  and  *  unrounded 
The  spelling  with  ou  indicates  that  the  A.  S.  <^  had  been 
regularly  reduced  to  the  sound  of  o«  in  you  before  the 
shortening  and  '  unrounding '  took  place. 

0f^r,  moor.  But  in  mSr^  swore ;  fiSr^  floor,  the  long  o  has 
been  preserved,  though  altered  in  quality  by  the  following  r. 

1  'A  Ditky  or  dike* ;  Mimhen'f  Diet.,  ed.  1637. 

*  Sweet;  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sotmdi»  p.  $6.  The  date  aoigned  for  the 

^anf'f     A.D.  1550-1650. 
'  bee  note  above,  viz.  p.  56,  note  i. 
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sidiy  slool ;  c6l^  cool ;  iSl,  tool. 

sS3,  sooth ;  tooth ;  <^<fr,  M.  E.  oofher^  other y  first  be- 
came what  we  should  now  write  oolhcr^  after  which  the  long 
«  was  shortened  and  '  unrounded,'  giving  £.  aiher*  So  also 
hrS9^  is  hrathtr^  The  modern  speliing  is  consistent,  after  a 
sort ;  for  if  it  be  once  accepted  as  a  rule  that  00  shall  stand 
for  the  sound  of  long  tr,  it  ought  to  follow  that  0  may  repre- 
sent  (even  unrounded)  short  //.    Cf.  doth,  son,  go7'e/  rt,  &c. 

i^Ss,  goose ;  hutg^s/ins^  has  been  shortened  to  j^ostim:^.  bosmy 
bosom,  in  which  the  fonner  0  has  at  present  a  variable  pro- 
nunciation ;  in  Ogilvie's  Dictionaij  it  is  marked  as  having  the 
sound  of  00  in  booi^  whilst  in  Webster,  it  is  marked  as  having 
the  sound  of  00  in  /cai.  The  longer  sound  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rale ;  the  shorter  is  that  which  I  am  accustomed  to 
hear,  hro^f,  roost,  sb.,  h  beinpf  lost.  In  biostma,  blosmay 
blossom,  the  0  has  been  shortened  widiout  shifting  to  u.  In 
mSsk^  I  must,  the  tr-sound  has  been  modified  precisely  as  in 
ciheTt  hrdher^  above;  the  only  difference  is  that  it  is  now 
spelt  phonetically. 

rSuhOH,  to  row ;  hl^uhon,  to  low,  as  a  cow ;  flSw-an,  to 
flow  ;  gr6w-an,  to  grow ;  blSw-an,  to  blow,  or  flourish  as  a 
flower.  In  all  these  the  w  is  preserved  to  the  eye,  and  the 
attentive  ear  will  detect  a  slight  after-sound  of 

kSf^  hoof ;  bi'h6/''ian^  to  behove,  which  preserves  its  long 
0  ;        glove,  with  the  same  changes  as  In  other ^  hr<aher* 

s^/hCf  soon ;  ndn,  noon  (from  Lat  nana) ;  mSn-a,  moon ; 
mSn-ady  month,  with  the  same  changes  as  in  brother ;  MSn^ 
an-dag^  Monday,  like  the  preceding  ;  ge-dSn,  don,  done,  pp., 
like  the  same.    To  these  add  sp6n,  a  chip,  K.  spoon. 

gUm^  gloom ;  dSm^  doom;  Mm^  broom ;  iiSm-a,  bloom. 
A]so  gSm^a,  pi.  gSm-an^  the  gums,  parallel  to  m&sk^  must 

slSh^  slew  (M.E.  slaw);  w^g-ian^  to  woo;  drSg^  drew 
(M.  E.  draw).  But  ge-n^  is  mod.  E.  e-nough,  just  as  tSh 
(already  explained)  is  now  tough.  The  word  bvh  louk  the 
form  bough  even  in  M.  E.,  and  occurs,  e.  g.  in  Chaucer, 
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Ccuu.  Talcs,  1.  1982.  This  M.  E.  ou  had  the  French  sound 
of  ou  in  soup ;  and  the  result  of  this  early  shifting  was  that 
the  sound  shifted  yet  once  more  in  the  modern  period,  thus 
becoming  £.  biimgh  (see  §  46),  in  which  the  final  guttural 
sound,  though  preserved  to  the  eye,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  ear. 

w6cy  woke,  has  preserved  the  long  6\  in  every  other  in- 
stance, words  in  now  end  in  -ook ;  and  owing  to  the  hard 
all  of  them  are  now  pronounced  with  the  short  00  of  foot,  not 
the  long  00  of  boot.  Hence  hruc,  a  rook ;  loc-ian,  to  look  ; 
scScy  shook  ,  i  ck^  a  cook  ;  boc,  book ;  brae,  brook ;  hoe,  a  hook  ; 
forsdcy  forsook.  No  such  form  as  A.  S.  crSc  for  *  crook '  has 
as  yet  been  found,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  existed ; 
cf.  IceK  krSkr^  Swed.  kn^^  Similarly,  the  IceL  tSk  has  given 
the  M.  £.  tiiok. 

fSd-a,  food ;  mSd,  mood;  3rM  brood.  But  the  old  ir^sound 
has  been  shortened  in  sfSd,  stood ;  gSd,  good ;  and  still  further 

changed  *  in  JJSJ,  flood  ;  vwdor,  mother  ;  blSJ,  blood.  The 
history  of  the  A.  S.  rod  is  curious  ;  it  not  only  produced, 
according  to  rule,  the  mod.  E.  rood'^,  but  also  the  mod.  P2. 
rod,  in  which  the  0  is  shortened  from  an  older  (M,  E.)  pro- 
nunciation such  as  raud  (riming  with  gaud)  ^ 

/6l^  foot ;  b6i,  boot,  !•  e.  advantage,  profit  *. 

§  46.  The  A.  8.  ii  (long  n).  The  A.  S.  long  u  answers 
exactly  to  the  Lat  u  in  the  words  mUl^  a  mule,  borrowed 
from  Lat  mu/us,  and  mur,  a  wall,  borrowed  from  Lat.  murus  '. 

^  *  In  modem  English,  we  hftve  a  veiy  anomalous  case  of  umranding 
of  bade-vowel  u,  Mti  [riming  with  ,^otf}  beoomii^  M  [riming  with 
c$it]  * ;  Sweet,  Hist.  Eng.  Sounds,  p.  43.  At  the  Mune  time,  the  vowdlias 

been  *  lo\vcrc<l  from  high  to  mid.' 

*  Kood  in  rood  left  .tiuI  }  ooii  of  Inntr,  arc  the  same  worrl. 

'  The  lengthened  sound  of  E.  short  o  is  heard  in  the  not  uncommoa 
vse  of  dawg  for  dog. 

*  Mr.  Sweet  adds  itMj^tfM,  to  whoop.  But  the  A.  S.  kw$pan  means 
'  to  threaten.*  The  w  in  whoop  beloQga  to  Todor  EogUah.  The  M.  £• 
form  is  houpen,  from  F.  koupcr. 

*  Observe  that  A.  S.  mtii  (from  "r:}/u^)  would  have  become  mowt  in 
mod.  £.    But  muU  waa  re-borruwvd  Uum  French  at  a  later  period. 
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Examples  of  these  words  are  given  by  Grein  and  Ett- 
mfiller. 

The  history  of  the  A  S.  u  (sounded  as  oo  in  doo/)  is  parallel 
10  that  of  the  A.S.  (.  Just  as  the  latter  was  developed  into 
ItaL  at\  mod.  E.  long  i,  so  the  former  was  developed  into 
Ital  Mty  mod.  £.  Ml  in  ^ouf.  Moreover,  the  change  took 
place  much  about  the  same  time,  viz.  in  a*  n.  155^1650. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  just  as  a  final  long  f  is  oma* 
mentally  written  as  as  in  dy,  my,  iky,  &c.,  so  likewise  the 
final  ou  IS  often  omamentallv  written  ow,  as  in  cou),  hmv, 
}i'yii\  and  in  a  few  words  ihe  same  spelling  prevails  even 
when  the  sound  is  not  hnal,  as  in  (ywl^  shower^  t&wru 

Szamples.  hd^  how ;  dii^  thou ;  im^,  now ;      cow ; 
blow. 

^r-e,  our;  Jifr,  sour;  shower;  Hr^  bower.  In 

n/ah-ge^r^  neigh-bour,  the  4  has  simply  lost  its  accent  and 

length,  and  the  sound  has  become  indefinite 
ai-e,  owl ;  /ul,  foul. 

My  south ;  mUS,  mouth  ;  ttncUd,  uncouth,  which  has  [)re- 
served  its  old  sound.  In  citS-e^  the  u  has  been  preserved, 
but  has  been  shortened ;  the  mod.  £.  is  coud  (riming  with 
gooi)f  always  carefully  misspelt  cotdd^  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
eye  that  is  accustomed  to  woM  and  shmtld. 

kii,  house;  UU,  louse ;  m4Sf  mouse;  kHsend^  thousand. 

dUn,  down ;  tUn,  town  ;  brisn,  brown. 

rum,  room,  has  preserved  its  old  sound,  but  is  now  a  sb. ; 
orip:innllv,  it  was  an  adj.,  meaning  'spacious'  or  *rourny.* 

bUg-an^  to  bow;  rdh,  rUg,  rough,  has  changed  its  final 
guttural  to  f,  whilst  the  vowel  was  first  shortened  to  the 
sound  of  w  in  fwiy  and  then  altered  by  '  unrounding/ 

Mc-an,  to  brook ;  this  word,  being  mostly  used  in  poetry, 
has  kept  its  old  sound,  but  in  a  shortened  form. 

'  Mr.  Sweet  derives  E,  Jwir  fiem  A.S.  gc-hur,  with  the  same  sense. 
But  boor  is  a  purely  ino'^^^em  word,  borrowed  from  Da.  bo<r.  The 
hur  would  have  become  bower,  as  in  fact  ^in  another  senfc)  it  did. 
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hlHd,  loud ;  scrHd^  shroud. 

at,  out;  clut,  clout;  d-bHt-an^  about;  prut^  proud  (with 
chancre  of  /  to  d), 

§  47.  The  A.  S.  ^  (long  y).  Now  that  examples  have 
been  given  of  the  A.  S.  long  vowels  6^  ii,  it  is  worth 
while  to  explain  the  long  vowel  denoted  in  A.  S.  by  y.  This 
is  nothing  but  a  lengthened  form  of  the  A.  S.  vowel  denoted 
by  y.  The  Roina.iis  adopted  lIus  letter  fiuiii  Lhe  Greek  Y, 
m  Older  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  Greek  u  (v)  in  words 
borrowed  from  that  language.  The  Latin  had  originally 
neither  the  symbol  nor  the  sound;  hence  the  very  spelling 
of  such  words  as  aiyss,  anadytte,  apocaffipsi,  asyhm,  Ssc,  at 
once  reveals  their  Greek  origin.  It  is  further  believed  that 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  v  (and  therefore  of  the  Latin  and 
A.  S.  y)  was  that  of  the  German  u  in  HM.  Hence  also,  the 
sound  of  A  S,jf  was  that  of  the  long  German  U  in  GemiHh^ 
griin. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  this  fact,  yet  we  are, 
practically,  independent  of  it  as  far  as  modem  English  is 
concerned.  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  sound  was  lost 
at  rather  an  early  period,  and  tliat  long  y  and  long  i  were 
confused,  and  merged  into  the  common  sound  correctly 
denoted  by  the  latter  s}Tnbol.  That  is,  the  sound  of  ^  was 
identified  with  that  of  M*  £.  i,  the  sound  now  denoted  by  te  in 
hitt  Hence  the  symbols  i  and  y  became  convertible,  and 
the  M.  E.  ^*  was  often  written  hy^  as  at  present ;  and  con- 
versely, the  word  pryde  was  often  written  pride.  The  history 
oiy  since  the  Middle-English  period  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of    already  explained  in  §  44 

Byamplee.  hivf,  why ;  c^,  ky  ®,  tlie  old  plural  of  amt^ 
whence  the  mod  £.  h-ne^  by  the  addition  of  the  same  plural- 
suffix  as  that  seen  in        the  old  form  of  eyes^ 

^  V\  c  fuui  coafusion  of y  with  i  even  in  Icelandic  Thus  IccL /yrir 
was  often  written  fiHr ;  sec  fyrir  in  the  loel.  Dictionaiy. 

•  We  find  Ku  for  *  cows*  in  GoIding*s  translation  of  Ovid,  foL  36, 
1.  33  (1603).  Bores  hasil|v  In  The  Twm  Dogs,  1. 5  from  ad. 
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Ayr,  hire,  bb. ;  J^yr,  fire. 

^e-fyl-an^  to  file an  old  word  now  only  used  \\\\\\  the 
unnecessary  addition  of  the  French  prefix  dt-^  and  thereiorc 
spelt  defile.    In  the  A.  ^.  fflp^  filth,  the    has  been  simply 
shortened  from  the  old  /'-sound,  without  diphtbongisation. 
a  hithe,  or  haven. 

Ijsy  lioe,  pL  of  UU^  louse;  m^s^  mice,  pL  of  mUs^  mouse. 
But  the  old  ^-sound  has  been  simply  shortened  in  fyst, 
fist;  w\'sc-an^  to  wish. 

hyd^  iiiUe,  i.  e.  skin ;  hjfd-an,  to  hide ;  brjdy  bride ;  pryi-t  , 
pride. 

§  48.  The  A.  S.  s^,  ^a,  ^o.  Other  long  sounds  are  de- 
noted in  A.  S.  by  iOt  The  examination  of  these  may 
he  deferred  for  the  present,  especially  as  they  may  be 
studied  in  Mr.  Sweet's  book.  It  is,  however,  worth  observing 
dat  there  are  a  large  number  of  instances  in  which  all  three 
sounds  answer  to  mod.  E.  ee.  The  A.  S.  d  was  pronounced 
like  the  long  or  drawled  sound  of  a  in  man ;  or,  according 
to  Sievers,  like  the  G.  long  d. 

The  following  are  regular  examples : — 

td^  sea; /tcr,  fear;  rdr-an*,  to  rear;  ddr^  bier. 

dl,  eel ;  mdi^  meal ;  Adl-an,  to  heal ;  ddi-an,  to  deal. 

A4^,  heath;  Ad^-tn^  headien;  xri^A  sheath;  wr<^/^, 
wreath. 

fds-ofif  to  tease ;  fds-e/,  tds-l^  a  teasle. 
df-en,  even,  evening  ;  loj-an,  to  leave. 
hldn-e^  lean,  adj.;  cldn-e^  clean;  vuhi-an,  to  mean;  gi- 
mdn-ef  mean,  adj.,  in  the  sense  of  '  common  *  or  *  vile.' 
[Aw4g,  whey ;  hndg-an^  to  neigh ;  grdg%  gray,  grey ;  cidg^ 

'  '  For  Panqm  s  Issue  hauc  I  fit  d  my  Mindc ;  *  Macb.  iii.  i.  65  (ed. 
1623).  'Their  monznefuU  s^tiax^XXt  fiUd  with  rusty  blood  Spenser, 
F.  Q.  L  5.  33. 

'  Mr.  Sweet  diBtingaidies  between  the  doae  and  opcDsoiindt  of  and 

the  distinction  is  real.  In  many  caaes,  however,  ti^  mod.  E.  h  results 
from  both  alike.  I  therefore  ventiire,  for  the  present,  to  combine  his 
two  lets  of  examples. 

F  a 
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clay.    But  here  the^'  became  a  vocalic^,  aud  a  diphthong 
resulted.] 

IdcHt  leech,  (i)  a  physician,  (2)  a  worm;  spr(ii\  speech, 
(with  a  curious  loss  of  medial  r) ;  nicHut^  to  reach ;  Uic-cn, 
to  teach;  bldc-an^  to  bleach* 

wid,  weed,  i.  e.  garment,  chiefly  in  the  phrase  '  a  widow's 
7vi'cds ' ;  sdd.  seed ;  grdd-tg,  greedy ;  dady  deed ;  ndd-l, 
needle;  rdd-an,  to  read;  idd-an,  to  lead. 

sirdij  street,  not  an  A.  S.  word,  but  borrowed  from  the 
Lat«  strdkt^  in  the  phrase  sirdia  uia,  a  laid  or  paved  road. 
The  representation  of  the  Lat.  J  by  A.  S.  ^  is  unusual;  there 
was  probably  an  older  form  x/r^/.  See  Prof.  Cook's  edition 
of  Sievers'  Old  English  Grammar,  §  57.  hldt-an^  to  bleat; 
hdf-n,  heal ;  hnuH-i,  wheat.    So  also  slctp,  sleep. 

§  40.  A.  S.  6a  flong  ea).  The  A.  S.  ta  was  a  *  broken' 
vowel,  i.  e.  the  two  elements  were  separately  pronounced  in 
rapid  successiont  with  a  stress  on  the  former  element  It  is 
nearly  imitated  by  sounding  payer  or  gqy^  without  the 
initial p  org, 

flea,  flea  (see  examples  of  this  spelling  in  Bosworth  and 
Toller's  A.  S.  Diet.). 

^ar-e,  ear;  s/ar'iafif  to  sear;  fUar^  near,  originally  an 
adverb  in  the  comparative  degree  (from  n/o^  nih^  nigh); 
g/ar,  ytu ;  Afor,  tear. 

east;  /asf^ar,  /asf-re,  Easter. 

^-r/af'tan.  to  bereave ;  //a/,  leaf ;  sc/a/,  sheaf. 

^5»/ti;/,  bean,  si'jm,  sedm ;  steam,  steam;  s//ij/ji,  stream; 
iiieam,  gleam ;  dr/am,  drearn  ;  k'am,  team  ;  Wam^  beam. 

b/ac-en,  beacon.   tUai^  neat,  sb.;  b^-an,  to  beat. 

h^ap,  heap;  hUap-an^  to  leap;  ciap^  sb.,  whence  £.  clmp^ 
adj. 

§  50.      S.     (long  eo).   The  A.  S.  46  was  a  'broken* 

vowel  like  the  above,  composed  of  the  elements  /  and  0  \ 
sounded  nearly  as  Alayo  without  the  initial  M  and  no  sound 
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firfy^  three;  ic         see;       she;  fhh  (Mercian /e% 

§  33)>      ; /^(o,  free;        glee ;  ic  bco,  I  be ;  3^,  a  bee. 

hUor^  a  cheek,  whence  was  fonned  the  E.  verb  to  leer ;  dtor^ 
deer;  d/or-e^  dear;  dre'or-ig,  dreary;  M?r,  beer. 

kuidol^  wheel ;  r/<7/,  keel  of  a  ship. 

9io8-an^  to  seethe,  frios-im^  to  lieeze ;  fr^ati,  priest 

of^K&,  os/<>,  knee ;  ir/awy  irioy  tree. 

lief,  i.  e.  dear ;        thief;  cUo/-an,  to  cleave,  split. 

be-twc'on-an,  l)etween  ;  feond,  fiend. 

^r/^'f/,  a  reed ;  tm?6/,  a  weed ;  need. 

fiioty  a  ship,  hence  a fiut\  criop-aHy  to  creep;  ^iS^t^,  deep. 

The  number  of  words  omitted,  as  not  giving  exactly  the 
mod.  £.  €€j  is  not  at  all  large. 

§  5L  Summary.  Now  that  we  have  noted  some  of  the 
principal  results  respecting  the  A.  S.  long  vowels,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  whole  may  prove  useful. 

The  A.  S.  long  vowels  <i,  /*,  6^  H  were  sounded  nearly  as 
the  vowels  in  E.  baa^  baii^  beety  boai^  boot.  They  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  the  Latin  as  may  he  seen 
from  the  foUowing  (amongst  other)  examples. 

The  A.  S.  pdpa,  a  pope,  was  borrowed  from  Lat.  papa ; 
A.  S.  bet-i\  Ix^et,  from  Lat.  beta\  A.  S.  serin,  a  shrine,  from 
Lat.  scrhiium  ;  A.  S.  noon,  from  Lat.  nona ;  A.  S.  miily  a 
mule,  from  Lat.  mulus  ^ 

The  mod.  E.  sounds  to  which  they  respectively  correspond 
are  those  heard  in  boaif  beei,  biU^  boai,  (a^btmi^  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  A.  S.  forms  of  those  words,  viz.  bdi,  hiky  biian^ 
bSi,  dbatan.    See  §  39. 

The  A.  S.  y  or  long  y  was  soundcti  like  the  Greek  lon;,^ 
u  (v)  or  the  mod.  G.  U  in  grUn.  At  a  rather  early  period 
it  was  confused  with  long  /  and  followed  its  fortunes ;  hence 
mod.  £.  mitt  from  A.  S.  mjfs^  used  as  the  plural  of  mouse^ 
A.  S.  m4s.  See  {  47. 

*  A. S-  nail  (as  nlrc:\fly  nnted)  would  have  become  mod.  K.  mciil', 
the  later  £.  muU  wai>  borrowed  from  O.  F.  muU  in  the  13th  century. 
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The  sounds  denoted  by  A,  S.  /a,  eo,  have  all  been  most 
frequently  replaced  by  the  mod.  E.  ee.    See  §§  48-50. 

In  the  course  of  many  centuries^  whilst  these  <;haDges  were 
taking  place,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  some  words  suffered 
changes  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  exceptions  have  been 
discussed,  with  the  following  results. 

1.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  d,  we  must  also  in- 
clude :  so,  swd ;  who,  hwd ;  two,  twd  ;  ought,  dhie ;  naught, 
not,  jnfA/;  wrath,  adj.»  tcr^^ ;  doth^cid/f;  hoarse,  Aiii-;  thaw, 
fidwan;  one,  an,  a,  none,  ndn;  shone,  scdn;  broad, 
6rdd;  -hood,  -head  (suffixes),  ^Add;  hot,  hdi;  wot,  wdL 
We  find  among  these  such  sounds  as  (M?  in  doofj  due  to  a 
preceding  zv;  also  au  in  gaudy ^  which  was  probably  the 
bound  of  the  M.  'E,  oo]  0  in  not ;  &c.    See  §  42. 

2.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  ^  we  must  include: 
high,  h(h  {fUaH)\  nigh,  n4h  {^aH\\  eje,  {fiigi)\  rick, 
hric  (ir/ac);  cripple,  cr/pel;  ten,  /Af,   See  $  43. 

3.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  f  we  must  include : 
wisdom,  wisdom ;  fifty,  fiftii^ :  women,  wifmen,  and  even 
woman,  wifmari ;  stirrup,  siirap ;  rich,  rice ;  ditch,  d{c{e). 
Also :  Steward,  sHweard ;  spue,  spiwan ;  hue,  Mw  \  in  which 
the  vowel  is  affected  by  w.  Also:  sneak,  stdem\  with 
unaltered  vowel.   See  §  44. 

4.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  6  we  must  include : 
swore,  sw6r^  floor,  fl6r^  which  remain  little  altered  excepi 
by  the  loss  of  the  trilling  of  the  r;  beliove,  hchSfian,  \^uko, 
wdcy  which  keep  the  A,  S.  sound.  Also:  tougli.  t6h\  other, 
6Xr  ;  brother,  brSdor ;  mother,  mddor ;  flood,  fiod ;  blood, 
bl6d\  g]ove,gi^;  gamSfgdmau;  mnalt^mdsie;  mon^mdmiB; 
Monday,  mdnan  da^;  done,  ildn;  enough,  gen^k.  Also: 
bosom,  Msm ;  stood,  sfdd;  good,  gdd;  shook,  sc^c  (with  other 
words  in  -oo/:);  i'ool^  Jo/.  Also:  ii:os\ing,  gos/nig  j  blossom, 
bloslma;  rod.  rod.    Also:  hough,  odJi,    See  §  45. 

5.  Under  words  containing  the  A.  S.  1^  we  must  include; 
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neighbour,  n/ah{ge)b4r ;  rough,  riih ;  could»  «^^<f ;  brook,  v., 
dtHcan,  Also:  uncouth,  wic^^  room,  fUm,  which  preserve 
the  A.  S.  sound.   See  §  46. 

6.  Under  A.S.  y-words:  filth,  fist,  wish, 

wyscan;  all  with  an  alteration  from  the  sound  of  te  in  beei 
to  that  of  { in  bii.    See  §  47. 

XoTK  ON  iiiE  Short  Vowels. 

For  the  history  of  the  Short  Vowels,  I  must  refer  ihe 
reader  to  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of  English  Sounds ;  especially 
as  even  the  above  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Long  Vowels 
is  very  imperfect,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  and 
modified  by  reference  to  that  work.  I  may  note,  however, 
that  the  symbols  ^,  /*,  and  0,  frequently  remained  unciianged, 
so  that  the  words  «<r/,  in,  o/i,  on,  for  example,  are  spelt  in 
A.  S.  precisely  as  they  are  spelt  now. 

The  A.  S.  short  a  in  mon^  a  man,  was  pronounced  as  in 
the  mod  G.  Mann ;  but  in  mod.  £.  the  pronunciation  of 
man  is  peculiar,  and  may  conveniently  be  denoted,  phone- 
tical!\  ,  I  v  ilic  spelling  mctn.  Hie  A.  S.  (t  had  this  very 
sound,  so  diat  the  A.  S.  glu  d  was  pronounced  exactly  as 
its  mod.  K.  equivalent  glad.  Ciuriously  enough,  this  is  not 
a  case  of  survival,  for  the  M.  £.  glad  was  pronounced  with 
the  sound  of  the  G.  a  in  Mam  or  glatt^  which  accounts  for 
the  modem  speUing, 

The  A. S.  short  u  had  the  sound  of  00  in  book;  so  that 
sun-tu\  the  sun,  was  prc;nouiiced  nearly  as  the  mod.  E.  sooner 
would  be,  if  the  00  of  soon  were  altered  to  the  00  of  book. 
The  sound  of  u  in  the  mod.  £•  sun  differs  considerably  from 
this,  having  been  both  'unrounded'  and  *  lowered.'  In 
Mtddte-Engfishy  the  A.  S.  tr,  when  next  to  n  or  was  often 
represented  by  o  by  French  scribes ;  as  in  A.  S.  M.E. 
sonf,  mod.  E.  son.  Hence  the  modern  son  and  sun  are  pro- 
nounced alike.  Similarly,  the  A.  S.  iu/^u,  M.  E.  iou-e  (with  u 
for  v),  is  the  mod  E.  iove. 
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TiuTONic  Lavgvaois  Cogkatb  with  Engush. 

§  62.  Value  of  the  Vowels.  In  the  last  Chapter,  some 
account  has  been  given  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  long 
vowels,  for  the  particular  pur]>oses  of  shewing  that  a  scientific 
Study  of  etymology  must  take  phonology  into  account,  and 
also  of  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  study  of  vowel-sounds 
in  partkuUur  is  of  great  importance.  It  was  rightly  objected 
against  the  reckless  '  eQrmologists '  of  a  former  age  that  they 
paid  hardly  any  regard  to  the  consonants,  and  to  the  vowels 
none  at  all.  Scientific  etymology  requires  that  greai  attention 
shall  be  paid  to  the  consonants,  but  s/i//  greaUr  to  the 
vowels.  For  nfu-r  all,  it  is  precisely  the  vowel-sound  which 
gives  life  and  soul  to  the  word.  Tiie  combination  rn  signifies 
nothing;  but,  if  between  these  two  letters,  we  insert  vowels 
at  pleasure,  we  obtain  quite  different  results.  By  insertion  of 
a  or  we  obtain  different  parts  of  the  same  verb ;  ran  being 
a  past  tense,  and  tub  a  present  tense  or  an  infinitive  mood. 
By  other  insertions,  we  obtain  words  denoting  totally  different 
and  uncuiniected  ideas,  such  as  rain^  r<?/>»,  roan^  or  rune"^  % 
and  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  first  and  second  of 
these  words  sound  precisely  ahke,  and  can  only  be  differen- 
tiated or  distinguished  to  the  ear  by  the  context  in  which 
they  are  used    They  are  distinguished  to  the  eye  by  a 

'  'I  hc  guessing  etymologists  delight  in  ignoring  the  trowdl.  They 
wonld  tdl  nt  thtt  a  ivlii  gSdcsa  hone  io  tumdng^  or  tfamt  rums  are  so 
called  becaofe  the  ntoic  venei  run  or  flow  euity,  ftc,  &c.  Such  ab* 
surdities  ate  still  ttttoed^  I  fully  believe>  almost  ereiy  day,  at  least  in 
£Dgland. 
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casual  and  imineaning  difference  in  spelling,  which  has  only 
been  obtained  by  altering  the  spelling  of  M.  £•  rein  to  ram. 
The  etymological  distinction  is  obtained  only  by  the  dis- 
covery that  rain  is  of  English  origin,  whilst  rein  is  French. 

§  63.  English  not  derived  ftom  Grerman.  We  have 
also  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  that  the  history  of  the  vowel- 
sounds  of  many  purely  English  words  can  be  carried  back, 
practically,  to  about  the  eighth  century.  We  thus  find,  for 
example,  that  &e  sound  of  o  in  stem  has  descended  from 
that  of  d  in  si6n.  The  next  question  for  consideration  is 
plaiiiiy  iliib :  what  do  we  know  about  this  A.  S.  Can  we 
by  any  means  trace  back  its  history  sdll  further  ?  We  have 
no  English  records  that  can  help  us  here ;  it  only  remains  to 
see  if  any  help  can  be  obtained  from  any  external  source. 
This  leads  us  at  once  to  a  prevums  question — ^is  English  an 
isolated  langiiage,  or  are  there  other  languages  related  to  it  ? 
The  UhUdl  answer  that  'jrenerally  occurs  to  the  popular  mind 
is  one  that  ignores  about  six-sevenths  of  the  truth,  and  is,  in 
the  main,  grossly  misleading.  All  that  many  people  can  tell 
ns  is  that,  by  some  occult  process,  English  is  *  derived  from 
German.' 

{  M.  This  mistake  is  due  to  a  strange  jumble  of  ideas, 
and  has  done  immense  harm  to  the  study  of  English  ety- 
molopj.  Yet  it  is  so  common  that  1  liave  often  heard 
sometiiing  very  like  it,  or  statements  practically  based  upon 
this  assumption,  even  from  the  lips  of  men  whose  course  of 
*  classical '  studies  should  have  taught  them  better.  Ask  what 
is  the  etymology  of  the  English  and  not  unfrequently 
tbe  reply  will  be,  expressed  with  a  contemptuous  confidence, 
that  *it  comes  from  the  German  beissenl  as  if  there,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  end  of  the  matter !  It  does  not  occur  lo  bome 
men  to  enquire  by  what  process  a  /  has  been  developed  out 
of  a  double  s  S  nor  is  any  account  made  of  a  possible  affinity 

'  As  a  fact,  the  flevelopmcnt  is  the  other  way,  the  German  ss  being 
doe  to  tbe  original  1  cutonis    which  again  aoswers  to  aa  Aryan  d. 
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of  the  word  with  T.atin  and  Sanskrit.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  singular  idea  arose,  vi2.  from  the  persistent  use  by 
Germans  of  the  word  Gtrnumic  to  express  what  I  here 
call  'the  Teutonic  group  of  languages.'  By  a  confusion 
natural  to  half-knowledge,  the  English  popular  mind  has 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  thus  been  called 
Germanic  is  all  one  thinp  with  what  we  ncTiV  call  *  German,' 
whereas  the  two  things  implied  are  widely  diflerent.  A  little 
attention  will  preserve  the  reader  from  making  this  mistake 
himself. 

§  96.  The  Tentonio  Gnmp  of  Iilmgiuiges.  A  careful 

comparison  of  English  with  other  languages  shews  that  it 

d(ies  not  stand  alone,  but  is  closely  related  to  many  others. 
Our  modern  foot,  A.  S./St,  is  expressed  in  Gotliic  hy  foJus,  in 
Old  Friesic  and  Old  Saxon  by  fotj  in  Swedish  by  /oi^  in 
Danish  by  fod,  in  Icelandic  by  fdir,  in  Dutch  by  voei,  in  Low 
German  (Bremen)  by  /botj  and  in  German  by  fuss.  Accord* 
ingly,  all  these  languages  and  dialects  are,  in  this  case, 
obviously  allied  to  each  other,  and  we  might  hence  infer 
(correctly,  as  it  happens)  tliat  the  fundamental  base  of  the 
word  is  obtained  by  combining  f,  long  o,  and  t  ;  omittin2: 
for  the  present  the  question  as  to  whether  any  older  lorm  ot 
the  word  can  in  any  way  be  traced.  We  might  also  infer  that 
Danish  has  a  habit  of  turning  final  /  into    that  Dutch  has  a 
habit  of  turning  initial  /  into  v,  and  that  German  has  a  habit 
of  turning  final  /  into  ss.   But  if  the  modem  German  has  a 
habit  whicii  so  obscures  a  word's  true  form,  and  so  disguises 
its  original  tyjje,  surely  it  must  be  but  a  poor  guide,  and  indeed, 
the  most  misleading  of  the  whole  set.    A  similar  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  words  will  deepen  this  impression ; 
and  it  may,  for  the  purposes  of  English  philology,  be  fairly 
laid  down  that,  amongst  the  whole  series  of  Teutonic  lan« 
guages,  German  (in  its  modem  form)  is  practically  the  worst 
guide  of  all  /o  i/ic  uniniiiakd^  though  it  can  be  put  to  excel- 
lent use  by  students  who  know  how  to  interpret  the  modern 
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forms  which  iis  words  assume*.  According  to  the  latest 
method  of  divibion,  the  Teutonic  languages  have  been  divided 
into  two  branches,  viz.  the  East  and  West  Teutonic  ^.  The 
East  Teutonic  languages  are  Gothic  (now  extinct)  and  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  group.  This  group  contains  two  sub- 
divisions, viz.  the  eastern,  comprising  Swedish  and  Danish, 
and  the  western,  comprising  Icelandic  and  Old  Norwegian. 
The  West  Teutonic  branch  includes  all  the  rest,  viz.  English 
with  its  older  forms,  such  as  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  Frisian  (which,  together  with  English,  seems  to 
form  a  separate  branch)  ;  Saxon  or  Low  German  ;  Prankish 
(including  Dutch);  and  Upper  German  or  High  German. 
There  were  numerous  other  dialects  which  have  died  out 
without  leaving  sufficient  materials  for  their  linguistic  classifi- 
cation. A  few  words  concerning  the  principal  languages  of 
this  group  may  be  useful  *. 

§  56.  East  Teutonic.  Gothic.  Goiliic,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  Moeso-Gothic,  being  tlic  extinct  dialect  of  ihe  Wtsiern 
Goths  of  Dacia  and  Mcesia,  provinces  situated  on  the  lower 
Danube,  is  the  oldest  of  the  group,  and  the  most  perfect  in 
its  inflexional  forms.  This  must  be  only  taken  as  a  general 
statement,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  for  other  languages  of  the 
group  to  exhibit  older  forms  in  special  instances.  The 
literary  documents  of  Gothic  reach  back  to  the  fourth 
century,  and  are  of  very  great  linguistic  value.  The  chief 
work  in  Gothic  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  made 
about  AJ).  350  by  WuMa,  bishop  of  the  MoDso-Goihs,  better 

■  I  cootiniie  to  receive  letten  usertiag  that  onr  IVkUnutdgy  ii  de< 

xircd  from  the  modern  German  Pfingtitn,  I  am  told,  practioaUy,  that 
the  history  of  the  word  and photutic  laws  ought  certainly  to  be  neglected, 
Ixrcaase  it  is  an  obvious  fact  which  oaght  on  no  aocoiaat  to  be  oc»n> 
tradicted.    All  pruot  is  withheld. 

*  Called  East  and  West  (Jermanic  by  Gcnnan  writers,  because  Ger- 
inafi  is,  with  them,  coextehnve  with  Tentonlc. 

*  Compaie  Morris,  Outlines  of  Eng.  Accidence,  {  9 ;  and  particnlarly 
The  Hisloiy  of  the  German  Language,  hy  H.  A.  Strong  and  K.  Meyer, 
1886. 
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knov.n  as  Ulphilas,  ihouj^h  this  form  is  merely  a  Greek 
corruption  of  his  Gothic  name.  The  most  important  of  the 
IMSS.  dates  from  the  sixlh  century.  The  great  antiquity  of 
Gotbic  gives  it  a  pecttliar  vahie,  and  the  student  of  English 
etymology  can  haitUy  do  better  than  gain  some  acquaintance 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  an 
Englishman,  owing  to  the  very  close  relationship  in  many 
fuiulamcntal  particulars  between  the  two  languages 

Swedish  and  Danish.  These  are  national  an<l  literary 
languages,  best  known  in  tlieir  modem  form.  Neither  of 
them  possess  monuments  of  any  remarkable  antiquity. 

loelandio.  The  numerous  remains  of  the  early  Icelandic 
literature  are  of  the  highest  value  and  interest  to  Englishmen, 
and  the  language  itself  is  still  in  full  activity,  having  suffered 
but  very  slight  change  during  many  centuries,  owing  to  its 
secure  and  isolated  position.  Its  great  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  g/ tally  dijfer  from,  andy  for  practical 
purposes,  fairly  represents  the  language  of  the  old  Danes  who  so 
frequently  invaded  England  during  nuny  centuries  before  the 
Conquest,  and  who  thus  contributed  a  considerable  number 
of  words  to  our  literary  language*,  and  many  others  to  our 
provincial  dialects,  especially  Lowland  Scotch,  Yorkshire, 
and  East  Anglian.  With  a  few  important  exceptions,  the 
extant  MSS.  are  hardly  older  than  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  the  forms  of  the  language  are  very  archaic.  One  great 
value  of  Icelandic  is  that  it  comes  in  to  suppl3%  esj  ecially  a«; 
regards  the  vocabulary,  the  loss  of  our  old  Nonhumbnan 
literature.  The  old  Danish  (as  preserved  in  Iceland)  and 
our  own  Anglian  or  Northumbrian  must  have  had  much  in 

'  Sec  my  edition  of  the  (iospel  of  Stint  Mark  in  Gothic  (Clarendon 
Pres'^  Sf  rir<5>,  intended  as  an  elementary  hook  for  beginners.  And  see, 
on  the  whole  subject,  Lectoic  V  in  Max  Mailer's  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language. 

'  The  people  who  derive  all  English  from  Gcnata  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  deriring  English  iroids  from  IcelaSdie.  Here  they  «ie  wrong 
sgaiB. 
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common.  The  Icelandic  has  ofien  been  called  Old  Norse, 
but  Norse  is  a  name  whicli  strictly  means  Norwegian,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  likely  to  lead  to  ambiguity. 

§  67.  West  Teutonic.  Anglo-Saxon.  This  has  been 
exptained  already,  a$  exhibiting  the  oldest  fonn  of  English 
in  the  Sontbera  or  Wessez  diakct  The  MSS.  are  numerous ; 
many  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  oldest  go  back  to 
the  eighth  century  at  least  Old  English  comprises  the 
scant}  remains  of  Old  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian  as 
well  as  the  al  iindant  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Old  Fnesio.  This  language  is  closely  allied  to  Anglo- 
Saxon;  perhaps  still  more  closely  to  the  Old  Mercian. 
'The  Frisians  of  the  continent,'  says  Max  MttUer,  'had  a 
literature  of  their  own  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, if  not  earlier.  The  oldest  literary  documents  now 
estant  date  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries/ 
Notwithstanding  this  compafaiivc  lateness  of  dale,  die  forms 
of  the  language  are  often  very  archaic. 

Old  Saxon.  This  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  old 
dialect  of  Westphalia,  in  which  the  oldest  literary  document 
of  continental  Low-German  is  written.  It  is  called  the 
HeHand,  Le.  the  Healing  one,  the  Saviour,  and  it  is  a  poem 
founded  upon  tiie  Gospel  history.  It  is  'preserved  to  us,' 
says  Max  Mflller,  'in  two  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  written  at  that  time  for  the  benefit  of  tlic  newly  con- 
verted Saxons.' 

Dutch.  This  is  still  *a  national  and  literary  langua<;e,' 
and  *can  be  traced  back  to  literary  documents  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century.*  Closely  allied  to  Dutch  is  the  Flemish 
of  Flanders;  and  not  very  far  removed  from  this  is  the 
dialect  of  Bremen,  which  is  worthy  of  particular  mention'. 

Oennaiu  The  particular  language  now  usually  called 

^  In  my  Dictionary,  I  liave  used  the  term  'Low-German '  in  %  sptikU 

lerifc,  as  has  long  been  usual .  with  reference  to  the  work  knoini  ttS  the 
ikemen  Wc^terbucb,  printed  in  1767,  in  hve  volumes. 
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German  is  commonly  called  High  German  by  philologists. 
It  was  formerly  considered  as  standing  apart   from  all 
other  languages  of  the  Teutonic  group,  because  of  its 
remarkable  diversity  from  the  rest  as  regards  the  consonants 
which  it  now  employs.   The  remarkable  formula  of  con- 
sonantal sound-shiftings  usually  called ' Grimm's  Law'  pre- 
supposes that  the  High  German  occupies  a  class  by  itself. 
But  this  apparent  diversity  is  really  delusive,  because  it  is 
only  the  more  modern  form  of  the  language  which  exhibits 
such  characteristic  variations.    In  the  eighth  century,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  seventh  century,  the  German  consonantal 
system  agreed  sufficiently  closely  with  that  of  the  other 
Teutonic  languages;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  in  the 
modem  stage  of  the  language.   'If  we  compare  English 
and  modem  German,  we  find  them  clearly  disdngi^shed 
from  each  other  by  regular  phonetic  changes*.'   One  would 
think  the  difference  is  so  marked  that  it  cannot  well  he 
mistaken ;  yet  it  is  a  curious  example  of  the  force  of  popular 
error,  that  many  students  who  are  pcrlcctly  aware  of  this 
material  difference  between  the  two  languages  at  once  forget 
the  fact  as  soon  as  ever  English  etymology  is  discussed,  and 
go  on  deriving  bUe  from  the  modem  German  Beissm  just  the 
same  as  ever*.  The  High  German  is  subdivided,  chrmoUh- 
gically,  into  three  stages ^Old  High  German,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century;  Middle  High  German,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  Modern  High  German  (or 
German),  Irom  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present  time. 

§  58.  Teutonic  types.  By  comparing  all  the  above 
varieties  of  Teutonic,  we  can  practically  construct,  at  least 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  of  many  words,  an  original 

■  Mofxis,  Hist  Omliaet  of  E.  Aoddence,  f  10. 

'  In  the  ChrUiMn  ^tfrfi/of  Jvly  9, 1885,  •  Gomtpandeot  complain* 
that  a  refonocd  speUing  woold  looien  '  the  ties  that  bind  our  langoage 
to  the  Gtnnao  whence  it  comets* 
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Teutonic  vocabulary  which  shall  represent  and  include  the 
whole  series.    The  forms  thus  obtained  are  called  *  Teutonic 
types '  or  '  stems/  and  are  of  high  value  for  the  purposes  of 
eQrmology.  In  constructing  them,  we  must  take  into  account, 
not  merely  the  monosyllabic  base^  of  each  substantive,  such 
as  fOT  for  foot^  but  the  vowel-suffix  which  determined  the 
character  and  manner  of  its  declension.   The  type  of  a 
substantive,  thus  obtained,  may  be  called  its  sUm.   I  define 
a  stem  of  a  substantive  as  the  (u.sually  monosyllabic)  base 
with  the  addition  of  the  sufiix  which  determines  the  character 
of  its  declension*.    The  exact  meaning  of  this  is  best  seen 
from  an  inspection  of  the  modes  of  substantival  declension 
in  Gothic,  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  general 
adherence  (in  many  particulars)  to  the  earliest  Teutonic 
word-foims^  may  frequently  be  taken  as  the  standard  to 
which  the  others  may  be  reduced.   By  way  of  further  ex- 
planation, I  quote  the  following  (slightly  amended)  from 
my  Introduction  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in  Gothic,  p.  xxxv: — 
*The  skm^  or  crude  form  of  a  substantive  is  the  supposed 
original  form  of  it,  divested  of  the  case-ending.    To  this 
stem  the  case-ending  has  been  added,  after  which  the  case 
has  frequently  suffered  degradation,  and  spears  in  a 
weakened  fonn.   Thus  the  stem  fiska  signifies '  fish,*  whence 
was  formed  the  nominative  fiska-^s^  afterwards  contracted  to 
fisks!    This  word  fisks  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  A-form, 
or  A-declension  of  substantives^.    The  \\  ord /oof,  Goth.  nom. 
/oiU't^  belongs  to  the  U-fonn,  so  that  the  true  stem  of  the 

1  I  define  the  hau  of  a  word  to  be  that  put  of  it  which  is  left  when 

divested  of  saffixes.   Thas  the  base  of  Lat.  pisc-isy  a  fish,  is 

•  Thus,  in  the  Lat  nom.  piscis^  a  fish,  pise-  is  the  base,/w«-  is  the 
stem,  and  -s  is  the  case-ending  denoting  the  nomiiutive  case.  These 
may  doI  be  the  best  tcrm^,  but  T  find  them  useful. 

'  Called  inue  in  liic  pa:>sage  hetc  quoted.    (I  have  since  found  it  con- 
n&icBt  to  revene  the  ue  of      and  6ase  as  foimerly  given  by  me.) 

*  Soch  it  the  aeoount  usually  given  in  Gothic  gnunman.  The  de> 
clension  migfat  more  exactly  be  called  the  o-declension,  and  the  stem 
described  as  fxsko.   Cf.  the  nom.  pi.JlsiJhs  (  ^JUAe^). 
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word  18  rSrv,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  primitive  Teutonic 
type  of  the  word  fnoi.  A  large  collection  of  Teutonic  types, 
both  of  substantives  and  verbs,  is  given  in  the  very  valuable 
vvorls.  of  Fick,  entitled  *  Vergleichendes  Wui  lerbuch  der 
Indogermanischen  Sprachen.'  This  book  is  especially  ser- 
viceable to  the  student  of  Teutonic  philology.  Geneially 
speaking,  the  English  forms  are  tolmbly  ck>se  to  these 
archaic  types,  whilst  the  modem  German  fireqiiently  deviates 
from  them  in  some  remarkable  way.  It  follows  from  this, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  whilst  it  Is  contrary  to  all  true 
principles  to  deriv€  one  modern  Teutonic  language  from 
another,  it  would  praciically  cause  less  error  to  derive  Ger- 
man from  English  than  conversely.  Those  who  think  it 
praiseworthy  to  derive  biU  irom  the  German  heissen^  would 
do  much  better  if  they  were  to  say  that  the  German  hiitun 
is  from  the  £,  and  if  they  were  to  take  into  account  an 
older  form  of  English,  and  so  derive  the  G.  hmnn  from  the 
A.  S.  Hfan,  they  would  do  better  still.  In  fact,  Fick  actually 
gives  BtTAK*  as  the  Teutonic  type  of  the  infinitive  mood  of 
this  verb. 

§  69.  Teutonic  dental  sounds.  The  phonetic  changes 
by  which  German  is  distinguished  from  English  were  at  the 
outset  few,  but  afterwards  became  even  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now.  Modem  German  has  given  up  a  few  of  the 
okl  distinctions,  thus  practicslly  returning,  in  such  respects, 
to  the  ancient  type.  It  will  therefore  be  simpler  to  leave  out 
of  sight,  for  the  present,  such  distinctions  as  no  longer 
exist  in  spelling,  and  to  give  examples  only  of  such  as  still 
remain. 

The  most  important  ol  these  changes  are  exhibited  in 

*  I  feel  obliged  to  cootiniie  to  protest  ttgftinst  this  childnb  ciror  be- 
caofe  I  find,  bj  aperienoe.  that  it  is  deeply  rooted,  widely  spread,  and 

extremely  mischievous. 

'  The  circuninex  over  the  i  denotes  length,  i.e«  it  has  precisely  the 
same  valae  as  the  accent  over  i  io  bltan^ 
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such  words  as  begin',  in  English,  with  the  dental  sound> 
</,  /,  or  M*.  In  such  words,  it  is  the  English  which  pre- 
serves the  original  Teutonic  dentals,  and  the  German  which 
has  changed  them  into  something  else.  Thus  Gennan  has 
changed  d  into  /;  /  Into  a  (if  /  be  initial  \  otherwise  it  gener- 
allj  employs  s$  medially,  and  /a,  ss  or  9  finally,  making  • 
four  varieties  of  the  changed  t) ;  and  th  into 

§  60.  Teutonic  d  becomes  (German  t.  Initially;  as  in 
E.  death,  G.  Tod.  Medially;  as  in  'E.idle,  G.et'/il.  Finally; 
as  E.  /W,  G.  Bfff;  E.  red,  G.  ro/h^.  In  further  illustration 
of  these  changes,  see  the  numerous  examples  collected  in 
Appendix  A. 

{  61.  Tentonio t beoomes  Qerman  initially;  or  as, 
medially;  get  s»  ti^  bb^  or  a  finally.  Initially;  £.  Ume, 
G.  BoAm  (pronounced  itaam)*  Medially;  £.  wa/er^  G. 
Waster;  E.  netfU,  G.  Nessei.    Finally  (chiefly  after  /,  r) ;  E. 

sa//,  G.  Scj/z;  E.  /lear/f  G.  Ht'rz  \  or  (chiefly  after  a  short 
vowel),  E.  jut,  G.  Neiz ;  or  (chiefly  after  a  lontr  vowelV  E. 
whik^  G.  wttss ;  or  (rarely)  E.  that^  G.  das.  But  the  hnal  / 
is  not  changed  when  preceded  by  E.  gh^f,  or  j ;  as  in  E. 
fight,  Q.fecht-en ;  £.  ^i,  G.  ;  £.  guesf,  G.  GasL  Initial  / 
remains  when  followed  by  r;  as  in  £.  /read,  G.  fre/en.  For 
further  examples  see  Appnmix  A. 

§  6S.  Tentonio  fh  beoomes  Oennan  d.    Initially ;  E. 

thank  dank-m.  Medially;  Y../eafhtr,Cj.  Ftdtr.  F'inally; 
E.  pa/h,  G.  P/ad.  But  O.  H.  G.  dihinil,  answering  to  E. 
thousand,  is  now  tausend.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  beginners 
frequently  found  their  ideas  of  the  resemblance  of  English  to 
German  upon  the  word  butter^  G.  Butttr ;  but  it  happens 
that  thu  is  a  non-Teutonic  word,  being  of  Greek  origin. 

'  Similar  changes  often  take  place  when  the  dental  letter  is  net  initial ; 

sec  cxanii>1es  at  pp.  503-4. 

*  'i  bib  ib  a  simple  sound,  awkwardly  deaolcd  by  ihc  use  of  iivo 
lynbols* 

*  The  G.  ih  is  (now,  at  any  late)  nothing  bat  a   and  IS  BO  prooouncccl. 
Modem  Gcfmaa  spdling-iefonnen  write  #v/  for  roth,  very  sensibly. 

VOL.  I.  6 
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Farther  illustradons  will  be  found  in  Appkmdix  A.  The 

rcinarkable  exceptions  to  the  geiu  ral  law  which  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Y..  father  antl  moUur  (G.  Voter ^  Mutter^  are 
disciis<;e(l  below  in  Chapter  IX. 

§  63.  Teutooic  labial  soandis.  The  changes  in  the 
dental  letters  /,  which  distinguish  German  from  English 
spelling,  are  thus  seen  to  be  tolerably  regular  and  complete* 
Less  complete  are  the  changes  in  the  labial  letters,  viz.  h^p^ 
/  {v).  For  a  Teutonic  b,  the  O.  H.  G.  often  has  ^,  as  in 
pruoder^  brother;  but  this  distinction  is  not  made  in  the 
modern  language.  German  often  turns  p  into  p/,  as  in  E. 
pathf  G.  F/ad)  E.  apple^  G.  Ap/el;  but  most  English  words 
beginning  with  and  most  German  words  beginning  with 
pf,  are  non-Teutonic.  The  most  regular  change  is  in  the 
substitution  of  German yfor  the  Teutonic  /  final. 

Examples:  deep,  Htf;  heap,  Himf^\  leap, 
sharp,  scharf]  sheep,  Schaf;  sleep,  v.,  schiaf-en]  thorps 
Dor/ ;  up,  auf.    Occasionally  the  /  is  doubled ;  as  in  hope, 
hoff-m ;  ship,  Schtff. 

§  04.    The  Teutonic  /,  when  initial,  usually  remains  as  f 
in  German.    The  Old  High  German  frequently  has  v  for 
initial /,  and  a  few  archaic  forms  still  preserve  this  peculiarly 
of  spelling,  though  the  v  is  pronounced  precisely  as  "E,/, 

SzampleB:  father,  Vakr\  fee,  Vuk   The  English 
when  final,  usually  represents  a  Teutonic  v,  and  appears  as 
G.  ^ ;  as  in  E.  deaf,  G.  imtb.   See  Appendix  A. 

§  65.  Teutonic  guttural  sounds.  The  Tt  uL.  guttural 
sounds  g,  A,  //  usually  appear  unchanged  in  modem  German. 
The  O.  H.  G.  has  k  for  ^,  as  in  knns,  cognate  with  E.  goose ; 
but  this  distinction  is  no  longer  made.  The  M.E.  (obsolete) 
guttural  sound  still  represented  by  gh  in  our  modem  spelling 
answers  to  G.      as  £.  lights  s.,  G.  Lichi,   We  may  notice 

'  l  i  e  M.  £.  iepcHt  A.S.  ttiiapan,  often  means  *  to  ran,*  like  the  G. 

iaujcn. 
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some  instances  in  which  Teut.  final  k  becomes  Qt,  ch\  as 
in  E.  break^  G.  bret  h-en  ;  see  Appfndix  A. 

§  66.  JSnglish  and  Qerman.  It  will  probably  have 
been  observed  that,  in  some  words,  two  changes  have  taken 
place.  Thus,  in  the  word  tkarp^  the  initial  ih  has  become  d 
In  German,  whilst  the  final  /  has  become  the  Gennan 
form  being  Dor/,  But,  as  these  changes  are  in  accordance 
with  rule,  no  difficulty  arises.  There  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance,  viz.  the  question  of  vowel-sounds,  upon  which  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  relation  between  ihorp  and  Dor/  because  the  identity 
of  the  vowel-sounds  is  obvious.  But  let  it  be  noted  that,  in 
every  pair  of  equivalent  English  and  German  words  quoted 
above,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  original  identity  of 
the  vowel-sounds  must  be  capable  of  being  established  K 
If,  for  example,  the  G.  Fuss  is  really  equivalent  to  the  E. 
foot,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  change  from  /  to  ss  is 
regular;  \vc  must  further  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  G. 
long  u.  By  tracing  the  word  backwards,  the  O.  H.  G.  forms 
are  found  to  be /u6z*,/uaz^/oaZj  /6z,  so  that  the  vowel  was 
once  a  long  and  as  the  A.  S.  for  foot  is  /6tt  the  vowel- 
sounds  are  equivalent  In  precisely  the  same  way  it  may  be 
shewn  that  £.  do  =  A.  S.  whilst  O.  H.  G.  shews  the 
changed  or  *  shifted '  form  iSn^  also  written  han^  htany  Hmt, 
mod,  G.  ihun ;  and  again,  tliat  an  original  Teutonic  long  o  is 
the  vowel-sound  common  to  the  following  pairs  of  words, 
viz.  E.  biood^  G.  Blut ;  E.  brood,  G.  Brut ;  E.  hood,  G.  JJui ; 
£.  roodf  G.  Ruth'e\  'K,/oiher\  G.  Fuder;  see  §  74.   In  all 

*  Thcfe  aie  some  exceptions,  due  to  what  is  called  vowel-gradation. 
But  there  are  rules  in  this  cnse  aUo.  The  iobject  will  be  Ksuined  when 
youcl  ;;radntion  has  l>cen  explained. 

^  Nuuce  tiie  final  £,  which  is  the  most  regular  German  sul^titutton 
fat  E.  /.  The  G.  t  is,  ia  feet,  ammded  a»  ilf ,  aod  it  nothiDg  bat  a  kind 
of  /  to  which  e  ftruitic  tibilaat  sound  has  beeo  added. 

*  The  mod.  £.  fnktr  is  almost  obsolete ;  however  the  0  may  now  be 
aomndcd,  it  was  oioe  hi^,  tiie  K,  S.  ibrm  beingySt0«r. 
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Other  similar  cases,  certain  relations  between  £.  and  G.  vowel- 
sounds  can  be  established  by  investigating  the  sounds  in  A.  S. 

and  O.  H.G.  When  this  has  been  done,  so  lhat  the  ultimate 
and  orieinal  identity  of  the  }i,  fool  \\\\\\  G.  Fuss  has  been 
fully  demonstrated,  we  can  then  say  that  either  of  these  words 
is  COGNATE^  with  the  other,  i.e.  ultimately  identical,  or  at 
least  very  closely  related,  at  a  remote  (and  indeed  a  pre- 
historic) period.  This  is  a  point  which  must  be  very  clearly 
understood  before  any  true  ideas  as  to  the  relationship  of 
words  can  be  formed.  If  we  say  that  the  "E.  Jboi  is  derived 
from  the  G.  Fuss  (as  is  actually  said  by  many),  we  are  then 
talking  nonsense,  and  contradicting  all  history;  if  we  say 
that  the  G.  Fuss  is  d^-rivd  from  the  Y..  foot  (as  is  never  said 
by  any,  because  i^nglishmen  dare  not  say  so,  and  Germans 
know  better),  we  are  talking  a  trifle  more  sensibly,  and  con- 
tradicting history  a  little  less.  We  must,  however,  use  neither 
phrase;  we  must  drop  the  term  'derived'  altogether,  and 
employ  the  term  '  cognate.'  It  follows  that  English  and  Ger- 
man are  sister-languages,  as  they  are  rightly  called.  Though 
originally  of  twin  birth,  time  has  treated  them  dilTcrcntly; 
we  mip-lit  say  that  English  has  preserved  the  features  of  the 
mother  more  exactly  tlian  German  has  done.  Similar  re- 
marks apply  to  all  the  other  languages  of  the  Teutonic 
group.  They  are  all  sisters ;  but  the  features  of  Gennan  are 
more  altered  than  those  of  the  rest  Such  cognation  or 
sisterly  relationship  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  derivation ; 
for  the  latter  term  implies  an  actual  borrowing. 

§  67.  English  words  borrowed  iVom  German.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  English  lias  iuiually  borrowed  a  few 
words  from  (German  in  quite  modern  times.  This  is 
altogether  a  different  matter,  and  in  such  cases  the  word 
*  derived '  can  be  correctly  employed.  As  this  matter  is  one 
of  considerable  interest,  and  it  will  greatly  clear  up  the  whole 

*  A  term  of  Lat.  origin,  meariir[y  '  co-boiQ,*  or  ipniQg  from  the  auDC 
source ;  related  as  brothers  or  si&tcrs  are. 
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matter  to  shew  the  nature  of  these  borrowed  or  derived 
words,  I  here  subjoin  the  whole  list  of  £.  words  directly 

derived  from  German,  copied  from  my  Etymological 
Dictionary.  The  list  is  as  follows : — Bismuih^  camellia^ 
Dutch,  feldspar ^/uchsiaf/ygkman^gtuiss^  hock  (wine),  huzzah, 
landau^  mauUiick,  mierschaMm\  mesmerise  (with  French  suffix), 
phmdtr^  pifodle^  quariZt  fhaU^  swindler^  iruU^  ufocAe,  waifs, 
wheedle  (?),  zinc.  To  these  may  be  added  veneer^  a  French 
word  in  a  Germanised  form;  and  a  few  Dutch  words,  viz. 
dollar,  rix'dollar^  eich,  wiseacre,  borrowed  by  Dutch  from 
German. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  list,  as  the  words  are  all  of 
modem  date.  No  less  than  five  of  them,  feldspar,  gneiss, 
fnar/g,  shale,  wacke,  are  terms  of  modem  geology;  bismuih, 
tine,  are  metals;  hock,  landau^  are  mere  place-names; 

camellia,  fuchsia,  !>t.:-s/n..  nse^  are  from  personal  names.  There 
is  Tiol  a  sittgic  word  iii  the  whole  of  the  English  language  that 
can  be  shewn  to  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  German 
before  a.d.  1550.  There  are,  however,  some  which  have 
been  boirowed  indirectly,  through  French,  fn^  various 
German  dialects;  this  is  merely  because  several  French 
words  are  of  Prankish  or  old  Danish  origin,  having  been 
imported  into  France  by  Teutonic  invaders  and  conquerors, 
as  will  be  duly  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  French. 
The  real  use  of  the  cognate  German  forms  is  that  they  help 
us  in  the  construction  or  investigation  of  primitive  Teutonic 
types  and '  bases.' 

{  68.  Cognate  words.  The  occurrence  of  consonantal 
changes  in  Genuaii  words,  whereby  they  exhibit  deviation 
from  the  Teutonic  types,  is  called  shifting,  or  in  German, 
Lautverschiebung  (sound-shifting).    Thus,  in  the  TeuU  type 

^  ProDoaDoed  munhtm,  with     is  in  beet  (Ogilrie^  $  wbereas  the 

G.  U  rcsembl«i  a»  id  bait.  The  fiiet,  that  iwe  can  thus  titer  a  German 
sound  almost  at  once,  helps  ut  to  understand  that  we  bave  altered 
Middle  £iielish  sonndi  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
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f6tu,  "E./oot,  the  /  has,  in  German,  shiitcd  to  2,  later  ss ;  the 
German  word  beinj^  Fuss.  As  the  English  so  frequently 
preserves  the  Teutonic  consonant  intact,  it  is  in  this  respect 
more  primitive  than  German.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
German  words  are  '  derived '  from  English^  because  it  often 
happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  modem  Gennan  preserves  the 
original  vowel-sound  intact,  where  the  English  has  altered  it 
Thus  the  E.  heap  (A.  S.  Map)  answers  to  a  Teutonic  type 
HAiTo  (Fick,  iii.  77),  O.  II.G.  hauf,  houfe,  mod.  G.  Haufe\ 
and  in  many  other  cases  the  German  \  uwel-sound  is  more 
primitive  than  the  Enc^lish.  By  such  considerations  the  true 
sisterly  relationship  of  English  to  German  is  fully  established ; 
i.  e.  we  can  only,  in  general,  consider  pairs  of  related  words 
as  being  ct^nak. 

%  69.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
'E.foot  and  Gothic  fohis  are  cognate;  we  must  not  talk  about 
English  words  as  being  *  derived  *  from  Gothic.  Yet  Gothic 
is  so  archaic,  that  it  often  preserves  the  original  Teutonic 
type  correctly,  as  in  this  very  word  fotu-s^  where  s  is  merely 
the  suffix  peculiar  to  the  nommative  case.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  modern  German  is  the  only  Teutonic 
language  which  shews  a  shifting  of  consonants  (such  as  /, 
M,  &c.)  from  the  original  Teutonic  type.  The  other  Teutonic 
languages  conmionly  resemble  both  English  and  Gothic  in 
their  use  of  consonants ;  the  chief  exceptions  being  that,  in 
Danish,  a  final  i^p,/,  are  commonly  'voiced^,'  and  appear 
as  </,  b,  and  ;  \vhilbi  initial  th  coninionly  appears  as  /  in 
Danish  and  Swedisii,  and  as  d  in  Dutch*.  Hence  most  other 
Teutonic  languages  present,  to  the  eye,  a  more  familiar 
appearance  tiian  German  does.  Yet  few  notice  this,  because 
they  seldom  make  the  comparison  till  they  have  partially 

*  Consonants  are  either  'voiceless/  as  A,  /,/,/.  &c. ;  or  'voiced.'  The 
ncAning  of  thi«  diitinctioD  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

As  in  E.  M,/mx/,  dttpt  dutf',  Dan.  tfyb,  dSn,   E.  tlwm  \ 

Swed.  ^hfu  \  Dan»  /pm ;  Da.  dtom. 
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learnt  German,  and  at  the  same  time  neglected  the  rest  If 
an  Englishman  were  to  learn  Dutch  or  Danish  firsi^  he  would 

6nd  cither  of  them  easier  than  German,  as  he  could  niojc 
often  guess  at  the  meanings  of  the  words.  Surely  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  daad  are  more  like  our  deed  tiian  is  the  G.  That. 

§  70.  If  the  reader  will  kindly  refer  to  the  beginning  of 
this  Chapter,  he  will  see  (§  53)  that  the  original  question 
with  which  we  started  was  this,  vis.  What  can  we  find  out 
about  the  A.  S.  or  about  any  other  of  the  A.  S.  long  vowel- 
sounds?  This  problem  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  for  a 
moment,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  coiisi(icr  other 
questions  by  the  way«  We  have  now  considered  these 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  it.  By  way  of 
digression,  in  sections  54-69,  we  have  seen  (i)  that  £nj(]l8h 
is  not  derived  from  German  except  in  a  few  modem  in- 
stances of  word-borrowing;  (2)  that  German  is  neither  the 
sole  oilur  Teutonic  language,  nor  our  easiest  guide;  (3) 
that  we  ought  raliicr  to  consult,  first  of  all,  such  languages  as 
the  extinct  Gothic,  the  monuments  of  Old  Friesic  and  Old 
Saxon,  and  the  modem  or  old  forms  of  Dutch,  Icelandic, 
Swedish,  Danish ;  (4)  that  German  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  by  certain  curious  consonantal  shiftings,  which  have 
l>een  sufficiently  exemplified  ;  (5)  that,  from  a  comparison  of 
all  the  Teutonic  languages,  primitive  Teutonic  tyi  ;  ^  of  words 
can  be,  and  have  been,  deduced;  and  (6)  thai  the  relation  of 
English  to  all  the  other  Teutonic  languages  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  of  a  sister  to  sisters ;  English  being  a  language 
which,  so  to  speak,  has  fairly  well  preserved  many  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  mother- 
tongue.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  value  of  the  A.  S. 
long  a,  ox  d. 

\  71.  A.  S.  4  ss  Tent,  al  (rarely  6). 

(a)  To  take  a  special  instance,  the  £.  sUm  answers  to  A.S. 
sidn  \  see  §  4a.  Other  forms  are  these :  Goth.  siain^St  nom. ; 
Dn.  sieen ;  Icel  siehm ;  Dan*  sien ;  Swed.  sim ;  G.  Skin.  From 
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a  comparison  of  all  these  forms,  and  consideration  of  a  large 
number  of  other  A.  S.  words  coiuaming  the  same  symbol 
and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  phonology  ^  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  primitive  Teut.  sound  was  that  of  XtaL  a 
followed  by  Ital.  t,  thus  produdng  the  diphthong  at,  the 
sound  of  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  mod.  £. 
long  f,  as  heard  In  Um^  mine,  Mu;  though  perhaps  the 
tf^BOund  should  he  heard  a  little  more  clearly.  The  primi- 
tive Teutonic  type  is  stawo,  it  being  a  masculine  substantive 
of  the  ^>-declension  ;  cl.  i'lck,  iii.  347.  Judging  from  this 
example,  we  should  expect  to  find,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
that  the  A.  S.  d  corresponds  to  Goth,  ni,  Du.  ^'t ,  Icel.  n\  Dan. 
e  (long),  Swed.  e  (long),  G.  gi;  and  we  shall  find  that  these 
equivalent  vowels  occur,  in  the  various  languages,  with  sur* 
prising  r^tarity.   I  give  half-a-dosen  examples : — 

1.  £.  wAaU,  A.S.  MT,  Goth.  Aif7-i*  Du.  jkr/,  led.  Aiili, 
Swed.  Aei,  Dan.  heel,  G.  hetl:  Teut.  type  railo  (Fick^ 
UL  57)  ». 

2.  E.  </ok\  A.  S.  ddl,  Goth,  (/ai/s*,  Du.  drfl,  Icel.  (/d/u, 
Swed.  del,  Dan.  deil,  G.  TAiti:  Teut.  type  dailo  (id.  iii. 
14a). 

3.  E.  oa/A,  A. S.  4/^.  Goth.  aiik's\  Du.  eed,  Icel.  dfr, 
Swed.  ed,  Dan.  id,  G.  £id :  Teut  type  aitho  (id  iii.  4). 

4.  E.  M  M.  £.  hod,  A.  S.  hdi,  Goth,  (missing),  Du.  kai^ 
Icel.  heitr,  Swed.  hel,  Dan.  hed,  G.  htm.  Here,  though  the 
Gothic  Is  missing,  it  would  clearly  have  been  *kttU^ :  Tent 
type  UAiTO  (id.  iii.  75). 

5.  £.  /  woi,  M.  £.  wootf  A.  S.  wdi,  Goth,  watt,  Du.  weet, 

'  Phonology  dcaU  with  the  hi^torv'  of  the  sounds  which,  in  each  lan- 
guage, the  written  symbols  tlcnoie.  It  is  a)I-tni])( >rt.iiit,  l)ut  it  is  easitt 
to  deal,  in  an  cicmcutary  treatise,  with  the  wiUUit  syutbolft. 

*  The    is  merdy  die  nom.  cue  mflix. 

*  Fick  gives  the  types  io  the  fonns  Raila,  daila»  6cc  ;  but  the  find 

vowel  of  the  Tent,  type  is  now  osually  taken  to  be  o ;  see  Siems. 
Hence  the  trj.e^  should  rather  be  whtteo  as  HAILO,  DAILO,  AITHO, 
UAiTO,  WAIT,  KAIPO. 
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Icel.  va'it  Swed  vif,  Dan.  veed,  G.  weitt:  Tent.  t}  pe  wait 
(id  tii.  304). 

6.  E.  ropfj  A.  S.  rdpj  Golh.  rai/>  (in  the  comp.  skauda-raipy 
a  shoe-tie,  lalchet  of  a  shoe),  Du.  reep,  Icel.  retpy  Swed.  rep^ 
Dan*  reb^  G.  ^^z/"  (a  hoop,  ring,  sometimes  a  rope) :  Teut. 
tjrpe  RAiPO  (id.  iii.  247). 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  examples  that  the  Teutonic 
vowel-sounds  can  often  be  exactly  analysed,  and  we  are 
generally  able  to  account  for  any  slight  deviation  from 
regularity.  Thus  the  E.  home,  A.  S.  ham,  Goth,  /uums,  should 
answer  to  Dan.  hem  or  heem ;  but  the  Dan.  iorm  is  hjem^ 
where  the  J  is  plainly  an  insertion,  indicating  a  parasitic 
sound  of  short  i  inuroduced  before  the  long  i. 

(b)  Teat.  d.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  sounds 
corresponding  to  A.  S.  if  are  so  different  that  the  original  Teu- 
lomc  sound  cannot  have  been  ai.  Such  a  case  is  seen  in  E. 
loaf,  A.  S.  bat  (no  Gothic  form),  Du.  6ooi^  Icel.  hafr^  Swed.  ba/^ 
Dan.  baad  (the  G.  Boot  being  borrowed  from  Dutch) :  Teut. 
type  bAto  (Fick,  iii.  soo),  though  it  should  rather  be  written  as 
Biro;  cf.  Stevers,  0.£.  Grammar,  f  57,  where  he  instances 
A.  S.  mdgasy  pi.  kinsmen,  as  compared  with  Icel.  mdg-r, 
Swed.  mag,  Dan.  maag^  Goth.  megs.  Here  the  A.  S.  d 
answers  to  Teut.  /  (long  f);  but  the  lubtory  of  this  word  is 
obscure,  its  origin  being  quite  unknown.  But  certainly  the 
wu>ti  usual  original  value  of  A.  S.  4  is  Teut.  ai. 

{  72.  A.  B,  6  eonnnanly  aiiaaa  from  Tent.  6  (long  o)» 
rniliMMi  it  is  dm  to  oontnotion. 

(<i)  Certain  A.  S.  words  containing  long  e  require  individual 
investie^tion  ;  the  long  e  seeming  to  arise  from  contnicaun. 
Thus  K.  u/c  =A.  S.  w^t  answers  to  Goth,  wetSy  a  fuller  form. 

(b)  In  other  cases,  /  occurs  as  a  variety  of  a  more  usual 
^;  as  in  high,  usually  h/ah't  nigh,  usually  n/ak; 
such  words'  are  best  considered  together  with  those  that 
contain  /a»   (Here,  /a  precedes  A,  jt*,    or  g.) 

{c)  Putting  such  special  instances  aside,  tlie  A.  S.  /most 
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frequently  arises  from  a  changed  form  of  original  6,  as  in /ei, 
feet,  pi.  of  /Sly  foot.  This  peculiar  change  is  due  to  what  is 
specifically  called  mutation  (in  Gennan  timiaui),  a  subject  of 
such  importance  that  it  will  be  specially  considered  after- 
wards. By  way  of  example,  we  may  notice  /^i  (as  above), 
pi.  of  fSf,  foot ;  Up,  teeth,  pi.  of  io^,  tooth ;  g/s,  geese,  pi.  of 
gSSy  goose;  d/m-an,  to  deem,  derived  Iruiii  the  sb.  dom, 
doom ;  bied-an,  to  bleed,  from  the  sb.  bldd,  blood ;  gk'd^ 
gleed,  a  glownng  coal,  from  the  verb  glSumn,  to  glow. 
Similar  examples  are  rather  numerous.  Comparing  the  £. 
/eet  with  other  languages,  we  find  that  Gothic  and  Dutch 
keep  the  ^ vowel  unchanged,  as  in  Goth.y^^W,  pi.  oi/oiuti 
Du.  vceim^  pL  of  vpit.  But  loel.  /Ur  has  pi.  fsttr  (written 
for  foeir) ;  Swed.  f&i  has  pi.  /oikr ;  Dan.  fod  has  pi.  /odder ; 
G.  Fms  has  pi.  FUsse,  Hence,  in  this  instance,  A.  S.  /  is 
equivalent  to  Icel.  cb  (tr),  Swed.  and  Dan.  o,  G.  «,  mutations 
respeetively  of  Icel.  ^,  Swed.  and  Dan.  o,  G.  //. 

§  73.  A.S.  i=Teut.  1 ;  unless  it  is  due  to  contraction. 

(a)  The  A.  S.  /  is  commonly  an  original  sound,  represent- 
ing ee  in  deei.  In  Gothic,  it  is  written  €t\  but  the  same  sound 
is  meant.  Dutch  denotes  the  long  t  by  tj;  mod.  German 
denotes  it  by  a;  but  English,  Dutch,  and  Gennan  have  all 
altered  the  original  sound,  with  the  same  final  result.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Du.  i/' and  G.  a  arc  now  sounded  like  E.  i  in 
mik^  but  the  original  sound  was  like  the  A.  S.  (  in  /  ///.  i.  e. 
as  in  E.  meal.  This  parallel  development  of  sound  in  diree 
separate  languages  is  curious  and  interesting.  Meanwhile, 
the  Scandinavian  languages  have  preserved  the  old  sound; 
the  Icel.  f,  Swed.  and  Dan.  long  t  being  still  pronounced 
as  « in  biei. 

Three  examples  may  sufilce. 

I.  E.  whtU,  A.  S.  frwdy  Goth,  kweila,  Du.  wijl,  Icel.  kvUa 
(only  in  the  special  sense  of  rest,  or  a  bed),  Swed.  hvila  (rest), 
Dan.  hviU  (rcbl),  Kj.weiU  (0.  H.  G.  hwila)  ;  Teut.  type  uwIlo 
(Fick,  iii.  75). 
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2.  E.  writhe,  A.  S.  tvrf^an,  (not  in  Gothic,)  Icel.  ri^a 
(initial  w  being  lost),  Swed.  vrida,  Dan.  vride  (not  in  Dutch 

^  or  German) ;  TeuL  type  mftHAN  (Fick,  iii.  309). 

3.  £.  rAyme,  which  should  be  spelt  rtme,  A.  S.  rfm,  Dtt. 
njm,  led*  rftrntf  Swed.  nm,  Dan.  niVn,  G.  J^eim ;  Teut  type 
rImo. 

(5)  An  interesting  instance  in  %viiiLh  long  /  arises  from 
contraction  is  seen  in  E.  ^ve,  A.  S.  yi^,  /i)^,  Du.  t'i//.  Com- 
paring this  with  G./Hn/l  H.G./ij/J  Goth,  /w/,  we  see 
that  a  liquid  has  been  lost  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  the 
short  t\  as  seen  in  O.H.G.  ^n/l  Goth,  fim/^  has  been 
lengthened  by  what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation ;  tlie  length  of  the  vowel-sound  nuikiug  ujj,  as  it 
wcTc,  for  ihe  loss  of  the  consuiuini.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
simple  contraction  commonly  produces  long  vowels.  Such 
contraction  may  arise  either  from  the  loss  of  a  consonant,  or 
by  the  contraction  of  a  diphthong  into  a  pure  long  vowel. 

§  74.  8.  6ssTeut  6  (long  o)  or  6  (long  o) ;  or  is 
due  to  loss  of  n  in  on  (for  an). 

{(j)  The  A.  S.  S  commonly  represents  an  original  Teutonic 
^,  which  appears  m  Gothic  as  0^,  in  iiuich  as  oe,  in  Icelandic 
as  ^,  in  Swedish  and  Danish  as  0,  and  in  German  as  long  u 
(sometimes  written  $tk).  Three  examples  may  sufike.  Com- 
pare §  45. 

1.  E.  s/ao/,  A.S.  s/^i,  Goth,  sfol-s,  Du.  s/oe/,  Icel.  i/<f//, 
Swed.  and  Dan.  s/o/,  G.  S/uJi/  (O.H.G.  s^uoi,  siuaf):  Teut. 
type  sioLo  (Fick,  iii.  341). 

2.  E.  hoof,  A.  S.  hSf  (not  in  Gothic),  Du.  hoe/,  Icel.  hS/r, 
Swed.  ho/t  Dan.  hav^  G.  Hu/\  Teut.  t3rpe  h6fo  (id.  iii.  80). 

3.  £.  kroiher^  A.S.  hrSlhr^  Goth,  hroihar,  Du.  hroeder, 
Icel.  hrS8ir,  Swed.  and  Dan.  h'odtr^  G.  Bruder  \  Teut  type 
br6thar  (id.  iii.  204}. 

(^)  A.  S.  6^  before  a  following      sometimes  stands  for 

'  The  GoCfate  #  needs  do  accent,  as  (like  the  Goth.  #)  it  it  oiwgt* 
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West-Teut.  d,  or  general  Tout.  P, ;  see  Sievers,  O.K.  Gram. 
%  68.   For  the  values  of  Teut.  k  in  different  languages,  see 

I.  E.  spoon,  A.  S.  5p6n  (properly  a  chip  of  wood),  Du. 
spaan,  Icel.  spdnn,  sp6nn^  Swed.  sp&n^  Dan.  tpaoH,  G.  Sfiofi 
(with  long  a),  i^paAff  (a  chip,  splinter):  Teut  type  spim 
(Pick,  lii.  36»). 

a.  In  the  pp.  of  the  verb  to  do,  the  A,  S.  dSn,  done,  answers 
to  Du.  ge-daan,  G.  ge-than,  where  the  original  West-Teut, 
vowel  was  i)lainly  a  (from  common  Teut.  fe). 

(<:)  A.  S.  6  also  results  from  the  lengthening  of  a  short 
by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  in  the  combination  on^ 
originally  an.  This  happens  when  the  an  is  followed  by  t 
or  If  (M).  Thus  gSs^  a  goose,  is  for  *gim^  a  changed  form  of 
gamf^^  as  shewn  by  Du.  and  G.  gam,  a  goose ;  Teut  type 
OAMSi  (Pick,  ill  99).  So  also  a  tooth,  is  for  ^Ump,  changed 
form  of  tanth ;  cf.  Du.,  Swed.,  Dan.  /and ;  Teut.  type  tanthu 
(id.  iii.  113).  And  thirdly,  E.  o/Aer,  A.  S.  SSer,  is  for  *ondtr^ 
cliangcd  form  of  andtr,  as  shewn  by  Goth,  anihar,  Du.  and 
G.  andiT :  Teut.  type  antharo  (id.  i.  16). 

$  76.  A.  8.  ii=Teat.  Dl  (long  u)  ;  oir  ia  4n«  to  loes  ot 
nin  vuu 

(a)  The  A.  S.  if  answers  to  Goth.,  Do.,  Swed.,  Dan.,  and 
G.  u,  Icel.  ii;  all  long.   See  §  46. 
Example :  K.  now^  A.  S.  mi,  Goth,  fw,  Da.  mt,  Icel.  m^, 

Swed.  and  Dan.  nu,  (i.  ww//  (from  O.  11.  G.  uu) :  Teuti  kO. 

(S)  We  find  also  Du.  ///",  Dan.  »«,  G. 

Example  :  \\.fouL  A.  S.yi//,  Goth.y«/j,  Du.  i^k//,  Icel./At//, 
Swed.y^w/,  Vizxi.fuul^  G./aul:  Teut.  fOlo  (Pick,  iii.  186). 

(r)  The  A.  S.  4  also  arises  from  loss  of  n  in  wn  followed 
by  #  or  M;  compare  the  loss  of  n  in  <mi  in  {  74* 

Thus  £.  us,  A.  S.  Hs^  is  for  *iins,  as  shewn  by  Goth,  and  G. 
um,  Du.  mu.  Also  E.  smmM,  A«  S*  m0,  is  for  *munih,  as 

*  AS.  «•  is  oooitaiitly  icplaoed  by  mi;  we  often  find       Ibr  ilsM^, 
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shewn  by  Goth,  mutifhs,  Dan.  and  G.  Mund^  Du.  mond'. 
Tent,  type  muntho  (Fick,  iii.  231).  So  also  E.  could,  mis- 
wiiUen  for  coud,  A.  S.  cii3e,  is  for  *cunBe ;  cf.  Goth,  kuntha. 
Da.  ^fccff^y  Swed.  and  Dan.  kunde^  G.  konnk\  and,  in  fact, 
the  n  is  preserved  in  the  present  tense  can.  And  £.  jm^M^ 
A.  S.  s£S^  is  for  *sunih  \  cf.  O.  H.  G.  jmm/,  south,  now  xfi^;  in 
fSsMTt,  the  word  ^MiXft  means  the  sunny  quarter,  and  is  a  deri* 
vative  of  «wf. 

§  76.  A.  S.  y  commonly  arises  from  Tout,  ii  (long  u). 

id)  The  A,  S.  like  the  A.  S.  /  (see  §  72),  arises  from 
mutation,  but  is  modified  from  H  instead  of  from  long  6. 
Thus  the  pi.  of  miis^  mouse,  is  m^$t  mice. 

Similar  modifications  are  seen  b  Icel  tnHs^  pL  m^ss^  Swed. 
sMtf,  pi.  mou\  G.  Maus^  pi.  M4use\  which  shew  that  the 
A.  S/jf,  in  this  case,  is  equivalent  to  Icel.y,  Swed.    G.  ^if. 

Another  interesting  example  is  A.  S.  r^,  pi.  of  n^,  a  cow; 
Dan.  koer,  pi.  of  ko\  G.  AjtfA^,  pi,  of  Kuh.  Here  A.S.^ 
answers  to  Dan.  o,  G.       Cf.  E.  kt-m  (p.  66,  note  2). 

{b)  It  may  also  l:>e  observed  licre,  that  the  A.  S.  also 
arises  from  a  modification  of  ea  or  ^0 ;  but  it  will  be  found 
hereafter,  that  these  represent  Teut.  au  and  rv  respectively; 
see  {{  77, 78.  The  net  result  is  that  jf  always  arises  from  an 
original  long  u  or  from  a  diphthong  containing  u. 

$  77.  A«  8.  oonunonly  roprooonto  Teat.  an.  This 
is  an  important  and  interesting  fact,  as  it  enables  us  to  trace 
the  derivation  of  many  words  which  contain  A.  S.  /a ;  see 
§  49.  To  take  an  example^ ;  E.  stream.  A.  S.  stream,  (no 
Gothic  form.)  Du.  stroom,  icel.  straumr,  Swed.  and  Dan. 
sirom^  G.  Strom  (O.  H.  G.  straum^  sfraum) :  Teut.  type 
STKAmo  (Fick,  iii.  349).  We  shall  further  find,  hereafter, 
that  -MO  in  sikav-mo  is  a  suffix,  and  that  the  Teut  au 
arises  from  what  is  called  a  *  gradation ' '  or  variation  of  a 
primitive  £u;  this  would  shew  that  strau-mo  is  founded 

^  The  temi  giadatioii  will  be  Inlly  expUuned  hereafter.  See  Cliap- 
terX. 
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upon  a  Teut.  root  sikel,  which  certainly  meant  *  to  flow';  so 
that  strea-m  merely  means  *that  which  flows.*  I  subjoin 
three  other  examples. 

£.  hiapt  A.S.  (no  Gothic,)  Du.  ho^^  Icel  h^r, 
Swed.  hep,  Dan.  hob,  G.  Haufex  Teut.  tjppe  haufo  (Fick, 

iii.  77). 

E.  easi^  A.  S.  iast^  Du.  oa$i^  Icel.  ausir^  Swed  0St{an\  Dan. 

r/^/,  G.  Oj/,  Osi{en):  Tcul.  stem  ais-ta-  (Kluge  s,  v.  Os/en): 
from  the  root  us,  to  burn,  siniie  brightly. 

E.  r//<'(7/>,  A.  S.  c/apf  s.  barter,  Du,  koop,  s.  a  bargain,  Icel. 
JtauPt  5.,  Swed.  i^i^,  s.  Dan.  kwd  \  s.,  G.  Kau/^  s. :  Teut,  type 
KAUPO ;  Gothic  has  the  verb  Aaupan,  to  traffic,  baiigain. 

§  78.  A.  8.     oomxnoxily  represento  Tout,  en  (Ckyth. 

E.  //(/"(dear),  A.S.  Wo/,  Goth.  Du.  /iV/^  IceL  /^wY-r, 

Swed.  G.  li'ed  (O.  H.  G.  //«/) :  Teut  type  leubo  (Fick, 
iii.  278). 

Y.,  freeze,  K.%.  freos-an,  Du.  vrkz-en,  IctX,  frjSs-a^  Swed. 
frys-a,  Dan.  frys-e^  G.  /rier-tn :  Teut.  type  f R£US-an  (Fick, 
iii.  192). 

§  79.  ▲.8.  4^  oommonly  axiBeB  from  a  mutatuMi  of 
A.8.  A ;  or  oomBpondB  to  Gothio  long  e« 

(a)  This  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  hereafter;  it  may 
suffice  to  say  here  that  A.  S.  hkknt,  to  heal,  is  a  derivative  of 

hal,  whole;  and  that  examples  of  this  mutation,  or  modifica- 
tion ol  vowel,  are  numcruus. 

{b)  In  some  cases,  d  app'^ars  instead  of  d,  even  though 
the  ordinary  rules  for  vowel-mutation  do  not  apply.  Thus 
E.  sea,  A.S.  answers  to  Goth,  saiws,  sea;  though  the 
Goth,  at  commonly  appears  as  A.  S.  il.  Stevers  (Gram.  $  90) 
thinks  that  the  mutation  here  points  to  the  fact  that  taim 
must,  originally,  have  belonged  to  the  f-declension. 

^  See  Kluge,  Etymulogisches  Worlerbuch  der  Ueut^hen  Sprache,  1SS9. 
*  Dan  kmi  is  for  4^;  the  piefiied  « is  dve  to  a  par«sitic  i  slipped  i& 
before  the  9.   Cf.  Dan.  hjem,  p.  89. 
'  Thete  are  vuions  (somewhat  tronblesoiae}  exoeptl<iiis. 
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ic)  In  other  cai>es,  the  A,  S.  d  corrcspoiKis  to  Goth,  long 
Icel.  d\  as  in     meal  (time),  A*  S.  0si<s/,  Icel.  mdl,  Goth,  mei 
(=  mil), 

§  60.  BeanltB.  As  the  results  above  arrived  at  with  regard 
to  the  loDg  vowels  m  the  Teutonic  languages  will  often  be 
found  to  be  useful,  I  here  subjoin  a  table  exhibiting  the 
various  forms  of  sonic  of  the  mosl  ( /m/ at /tri's/ic  words.  It 
iuu.st  not  be  considered  as  exhaustive,  nor  as  exhibiting  all 
the  possible  varieties ;  it  merely  exemplifies  such  varieties  as 
are  mwl  common.  Special  words  often  present  peculiarities 
which  require  special  treatment,  I  quote  Low-German  forms 
first,  then  the  High>Gennan,  next,  the  Scandinavian  and 
Gothic,  and  lastly  the  Teutonic  types  in  capital  letters. 

In  givinLT  these  examples,  I  have  re-arranged  the  order  of 
the  vowel-sounds.  Hitlierlo,  I  have  treated  of  d,  i,  6,  ^,  y 
in  alphabetical  order,  adding  d  at  the  end.  A  more 
scientific  order  is  obtained  by  taking  them  in  four  groups : 
(i)  i  (rsTeut  /),  6  (=Teut.  /);  (a)  /  (=Tettt  /)i  ^ 
(=  Tcut  tfi*,  gradation  of  /),  d  (modification  of  d^ai); 
(3)  (=Teut.  <f),  e  (inuJihccitiun  of  (4)  u  (='reut.  iz), 
eo  (=  Teut.  ai),  ea  (=  Teut.  au),  ^  (modification  of  u,  eo, 
ea),  1  use  <  to  denote  '  derived  from,'  and  . .  to  denote 
'mutation';  so  that  <  ..  denotes  'derived  by  mutation 
fiom.'   All  the  vowels  cited  are  lofiig. 


• 

A.S.il-t. 

<f-i. 

/-I. 

i<..  AI. 

English  ... 

boat 

moon 

while 

whoU 

heed 

ADglo-Suion 

Mi 

m^na 

kwll 

hdi 

hJtlan 

Dutch  

maan 

wijl 

heel 

heelen 

German  ... 

Mond 

IVeiU 

heil 

hciUn 

Danish 

baad 

maatu 

hviU 

heel 

heU 

SwedUh  ... 

Mi 

hvila 

hel 

hela 

Icelandic  ... 

Mir 

mdni 

hvila 

heill 

heila 

Gothic 

mena 

hwcila 

hails 

Jiailjan 

Teutonic. 

BftTO 

hwIlo 

HAILO 

HAILIAN 
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English  ... 
Anglo-Sttoo 

Dutch  

German  ... 
Danish 
Swedidi  ... 
Tcelandic  ... 
Gothic 
Teutonic. 


y^..U, 

foot 

fett 

mouse 

mice 

fSt 

fit 

miis 

mys 

voet 

voeten 

muis 

muiun 

Fuss 

Fiisse 

3/ 7  us 

Mduse 

fod 

fodder 

muus 

muus 

fot 

fdtter 

mm 

m9ss 

fHr 

fctr 

mds 

myst 

fotus 

fotjus 

mOsi 

>>••■• 

fOtu 

1  -,h 


Anj^lo-baxon 

Dutch  

German  ... 
Danish 
Swedish  , . . 
Icelandic  ... 
Gothk  ... 
Tbutonic... 


^0  KU. 

lief 

stream 

l^of 

stream 

lief 

stroom 

M 

Strom 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

slrom 

ljuf 

Strom 

straumr 

LEU  BO 

STRAUMO 

GENERAL  TABLE  OF  LONG  VOWELS  AND 
DIPHTHONGS. 


Tkutokic.  . 

t 

\ 

AI 

6 

t 

EU 

AU 

English 

d 

00 

i 

0 

ea 

00 

ee 

ou 

i 

Anglo-Saxon 

6 

I 

d 

<r 

6 

S 

d 

y 

Dutch  

00 

aa 

V 

ee 

ee 

oe 

oe 

ui 

ui 

ie 

oo 

(icrman 

a 

0 

et 

ei 

ei 

u 

ii 

an 

an 

ie 

0 

Danish 

aa 

aa 

i 

ee 

e 

0 

d 

uu 

uu 

y 

o 

Swedish 

d 

i 

i 

e 

e 

0 

0 

u 

> 

d 

Icelandic  ... 

d 

d 

{ 

ei 

ei 

6 

a: 

d 

y 

au 

Gothic 

e 

e 

ei 

ai 

ai 

0 

0 

d 

d 

iU 

au 

NoTB. — It  must  renneinbered  that  the  modem  English  spelling 
is  very  variable  Thus  Teut.  t.v  is  aUo  E.  ec  in  tfct-p,  A.  S.  dJof.  The 
above  table  only  tells  ttt  what  correspondences  we  should*  in  general, 
expect. 
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Classical  Lamouagss  cognate  with  Engusu:  Guhii^s 

Law. 

{  81.  laatizi  fomis  compared  with  Engliah.  If  abj 
Englishman  were  asked  the  question,  whence  are  the  words 
paiemalt  maternal^  and  /rafornal  derived,  he  would  probably 
at  once  reply — from  Latin.   As  a  fact,  it  is  more  Iflcely  that 

they  were  derived  from  French,  and  that  the  spelling  was 
modified  (from  -^l  to  -al)  to  suit  the  Latin  spelling  of  the 
ori urinals,  viz.,  paftrnalis,  maternaJis,  frattrnalis.  Be  this  as 
it  xnay,  the  answer  is  sufficienily  correct;  for  the  French 
words,  in  their  turn,  arc  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  ultimate 
result  is  the  same  either  way.  We  should  further  be  told, 
that  these  adjectival  formations  are  due  to  the  Latin  substan- 
tives paUr^  father,  maier,  mother,  and  /raUr,  brother.  On 
this  result,  however,  we  may  found  a  new  enquiry,  viz.  how 
comes  it  ihai  Juilur,  mother^  brother  have  so  curious  a  re- 
semblance ()'et  with  a  certain  difference)  to  pater^  mater^ 
frater}  Are  we  to  say  that  father  is  derived  from  the  Lat. 
pater \  Such  a  belief  was  no  dou!)t  once  common;  indeed  it 
was  only  a  century  ago,  in  1 783,  that  Mr.  Lemon  wrote  a 
I>ictionar7  to  prove  that  all  English  is  derived  from  Greek. 
But  there  is  some  hope  that  such  a  fancy  as  that  of  deriving 
faifur  from  pater  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  If  we  compare 
ibe  words  a  little  carefully,  we  can  hardly  help  being  struck 
with  something  strongly  resembling  the  consonantal  shifting 
which  we  observed  above  in  considering  the  spelling  of 
German.  In  §  63,  we  foimd  that  the  K.  p  is  sometimes 
shifted,  in  German,  to/;  so  that  £.  sharp  is  cognate  with 

VOL.  L  H 
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G.  S€kar/:  but  here  we  have  an  apparent  shifting  from  a  Latia 
/  to  an  In  §  64,  we  find  that  an  £.  /'may  answer  to 
G.  so  that  £.  halfh  cognate  with  G.  hMi  hut,  on  com- 
paring Lat  frakr  with  £.  hroiher,  we  have  an  apparent 
shifting  from  a  Latin /to  an  E.  In  all  three  cases,  vis. 
Lat.  paier^  mater ^frater^  as  compared  with  E.  father,  moifur, 
brother,  there  is  the  same  apparent  shifting  from  /  to  In 
the  case  of  English  and  German,  we  found  that  tlie  languages 
are  cognate ;  are  we  to  conclude,  as  before,  that,  in  the  case 
of  such  words  as  are  not  s^bsoiutely  derived  from  Latin, 
English  and  Latin  are  cognate  languages,  widi  oertain 
fundamental  differences  of  spelling  due  to  sound-shifting? 
A  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  native  English  words 
with  their  corresponding  Latin  eqtiivalents  proves,  beyond  all 
dotibt,  that  such  a  statement  of  the  case  is  the  true  one*,  and 
that  English  is  allied  to  Latin,  as  it  is  to  German,  in  a  sisterly 
relation.  This  proposition  only  holds,  of  course,  with  respect 
to  the  true  native  part  of  the  language,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  instimting  the  comparison,  to  choose  such  English 
words  as  are  of  proved  antiquity,  and  can  he  found  in 
Anglo*Saxon  forms. 

§  8S.  Barly  bomywings  from  Latin.  We  know,  how- 
ever, from  history,  that  the  introducLion  of  Christianity  into 
England  brought  with  it  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  so  that  even 
in  the  earliest  historical  times,  words  began  to  be  borrowed 
from  that  language  by  the  English.  But  pure  English  words 
frequendy  have  equivalents  in  nearly  all  the  Teutonic  Ian* 
guages,  and  can  usually  be  thus  known ;  and  a  comparison 
of  such  words  with  their  equivalents  (if  any)  in  Latin  soon 

*  Curiously,  it  if  only  apparent  in  the  case  of  f^ither^  witiker  (A.  S. 
fader,  m6der\  where  the  ihiftiiig  it  reaUy  to  d*  The  third  caie  (A.S. 
MOor)  is  right  enough. 

■  ThtTc  is.  however,  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
shifting.  1  he  O.  H.  German  usually  exhibits  sotinds  shift^l  from  Low 
GerawD ;  bnt  the  Low  Gemun  foimds  ue  ihifted,  not  from  Latin  or 
Gieek,  but  from  the  originai  AiTan  ipeech* 
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i^licws  cli  :irly  enough,  that  the  consonantal  shifting  which 
marks  off  iinglish  from  Latin  is  much  more  regularly  and 
fully  carried  out  than  it  is  between  English  and  German. 
There  is  found  to  be  a  ttsAf  complete  shifting,  not  only  of 
the  dental  letters,  as  before,  and  (partially)  of  the  labial 
letters,  but  of  the  guttural  lettets  as  well  This  circumstance 
in  itself  provides  us  with  a  partial  test  for  telling  whether 
an  English  word  is  rraliy  of  Latin  ongui  or  not.  When 
such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  sound-shifting;  but  when  the 
words  are  only  cognak^  we  can  often  at  once  observe  it*. 
Pakmal  is  (ultimately)  derived  from  pater^  but  father  is 
cognate  with  it  Or,  to  take  a  few  examples  of  words  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  our  condU  (A.  S.  candd^  is  from  Lat  ttmMa^ 
a  candle,  because  a  Latin  c  would  be  shifted  in  cognate 
words;  our  dish  (A.S.  disc)  is  from  Lat.  diseus,  because  d 
would  else  be  shifted ;  and  even  in  other  cases,  we  can  often 
tell  these  borrowed  words  by  the  very  close  resemblance  they 
have  to  their  Latin  originals.  In  practice,  there  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  detecting  these  borrowings  at  once. 

§  88.  Greek,  Sanakxit^  and  otliair  langnagaa.  If  we 
next  extend  the  area  of  our  enquiries  over  a  wider  field,  we 
shall  find,  in  like  manner,  that  £.  father  is  cognate  with  Gk. 
irar^p,  and  that  the  Greek  language  (as  far  as  it  is  original) 
is  cognate  both  with  English  and  Latin.  The  same  is  true 
of  Sanskrit,  in  which  the  vocative  case  of  the  word  for  father 
ispitar^^  the  connection  of  which  with  Gk.  Trarr/p  and  Lat. 
ptUer  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  certain  that  no  event  has 
given  such  an  impetus  and  such  certainty  to  the  study 

>  Not  always,  beoutte  •evenl  Latin  letters,  viz.  /,  r,  v,  ttewa 
shift  at  all.  Again,  a  few  borrowed  words,  such  as  Acm^,  wereborrofwed 
at  so  early  a  period  that  they  actually  exhibit  sound>shifting. 

•  The  nominative  case  drops  r,  and  lengthens  the  vowel,  thus  pro- 
dudug/i/a.  Sanskrit  sul>i>tautivcs  are  quoted,  in  my  Dictiouaiy,  in  the 
foffins  called  .Aomv.  These  bates  are  theoretical  fonns,  on  which  tlie 
mode  of  dcdensioii  depends^  The  'base'  of  /iid  is  /iri,  or  the 
final  letter  beiog  a  vocal  r. 
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of  philology  as  the  discovery  of  the  relalion  which  exists 

between  Sanskrit  and  such  LuigLui^cs  as  (jreck  and  Lalia. 
1  lii^  tiibLuvcry  is  just  a  century  old.  See  the  account  of  San- 
slcrit  jjliilologj'  given  in  Max  MUller's  fourth  lecture  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  where  we  find,  at  {>.  i8i  of  the  eighth 
edition,  the  statement  that  'the  history  of  what  may  be 
called  European  Sanskrit  philology  dates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  in  1784/  When  the 
true  relation  of  Sanskrit  to  other  languages  was  once  under- 
stood, it  was  not  long  before  it  was  perceived  that  the 
number  of  languages  with  which  it  is  cognate  is  considerable. 
It  so  happens  that  Sanskrit  often  exhibits  extremely  ar- 
chaic forms ' ;  hence  the  mistake  was  at  first  made — (and  it 
is  often  made  still  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject 
with  sufficient  care)— of  supposing  that  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages  are  derived  from  it ;  which  would  deprive  all 
such  languages  of  much  of  their  individual  peculiarities  of 
form  and  grammar.  This  is  now  understood  not  to  be  the 
case.  Sanskrit  is  at  most  only  an  elder  sister*  among  the 
sister  languages;  and  we  also  know  that  the  languages 
which  obviously  stand  in  a  sisterly  relation  to  it  are  those 
which  have  been  called  the  Indian*  Iranian,  Lettic,  Slavonic, 
Hellenic,  Italic,  and  Keltic  groups,  or  *  branches/  of  lan- 
guages*, none  of  which  exhibit  any  marked  consonantal 
shifting ;  but  it  also  stands  in  the  same  velation  to  the  Teu- 
tonic group  of  languages  (spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter). 
Tlic  only  dillerence  between  ihe  Teutonic  languages  and  the 
rest  is  that  all  of  them  (except  modern  German)  exliibit  a 

'  Sanskrit  exhibiUi  an  extremely  regular  system  of  formation  and 
inAecticm,  of  which  other  languages  seem  to  leave  only  traces.  Bat  this 
r^vlarity  is  sometimet  kte,  and  dne  to  analogic  ioflnenoe. 

'  Greek  really  thews  an  older  vowel-sysiem,  a  fret  which  is  now  be- 
coming better  understood. 

^  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  of  E.  Accidence,  §  i  2.  Sievers  caJls  them  the 
Indian,  Iranian,  Baltic,  Slavonic,  Greek,  Albanian  mentioncii  I >y  Morris 
under  Hellenic),  Italic,  and  Celtic  groups ;  and  add&  Armenian. 
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shiftiiig  of  some  of  the  original  consoiMtntjs;  whilst  the  modem 
German  portiaily  exhibits  a  tbiM  or  repeaUd  shifting.  We 
have  already  seen  that  tiie  shifting  seen  in  Gernlan  consonants 
as  compared  with  English  is  no  bar  to  their  being  considered 
as  sister  languages ;  and  just  in  the  same  vayt'tfae  shifting 
seen  in  English  as  compared  with  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  is  no 
bar  to  their  iuiMni,^  a  similar  relation.  .  » 

§  84.  Aryan  family  of  languages.  The  whole  •of 
languages  which  are  thus  found  to  have  a  sisterly  relation  to 
each  other  are  usually  called  Aryan,  or  languages  of  thft 
Aryan  iamiljr.  Another  name  is  Indo-European,  because 
they  contain  the  most  remarkable  languages  of  India  and 
Europe;  but  this  is  a  clumsy  name  on  account  of  its 
length.  I  prefer  Aryan,  because  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
convmiional  meaninp:.  and  it  is  sufficiently  brief.  A  third 
name  is  Indo-Gcrmaiiic,  but  this  has  led  to  much  misimder- 
standing,  and  indeed  inadequately  substitutes  Germany  for 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  is  a  name  which  does  not  mislead 
students  who  clearly  understand  it,  but  it  feeds  the  English 
popular  mind  with  false  notions,  and  is  probably  in  part 
responsible  for  the  silly  notion  about  the  derivation  of  English 
from  German.  It  originated,  of  course,  in  Germany.  If  the 
study  of  comparative  philology  had  been  pushed  forward  in 
England  as  it  has  been  in  Germany,  some  English  teacher 
might  have  spoken  of  the  Indo-Knglish  family  of  languages. 
Fortunately,  no  one  has  ventured  on  this,  and  the  time  for 
coining  such  a  word  has  passed  by;  meanwhile,  the  term 
Afycm  suffices  for  all  needs.  Among  the  Aryan  languages, 
we  may  mention  some  of  the  best  known* 

The  Indian  group  contains  Sanskrit,  now  a  dead  language ; 
modem  dialects,  spmng  from  dialectal  forms  of  it,  such  as 
Hindi,  Bengali,  and  even  much  of  the  true  Gipsy  speech  ;  and 
Others  \  The  Iranian  group  contains  modern  Persian  (i.  e.  as 

*  See  Mofrii*s  Accidence  for  the  fiill  liit;  alio  Pdle*s  Primer  of 
PluloIoQrf  chsp.  ill. 
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far  as  it  is  origiiia|,*l5(5j*fiearly  half  the  language  is  borrowed 
from  Arabic,  whfch  it?  a  Semitic  or  non-\\)\i.Vi  Liiiguaire) ;  die 
so-called  Zeiul;  oManguage  of  the  old  Persian  sacred  writings ; 
the  languagje'ijl which  the  very  interesting  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions are  ^oOtn ;  and  others.  Of  the  iMtic  or  BalHc  group, 
the  mtet  interesting  is  the  Lithuanian,  spoken  in  parts  of 
E^sfeni  Aussia,  and  remarkable  for  extremely  archaic  forms. 
l^)cti*,^kcocm€  group  contains  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
ISAffian,  ftc ;  the  most  important,  from  a  purely  philological 
•/•point  of  view,  being  ihc  Old  liulgarian,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
.'called,  Church-Slavonic,  being  the  language  'into  which 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius  translated  the  Bible,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  \'  The  Hellenic  group  contains  various 
forms  of  Greek.  In  the  lialic  group,  the  most  famous 
language  is  the  widely  known  Latin,  whkh  is  not  even  yet 
extinct  in  its  fixed  literary  form ;  hut  beyond  this,  it  is  famous 
as  being  the  main  source  of  the  so-called  Romance  lan- 
guages, viz.  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Proven9al, 
the  Roumansch  of  the  canton  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Wallachian  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  1  hese  Ro- 
mance languages  are,  in  fact,  totally  different  in  character 
from  English,  in  that  they  are  really  derived  languages,  bor* 
rowing  axx  their  words  from  something  else,  and  chiefly,  as 
has  been  said,  from  Latin,  English^  on  the  other  hand»  with 
all  its  borrowings,  has  a  native  u$iiorrcwed  core,  and  has  only 
borrowed  words  in  order  to  amplify  its  vocabulary.  Next, 
the  KtUu  group  contains  Welsh,  Cornish  (now  extinct), 
Breton,  Irish.  Gaelic,  and  Manx ;  of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant, philologically,  is  the  Old  Irish.  Lastly,  the  Teu- 
Untie  group  contains  English,  Dutch,  German,  &c.,  in  the 
Western  division,  and  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  Gothic 
in  the  Etuiem ;  as  already  explained. 

§  86.  Tlie  tbree  aete.  Inasmuch  as  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages alone  exhibit  consonantal  shifting,  it  will  be  found 

*  Max  MuUer,  Lectures,  Sth  cd.,  i.  237. 
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extremely  convenient  to  use  some  common  name  for  all  the 

languages  of  the  Aryan  family  that  lie  outside  the  Teutonic 
group.    A  very  convenient  name  is  *  the  classical  languages,' 
because  the  term  classical  is  naturally  associated  by  us  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  with  Sanskrit  I 
shall,  accordingly,  henceforth  use  the  term  *  classical '  in  this 
sense,  to  denote  all  the  Aryan  languages  except  those  of  the 
Teutonic  group.  I  shall  also  itmpwrarily  divide  all  the  Aryan 
languages  iiUo  three  new  sets,  for  the  sole  and  special  purpose 
of  examining  the  phenomena  of  consonantal  shifting  more 
exactly.  These  sets  are :  (i)  the  classical  languages ;  (2)  the 
Low  Gennan,  Scandinavian,  and  Gothic  languages,  of  which 
English  may  here  be  taken  as  the  ^pe,  both  from  its  in- 
trinnc  importance  and  because  it  is  the  one  which  we  most 
wish  to  discuss ;  and  (3)  the  High  German  language,  in  a 
class  by  itself,  though  it  has  no  real  claim  to  such  a  position. 
Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  shifting,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  three  examples  in  which  the  '  classical '  languages 
all  keep^  in  reality,  to  the  same  unshifted  sounds^  Thus,  for 
faihir  we  find  the  Sanskrit  pilar  (base  pitt  %  Old  Persian 
/«tor*  Gk.         Lat  paUr,  Old  Irish  a/kir,  aihair^\  but  the 
vord  is  lost  in  Russian  and  LiLhuaiiiau.  Again,  for  brot}ier  we 
find  the  Skt.  bhrdiar  *,  O.  Pers.  brdiar  *,  mod,  Pers.  dtrddoTt 

*  Sanskrit  not  oniy  jkdsscsscs  a  symbol  for  the  coasonanl  r,  bat  aUo 
«  pair  of  symbols  for  the  short  and  long  vocalic  r.  These  are  denoted 
m  Bcakift  Dictionary  by  ri  and  ff.  In  my  I>ietion«i7, 1  have  denoted 
them  hy  n  and  ri,  potting  the  r  in  Roman  type.  But  it  it  now  nsoal  to 
piiot  X  (without  for  the  thcft  lonnd,  and  to  pnt  an  accent  above  it  to 
lepresent  the  long  one. 

'  Mod.  PtTs./iViir,  with  /  weakened  to  d.  This  is  a  case  of  weakening, 
not  of  shifting  in  the  particular  sense  to  which  I  now  wish  to  confine  it. 

»  The  Old  Irish  drops  the  mitial /;  the  M(-/  +  /i)  is  very  different 
from  the  EngUah  M,  and  isieellya  /  that  has  been  alterwazds  aspirated, 
to  that  there  is  no  leal  shifting.  In  Iriih  diaiacten.  it  is  written  aa 
a  dotted  /;  we  might  print  it  ot/r,  atatr. 

*  In  these  words  the  asptnted  M  has  been  weakened  to  ^,  or,  as  some 
think,  an  oriiyinal  d  has  been  aspirated  so  a*^  to  produce  M  ;  it  is  not  a 
*  fti'ft^ng '  iQ  xhe  narrow  sense  in  which  I  am  now  osing  the  word. 
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Gk.  ^paniPf  Lat.  ^aier.  Old  Slavonic  trairu\  Rusaiaii 
irak\  Polish  hrai,  Old  Irish  Mihir  {irditr),  Ltthuanian 
iro/^u,  contracted  into  dro^s*  So  also  moiher  corresponds 
to  Skt  mdiar^  Zend  mdtar  (mod.  Pers.  mddar,  with  d 

weakened  from  /),  Gk.  fi^n?p,  Lat.  viatcr,  Church  Slavonic 
mati^  Russ.  mak,  Lithuanian  mote  (rarelv  viotere),  Irish  ma- 
thair  (where  the  ih  is  an  aspirated  or  dotted  /).    Whilst  we  are 
discussing  these  three  words,  it  may  be  interesting  to  shew 
the  forms  which  they  assumed  in  the  unoriginal  languages 
which  we  term  Romance.   The  Latin  accusatives '/o^m, 
matrem^  fratrm,  became  respectively  Ital.  padre^  madrf, 
fraU  (now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  friar ^  the  word  for 
brother  being  the  diminutive  form  fratelld) ;  Span,  padre^ 
madrf,  fraile  (only  in  the  sense  o{/rtar)^\  Voxi.  piit,  mai^ 
frade  (only  in  the  sense  of friar)\  French  ^re^  mereyfrcre\ 
O.  Proven 9a  1  paire^  maire,/raire  or fraire  (friar) ;  Roumansch 
/rer  (brother),  Wallachian  frate  (brother) 

§  86.  Qrimm's  Itaw :  the  dental  series.  We  are  now 
in  a  positbn  for  clearly  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the 
famous  scheme  of  consonantal  shifting,  or  regular  interchange 
of  consonants,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  *  Grimm's  Law' ; 
though  I  suppose  that  the  first  person  to  draw  attention  to 
it  was  Erasmus  Rask,  the  celebrated  Danish  philologist.  The 
English  reader  will  find  a  full  explanation  of  the  law  in  Max 
MUller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Series  II, 
Lect.  V.  I  here  give  a  similar  explanation  in  slightly 
different  words,  as  far  as  rektes  to  the  dinkd  series  of  £• 
letters,  viz.  d^     and  th.   First  of  all,  let  us  divide  the 

'  See  note  4,  p.  103. 

*  We  mast  take  the  actnsuHm  m  the  Rominoe  type,  as  will  be  teeo 

hereafter. 

'  The  Spnn.  for  'brother'  is  hermano,  from  I-at  ymianns.  The  word 
fraile  stands  lor  an  older  fraire^  derived  Irom  the  Lat.  accutaiivc 
fralrtm,  by  losis  of  /. 

*  The  RoohuuisgIi  has  Aa^,  mamma^  fatfaiker  end  tfmt3Ur\  the  Walla- 
chian  has  Mi^  mamt* 
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Arjran  languages  into  three  sets  or  groups:  (i)  the  'clas- 
sical' languages,  as  defined  above;  (2)  the  Low  Gennan; 

(3)  the  Old  High  German,  being  the  oldest  form  of  the 
present  German.  Next,  let  us  provisionally  call  the  sounds 
denoted  by  dh '  in  Sanskrit,  6  in  Greek,  and  ///  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  name  of  Aspirates  ;  the  sound  denoted  by 
Soft*;  and  that  denoted  by  Hard.  1  hen  it  is  found  that 
where  the  first  group  of  languages  usually  has  Aspirates,  the 
second  has  a  Sofk  sound,  and  the  third  a  Hard  sound  This 
fact  is  what  is  called  Grimm's  Law,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  tabular  form. 

(i)  Classical  Languages    ....  DH 
(a)  Low  German  (English,  &c.)  .  ,  D 

(3)  Old  High  German      .      .      .      .  T 

This  succession,  of  Aspirate,  Soft,  and  Hard,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  memorial  word  ASH  '\ 

Further,  the  same  succession  of  shifted  sounds  occurs,  if, 
instead  of  beginnmg  with  Aspirates,  we  begin  with  a  Soft 
sound;  only  we  should  be  careful  to  denote  the  Teutonic 
Aspirate  by  TH  rather  than  DH  *.  We  then  get  the  suc- 
cession Soft,  Hard,  Aspirate,  whicli  may  be  expressed  by 

'  Tlie  Skt.  has  a  dh,  or  aspirated  d,  a  sound  which  also  bclonjjs  to  the 
OTiginal  Aryan.  *  Hy  an  aspirate  is  mtaot  a  momcntnry  consonant  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  A-sound,  not  so  di&tinct  as  ia  back-house^  ant-hill 
\mmi-hmiu\  Sec,  hot  of  the  taaie  nttnre.  These  wmidi,  however,  aw 
fioand  only  in  Senderit  end  Greek ;  in  the  other  langoages  they  ftie 
represented  by  the  corresponding  contiDaoits  coatooants — A,  ck  (Ger^ 
man  ,  th,  z,/' — Peile,  Primer  of  Philology,  p.  162. 

^  I  prefer  the  term  *  voiced  *  or  *  sonant.'  The  meaning  of 'voiced* 
will  b«  explained  hereafter.    Hard  sounds  are  *  voiceless.' 

'  PeiJe,  Primer  of  Philology,  Appendix,  p.  162. 

*  It  mefcee  a  great  difference.  If  DH.  be  loosely  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  Tent,  aspirated  dental  sound,  it  wonkd  then  appear  as  if  the 
succession  of  sounds  is  DH,  D,  T;  D,  T,  DH  ;  and  T,  DH,  D  ;  or 
briefly  DH,  D,  T,  DH  following  each  other  as  in  a  circular  order.  The 
more  correct  ■^nccc'^sion  1)11,  D,  T,  TH  dots  fiot  bring  us  back  tO  OUr 
fitarting-powt,  but  ieavca,  oja  it  were,  a  gap  in  liie  uiulc. 
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the  memorial  word  SHA.  This  may  be  ezpiesaed^  in  a 
tabular  form,  as  follows. 

(1)  Classical  languages     .      .      .      •  D 

(2)  Low  German  (English,  ftc.)  .  .  T 

(3)  Old  High  German      .      .      .      .  TH 

Lastly,  if  we  begin  with  Hard  sounds,  we  get  the  succession 
Hard,  Aspirate,  Soft,  which  may  be  expressed  hy  the  me- 
morial word  HAS ;  or,  in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows, 

(1)  Classical  languap^es     .       .       .       .  T 

(2)  Low  German  (English,  &c.) .       .       .  TH 

(3)  Old  High  German      ,      •      .      .  D 

The  single  word  ASH  will  enable  us  to  remember  the 
order  of  succession,  as  we  can  dumge  this  into  SHA  by 
shifting  A  to  the  end,  and  again  change  SHA  into  HAS  by 

shifting  S  to  the  end  of  the  second  form. 

Expressed  in  a  single  table,  the  formulae  are  as  follows ; — 

(1)  Sanskrit,  Ac     .      .      .  DH     D  T 

(2)  English,  &C.     .      .      .    D      T  TH 

(3)  Old  High  German    .      .    T     TH  D 

{  87.  Meaning  of  the  Symbols  DH,  D»  TH.  Before 
we  can  apply  the  above  law  usefully,  we  must  first  observe 
that  the  letters  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  are  here  used  as  men  symMt, 
which  requite  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  tile  particular  language  which  is  bemg  considered.  All 
the  languages  use  D  and  T ;  but  the  sounds  and  symbols 
answering  to  DH  and  TH  vary.  For  DH,  Sanskrit  com- 
monly has  \  Greek  has  B  ;  Latin  has  J"  initially,  and  d  or 
d  medially.  For  /A,  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  use  the  s}Tnbols  J> 
and  t$  indiscriminately;  but  it  is  convenient  to  restrict  the 
symbol  J'  to  the  sound  of  M  in  Mm,  and  IS  to  the  sound  of  ik 
in  iitne.    The  original  Teutonic  M  was  probably  ]>  only, 

^  There  is  also  a  (nuor)  Skt.  /i,  which  need  not  be  coosidexed  in  the 
present  connection. 
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which  is  still  the  only  sound  used  m  Icelandic  when  occurring 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  In  English,  the  original  has 
given  wajr  to  tS  initially  in  the  case  of  a  few  words  in  very 
common  use,  vis.  in  all  words  etymologically  comiecled  with 
thi  (as  ihai^  ihu,  tkfy^  ikm,  there,  ihence^  Mker,  ftc.)  or  with 
ihffu  (as  ihinef  ify).  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  |>  has 
been  weakened  to  %  between  two  vowels;  compare  ireaih 
with  breathe  (M.  E.  brethen).  Smooth  is  only  an  apparent 
exception,  for  the  M.£.  form  was  smooth-e^  which  was 
dissyllabic. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  Old  High  German 
sotmd  of  aspirated  /  was  not  th  (or  ]>),  but  which  was 
denoted  by  the  symbol  5;  the  Geiman  s  is  pronounced  as 
is  still  ^  Hence  we  may  otherwise  express  the  law  as 
follows. 

DH  (Skt.  dh,  Gk.  0,  JLat./  ^d,  b)).  D  (Skt.,  Lat.  d,  Gk.  3). 

D(A.S.<0«  T(A.S./)* 

T  (G.  0*  TH  (O.H.G. G. xr). 

T  (Skt.,  Lat.  /,  Gk.  r). 
TH  (A.  S.  \       K  M). 

T  (G.  0. 

A  few  examples  will  be  interesting,  and  are  here  given ; 
beginning  from  DH. 

Initial  DH ;  Skt  duhitar  (put  for  *  dkugkiier)  \  daughter ; 
Gk.  Bvfin^i  £.  deofghteri  G.  TocAier.  Skt  dkd,  to  put, 
place,  Gk.  W-^-/a  (for  *$t-$ii-iu),  I  put;  £.  do;  O.H.G. 
futm,  M.  H.  G.  tun,  mod.  G.  tAun  (with  M  sounded  as  /),  or 
tun  (in  reformed  spelling).  Skt.  diJi  (put  for  *  dhii^h)  to 
smear,  Gk.  Biyydvuv,  to  touch,  handle,  h^ii.Jingt  ri,  to  mould ; 
Goth,  detgan,  to  mould,  knead,  whence  datgs,  dough,  £• 
dot^Ai  G.  72!^,  dough. 

*  So  also  in  O.  French,  the  word  chofUcz  was  cmce  pronounced  chantets, 
which  at  oooe  expUiot  its  derivfttioa  from  the  liit  auMis,  by  loss 
of  I.  The  O.  F.^,  son,  is  now  wiittcn JUm,  to  preserfe  the  old  somid ; 
aod  asset  ls»  in  English,  assets. 

'  When  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  any  word,  it  means  that  its  form  is 
tkieretUal,  As  to  Skt  duthUar  for  *  dkugUer,  see  p.  ii 6, 1.  7. 
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Medial  DH ;  Skt.  rudhira,  blood,  Gk.  i-(mBp6i^  red,  Lat. 
ruber  *  rudher),  Irish  ruadh  \  E.  r^</,  Du.  rood,  Dan.  and 
Swed.  r<>*(t/,  Goih.  rauds)  O.H.G.  rdi,  mod.  G,  roth  (with  M 
sounded  as  /),  or  rot  (in  reformed  spelling). 

Initial  T ;  Skt.  fvam  (thou),  Gk.  ru  (Attic  <rv),  Lat  /«, 
Irish      Welsh  /r  ;  A.S.       £.  ihm,  Icel       Goth,  iku; 
G.  iftf.    Skt  ^7*,  three,  Gk.  r/mr,  Lat.  /r^r,  Russian 
O.  Irish  iSn' ;  A.S.  fir/o^  E.  Mr^^,  Icel;  firir^  Goth.  Mrm; 
G.  . 

Medial  T  ;  Skt.  aniara,  other ;  Lithuanian  aniraSy  Lat. 
alter  (for  *  dnt^r)  ;  Golh.  anthar,  A.S.  ^J<rr  (for  *  onBer  =^ 

*  anSer^  by  kib.*!*  of  «),  E.  other  \  G.  andcr. 

jy.  Skt.  </a(:a«  (ten),  answers  to  Gk.  dcxa,  Lat.  </^r^«r  ; 
E.       Goth,  taihun ;  G.  2<fA«.    Skt.  r/rd  (two),  Gk.  Si'o,  LaU 
Russ.  dwi^  Irish       £•  /nw,  A.S.  twd^  Icel.  ^^r,  Goth* 
twai\  G,Mwn,  SkL        Gk.  acc.  ^-d^-o,  Lat.  acc.  <M<-tfai, 
Welsh  £.  /m»M«  A.S.       Dan.  tand;  G.  saA«  (for 

*  Band).  As  an  example  of  medial  we  may  take 
Skt.  ad,  to  eat,  Gk.  fd-cw*,  Lat.  ed-ere;  A.S.  K.  rat, 
Du.  Icel.  d'/-a,  Goth,  it-an  ;  O.  H.  G.  <r0-a»,  ezz-afi.  mod. 
Ct.  r\r.r-^//  (used  for  ^/f-^^i,  by  assimilation  of  is  into  the  easier 
sound  of  11 ). 

§  88.  Bzoeptioiis  to  Qvimm'B  I«w.  If  we  examine 
the  £.  words  hroikery/iUher,  mother^  and  compare  them  with 
the  above  law,  we  obtain  some  startling  results.  In  the  first 
place,  the  forms  of  hroihtr  are  faiilj  regular,  via.  Skt. 
hhrdtar^  \.2X,f rater,  A.  S.  brSBor,  G.  Bruder.  Similarly,  beside 
the  Lat.  pater^  maitr,  we  .should  expect  lu  Imd  A.S.  * fctdcr, 
mddor,  and  G.  *  Fader,  •  Muder  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  we  tind  A.  S. 
/icder,  inoder  (with  d),  and  G.  Vatcr  (for  *  Faicr\  MuUar 
(with  /).  We  may  be  sure  that  there  must  be  some  reascn 
for  this  apparent  anomaly;  and  it  was  from  this  convic- 
tion that  Vemer  discovered  what  is  now  known  as  Vemer^s 
Law,  which  explains  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  operation 
of  Grimm's  Law;  and  actually  extends  it   This  Important 
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naatter  is  treated  of  below,  in  a  separate  chapter;  see 
Chapter  IX. 

§  89.  Ovinun's  Law;  labial  and  gnttoral  ioxiaa. 

I  have  jmrposely  confined  the  examples  of  Grimm's  Law  lo 
ilu  Jental  series  of  letters,  DH,  D,  T,  lH.  Rask  and 
Grimm  made  the  Law  more  p:rncral  by  trying  to  include  the 
labial  series  of  letters  BH,  B,  P,  PH,  and  the  guttural  series 
GH,  G,  KH.  But  the  law  is  imperfectly  carried  out  in 
these  cases,  as  will  best  appear  from  a  consideration  of  a  few 
of  the  usual  examples  which  are  addticed  to  illustrate  it.  I 
piiry)osely  keep  some  of  the  more  difficult  points  in  the 
background. 

BH  ((ik.  0,  Lat. y).  Gk.  ^Ty-df,  Lai. y^g'-wj,  beech-tree; 
£.  buchy  allied  to  A.  S.  b6c^  a  beech-tree,  a  book ;  Swed  hok^ 
Du.  beuky  beech.  The  O.  H.  Gi  is  puochd^  also  buacAd,  mod.  G. 
Buehe.   Here  the  change  from  Gk.  BH^  to  Low  German 

B  is  regular  ;  and  so  is  the  change,  fioni  Low  (ieniiaa  B 
to  German  P  in  ().  II.  O.  puchha.  But  we  eaiiiiut  ignore  the 
fact  that  puochd  is  only  an  occasional  form,  which  modem 
literary  German  does  not  recognise;  and  the  same  is  true 
in  other  cases.  Hence  there  is,  practically,  m  rtgfiktr  secund 
Mhifting  from  Low  G.  h  to  High  G.  /. 

P.  Skt.  pad^  foot ;  Gk.  trovr  (gen.  irod-<Jf),  Lat.  pes  (gen. 
ped-is) ;  E.  /ooi,  Goth,  /otus,  Swed.  /ot\  O.  H.  G.  /6z^  /uoz, 
mod.  G.  Fuss  (with  ss  for  z).  Here  there  is  a  shifting  from 
F  to  Low  G.  PH  ( =  /) ;  Imt  Ihert  it  no  secmd  M/Hng  from 
Low  German  FH  to  High  German  B. 

B.  Gk.  mSmofki^  Lat  €annalrisy  hemp;  A.S.  heenep^  henepy 
E.  hemp ;  O.  H.  G.  hanaf,  kenef^  G.  Hanf,  Here  we  have  a 
shifting  from  h  to  /,  and  ajjam  fuirn  p  to  the  aspirated  lunii 
of  But  the  example  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  becau.se 
the  Teutonic  fonns  are  merely  borrowed  from  Latin,  which 
again  i»  borrowed  from  Greek.  The  chief  point  bete  gained 
is  the  observation  that  the  law  of  sound-shifting  may  even 

'  The  Gk.  ^  antwen  to  Sk.  hk  in  general. 
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apph'  to  [he  case  of  a  borrowed  'woid^  but  only  if  that  word 
was  iM  Prowed  at  an  extremely  early  period.  Such  cases  are 
very  rare.  The  reason  for  choosinc,^  this  example  is  that 
iiurtaDces  in  which  a  '  classical '  B  is  shifted  to  a  Low  Geiman 
P  are  extremely  scarce.   See,  however,  §  120,  p.  137. 

GH  \  Gk.  a  goose ;  LaL  anser  (the  initial  gnttural 
being  wHoUy  lost) ;  E.  goasf^  A.  S*  gds  (for  *g9m)^  Bu.  gant^ 
Icel.  ^'^.r  (for  V''''*')*  O.H.G.  gam^  occasionallj  roiir;  G. 
Gans.  Here  the  shifting  from  GH  to  Low  German  G  is 
rcgiilar;  but  the  O.  H.  G.  rt?;;r  is  an  occasional  form,  and 
thftc  is  no  regular  second  shifiing  to  German  K.  The  E.  g  is, 
in  fact,  also  a  Gennan  g ;  cf.  £.  go^  good^  goat^  with  G.  gihm^ 
gut,  Grt'ss. 

K.  Gk.  KOfMa,  heart ;  Lat.  cor  (stem  cordt-),  O.  Irish  aide; 
E,  Ikari,  A.  S.  keorie;  O.  H.  G.  kerxd,  G«  J?<rs.  Here  the 
shifting  from  K  to  KH  (weakened  to  >l)  is  regular ;  but  iAert 
mnr  was  ai  any  Hme  a  second  shifting  to  a  Gennan  G. 

G.    Gk.  yfVoff,  race,  Lat.  E.  hin,  A.  S.  cynn,  race, 

trilxj,  Icel.  kyn^  Goth.  kuni\  O.  H.  G.  chunni,  khunni,  kurtnt\ 
race.  Here  the  shiftini?  from  G  to  I^ow  German  K  is  regular  ; 
bat  the  apparent  shilling  to  G.  H.  German  KU  (Ah,  ch)  is 
delusive.  This,  again,  is  a  mere  occasional  form ;  and,  as  a 
fkct,  there  is  m  gmtral  no  second  shifting.  The  £.  i(  is  also 
a  German  ^ ;  cf.  £.  king,  kiss,  cow,  with  G.  Komg,  Kuss^ 

§  90.  NeedlOM  oomplioation  of  Grimm's  Law. 
The  net  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  second  shifting  breaks 
tlown,  for  practical  purposes,  even  in  the  sj)ecially  selected 
instances,  and  in  two  cases  (see  under  P  and  K  above)  there 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  it.  If  to  these  two  cases  we  add 
those  in  which  occasional  O.  High  German  forms  have  to  be 
selected  (see  nnder  BH,  GH,  G)  in  order  to  make  the  law 
o)>erate,  we  may  say  that  it  practicaUf  breaks  down,  as  far  as 
Hi^h  German  is  concerned,  in  five  cases  out  of  nine.    If  to 

'  Gk.  X  wuwers  to  ^i,gh  tat  the  present  poxpoae. 
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this  we  again  add  the  case  (noticed  under  B  above)  of  which 
there  aie  but  few  good  ezampksy  the&e  five  cases  are  increased 
to  fix*  In  other  words^  Grimm's  law  is  only  useful,  as  far 
as  the  High  German  is  concerned,  in  the  case  of  the  dental 

series  of  letters  DH,  D,  T,  and  TH.  It  was  quite  a  mistake 
to  force  it  beyond  its  true  value,  merely  in  order  to  drag  in 
the  Okl  High  German  forms.  Such  an  attempt  greatly 
limits  the  choice  of  examples,  which  have  to  be  selected  with 
a  special  view  to  the  Old  High  German,  ^'ithout  any  real 
gain^  It  is  not  only  simpler,  but  what  is  of  more  conse* 
quence^  much  more  accurate,  to  leave  the  High  German 
forms  out  of  sight,  and  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  other 
Teutonic  forms.   This  would  enable  Ae  Law  to  be  stated 

much  more  simply,  for  ^vc  have  alreauy  seen  that  the 
shiftings  from  the  *  classical '  forms  to  Low-German  are 
carried  out  with  sufficient  regularity.  Even  the  case  noticed 
above,  under  B,  only  breaks  down  for  mere  Uuk  of  examples ; 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it.  There  is  no  example,  for 
instance,  of  a  word  containing  a  Latin  or  Greek  h  in 
which  the  corresponding  letter  of  the  cognate  native  English 
word  is  also  h, 

§  91.  Simpler  form  of  Grimm's  Law.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that,  if  we  onm  the  High-German  forms,  wc  may 
state  Gnmni's  Law  by  simply  saying  that  in  the  series  DH, 
D,  T,  TH,  a  classical  DH  corresponds  to  a  Low  German  D, 
a  classical  D  to  a  Low  German  T,  and  lastly  a  classical  T  to 
a  Low  German  TH.  This  we  can  easily  remember  by 
writing  down  the  symbols  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  in  succession, 
and  saying  that  the  sound  denoted  by  each  'classical' 
symbol  (whether  DH,  D,  or  T)  is  shifted^  in  *  Low  German,' 
io  the  sound  denoted  by  the  symbol  which  next  follows  it. 

*  *That  the  O.  H.  G  shifting  is  historical  and  rtCLiit  was,  it  is  trne, 
admitted  by  Grimm,  but  he  liked  to  lose  sight  oi  the  fact  whenever  he 
wanted  to  magnify  die  Uw.  His  fmmeirork  is  mnch  too  big  for  the 
iaiCti.'->H.  C«  G.  Brandt,  in  Aner.  Jounal  of  PliUoIog7,  i.  153. 
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This  is  true,  and  is  well  worth  remembering;  but  when 
we  come  to  apply  similar  methods  to  the  labial  and  guttural 
series,  certain  difficulties  occur,  especially  in  the  latter  case. 
In  other  words,  Grimm's  Law  requires  to  be  simplified,  and 
le-stated,  with  necessary  corrections.  The  endeavour  to 
do  this  will  occupy  the  next  chapter. 

§  92.   Old  High  German :  value  of  Qrimm*s  Law. 
We  may,  ho'^i  v,  r,  with  respect  to  the  Old  High  (jcrman, 
say  thai  ihe  shifting  which  it  exhibits  took  place,  as  far  as  it 
was  carried  out,  in  ihe  same  direction  as  the  former  shifting, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent   It  was  obviously  a  much  later 
development,  due  to  similar  causes,  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  The  old  theory,  that  the  imperfect  Old  High  German 
shifting  took  place  simullaneausly  with  the  more  complete 
shifting  seen  in  Low  German,  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  arose,  except  from  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  vakie  of  the  Old  High  Gtrinan  forms.    It  is  not 
only  inexplicable,  but  can  be  disproved.    Yet  even  in  its  old 
and  imperfect  form,  the  statement  known  as  Grimm's  Law, 
is  of  the  highest  value,  and  has  been  the  real  basis  of  all 
later  improvements  and  discoveries.  We  must  remember 
that  the  great  object  of  applymg  it  is  to  enable  us  to  detect 
the  cognation  or  sisterly  relationship  of  words.    We  see,  for 
example,  that  the  Lat.  frater  can  very  well  he  the  same  word 
as  the  E.  bioihir.  because,  although  it  looks  unlike  it  ai  first 
sight,  it  really  corresponds  to  it,  letter  for  letter,  all  the  way 
through.    The  Lat/ answers  to  the  symbol  BH,  which  shifts 
regularly  into  E.  b.   The  Lat.  a  is  long,  answering  to  Teu- 
tonic bng  0,  Goth,  long  ^,  Le.  the  A.S.  ^  in  ir^nr.  The 
symbol  T  (Lat.  i)  shifts  regularly  to  A.S.  ]>,  afterwards 
weakened  to  tS,  £.  th.   Lastly,  the  suffix  -ier  is  found  in  a 
varying  form  -tor  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the  conmion 
Aryan  sutfix  -ter  becomes  -ter  in  Latin,  and  -der,  -dor, 
in  A.  S.    There  is  not  only  an  enurmous  gain  in  detecting 
these  real  equalities  which  arc  concealed  under  apparent  dif- 
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ferences,  but  we  also  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of  dtrivuigxa/os^ 
English  words  Irom  Latin  or  Greek,  and  we  at  once  put 
them  on  their  true  level  as  being  equally  from  the  same 
ultimate  Aryan 

{  9S.  The  Aryan  type:  simpler  form  ot  CMmm'a 
Law  re-stated.  Wc  inusL  pause  for  a  iiioment,  to  con- 
sider what  this  Aryan  type  was  like.  In  trying  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  Aryan  type  or  original  form  of  each  word,  we 
need  not  consider  the  Old  High  German,  which  may  well 
be,  and  in  fact  was,  a  mere  development  from  an  archaic 
Teutonic  type  which  exhibited  only  Low  German  charac- 
teristics. We  then  have  to  consider  whether  the  '  classical ' 
or  the  Low  German  consonants  approach  more  nearly  to 
those  of  ihc  parent  speech.  For  it  is  obvious  thai  a 
word  like  broiler  may  have  originated  in  two  ways;  either 
the  original  type  was  Teutonic,  viz.  brather,  and  the 
classical  type  bhkater  was  developed  from  it ;  or  the  case 
was  reversed.  In  the  former  case,  the  Aryan  type  resembled 
saJlTim;  in  the  latter  case,  it  resemUed  Bmi^TiE.  The 
latter  theory  Is  the  one  universally  adopted  Perhaps  the 
decision  in  this  direction  was  at  first  due  to  an  innate  respect 
for  such  languages  as  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  noiion  that  Sanskrit  is  the  language  which  approaches 
most  neariy  to  the  Aryan  type,  though  this  position  may  be 
more  fairly  claimed,  in  many  respects,  for  Greek.  But 
the  decision  really  rests  upon  other  grounds,  viz.  that  the 
'  classical  *  languages  are  far  more  numerous  and  more 
divergent  than  the  Teutonic  languages;  and  it  is  far 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  shifting  took  place  with  respect 
to  a  single  group  which  was  spread  over  a  small  area, 
than  with  res[>ect  to  all  the  oiher  groups  of  the  whole 
family.  It  is  from  such  considerations  that  we  may  more 
safely  accept  the  guidance  of  the  'classical'  than  of  the 

*  There  is  yet  a  third  theofy,  which  maybe  the  trne  ooe,  tIi.  tfiat  ^ 
oldest  foim  was  brAtbe  ;  bat  I  shall  not  here  dlKois  it 
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Low  German  types  in  estimating  the  forms  of  ihc  original 
Arjran  parent  speech.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  'classical'  type  is  also  the  Aryan  type,  or  comes 
most  near  it,  and  that  the  Low  German  or  Teutonic^  types 
are  formed,  by  a  tolerably  tegular  shiftiDg,  not  really  from 
the  '  classical '  type,  but  from  the  original  Aryan  which  the 
latter  exactly,  or  nearly,  represents.  All  that  is  now  needed, 
is  to  read  '  Aryan '  in  place  of  *  Classical  languages '  in  §  86 ; 
and  we  may  also,  if  we  please,  substitute  '  Teutonic  *  for  *  Low 
German '  without  any  fear  of  error,  merely  remembering 
that  the  High  German  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
general  Teutomc  forms  whenever  they  are  wanted*  We  can 
then  state  the  Law  thus,  nearly  as  in  $  91,  with  respect  to 
the  dental  letters,  and  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter  to  be 
equally  true  (with  necessary  modifications)  for  the  labial 
and  guttural  series. 

Write  down  the  symbols  DH,  D,  T,  TH  In  snc- 
oession.  It  10  found  that  the  Aryan  sound  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  these  symbola  (except  the  last)» 
ia  shifted,  in  cognate  Teutonic  wordfly  to  the  eonnd 
oorrei^ponding  to  the  symbol  which  next  sncoeeda  it. 
This  is  the  law  of  consonantal  shifting,  as  regards  the  letters 
in  the  dental  series. 

The  extension  ol  the  Law  lu  the  labial  and  ^riitiuiai  series 
of  consonants  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Henoefofth,  I  asnune  the  LowGennaa  type  to  be  identicAlwitikdie 
Teutonic ;  and  xegaid  the  O.  H.  Gerauui  at  a  dereloptnent  from  it. 
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SiMPUFi£D  Form  of  G&iiim's  Law. 

§  94.  In  order  to  treat  the  facts  correctly,  iL  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  dental,  the  labial,  and  the  guttural  sets 
of  kttcrs  separately;  and  to  take  them,  for  the  present,  in 
this  order.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Chapter  we  obtained  the 
following  statement,  which  may  conveniently  be  here  repeated. 
Write  down  the  eymbola  DH,  D,  T,  TH,  in  snooesrion. 
It  is  found  that  the  Aryan  sound  corresponding  to 
each  of  these  symbols  (except  the  last),  is  shifted,  in 
cognate  Teutonic  worde,  to  the  sound  corresponding 
to  the  symbol  whioh  next  sncoeeda  it.  Teutonic  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  ordinal  Teutonic,  to  the  exclusion 
of  High  German  forms  \  I  now  propose  to  look  at  this  Law 
a  little  more  closely,  explaining  the  varying  values  (if  any) 
of  the  symbols,  giving  numerous  examples,  and  noting  ex« 
ceptions. 

§  95.  Aryan:  Dentala.  The  Aryan  Dental  Sounds  are 
DH,  D,  T.  It  is  here  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in 
the  order  D,  T,  DH ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  do  so. 

D.    The  Skt.  ^  is  a  stable  sound ;  so  also  is  the  Gk.  ^ 

In  Latin,  d  is  common,  but  occasionally  D  appears  as  /. 
Thus  lacrtma,  a  tear,  was  once  dacrima,  according  to  Festus, 
and  is  cognate  with  Gk.  doxpv,  £.  Uar  \  lingua^  a  tongue,  was 

^  As  to  the  nnoriginal  character  of  the  Old  Hig^  GcmuuL  tuwd 
comonaafl  stu£Llog,  see  Chapter  IX,  §  233, 

1  2 
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once  dingua,  and  is  cognate  with  £.  tongue;  ol-ere,  to  smeD, 
is  allied  to  od^,  smell  K 

T.  The  Skt  /  is  sometimes  aspirated  after  x,  and  appears 
as  ih,  as  in  sihag^  to  cover,  Gk.  orry^iy;  sihd,  to  stand,  Lat 
std-re. 

The  Gk.  r  is  stable ;  so  is  Lat.  /  (usually). 

DH.  The  Skt  has  dh.  If  a  verbal  root  begins  with  dk 
and  ends  with  another  aspirated  letter,  boih  of  these  letters 
appear  in  the  simple,  not  in  the  aspirated  form.  Thus  the 
Skt  dih,  to  smear,  stands  for  *dh^h.  We  find  other  occa- 
sional instances  in  which  Skt  dh  appears  as  if,  as  In  dndra, 
a  door,  put  for  *dhviira  ;  cf.  Gk.  BCpa. 

The  Gk.  dh  is  0,  But  Gk.  allows  cf  only  ofu  aspirate  in 
a  syllable  ;  hence  we  find  rfnxot  for  *6pix^t. 

The  Latin  dh  appears  initially  as /,  but  medially  dor  k 
Thus  Gk.  0vptt,  a  door,  is  allied  to  Lat  pl.^^x,  doors,  the 
cognate  £.  word  being  door.   Gk.  £.  nd,  is  in 

Lat.  ruber  (for  ^rudker),  Gk.  Map,  E.  udder,  is  In  Lat.  u6er 
(for  *udher);  whilst  E.  widow,  L.  ju/ti'/^a,  answers  to  Skt. 

The  Aryan  DH  regularly  appears  as  d  in  Siavonic,  Lithu- 
anian, and  O.  Irish,  as  in  Russ.  dvere,  O.  Irish  dorus,  a  door, 
Lith.  ^rys,  pi.  doors*;  cf.  Gk.  Mpa. 

§  96.  Teutonic  :  Dentals.  T  (Aryan  D) ;  Gothic  / (regu- 
larly) ;  and  so  in  A.  S.,  Icet.,  Swed.,  Dutch ;  but  in  Danish 
it  is  weakent'd  (ui.cn  iin.tl)  to  d,  as  in /od,  fool. 

TH  (Aryan  T)  appears  as  Ih  in  Gothic*;  written/  or  ^ in 

^  I  do  not  give  ail  the  Tallies  of  thete  Aiyan  symbols,  but  only  those 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose ;  thns  a  d  may  appesr  in  Latia  as  r, 

but  not  in  words  cognate  with  Enj:jlish.  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Iwan 
Muller,  I  fandbuch  del  KlasBiftchen  Akertmni^Wisscoscbaft,  Band  II; 
Nordlingen,  1885. 

■  This  change  is  practically  a  slnfting,  and  gives  the  same  resolt. 
But  it  differs  in  this  respect,  viz.  that  the  Slavonic  (and  other)  racc» 
weie  content  to  confbse  Aryan  DH  with  Aryan  D.  The  Tentooic  tneei 
were  not  contented  to  do  so,  bnt  distinguished  their  real  D  from  T. 

*  German  editors  often  write>  for  Goth. 
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A.  S.   The  Tcel.  initia)  f>  is  sounded  as  ih  in  Mm,  but  the 

medial  d  as  ih  in  M/>/t\  In  Daiiibh  and  Swedish  the  iailial  th 
(/)  is  sounded  as  /,  and  the  medial  ///  as  owing  to 
a  diilkulty  in  pronouncing  ih  at  ail;  tor  a  similar  reason, 
Dutch  invariably  substitutes  d\  cf.  £.  three  with  Dan.  and 
Swed.  ire^  Du.  drU ;  and  £•  brother  with  loel.  brilSir^  Swed. 
and  Dan.  hrodtr^  Du.  hroeder^  When  the  Aryan  T  appears 
(contrary  to  the  rule)  as  Goth,  this  phenomenon  can  be 
accounted  for  by  Vemer's  Law;  see  Cliap.  IX.  For  ex- 
ample, Lat.yr^/<^=Goth.  hrothar,  K.  brother,  regularly;  but 
on  ihc  uilicr  li.md,  LaL pa/t'r—G<j\\\./ijdar  (noi  */dihar),  A.  S. 
fader  (not  */(r3er),  M,  Y^./adtr,  the  form  father  being  modern. 
An  Aryan  ST  remains  st  in  Teutonic ;  unless  the  1  is  lost, 
when  the  T  may  shift  to  ih, 

D  (Aryan  DH)  appears  as  Gothic^  ftc.,  regularly. 

{  07.  Numerous  examples  of  English  words  which  are 
cognate  with  words  in  other  Aryan  languages  are  given 
further  on.  In  giving  these  it  is  convenient  to  reverse  the  order 
above,  i.e.  to  give  the  Knglisb  words  Ikfore  the  others;  so 
iliat  instead  of  saying  that  the  Aryan  D  becomes  a  Teutonic 
T,  we  say  that  the  Teut.  T  answers  to  an  Aryan  D,  which 
is  of  course  the  same  thing.  It  is  only  a  question  of  con- 
venience. Similarly  TeuL  TH  answers  to  Aryan  T,  and 
Teut  D  to  Aryan  DH.  Taking  >  as  die  symbol  for 
*  becomes'  or  *  passes  into,'  and  <  as  the  symbol  for '  results 
from/  we  see  that  the  series  DH>D>T>TH  is  the  same 
as  iJ  <  DH  ;  T  <  D ;  TH <  T.  And  again,  these  three  com- 
parisons may  be  taken  in  the  order  T<D;  TH<r; 
D<  DH  ;  without  at  all  altering  the  Law. 

§  88.  The  Labial  Series.  If  Grimm's  Law  be  equally 
true  for  the  labial  series,  it  will  take  the  following  form. 
Wiite  down  the  Mries  of  aymbolfl  BH,  P»  FH  (F). 
Than  the  Aryan  aoond  oorrespondiiig  to  eaoh  of  these 
symbols  (except  the  last),  is  shifted,  in  oognste  Teu* 
tome  wordb,  to  tlxe  sound  corresponclmg  to  tlie  symbol 
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which  next  succeeds  it.     This  is  true,  with  a  certain 
restriction,  viz.  that  there  are  no  very  clear  exarnplcs  of  the 
second  of  the  three  changes,  viz.  of  Aryan  B  answering  to 
Teut.  P.    The  comparison  of  £.  hemp  with  Glu  mimn^ 
18  not  whdiy  to  the  point,  as  the  £*  word  is  only  a  veiy 
early  lorrawei  word ;  neither  is  the  Gk.  «Smi0>r  an  original 
Greek  word,  beings  itself  borrowed  from  the  East  The 
great  difficuliy,  accordingly,  is  to  know  with  what  we  a:c 
to  ciinijxire  the  Teut.  P,  a  problem  of  which  I  know  no 
satisfactory  solution.    It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of 
words  beginning  with  P  in  the  Teutonic  languages  are 
merely  borrowed  from  Latin  or  Greek;  thus  £.  pii^  M.£. 
pui^  jL  S.      (for  *puii)  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  Lat 
puietts;  and  the  large  nnmber  of  words  in  modem  English 
begiiinii\L;  \sit})  iliis  letter  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
very  \n:c  ii^e  of  the  T,at.  prefixes, ^r-,  post- ^ pre-,  pritt-r-,  prn-^ 
and  the  Greek  prefixes,  pan-^paro'^ peri-,  poly-^ pros-.  Some 
have  even  denied  that  there  art  any  Teut.  words  beginning 
widi  f\  but  a  list  of  over  loo  words  has  been  given  of 
words  beginning  with      which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
non -Teutonic Besides,  it  is  certain  that  final  ^  is  a  suffi- 
ciently cuinnion  letter  in  Teutonic,  as  in  E.  heap,  hip,  hope, 
hop,  and  the  Icel.  happ,  chance,  whence  our  hap.    One  view 
that  might  be  held  concerning  the  final  TeuL  /  is  that,  in 
some  cases,  it  remained  unshifkd;  thus  Curtius  compares  £. 
Ut^,  Goth,  khn^,  with  Gk.  i^Minr-i^,  swift;  E.  %  i^,  with 
Gk.  Xifar^ir,  to  lap ;  £.  sktpe  with  Gk.  mfar-wiy,  to  dig ;  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  E.  up  can  be  entirely 
severed  from  K.  ov<r,  Skt.  upari.    As  this  is  a  dilTicuh  j  u^iiu. 
I  leave  the  supposed  shifting  of  Aryan  B  to  Teut.  P  without 
further  discussion,  and  pass  on  the  shil tings  that  still  remain, 
viz.  of  Aryan  F  to  Teut.  PU  (F);  and  of  Aryan  BH  to 
Tent  B.  These  are  real  and  regular,  as  will  appear. 

1  2  have  lost  the  rcfeteoce  to  this  article.  See,  howcTer,  p.  137. 
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%  99.  Aryan  :  Labials. 

B  (tTicntioned  above)  is  the  Skt.  ^,  Gk.  /i,  Lat.  b. 

P  is  the  ?kt  />,  Gk.  tt,  Lat,  Slav.,  and  Lithuan./'.  The 
Skt.  p  may  become  after  and  even  in  Gk.  mt  may  be* 
come  (T(^. 

BH  is  the  Skt      Gk.  ^.  The  Skt  M  may  become 
when  another  aspirate  foUows,  as  in  handh  (for  ^Mawi^l), 
E.  ^mr/.   In  Latin  it  occurs  as  /*  initially,  as  in  /er-rt, 

Gk.  4>^p-*uf,  Skt.  ^Air,  to  bear,  E.  dear ;  and  as  6  medially,  as 
in  am-bo,  both  =  Gk.  a^-<f)M,  It  is  worth  addiner  t^^t  the  Latin 
initial  /  sometimes  appears  as  ^,  so  that  the  Old  Lat.  /or- 
datm^  barley,  is  usually  hordcum^  or  even  ordeum^  the  h  being 
k»t. 

§  100.  TnrroMic:  lAbials. 

The  Teut  B  is  always  h  in  Gothic ;  bat  appears  as  (final) 
/in  A.  S.   See  below,  §  las. 

The  Teut.  P  is  always  /  in  Gothic,  &c.  An  Aryan  SP 
remains  as  j;^,  the  /  being  unshifted ;  unless  s  is  lost)  when 
the  P  may  become 

The  Teut.  PH  is  regularly  represented  by  f  in  the  Teu- 
tonic languages.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  f  may 
pass  into  h ;  these  exceptions  can  be  explained  by  Vemer's 
Law,  for  which  see  Chapter  IX.  Numerous  examples  are 
given  further  on,  where,  for  convenience,  I  take  the  £.  fonns 
first.  The  series  BH>B>P>PH(=F)  is  the  same  as 
B<BH;  P<B;  F<P;  or,  m  another  order,  as  P<B; 
F<P;  B<BH. 

§  101.  The  Guttural  Series.  If  Grimm's  Law  be 
equally  true  for  this  series  also,  it  will  take  the  following 
fbnn*  Write  down  the  aeriee  of  aymbcds  OH,  K» 

i  Latin  hu  two  remaricable  exceptiont,  in  which  /  hu  been  tmncd 
into  cwfm,  yIb.  eopun,  to  000k,  pnt  for  ^foqmrt  (cf.  Skt  ptuk^  to  cook), 
and  quinqut,  five,  pnt  for  *finqm  (cf.  Skt.  pahchan,  five).  Here  the 
initial  letters  hnvc  been  affected  by  the  following  qu.  The  O.  Irish 
initial  p  disappear^ :  as  ia  O.  Irish  orc^  a  pig,  L«t  portmsi  O.  Iri&h 
iasCf  a  fish,  lat.  ^tuis. 
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KH(H).    Then  the  Aryan  sound  corresponding  to 

each  of  these  symbols  (except  the  last),  is  shiftcro, 
in  cognate  Teutonic  words,  to  the  sound  cor- 
responding to  the  symbol  whioh  next  foUowB  U. 
There  are,  imdoubtedly,  many  cases  in  whidi  this  Law 
holds;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  an  initial  difliculty  in 
determining  the  Aryan  values  of  GH,  G,  and  K,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  the  simplicity  of  it  An  English  A  or 
hard  r  ought  to  answer  to  Aryan  G,  a>  it  clearly  do'.s  \shen 
we  compare  E.  km  with  Gk.  yiv-os ;  by  the  same  rule,  wtr 
might  expect  that  the  Gk.  for  cotv  is  yoOr,  but  the  actual 
word  found  is  jSoiw.  This  suggests  that  there  is  some  initial 
difference  between  the  values  of  the  Aryan  G  (:=G1l  y)  and 
G  (szGk.  There  are  also  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  Aryan  K  and  GH  had  cacli  two  values;  and  these  facts 
are  now  generally  admitted.  As  iMr.  Wharton  remarks,  ai 
p.  ix  of  his  Et}Tna  Grseca,  *  the  Ursprache  [parent  or  Arj  an 
speech]  distinguished  kv  \  gv^  ghv  (Lithuanian  ^,  g,  Skr.  i 
or  f  ^  ^  or  j\  gh)  from  g,  gh  (Lithuanian  sz,  jfi,  i,  Slavonic 
Sy  9,  Zj  Zend,  m,  0,  Skt  f,j,  h);  Greek  properly  represents 
the  former  by  n-,  ^,  0,  but  sometimes  uistead  by  «r,  y,  whkh 
in  other  cases  stand  for  original  kj  g,  ghJ  This  important 
distinction  deserves  to  be  considered  somewhat  more  fully. 

§  102.  Palatal  and  Velar  Sounds.  It  appears  thai 
there  were  two  varieties  of  the  Aryan  G,  called  the  *  palatal' 
and  *  velar '  respectively.  The  former  may  be  consideied  as 
resembling  the  English  g,  with  a  fendency  to  become  pakual ; 
the  latter  is  a  labialised  g.  *  The  vocal  organs  may  be  shifted 
to  form  a  vowel/  says  Mr.  Sayce  ^  *  while  they  are  still  in 
the  ac  t  of  forming  the  consonant.  Hence  arise  mouilU  and 
labialized  letters.  If  the  front  part  of  the  ton^^ue  be  raised 
and  the  hps  opened  while  a  consonant  is  being  uttered,  a 

•  By  ki<,  gVf  ghv  are  meant  kw,  gw,  gkw.  The  fretjuent  use  of  »  for 
w  is  tlue  to  Gennaa  writers,  and  is  nothing  less  than  a  nuisance. 

*  IntrodnctioQ  to  the  Science  of  Languge,  t.  297. 
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palatalized  or  momOi  letter  Is  the  result,  of  which  the  Italian 

and  gn,  the  Spanish  //  and  ;7,  or  the  Portuguese  Ih  and 
nh  are  examples  ^  .  .  .  Certain  consonants  are  incapable  of 
being  mouilU\  gutturals,  for  instance,  in  whose  formation 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  can 
only  be  so  by  becoming  palatals.  Labialized  sounds  are 
those  in  which  the  lips  are  rounded  while  the  pronunciation 
of  a  consonant  is  in  process.  Labials  and  gutturals  shew 
the  same  fondness  for  this  labialization,  or  "  rounding/'  that 
the  palatals  and  dentals  do  for  mouillation ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  derived  languapres  proves  that  the  primitive 
Aryan  speech  must  have  posscbsed  a  row  of  labialized  or 
*'  velar  "  gutturals — kw,  gw^  g/nv — of  which  the  Latin  qu  and 
our  ownm',  qu  [and  wk\  are  descendants.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  these  velar  gutturals  were  ever  developed  out  of- 
the  simple  gutturals;  so  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  historjr 
of  Indo-European  speech  the  two  classes  of  gutturals  exist 
side  by  side,  and  the  gr>^ups  of  words  containing  them 
remain  unallied  and  unmixed.'  I  shall  denote  the  Aryan 
palatal  K  by  K,  and  the  velar  K  by  Q  ;  \vhere  Q  denotes 
a  >t-sound  that  is  prepared  to  receive  a  following  «.  Similarly 
I  shall  denote  the  palatal  G  by  and  the  velar  G  by  Gw, 
where  the  w  is  added  in  smaller  type  to  shew  that  the  G  is 
prepared  to  he  followed  bj  it  We  shall  now  see  how 
remarkably  these  sounds  are  disdnguisbed  in  some  of  the 
derived  languages,  including  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian,  and 
occasionally,  but  not  always,  Greek. 

$  103.  Aryan  O  (palatal).  This  corresponds  to  Skt./, 
Lithuanian  5,  Slavonic  3;  in  Gk.  it  always  remains  y,  and  in 
Latin  g.  It  shifts  to  Teut.  K,  in  accordance  with  Grimm's 
Law.  Thus  Ski.jdnu,  Gk.ydirv,  LaX,genu,  is  the  Goth.  J^niu^ 
£.  Anee.  The  Skt.  /ndt  to  know,  Gk.  ytrypvimuf,  Lat, 
{g)^scere,  Lithtian,  Swafy\  Russ.  sna-U^  is  £.  knew, 

1  These  sounds  resemble  the  K.  //i  in  million  and  ni  in  minion. 
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Aryan  Gw  (velar).  This  is  more  difticuli,  as  it  cxhibiis 
two  varieties,  which  may  be  marked  as  (^7)  and  {b).  In  the 
first,  the  Gk.  y  remains  unchanged ;  in  the  second,  it  appears 
as  ^. 

(41)  This  correspond'?  to  Skt.  j  or  g,  Lithuanian  Gk. 
Lat.  g.  It  shifts  to  Teut.  K,  as  before.  Thus  Skt  janast 
Lith.  gamaSf  Gk.  yaos,  Lat  gautSf  is  £.  JUn,  Sktjfugawtf  Gk. 
Cvyitvy  Lich.  jungasy  Lat.  iuguMf  is  £.  yoke*  We  may  notice 
that  it  is  cluefly  distinguished  from  the  palatal  G  by  the 
Lithuanian  use  of^  instead  oi  i. 

{b)  This  corresponds  to  Skt.y  or  g,  Lith.  g,  Gk.  i3,  Lat. 
b,  V,  It  shifts  to  Teut.  K,  followed  by  u  or  w ;  we  often  find 
qu  in  English.  Thus  Skt.  go,  Gk.  /SoCr,  Lat.  bosy  Lettish 
g^wiSf  is  the  A.  S.  cit,  £.  cow.  The  Ski,Jfv,  to  live,  is  allied 
■to  Gk.  fiiof,  life,  and  to  Lat  mu*iis  {=*gunMts)f  living, 
Lithuan.  £[ywas.  Old  Slavonic  in/S  (Russ.  jivoi),  living; 
also  to  Goth,  km-ifs  {^*iwntMts)i  stem  kwiwo,  living,  and 
to  A,  S.  ai'i'-i-,  K.  qui-cky  living.  The  A.  S.  rrt/t  also  took 
the  (later)  form  cue  (with  ii  for  wi)\  hence  the  prov.  E. 
couch-grasSy  otherwise  called  quiich-grass,  quick-grass,  i.  e. 
live  grass,  a  term  applied  to  a  weed  {Thiicum  rtpms)  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 

§  104.  Aryan  K  (palatal).  This  remains  as  «  in  Greek, 
and  c  (sounded  as  A)  in  Latin ;  but  in  Skt  it  usually  appean 
as  f  (i.  e.  a  sound  that  has  been  changed  from  k  to  s),  and  in 
Lithuanian  as  sz.  In  Teutonic  it  shifts  to  GH,  represented 
in  Guihic,  Sec,  by  a  strongly  aspirated  h,  except  in  cases 
where  the  /i  is  changed  to  g  in  consequence  of  Verner's 
Law ;  for  which  see  Chap.  IX.  Thus  E.  hund-redy  A.  S. 
hundy  is  Aryan  kfnto  Skt.  fatUy  Gk.  (-Knr6»,  Lith.  szimiaSy 
Old  Slav.  HUo  (Russ.  x/o),  O.  Irish      (Irish  cead\.  Welsh 

Axyaa  Q  (▼ttlar)  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  tendency  Co 

*  More  <;trict1y  KMTO,  where  the  M  is  vocal ;  the  aooent  being  oa  the 
Utter  syllable. 
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a  parasitic  w  following  it  There  are  two  cases :  (tf)  where 
the  tendency  is  lost  in  some  of  the  languages^  so  that  the 
Q  lemains  as  i(  in  Skt.  and  Lithuanian;  and  (^)  where  Skt* 

has  eh^  Lat  has  qu,  and  Gk.  either  retains  k,  or  has  ir  (before 
•)  or  T  (before  1,  «),  With  the  latter  case  we  may  rank  lIjc 
examples  in  which  Skt.  alone  has  ch,  but  all  the  other 
languages  have  k.  The  Aryan  Q  shifts  regularly  to  Teut. 
KHw,  i.  e.  £•  wh  or  h  (or  even  /).  Examples  of  (a) 
are :  Aryan  qo  or  Qi,  who ;  Skt  kas^  lith.  kas^  Gk.  rfr,  Lat 
fM  (for  ^qmi),  gms;  Goth,  kwas^  A.S«  hwd,  £.  wAo.  Also 
Aryan  wlqos,*  a  wolf,  Skt.  vrias,  Gk.  Xwot  (for  fXwcor),  Lat. 
iupus  {{oT  *7v/u(j'uus),  Liih.  wt/kaSy  Russ.  z^<9//("' ;  in  this  case  the 
Goih.  Ml'  is  replaced  byy^  corresponding  by  Grimm's  Law  to 
the  Lat  thus  giving  Goth.  wu{/s  and  £.  ivol/.  Examples 
of  (^) are:  Aryan  qetwar,  four;  Skt  chatvar^  Gk.  rimptt^ 
rimptf,  Lat  quahior^  O.  Irish  ceihtr^  Lith*  k^kiri,  Russ.  Me/- 
v<r9,  Welsh  ^dSwar;  (Mti.  fidufor^  k»S, /hwer,  Y.,  four. 
The  Skt.  has  the  root  ruch,  to  shine,  corresponding  to  Aryan 
KEUQ  ^ ;  but  other  languages  keep  the  k,  as  in  Gk.  Xf  vrdr,  white, 
Lat.  luc-ere,  to  shine ;  this  k  becomes  Goth,  h  repnlnrly ; 
hence  Goth.  Ituh-is,  A.  S.  /ebA-/,  E. /i^^-/ (where  -/  is  suffixed). 
In  this  case  the  Skt  alone  has  preserved  a  trace  of  Q ;  in  all 
the  other  languages  it  is  k. 

i  ICS.  AryMi  GH  (^palatal).  This  is  represented  in  Skt 
hy  h,  in  Gk.  by  x ;  iu  Latin  it  is  A  or /initially,  and  h  (which 
often  drops  out)  medially,  or  g  (after  a  consonant).  The 
Lith.  is  i.  By  regular  shifting,  it  becomes  G  in  Teutonic. 
Examples :  Gk.  x*H^^i  winter,  answers  to  Lat.  hiems ;  Skt. 
kamsoy  swan,  answers  to  Gk.  goose,  Lat  aiwr  (for 
*hamir)^  Lith.  tUsit,  Russ.  gtu?,  A.  S.  gd$^  £«  goose,  Gk. 
X«^t  gall.  Is  Lat  /r/,  £.  gaU,  Skt.  agha,  sm,  is  allied  to 
Gk.  ax-OS,  anguish,  Lat  mg'or\  and  to  Goth,  agis,  fear» 

'  The  L  is  Tocalic,  becomiag  vocal  rm  Sanskrit 
*  S«e  Root  No.  311  is  List  of  Aiyan  Roots,  in  my  Etym.  Diet, 
p.  741. 
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Icel.  agiy  whence  the  mod.  E,  awe,  a  word  of  Scandinavian 
oriffin. 

Aryan  GHw  (velar).  This  is  represented  by  SkU  gk 
or  h,  Gk.  X  (occasionally  6,  0),  and  Lith.  Latin  is  very 
variable,  shewing  g,  initially,  and^,  v  medially.  Thus 
Lat.  graius  b  allied  to  Gk.  x"4>**f  ^  rejoice;  Lat.  Jmtit^  a 
stranger,  enemy,  is  allied  to  A.  S.  g<Bii^  stranger,  £.  guesu 
Lat.  formus,  warm,  to  Skt.  gharma,  warmth.  Lat  anguis, 
a  siukc,  is  ciliicd  to  Lithuan.  angis,  Gk.  S^^-  '''■'^^  ^ 
sti  ike.  Lat.  leU'ts,  light,  is  for  *  khuis,  Gk.  €-Xa;(i'i ,  and 
breu'tSy  short,  for  brthu-is^  Gk.  ^pax-w.  The  Teutonic 
shifts,  regularly,  to  G. 

$  106.  Qffimm's  Law :  Quttnral  Series.  It  follows 
from  the  above  explanation  that  the  guttural  series  G,  K,  GH, 
really  splits  into  a  dMU  set,  viz.  G,  K,  GH  (palatal),  and 
Gw,  Q,  GHw  (velar).  Hence  the  Law  in  { loi  above,  which 
is  true  if  G,  K,  GH  arc  palatal,  requires  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  following. 

Write  down  the  following  series  of  velar  letters, 
via.  GHWy  Qw,  Q,  KHw(  =  Hw) ;  then  the  Aryan 
Bonmd  oomeponding  to  each  of  tlieseflymbole  (except 
the  laet)  Is  ehiftod,  in  cognate  Tentonio  words,  to  the 
sound  oomsponding  to  the  symbol  which  next 
succeeds  it.  Numerous  examples  are  given  bek>w,  where 
the  E.  forms  come  Jirs/.  The  Guttural  Series  has  the  double 
set  of  furniuix^  K<G;  H<K;  G<GH;  and  Q<Gw; 
Hw<Q;  G\v<GHw. 

§  107.  In  the  above  statements,  only  the  c/tu/^  pecu- 
liarities of  particular  languages  have  been  noticed;  the 
various  consonants  are  often  affected  by  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  the  word  or  by  the  neighbouring  vowels;  for 
such  variations,  books  on  classical  philology  must  be  con- 
sulted. I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to 
enable  me  to  give  a  table  of  '  l\.LguLir  Substitution  of 
Sounds,  similar  to  that  wliich  Curtius  gives  in  bis  Greek 
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Etymology,  tr.  bjr  Wilkins  and  England,  i.  158;  see  also 
Rhys,  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  and  ed.,  p.  14.  Now 
that  ire  have  gone  through  the  whole  series,  we  need  no 
longer  consider  the  dental  series  first,  but  can  take  them 
in  the  usual  philological  order,  viz.  (i)  gutturals,  (2)  dentals, 
(3)  labials. 

Table  of  Regular  Substitution  op  Consonants. 

Tn  the  following  table,  the  Aryan  symbols  are  on  the 
U/if  and  the  Teutonic  on  the  extreme  right.  By  comparing 
these,  the  shifting  of  the  consonantal  sound  is  at  once  per* 
cetved.  Only  the  usual  corresponding  values  of  the  con- 
sonants are  given ;  it  is  iuipu:»sibie  to  include  every  case. 


Aryan. 

Ski. 

Gk. 

Lat. 

Lith. 

i 
sz 
£ 

Slav. 

0.  Irish. 

Goth. 

AS. 

Teut. 

G 
K 
GB 

• 

\ 

7 
X 

% 
S 

z 

cich 
g 

k 

h\.g-\ 
g 

4g] 
g 

K 

G 

Gw 

Q 
GH-w 

X.  ^,  « 

k 

g 

g 

d 

t 
d 

b 

Cy  ch 
b 

kw,k 
km,  k 

g 

£W,  C 

km,  h 
g 

\KHw 

\{Nw^ 
Gw{G) 

D 
T 
DH 

d 
t 

dh 

8 

T 

d 
t 
d 

d 

i,  th 
d 

hnd] 

d 

T 

TH 
D 

B 

h 

b 

b 

b 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

P? 

P 

P 

K 

P 

P 

P 

•  •  • 

\  PT) 

BU 

hk 

b 

b 

b{m) 

b 

b 

B 

In  this  Uble,  the  Latin  sotindg  vitbin  a  parentbetB  only  ocenr  nedialty. 
Tlie  Goth,  and  A.S.  sounds  within  aqiuae  bnckets  and  variations  doe  to 
Vefiier*8  Law. 
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It  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  above-named  corre- 
spondences of  consonantal  sounds.  These  I  shall  take  in 
the  order  of  the  table,  but  beginning  with  English,  i.e.  with 
the  right-hand  column. 

$  108.  Tkut.  K  (Goth,  k,  A.  S.  hard  r)  <  AmYAK  G  (Skt 
/,  Gk.  y,  Lai.     Lith.  5,  O.  Slav,  z,  O.  Ir.  ^).    See  §  103. 

The  symbol  /•  is  not  niuch  used  in  A.  S.,  which  commonly 
uses  c't  nevertheless,  it  appears  occasionally  even  in  MSS. 
written  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle  it  appears  frequently,  and  from  about  11 50  to  the 
present  day  is  used  before  t  and  because  c  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  have  the  sound  of  s)  also  before  n, 
where  it  is  nmv  silent,  tliough  originally  sounded.  The 
order  of  words  follows  that  in  Fick's  Worterbuch,  iii.  38. 

Initxaixy.  E.  kin^  A.  S.  cynn,  Goth,  kuni  (stem  kun-ja)^, 
Teut.  XUN-TO  a  trit>e  (formed  by '  gradation '  from  the  Teut 
root  xkn);  cf.  taL  gm^ms^  m-gen^nm  (whence  K  gatmst 
tngenious),  Lat.  gen-^tu,  race,  Gk.  yevot,  Skt.  Jan^  to  beget, 
generate.    Root  gen,  to  beget. 

E.  ki/ig,  A.  S.  cjn-i/ii;,  lit.  belonging  lo  the  kin,  or  one 
of  (royal)  race  ;  a  derivative  of  kin  (nbove). 

£.  can^  now  a  present  tense,  but  really  an  old  past  tease 
of  A«  S.  cunmm^  to  know ;  from  the  Aiyan  root  gem,  to  know, 
which  is  usually  altered  to  gno,  as  in  Gk.  ytw-anai,  Skt  fnd^ 
to  know ;  see  account  of  £.  hmo  below. 

£.  ken,  to  know,  formerly  '  to  make  to  know,'  causal  de- 
rivative of  can. 

E.  know,  A.  S.  cndivan^  Russ.  zna-U,  to  know,  Lat.  no-scere, 
old  form  gwhsceret  Gk.  y(-yv»-^riy,  Skt.  jndt  to  know; 
Aryan  root  gho,  from  an  older  gxk  (cf.  £.  can)* 

*  The  Goth.y  is  sounded  as  E.  y. 

*  Tent  types,  printed  in  capitals,  nie  all  thiontual,  bnt  are  naelal  fbr 
ibewing  the  right  foim.  So  alto  the  Aiyantypet,  also  printed  b  capitals, 
are  likewife  theoretical.  They  are  given  in  Fick's  Worterbach;  hot  tlie 
vocalism»  as  there  given,  needs  reform,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ha^ 
always  set  it  right. 
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E.  comb,  A.  S.  camh,  a  toothed  instrument ;  allied  to  Skt. 
jambha,  teetli,  jaw,  Gk.  yafi(pT),  jaw,  y6^(^oi,  a  pe^. 

£.  and  A.  S.  corn',  Kuss.  zern-o,  com ;  Lat. gran-um. 

£.  cratUy  A.  S.  rron,  Welsh  garan,  GL  yt/MiNor,  a  crane, 
Lithiian.^ani3fv  S  a  stork,  ^i^ncv,  a  crane,  Lat  gnts ;  named 
from  the  cry.   Cf.  GL  ynp-v*uf^  to  cry  out   And  see  below. 

£.  crow,  A.  S.  €rdw-an,  to  crow  as  a  cock.  Cf.  Lat  gnu 
(above). 

E.  canff,  A.  S.  c^orf-an ;  Gk.  yim^-tw,  to  scratch,  write. 

£.  f (7/^,  adj.,  A.  S.  Goih.  kcdds,  allied  to  ^00/,  A.  S. 

€U\  Lat.  gtUid-m^  cold,  ^«/-«,  frost 

£.  jbiA»f,  A.  S.  cnednm,  G.  kmi-en,  Russ.  gmt-ak^  gne^H,  to 
press,  squeese. 

E.  ^jm/^,  a.  S.  r«^;  from  the  verb  to  m'p  (for  knip to 
pinch,  bite  (hence,  cut),  Du.  knijp-en,  to  pinch ;  Liihuan. 
znyp'ii,  to  bite  (as  a  goose),  to  pinch,  as  a  crab;  also 
Lithuan.  gnyb-ti^  to  nip, 

£.  knot,  A. S.  cmita\  Swed.  kmU  (whence  the  Russ* 
hmtU,  a  whip,  written  hnout  in  £.,  was  borrowed);  Lat 
nod-US  (for  *gnSdus^  like  mscere  for  gnoscere). 

E.  ^^-^j  A.  S.  cn/oWf  Goth.  ;  Lat.  Gk.  y«Jw;,  Skt. 
jdnu,  knee. 

E.  cleave^  to  split,  A.  S.  cUof-an^  G.  kUeb-en^  Teut.  base 
Ki  EUB  (Kluge);  Gk.  yAv0-c«ir,  to  hollow  out,  engrave,  Lat 
gbtlhtre^  to  peel. 

{ 109.  As  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  ck>sely  allied 
to  English,  we  naturaUf  find  that  words  of  Scandinavian 
origin  can  be  classed  with  English  as  regards  their  initial 
letters.  Thus  E.  cast,  Icel.  and  Swed.  kasi-a,  Dan.  kast-e, 
orig.  to  throw  up  into  a  heap  (cf.  E.  cast  up  a  mound),  from 
ZceL  kos,  a  pile,  heap^  is  allied  to  Lat  ger-ere,  to  carry,  bring, 

*  I  mppoie  that  g  appean  ioitcfid  of  f  io  Lttbntnian  became  the 
word  is  imitative.   Imitative  wofdt  frequently  shew  exceptional  fomis. 

'  *  Als  far  aa  catal,  the  laog  symmjiis  day.  Had  in  thai  pasttir  cyt 
«iid  ktg^p  away.'  (1513}.  G.  DOVGLAS;  Prol.  to  xiL  bk.  of  VtigU, 
L94- 
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whence  Lai.  ng-ger,  a  mound,  a  heap  brought  together. 
Ger-ere  =  *  ges-ere^  as  shewn  by  the  pt.  t.  gts-st]  supine 
ges-fum. 

§  110.  K  >  OH.  Examples  in  which  the  A.  S.  c 
(before  e  or  0  becomes  E.  ch. 

£.  c^eWf  A.  S.  c^inihati,  G.  JUumk;  Russ.  Jev-afe,  O.  Slav. 
2(v-a/itj  to  chew. 

£.  r^m,  A.  S.  rm,  Icel.  Jtmn,  G.  JTiim ;  Lat*  gen^Oy  cheek, 
Gk,  ytv-vs,  chin,  jaw. 

E.  choose^  A.  S.  c/os-an^  Goth,  ktus-an ;  Gk.  -yf (J-o/iat.  I 
taste ;  Lat  gus-ius^  taste ;  Skt.  jush  (for  to  enjoy, 

relish. 

§  111.  Knal  K.  In  all  the  above  examples  the  Teut. 
K.  occurs  at  the  b^gmmng  of  the  words.  It  wiU  be  usefiil  to 
add  examples  in  which  it  occurs  at,  or  near,  the  ^  of  words. 
As  before,  I  give  only  seUckd  examples,  and  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  gNe  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  Fuller 
particulars  can  frequently  be  obtained  by  looking  out  the 
words  in  my  Etymologic  al  Dictionary ;  on  wliich  account,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  all  the  cognate  words,  nor  full 
details.  The  order  of  the  examples  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Pick's  WOrterbuch. 

MxDiALLY  AND  FiNALLT.  £.  tki^  to  augment,  A.  S.  ituHm^ 
Goth.  auhrQn\  Lithuan.  aug^U^  to  grow;  Lat  aug-ere^  to 
increase. 

The  mod.  E.  /  is  A.  vS.  ;V,  Goth,  ik)  Lat.  eg-o^  Gk.  ry**, 
tfy-wv ;  but  the  Skt.  is  a/uim  (as  if  for  *  agham). 

E.  rook  (bird>,  A.  S.  hrdc,  i.  e.  *  croaker ' ;  Goth,  hruk-jafty 
to  crow  as  a  cocJl;  Gk.  i^Mvy-f,  a  screaming  \  cf.  Skt.  kruf^ 
to  cry  out. 

£.  tkaUh,  8.,  A.  S.  ;  Lat,  Ug^e^  to.  cover,  Gk.  miy-n^^ 
Skt.  sihag.  The  Aiyan  roots  teg  and  stxg,  to  cover,  are 
merely  variant  forms. 

*  Here  sound-shifting  acctir«:  htncc,  both  at  the  beginmmguAihitiiui 
of  the  word ;  so  also  in  thatch,  thinkf  &c. 
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£.  ihink^  A.S.  penc-an^  from  Jnmc^  a  thought;  O.  Lat, 
Umg-ire^  to  think, 
£.  ikkk\  O.  Irish  Hg-t^  Irish  t^h^^  thickness,  fatness. 
£.  bake,  A.S.  bac-^n,  pt.  t       ct  Gk.  (^-(tv,  to  roost. 

E.  b^ech,  derived  from  A.S.  b6c,  beech,  hdi. /a^-us^  Gk. 

£.  break,  A,S.  bru-an,  pt.  t.        ;  Lat.  /rai^njg-ire,  pt.  L 

£.  biacA,  A.  S.  orig.  blackened  by  fire ;  Lat  fiag^rdre 
to  bum ;  GL  ^^ly,  to  scorch. 

E.  bUak^  pale,  A.S.  bkk,  from  bUc-an,  to  shine;  prob. 
allied  to  Gk.  <JkX<y-«r ;  cf.  Lith.  brizg-efi,  to  shine. 

E.  wx^^,  M.  E.  much(\  allied  to  M.  E.  muchel,  michel,  A.S. 
/Mif-^/ ;  Gk.  ^<y-as,  great,  fi*y-aX-»^,  fem.,  great 

E.  8.,  G.  melk-en,  to  milk,  v.;  O.  Irish  in^^,  milk; 
Gk.  il-fi«Xy-«i»v  I«at  mti^-ere,  to  milk. 

£.  nVA,  A.S.  r^-e,  powerful;  Lat  r^^ere,  to  rule;  Skt 
r4M»  a  king.  We  use  raj€ih  in  £.  Here  also  belongs  £. 
rigfU^  A.S.  ri^/  (for  *r€ct)  ;  cf.  Lat.  rec-ius  (for  * reg-ius). 

E.  A.S.  wac-an;  Lat.  ueg-ere^  to  arouse;  «fjg^-i'/, 

wakelul. 

£.  wink'U,  a  shell-fish,  toincA,  a  crank ;  Lithuan.  wing-t^  a 
bend. 

£.  nwri,  A.S.  utftfrr,  s. ;  Gk.        (^of  *  Fvy-^} 

£.  inr^a^,  A.S.  wrec-an,  orig.  to  drive,  urge,  impel;  Lat. 

urg'fre  (  =  *  u£rg-ert\  to  urge,  Gk.  «^>y-fii»,  Ionic  fpy-ttp 
=  {fipy-€iv),  to  impel;  Skt.  7^r/  (=  *  verj),  to  exclude,  orig. 
to  bend  ;  Aryan  werg.    Cf.  E.  urge,  from  the  Latin. 

£.  stuky  to  pierce ;  O.  Fries,  sieka^  to  pierce ;  cf.  O.  Sax. 
j/oi,  pt  t.  he  pierced;  G.  sitclhrn^  to  pierce,  stab;  Lat 
m-sHg-art^  to  prick  forward,  Gk.  ^r^tii'  (=  *  irr/y^^),  to 
prick,  ariyiM,  a  mark  made  by  pricking,  £.  stignuk 

*  This  is  one  of  Ike  ouncioiis  inftanoet  in  whicih  EngUsh  throws  light 
■poo  Greek.  E^g.  tiiU  pmeiw*  the  initial  tv,  which  Greek  lost  at 
loft  Am  tkMtttmd  ymn  ago.  The  ajnubol  f  (di.gaiD]iut)  meaai  w, 
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E.  strike.  The  A.S.  stric-an  is  sometimes  use  J  in  jus:  the 
same  sense  as  Lat.  s/n'(n  \^'~(  rr,  to  pass  lightly  over  the  sur- 
face ;  cf.  Lat.  sing'ilis^  a  scraper  for  the  skin. 

£.  ^peak^  for  *  spreak,  A.S.  ipru^an  (later  spec-an) ;  led. 
sprah^  to  crackle;  lathuan.  sprag^^  to  crackle^  rattle; 
Gk«  o^4pay-off,  a  crackling. 

£.  sUtek^  kx ;  cf.  Skt  x^,  to  let  flow,  let  loose. 

§  112.  I  have  given  rather  a  full  list  of  llie  changes  IVom 
Aryan  g  to  Teut.  k  in  order  to  shew  the  principle  clearly. 
The  following  lists  are  less  exhaustive. 

Tkut.  KH  (Goth.  h^g)<PMk»  K  (Skt  ^r,  Gk.  Lat  c, 
Lith.        See  §  104. 

Initiallt.  E.  Aeaih^i  Lat  {duycif'ttm,  a  pastuie  for 
cattle,  W.  coed  (s=*  w/),  a  wood. 

E.  /i£n  (sing-er) ;  cf.  A.  S.  Aan-a,  a  cock  ;  Lat.  can-^n,  to 
sing. 

[E.  head,  A.  S.  h^af-od  is  often  compared  with  Lat.  cap~ui, 
but  the  Goth,  form  is  hauhith,  and  the  G.  is  Houpt^  which 
would  require  (says  Kluge)  a  lat  *  cauput.  Fick  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  A.S.  ^  was  short,  and  mistakes  the 
loeL  form,  which  was  originaUy  haufuB^ 

E.  heave  \  Lat.  cap-ere^  to  hold.    (See  Kluge,  s.v.  Men,) 

E.  korfi ;  Lat.  corn-u,  Irish  f<?r«,  horn.  From  the  same 
ultimate  root  is  E.  Aar-^,  allied  tb  Lat  ar-uus,  a  hart 

E.  hard\  Gk.  xpor-M,  strong. 

£.  harvesi^  A.S.  kca/HSi;  Lat  carp-ire,  to  pluck,  Gk.  mfm* 
Of,  fruit 

£.  hauimf  Aalm,  stalk ;  Lat  culm-^ts,  Gk.  miXd/x-7. 
£.^is^/,  A.S.  Aasel;  Lat  corul-us  (for  *cosui'Us),  Welsh 
coU, 

E.  i^/n^,  A.  S.  hdm  ;  Lithuan.  kem^as,  a  village,  and  perhaps 
Gk.  Ktofi'Tf ;  see  Kluge,  s.v.  I/eim. 
£.       (skin),  A.S.  hjd;  Lat  Gk. 

>  See  J  t  }  i  n.  Diet  for  fuller  particular^  both  as  r^arda  thia  and  immj 

other  words. 


I 
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£.  imi^rti,  A.S.  htmd\  Lat  W.  cant\  Gk.  /-«iir^ 

4»,  Skt.  and  Zend       Uth.  sgm/as,  Russ.  j/o,  I  ers  j^r/. 

E.  Aeart,  A.S.  A^^tt/-^  ;  LaL  tt/r  (stem  cardt-);  Gk.  ttapd-iof 
Russ.  serdJstf  O.  Ir.  rr/<i5f. 

E.  riVfg',  A.S.  Ar/wg';  Lat.  «rri«,  Gk.  k/hW,  itt>it-««. 

E.  Uan,  V.  (for  *AAfaii),  A.S.  hii$uani  LaL  f/iiiar/,  Gk. 

E.  ibiM/  (for  ^A^lMM^  A.S.  hM;  Lat.  m^ka-m,  bmxm, 
Gk.  ji^vr-tfffy  fiunoua. 

Finally  or  Mbdiallt.  £*        A.S.  Goth,  ah- 

iau ;  Lat  oc-io,  Gk.  ^iMrdi. 

E.  At;,  Goth.  laih~un ;  Lat.  (kc-tni,  Gk.  fif'^-o,  Skt. 
W.  dcg  i^=.*dec),  O.  Irish  //f^r. 

E.  wax,  to  grow,  Goth,  wahs-jan ;  Skt.  yaijA  (for  *  waks)^ 
to  grow,  GL  a££-dm,  to  increase.  (Heie  Gk.  £=sSkt.  ks^ 
GotlLilx.) 

f  113.  Ttot.  G  (Goth.  A»Tiw  GH  (Skt  h,  Gk.  x» 
Lat.  hjf^  or,  after  a  conaonant,  g\   See  §  105. 

Initially.  E.  goose^  A.  S.  ^^j,  G.  Gawj ;  Lat.  a«j-€r  (for 
^  hans-€r\  Gk,       Lith.  ^sis,  iiimas',  Skt.  Aonu-a,  a  swan. 

E.  ga/l ;  Lat./;/,  Gk.  x^^-f?,  gall. 

E.         Gotli.  gasf'S]  Lat.  hosl-is,  stranger,  guest,  enemy. 

Eng.  y.  The  initial  E.^  also  apjpears  a8>  (for  A.S.  g 
when  followed  by  e). 

'E.ytam,  A.S.  gym-^  v.,  from  ^<«f»,  adj.  desirons;  G. 
btgihr-m,  to  long  for ;  GL  xH^f  y>7»  Skt  iSar^i^,  to  de- 
are. 

E. yard,  A.S.  ^^^ir^  a  court;  Lat.  hori-us^  Gk. 
O.  Irish  ^6>r/,  a  garden. 

E.  yellow^  A.  S.  geolu  (acc.  gewhve) ;  Lat.  hdu-m,  light 
yellow ;  Gk.  x^^>  young  verdure  of  trees ;  cf.  Russ.  ftdtmii^ 
green. 

£.  ycmny  A.  S.  gdn-ian^  afterwards  weakened  to  M.E. 
ybnm^  as  if  for  A.S.  *g€d»-im\  Gk.  x^'u'*  to  gape.  Cf. 
Gk.        yawning  gulf,  £.  ch<m\  Lat  knirt^  to  gape. 
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E.  y ester -day,  A.  S.  geostra  (}ester-) ;  Lai.  heskr-ims^  be- 
longing to  yesterday ;  cf.  Skt.  hyasy  yesterday. 

Finally  AND  Midiallt:  lost  in  Mod.  £.,or  represented  byi&. 

£.  ouv,  a  word  of  Scand.  origin,  IceL  ag-i^  fear;  Gk. 
^X-^^t  P^ii^i  anxiety;  Skt.  agh^^  sin. 

E.  main,  strengUi,  A.  S.  mag-en ;  Gk.  mxr^%  means ;  Skt 
mah  (for  "  magh),  to  honour  (magnify). 

E.  he,  A.S.  h'cg-an^  pt.  t.  lag;  Gk.  Xt^-of,  a  bed;  Russ. 
lej-aie,  O.  Slav.  le&-a/i,  to  lie. 

£•  iMuin,  A.  S.  tvag-en ;  cf.  Lat  iteh^i,  Skt  vo^  to  cany. 

$  114.  TiuT.  Q  (Goth.  k;  A.  S.  ao,  Aryan  Gw 
(Skt.^,y,  Gk.y,  ft  Lat  g,  v,  6,  Lith.  g,  S!av.^,«,  O.  Ir.  i). 
See  §  103. 

Initially.  E.cow,  A.  S.  r^i  (for  *cwu});  O.  Irish  Lai. 
60s,  Gk.  /Sovf,  Ski.  go;  Pers.  ^to,  bullock.  Hence  Pers. 
mlgdw,  lit.  blue  cow,  wriiten  nylghau  in  English,  and  used  as 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  antelope. 

£.  cacJ^k,  v.,  allied  to  piacA;  cf.  Ltth*  gig-ik^  a  cttckoo 
(dimin.  form);  '^^Jos&.gi^-otaU^  to  cackle.  An  imitative  word, 
and  such  imitative  words  often  remain  unaltered.  Cf.  Lat 
cdLJunnus,  laughter,  whence  E.  cachinnation.  The  E.  gaggU 
is  a  mere  variation.  Verv^  similar  is  E.  iattU,  and  even  babble. 
All  result  from  such  repetitions  as  Aa,Jka,ga,  ga,  la,  la,  6a, 
ba,  quay  qua.    Cf.  hal  ha  I  to  express  laughter. 

£.  c€^j  A.S.  cealf^  Goth.  kalh^\  Gk.  fipt^-os^  embiyo, 
young,  Skt  garbha,  embryo. 

E.  eoaty  A.  S.  coly  G.  Kokity  Tent  base  kolo  ( =  kwalo  ?). 
Cf.  S]^i.jval-ay  flaiiiiug,  y  i'a/-ti,  flame,  jvaly  to  blaze,  yiw,  tO 
burn. 

E.  come,  A.  S.  cum-an,  Goth,  kwim-^,  Lat  uen-ire^  Gk. 
^iv'up  (for  *  ^av-yw),  to  go ;  Skt.        to  go. 

£.  queen,  A.S.  ^ic^S  Icel.  ivdn,  a  woman;  Gk.  ymm^i, 

'  In  this  case,  the  /  in  A.  S.  ot/^  Ig  a  nuttated  fbnn  of  /  «  TeUL 
]onr^  7 ;  .Sievers,  O.  £.  Gram.  |  68.  Henoe  fueen  annren  to  a  Tent 
type  KWANl  (Fick,  ii.  39). 
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woman,  wife ;  Skt.  jan-i^  a  wife ;  Pers.  zan^  a  woman ;  O. 
Irish  ben^  Gaelic  btan.  From  Pers.  zan  comes  the  Hindustani 
wom&na^  women's  apartment8»  imported  into  Engiish  as 
wanoMo^  or  (less  correctly)  unana.  From  Gael.  heamhUh^  lit. 
faiiy  woman,  we  have  £•  hamhu  or  hmthu, 

£.  fuem^  a  hand-mill,  for  grinding  com,  A.S.  ctuecm,  Icel. 
kvern,  Goth,  kwaim-us;  Lith.  girn-a^  the  mill-stone  in  a 
quern,  girn-os,  pi.,  a  hand-mill ;  SkL  jdr-aya^  to  grind,  from 
y'r/,  to  grow  old,  to  be  digested. 

E.  ^«<?//  is  a  causal  form,  from  A.S.  cwel-an  (pt.  t.  cwccl), 
to  die,  whence  also  the  sb.  qual-ntt  A,S.  ewe  aim,  a  pestilence, 
and  the  A.S.  cwai-u^  destruction.  Cf.  G.  Qual^  torment; 
Lithiian.^^-a,  torment. 

£.  guickf  living,  A.S.  curie j  Icel.  kvik-r*^  a  shorter  form 
appears  in  Goth,  kwm-s,  quick,  living  (stem  kuriuhd^y  answer- 
ing to  Lat.  uiu-us  (for  *gutU'Us),  Lithuan.  gyw-as,  Russ. 
jtv-oi,  alive.    Cf.  Gk.  /3toy,  life,  Skt.  //?•,  to  live. 

Medially.  E.  nak-ed,  A.  S.  nac-od,  Goth,  jiaktv-aths,  a 
past  participial  form.  Allied  to  Rus&  nag-oi,  SkL  nag-na, 
naked,  O.  Irish  noch-tf  naked. 

ILjtoki^  A.S.^«0)r;  Lat.  jug-um,  Gk.  Cvy-^ }  Skt.j«sf-0. 

S  116.  Teut.  Hw  (Goth,  km,  h,  A.S.  iltv,  A,  £.  wh,  h) 
<  Aetah  Q  (Skt.  Gk.  «,  ir,  r,  Lat.  ^v,  9,  LIth.  and 
Slav.  k).   See  §  104. 

IwiTJALLY.  E.  hew,  Lilh.  koiv-a,  battle,  kau-ii,  to  light, 
Russ.  kav-atgy  to  hammer ;  cf.  Lat.  lU-J-ere,  to  beat. 

E.  hfapy  A.  S.  heap,  heap,  crowd ;  Russ.  kup-a^  heap, 
crowd ;  Lilh.  kup-a,  heap,  crowd ;  Lith.  kaup-as^  heap. 

£.  tt;^!?,  A,  S.  hwd ;  Lat.  ^i/f ,  Lith.  and  Skt.  ka-s,  who. 

£•  whetu^  A.S.  ibci^-^;  Lat  fu^-f  (pp.  gues'hts),  to 
oomplam;  Skt.  fvas,  to  breathe  hard. 

£.  ttrAiZf,  A.S.  ^hcpT/;  alfied  to  Lat.  fwWi,  rest;  cf.  Gk. 
K€i-fuu,  I  lie  still,  Skt.  ft\  to  lie  still. 

Medlxlly.  E.  ligA/,  s.,  A. S.  //ohi,  Goth.  Uuh-alh,  hi  ;gluness ; 
Lat.  luc-ere^  to  shine,  Gk.  Acvk-os,  white  ^  SkL  tmc^,  to  shine. 
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§  UO.  Tbut.  Gw,  G  (Goth,  g)  <  Aryan  GHw  (Skt  gh,  h, 
Ok.  x»  ^>  ^*  Lat.  ^,  A/Cr»,  v),  lath,  and  Slav. g).   See  f  io$. 
Mkdiallt.    E.  noilf  A.S.  meg-el  \  Rtias.  nog-ote,  litb. 

na^-as  ;  Skt.  nakh-a  (for  * 

E.  A.S.  sh'g-el,  from  s/ig-an^  to  climb;  cf.  Gk. 

oTfix-**!',  to  go,  Skt.  j//l^>^,  to  ascend. 

§  U7.   Teut.  T  (/)  <  Aryan  D  (Skt  d,  Gk.  d,  Lat  i/,  /). 

Initullt*  E.  A«  S.  (for  */0ii^,  Gotb.  imUkut; 
Lat 

E.  /mn^;  Lat.  dom-are,  Gk.  do^-av,  Skt  dbm,  to  tame. 

E.  timUr^  Goth,  iim-r-jan,  to  build;  cf.  Gk.  ^f'/i-cif,  to 
build. 

E.  /^jr,  8.t  Gotb.  iagri  Lat  lacrimal  O.  Lat  dacrma, 
Gk.  ddir/w. 

£.  /ntr,  v.>  Goth,  ga-fatr^m ;  Russ.  ifiir-a»  a  rent ;  Lithnaa 
dtr-/t\  Gk.  ^/h-fir,  to  flay;  Pers.  dar-fdan,  to  tear. 
E.  free,  Goth,  /rm ;  GL  dpv-s,  O.  Irish  dSa/r,  Welsh  derw, 

oak;  Russ.  drev-Oy  tree. 

E.  A  S.  an  enclosure:  O.  Irish  diHn,  a  walled 
town,  Wt^lsh  din  (whence  din-as ^  a  town). 

E.  tie^  kw,  v.,  tug;  cf.  Lat.  duc-ere,  to  draw. 

£,  /M^g«»;  Lat.  img-m^  O.  Lat.  dmg^wt. 

E.  /ffi,  Goth.  /a^t0f ;  Lat  duem^  Gk.  Amu,  Skt  dbfoit. 

E.  to,  prep. ;  Russ.  do,  O.  Irish  to. 

E.  it  tu-dy  ira-tnp  ;  cf.  Gk.  5pa-tat,  Ski.  </r(2,  to  run. 

E.  two,  A.  S.  hm  \  Lat  (/im?,  Gk.  dvo,  Russ.  and  Skt 
Irish  da* 

EiNALLY  AND  MEDIALLY.   £.  ut^  Goth.  at\  Lat  ai, 
£.      A.S.  i£/;  Skt      up,  out 
E.  tat^  Goth.  Lat  ^-cr^,  Gk.  O-cir,  Skt  iu(  to 

eat 

E.  what  \  Lat.  ^//w/,  quid\  Skt.  Xv7</,  uhal. 
^./oot]  Lat.  acc.  ped-cm,  Gk.  acc.  ?rod-a,  Skt  ^a</. 
"E.  fleet,  float ;  Lithuan. I  float. 
£.  ^//-^»  Goth,  bat-^t  good ;  Skt  bhad-ra,  excellent 
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IL,  biU\  \aX.fi (n)d'ere,  to  cleave,  pt.  i.fid-iy  Skt,  bhid,  to  cleave. 

£.  wat-ir;  Russ.  iW-a,  Gk.  Z^-^  Skt  tM^-ofi,  water. 

K  0//-^;  R1188.  iwi</-ra,  LiUman.  ttd^ru^  otter;  Gk. 
water-siiake>  whence  £.  ^^dSra. 

£.  wtif,  weeif  to  know;  Rnss.  vid'tde,  to  see,  Lat  uH-ere, 
Gk.  18-f&  (for  *  f td-«(v),  to  see ;  Skt  vid,  to  know,  orig. 
to  sec.    E.  zf't?/  =  Gk.  otfi-a. 

£.  j;*/;  Russ.  sid-teie^  Lat.  sed-ere,  Skt.  fa*/,  to  sit;  Gk, 

4^o;Mii  (=  *o-€S-^<?-/ia4),  I  sit. 

E.  swarty  dark,  black,  Goth,  swari-s ;  allied  to  Lat.  sord-es 
(for  *  sward-ts),  dirt,  whence  sord^id-us,  dir^ ;  surd-us,  dim- 
cok>ured.   Cf.  R  w^V^  iifril 

£.  mwie/;  Lat  ntS^m's  {^*suad'ms),  pkiasant;  Gk.  fft-vc 
(s  *  irfcA'Vt),  sweet ;  Skt  svdd-u,  sweet   Cf.  £.  amip^. 

E.  sweat \  Lat.  sud-or  (=  *  swid-or),  Gk.  td-p«s  (=  *  o-ft^ 
sweat ;  Skt.        to  sweat,  jietA;,  sweat. 

§  118.  Teut.  TH  (Goth.  /A,  Aryan  T  (Skt  /,  Gk.  r, 
Lat  /).  See  §  96. 

boTiAL.    £.  Ma/;  Lat  (isyiud,  Skt  /^df. 

£.  iMck,  A.S.^r,  s.;  Lu.  Ug-ere^  to  cover;  Gk.  rvy-of, 
roof,  tfrfy-fiv,  to  cover.  Cf.  £.  t^umeni^ 

£.  cf.  O.  Lat  fong-ire,  to  thinL 

E.  tfun ;  Lat.  /^»f-tit>,  Russ.  fymkit\  Skt  i&m-tt,  fhin. 

E.  thun-der ;  Lat.  ton-are,  to  thunder. 

E.  thorn  \  Russ.  /tfrwf",  black-thorn;  Polish  /ar«,  thorn. 

£.  thirsi\  Irish  /tir/,  Skt  iarsha^  thirst;  Gk.  Hpir-otMi^  I 
am  dry. 

£.  /AxiSr,  V.  to  endure  (still  in  use  provincially) ;  Lat  /o/- 
eran,  Gk.  rX^vai.  Cfl  £.  /^Arroiif. 

£.  Owk ;  O.  Irish  /^^g^*^,  thickness,  thick. 

£.       ;  Russ.  tut\  Irish  /tf,  Lat.  tu ;  Pen.  A^. 

E.  t/iorp'j  Lithuan.  trod-a,  a  dwelling;  O.  Irish  tred,  a 
settknicnt,  tribe  ;  G.  Dor/. 

E.  threat-en  ;  Lat  trud-trt^  to  push,  urge ;  Russ.  trud-Ui^  to 
urge  to  work,  vex. 
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E.  three  \  Irish,  Russ.,  Skt,  iri\  Lat,  ircs^  Gk.  rpclr. 

Final  and  Medial,  E.  heaih  ;  Lat.  bu-cit-um^  cow-pasture. 

E.  iooih ;  Lat.  acc.  dttU-em^  Welsh  dani. 

E.  feath'tr ;  Gk.  irtT-ofim^  I  fly,  Skt.  pai-ra^  feather ;  Lat. 
pmrna  (for  *pei-sna\  a  feather,  whence  E,p€H, 

K  marik-er  {mttr-der),  A.S.  morlf-or,  Goth.  m<wr/A-r;  Lat. 
aoc.  mort-m^  death.  Cf.  E.  mariaL 

£.  iroM^;  cf.  Skt  ksM-^,  wounded. 

5  U9.  Teut.  D  (</)<  Aryan  DH  (Skt.  ^/i,  e/,  Gk.  S,  Lai. 
init.yi  med.  </,  ^,  Lith.,  Slav.,  Irish  </). 

Initial.  E.  ^^jr? .  Goth,  efars,  I  dare  ;  Gk.  6apv-fl¥,  to  be 
bold,  Russ.  derz-aie^  Skt.  dhrsh,  to  dare. 

E.  dough,  Goth,  dig-on^  to  knead ;  Lat.  fing-ere^  to  mould ; 
Skt.  1^  (for  *dJ^k),  to  smear.  Cf.  £.  y^^,  from  the 
French. 

£.  daughUr ;  Gk.  ^iTan/p ;  Skt.  duhHar  (for  *  dhughitar), 

E.  <fo^r ;  Gk.  /i-ci,  Skt  dudr-a  (for  ^d^ihrir-a),  Russ.  dvere ; 
O.  Irish  dor-US ;  Lai.y?»r-^^>f,  j)!.,  doors. 

E.  do]  Gk.  ri-Bij-ni,  I  set,  put,  place;  Skt.  to  put 
Hence  E.  e/po-w,  GL  6t-ms. 

£.  d>i0ff^,  to  hum;  Gk.  ^fnjy-or,  a  dirge;  Skt.  dhroHt  to 
soimd. 

Final  and  MimAL.  £.  ttdd-er;  Lat  «^-<r  (for  ^vdk-er), 
Gk.  o20-a^,  Skt.  i^HW,  i^d^l-tfr. 

E.  Aar<f ;  Gk.  Kpar-vtf  strong ;  Ionic  mSpr^or,  strength. 

E.  M'df,  A.S.  Av</;  Lat.  cui-t'Sy  Gk.  ajcvr-oy. 

E.  bind]  Skt.  ^ciW>^  (for  *  bhandh),  to  bind;  Pers.  bandan^ 
to  bind  ;  Aryan  bhendh. 

E.  red',  Gk.  t-pvB-pos,  Lai.  r«^«r  (for  * nudSii-tfr) ;  Sku 
mdh-ira^  blood ;  O.  Irish  ri^a^,  red. 

E.  udd-ew ;  Lat  md-m^  Skt  mdh-^vd^ 

£•  nwTi^;  Lat  utrb-nm  (for  *»eril-w9i).   Cf.  Eng.  verbal. 

£.  j/fi^,  A.S.  sUd-an^  to  slide,  slui-or,  slippery;  Litfa.  <rAi/-» 
Itf,  stidd'US,  shining,  slippery. 

But  £.  s/ead  has  </  for  M ;  cf.  Goth,  siath-s.  It  is  allied  to  Lat* 
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skU'iOy  a  station;  Ski.  sibit-i  (for  "  j///-/),  an  abode;  §  118. 
For  similar  examples,  see  §§  129,  130. 

§  120.   Tkut.  P  (/)<  Aryan  B  (Skt.  ^,  Gk.  /3,  LaL 
See  §§  98,  100. 

Initial.  There  is  no  example  in  which  this  change  occurs 
initiatly. 

Final  and  Medial.  £.  ap^^  A.  S.  app-el\  O.  Irish 
oB^t  uh^t  Lithuan.  ob-olys,  Russ.  iab-hko. 

E.  cli'pf  A«  S.  clypp-an^  to  embrace ;  Liihuaii.  ab-^kb'ii\  to 
embrace. 

£.  M(^r/ ;  Lith.  Irolho^  a  dwelling,  O.  Irish  ireby  a  settle- 
ment, tribe. 

£.  dupf  Goth.  Lith.  <^S&^-<tf/hoUoWy  deep. 

There  seem*  however,  to  be  some  clear  cases  in  which 
the  Aryan  P  has  practically  remained  unshifted  in  English. 
This  fact  has  been  denied;  but  I  think  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted, llioiiLN»  ihere  may  be  some  sj)ccial  cause,  such  as 
accent,  to  account  for  such  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
I  subjoin  examples 

Initial.  E.  path,  A.  S.  paSypad ;  Lat.  pons^  acc.  poninm^ 
a  bridge,  orig.  a  path,  way ;  Gk.  ir<fr-of,  a  trodden  way,  path ; 
Skt paOha  (for  ^pat^a),  a  path.  (See  however  Kluge,  s.v.  P/ad^ 

Final  and  Medial.  £.  1^,  Goth.  iMip\  Skt.  fr/-a,  near, 
under,  up-^Lri,  over*.  It  can  hardly  be  dented  that  the 
Skt  upari,  over,  is  allied  to  E.  upper  \  and  it  is  equally 
certain  \\\\\  >ki.  /./j//  corresponds  10  (joih.  u/ar.  E.  over. 
In  fact,  uj'inr  and  over  are  mere  variants,  and  an  upi>,r-ioat 
is  an  aver-coai.   In  the  former  case,  the  Aryan  P  remains 

'  There  soem  to  be  aUo  loine  caaet  in  wliich  Tent  P«>  Aiyas  P ;  see 

fttrthcr. 

*  Some  iiavc  even  asserted  tfmi  .^11  initial  /  is  imposisible  in  English, 
and  that  ei'ery  E.  wond  beginnmg  with  p  mnst  be  borrowed !  Yet  nooe 
will  deny  tbAt  /  oocui  finallj  ia  native  words,  at  e.  g.  in  «/,  sharp, 
warp,  shape ;  and  if  finally,  whj  not  initially  ? 

'  The  i<V  as  of  '  under '  and  '  over '  are  mixed  ;  cf.  Lat.  sut,  under, 
sup-er,  over.   Motion  dom  beneath  is  an  upward  motioa. 
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unshiftcd ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  shifted  recrularly.  The 
only  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Aiyan  P  must  be  shifted 
lies  in  the  notion  that  all  the  nine  Aiyan  sounds — g,  k, 
GK,  D,  T,  TH,  By  p,  BH — must  oJwayt  be  shifted  in  Teutonic. 
I  look  on  the  occasional  apparent  unshifting  of  p  as  a  fact, 
which  has  only  been  denied  lest  Grimm's  Law  should  seem 
imperfect  Yet  we  have  already  seen  how  very  imperfectly 
Lhe  second  shifiing,  from  Low  tu  High  German,  was  canieJ 
out.    See  the  examples  below. 

E.  fuapy  A.  S.  heap  (G.  Hauf-e) ;  Lithuan.  kaup-aSy  Russ. 
kup-a,  a  heap.  (Kluge  admits  this  relationship^  but  notes 
the  irregularity.) 

E.  sharps  allied  to  Lat  scalp-^e,  to  cut,  GIl  mpr-^,  a 
stingmg  ulsect,  scorpion,  (In  this  case  the  shifting  is  pre- 
vented by  the  preceding  r  or  /).   See  Fick,  i.  8ri. 

"E.sUpi  Russ.  stop-a^  a  loot  step.  (Here  l\iuge  assumes 
double  forms  for  the  root,  viz.  si  ab  and  stap.) 

I  believe  that  lurtiier  instances  might  be  given.  I  sup|)Ose, 
for  example,  that  our  word  to  shape  comes,  without  shifting^ 
from  an  Aryan  root  skap,  to  cut;  and  that  our  word  shaim  Is 
merely  the  same  word  in  a  sh^hd  form.  But  here  again, 
double  root-forms,  skab  and  skap,  are  assigned. 

J  m.  Teut.  PH  (Goth./,  b)  <  Aktah  P  (Skt.  /,  Gk. 
Lat./),    Examples  are  numerous. 

Initial.  lL,/aiher ;  pater,  Gk.  jronip,  Skt  pitar,  Pers. 
pidar. 

Y..foot  j  LaL  ace  ped-em^  Gk.  ace  m^d-a,  Skt p&d^pady  Pers. 
pd.pdu 

Y^ftather\  Gk.  impair  (for  *inr^p^),  wing,  SkL  paira^ 
wing,  feather. 

£.y^A-0ffi;  ctLat/a/-^f,  to  spread,  open;  Gk.«ff^«iviyM. 

E.  fare\  Gk.  irop-nJo^,  I  travel,  nop-otf  a  way;  I«at, 

ex-per-ior^  I  pass  through,  whence  E,  experience, 

Y..  for,  prep.;  Lat. /re?,  Gk.  Trpo;  Skt. /r<?,  before,  away. 
llL,  farrow,  from  A.  S./earh,  a  pig ;  Lat  porc-ui  pork)^ 
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£.  /ua\  R11S8.  pdl^nmi^  Skt.  pAr^  ML   Cf.  Gk.  mX-«t» 

'E./ell,  s.,  skin ;  Lat.  peil-is,  Gk.  wAX-a. 

Y^.foal^  K,S./ola\  Lau  puii-us,  young  of  an  animal,  Gk. 

E.  as  in  hixk-fold ;  cf.  Gk.  h»rmkmms  (for  *  dirirAir^ot)^ 
double,  two-fold* 

£./i//;  cf.  Lat  faUri  (for  *  |^<-t),  to  err ;  Gk.  «^AX*ciy, 
to  cause  to  faU,  Skt.  sphal  (for  *  spal)^  to  tremble.   (Initial  1 

l06t.) 

'E./ew ;  Lat.  pau-cus,  few,  pau-lus^  little. 
'E.fish]  hsLt.  pisc-is,  O.  Irish  7f2jr  (for  *  piasc), 
E,fou'l ;  Lat.  pttrttd-m^  stinJuDg;  Skt. /i^,  to  sUnk. 
£.  /r#;  Gk.  m!^. 

£.y9)e,  Goth. cattle ;  Lat  pteut^  Skt  papi^  cattle. 

E.  frimdy  (jo\h./ri-jonds,  lit '  loving ' ;  Skt.  prt^  to  love. 

"E./reezet  Goth,  frius-an ;  Skt  prush,  plushy  to  bum.  Cf. 
Lat  pru-ina,  hoar-frost,  pru-na,  a  burning  coal. 

'E.Jfow',  aUied  to  Lat.  pluu-ia,  rain,  Russ.  plu-iU^  to  sail, 
float ;  Gk.  irXf-ctr,  Skt       to  swim.    Cf.  £.  plover, 

FiKAi.  AMD  Mbdial.  Note  that,  in  mod.  £.,  the  A.S./' 
usually  appears  as  v.  Even  ^is  pronounced  oo, 

£.  y;  A.S.  Goth,  o/^;  Lat  05  (for  *  Gk.  Ar-^, 
Skt.  ap-Qy  from. 

E.  iw^,  A.  S.  ofer^  Goth.  tt/Jzr ;  Skt.  upari,  above. 

E.  reave^  be-reave^  A.  S.  r^af-ian,  to  strip,  plunder ;  aUied  to 
Lat  ru{m)p'ere,  pt.  t.  r«/-f,  to  break;  Skt.  lup  (for  *  rup\  to 
break,  spoiL  Our  £•  plunder,  is  a  Hindi  word  of  Skt 
origin,  from  Skt.  hira^  lopira^  plunder,  a  derivative  of  A^,  to 
break,  also  to  spoil 

E.  shavej  A.  S.  sceaf-an^  Goth,  skab-an ;  Lith.  skaph6it\  to 
shave,  cut ;  Gk.  aKan-rtw^  to  cut  a  trench,  dig.  See  remarks 
at  the  end  of  §  120. 

§  122.  Tkvt.  B  (b)  <  Aryan  BU  (Skt.  bh,  Gk.  ^  Lat./, 
>l,  ^ ;  Pers.,  Slav.,  Irish  i). 
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Initial.  £.  iam^  A.  S.  dan-^  a  murderer  \  cf.  Gk.  ^iSr-«f, 

death,  murder;  O.  Irish  hen^m,  I  strike. 
£.  heeck^  hook,  A.  S.  hSc,  beech ;  laX./ag-us^  Gk.  4>frr6t, 
E.  heti-er  (comparative) ;  Goth,  bai-s,  good ;  Skt  bhad-ra, 

excellent. 

E.  bt'nd;  Skt.  ^<WM6i  (for  *  bhandh),  to  bind,  Pers,  band-an, 
to  bind. 

£.  kemr^  v.;  lAi,  fir-rt^  Gk.  ^p-cu',  Skt.  Msr,  to  bear; 
Pers.  ktr-dan^  to  carry;  O.  Irish  ber^im^  I  bear, 
£.  3rtfM«r ;  Lat  /raier^  Gk.  ^p^p,  Skt  bhrdiar^  Russ. 

O.  Irish  brdthr^  Pers.  birddar. 

E.  ^t?/'^',  v.;  Lai. /?>r-t7rf%  to  lx)ie,  Pers.  lui-idatiy  to  cut. 

E.  biie\        fi{ii)d-ere,  pt.  Ljid-iy  Ski.         to  cleave. 

E.  beaver  \  Lithuan.  hehrus^  Russ.         Y^tlX.  fiber. 

£.  ^irM  (tree),  Mercian  ^lirre,  A.  S.  biorc\  Russ. 
Skt  hh6rja^  a  kind  of  birch-tree. 

£.  ht^  A.  S.  A^;f ;  Russ.  bu-ik,  to  be^  ^hAt,  I  shall  be ; 
iM./o-re^  to  be,         I  was ;  Gk.  Pers.  bd-dan^  Skt 

^/^f/,  to  be. 

E.  breaks  Goth,  brik-an ;  Lat.  fra^n^-tre^  pu  t.  frtg-if 
to  breaL   Cf.  'E^/ragment,  from  the  same  root. 
£.  ^riw;  Russ.        Gk.  ^-^r;  Pers.  a-bm^  Skt  ^Artf. 
£.  ^Mi,  v.,  a.  S.  Mc^t  to  enjoy;  Lat yhwt;  pp. fructms, 

(=  ^frug'ius)y  to  enjoy,  yri<^-w,  fruit,  Skt  ^A^'  (=  ^  bhug^ 
for  •  bhrug\  to  enjoy.    Cf.  Y..  fruity  from  the  French. 

E.  ^/bf«»,  (as  wind) ;  Lai.yft^-rf". 

E,  blai:k,  A.  S.  ^/<rr,  orig.  sense  '  burnt '  or  '  scorched  by 
fire ' ;  Lat.  flag-rare^  to  burn ;  Gk.  ^Xi^-«tiv  to  bum ;  Skt 
bkarg-as^  light,  brightness.   Cf.  ^JhgranL 

£.  Um  (as  a  flower) ;  Lat  Jiihs^  a  flower,  Jh-r-^e^  to 
flourish ;  O.  Irish  bld-tke,  bloom,  bldfh^  a  flower. 

FmAL  AND  Medial.  The  Teot.  final  b,  preserved  in 
Goihic,  is  weakened  to  v  (wruien  /)  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
a  few  words,  such  as  /wr/i  the  v  is  strengthened  to  /"by  its 
position.  This  A.  S./*  usually  becomes  v£  la  modern  English. 
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E.  carve ^  A.  S.  ceorf-an^  G.  kerb-m  ;  Gk.  ypa<^«4v,  to  scratcbi 
grave,  inscribe,  write      Cf.  O.  Irish  cerlh-aim^  I  cut. 

£.  ca^ ;  Gk.  ^^m^-w  (for  *  yp<^^),  fcetus^  foal,  whelp,  cub, 
calf :  Skt.  garhh-a,  foetus. 

E.  rfewv,  to  split,  A.  S.  cUof-an,  Iccl.  kljUf-a ;  Gk.  yXv^-^iv, 

lo  lioliow  GUI,  engrave,  Lai.  L^lub-erc  {[ox  *  glubh-crc),  to  peel. 
(We  speak  of  ckava^i  with  relation  to  splitting  in  layers, 
like  peel.) 

£.  and  A.  S.  hn/;  prob.  related  to  SkL  dardk-a,  a  kind  of 
matted  grass. 

£.  nave  (of  a  wheel),  A.  S.  nqf-a,  mrf-u ;  Skt.  fMh-i^  navel, 
nave  of  a  wheel. 

E.  beaver,  A.  S.  Itju  \  Russ.  bi>br\  \j3X.fibt-r\  Skt.  babhru^ 
a  large  ichneumon. 

^luf^  dear,  A.  S.  Uof,  Goth.  liub-s\  Kuss.  liob-oi\  agreeable, 
liob-Of  it  pleases;  Lat  it  pleases;  SkL  btbh^  to  covet, 
desire. 

£.  foem,  A.S.  wtf-ani  GL  (for  *  f<^),  a  web; 
Skt  vdbh-isy  a  weaver,  in  the  comp.  ^ma-vddhtSf  a  spider,  lit. 

'wool-weaver,'  cited  by  Curtius. 

E.  shove,  A.  S.  scof-ian^  weak  verb,  allied  to  scu/-an, 
to  shove,  strong  verb ;  Skt.  hhobh-a  (for  *  skobha),  agitation, 
Juhubh  (s  *^kubE)^  to  become  agitated. 

'  Gram  and  rarv*  sc€m  to  be  variants  from  the  same  root,  vit.  Aryan 
SKARBH ;  carve  keqw  the  K  (8  bdng  lost) ;  whilst  AS.  grtf»m  and 
Gk.  ypi^'W  ihew  a  wokcniag  from  « to  7. 
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CoMScnrANTAL  SiOFiiifo:  VxRimt's  Law. 

f  1S8.  In  CSuipter  VII I  have  given  Grimm's  Law  in  the 
uanal  forai.   The  original  notion,  as  started  by  Rask  and 

Grimm,  seems  to  have  been'ihat,  at  some  extremely  early 
period,  the  Parent  (or  Aryan)  Speech  split  up  into  three 
systems,  well  distinguished  by  three  different  habits  of  using 
the  chief  consonants.  And,  in  some  mysterious  way,  this 
happened,  peihaps,  contemporaneously.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  of  kind  could  ever  have  taken  place.  AD  ex- 
perience shews  that  soond^changes  take  place  but  slowly,  and 
new  habits  take  long  to  form.  Indeed,  the  assumption  that 
the  three  systems  took  their  rise  contemporaneously  is  as 
needless  as  it  is  unlikely.  Further,  it  is  not  a  i:ood  pLm  to 
talk  about  tiie  shifting  of  Sanskrit  forms  into  Teutomc ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Sanskrit  forms  are  often  themselves 
of  a  degraded  type.  The  shifting  took  place,  not  from  San- 
skrit or  Greek,  nor  even  from  the  'classical '  languages  con- 
sidered collectively,  but  from  the  Aryan  or  Parent  Speech. 
At  what  time  the  Low  German  languages  shifted  the  Aryan 
sounds,  we  cannot  say;  but  we  at  least  know  that  it  must 
have  been  in  a  very  early  prehistoric  period,  since  the  Gothic 
of  the  fourth  century  shews  the  shifting  almost  wholly  earned 
out  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  it  took  place  soon  after 
the  Christian  era  at  the  latest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shifting  from  the  Low  German  sounds  to  the  High  Geiman 
ones  was  not  only  mudk  later,  but  can  be  historically  traced. 
Many  of  the  oldest  Hif;h  Gennan  poems  abound  with  Low 
Gennan  forms.   The  celebrated  'Strasburgh  Oath/  dated 
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842,  has  iag  (not  iag)  for  'day';  godes  (not  gotUs)  as  the 
genitive  of  'god/  though  the  nominative  is  got]  thing  (not 
ding)  for  'thing,  Oifnd's  metrical  version  of  the  Gospel 
history  has  dohter,  daughter,  duan,  to  do,  thankcn^  to  thank, 
Ihursif  thirst,  &c.;  yet  Otfrid  was  only  born  a  few  years 
before  a.  ]>•  800.  M  an  exact  date  is  hardly  possible,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  shifting,  began  about  a.  d.  600,  was 
still  going  on  in  the  ninth  century.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  Strong^  and  Meyer,  in  thdr  History  of  tbe 
German  Language,  1886,  p.  70. 

*  The  High  German  l.mguag^e,  thou^'h  bclon^tn^  to  the  West 
Teutonic  group,  is  \  ct  divided  froin  the  other  memljers  of  this 
group,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  East  Teutonic,  by  a  process 
of  consonantal  sound hi  l  ung  which  in  many  respects  bears 
great  similarity  to  that  which  separates  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages from  the  other  Indo-European  languages.  It  is  there- 
fore sometimes  called  the  second  sound-shifting  process.  This 
process  set  in  about  600  AJ>.,  originating  in  tlie  mountains  of 
South  Geimany,  and  began  thence  to  spiead  aouthwaids  and 
northwaxdsy  affecting  the  languages  of  the  Langobards,  Alemans, 
Swabians,  Bavarians,  and  Fianks,  until  it  gradually  came  to 
a  standstill  in  the  regions  of  the  lower  Rhine.  Taking  these 
aound*dianges  as  a  test,  we  call  all  Teutonic  languages  and 
dialects  that  were  affected  by  them  High  German,  and  all  those 
left  unaffected  by  them  we  call  Low  Gennan. 

'This  whole  sound-shifting  process  was,  however,  nowhere 
consistently  carried  out.  While  the  dentals  are  consistently 
shifted  on  the  entire  High  Gennan  territory,  excepting  alone  in 
the  MiddlC'Frnnconjan  dialect,  the  shifting  of  gutturals  in  an- 
laut  and  m  au slant  [i.e.  initially  and  finally]  after  consonants 
is  contined  to  the  so-called  Upper  German  dialects,  and  that 
of  initial  labials  ceases  to  operate  in  the  Rheno-Franconian 
dialecL* 

It  follows  that  High  German  was  originally,  as  regards  tbe 
use  of  its  consonants,  in  complete  accor<]tonce  widi  Low 
German  ^  so  that  its  later  characteristics  are,  comparatively, 

'  *  The  dialectal  separation  between  South  and  North  Gennan  .  .  . 
most  have  begun  about  the  ^ar  600 . . .   Dutch,  Eoglish,  Danish, 
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of  no  particular  importance  to  the  student  or  earlj  English. 
It  was  natural  that  Grimm  should  include  it  in  his  scheme, 

but  it  would  have  been  better  to  treat  it  sepaiaiely,  because 
the  facts  had  to  be  forcetl  to  try  to  make  the  scheme  look 
complete.  Tt  is  not  only  more  convenient,  but  absolutely 
more  scientific,  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration  in  taking  a 
survey  of  the  consonantal  system  of  the  Aryan  languages. 
We  then  have  only  to  deal  with  one  fact,  viz.  that  the  Low 
German  languages,  or  (to  speak  with  perfect  exactness)  the 
Teutonic  hmguages  generally,  shifted  the  Aryan  (not  merely 
the  'classical')  sounds  according  to  a  formula  which  may 
roughly  be  denoted  by  the  following  symbols,  viz.  GHw> 
Gw>Q  >KHw(Hw)':  GH>G  >K>kH(H) ;  DH>D> 
T>TH;  and  BH  >B  >P>PH(F).  Let  it  be  noted  thai 
the  symbol  >  means '  older  than '  or  *■  passes  into/  in  accord- 
ance with  its  algebraical  value  of  *  greater  than.' 

%  IM.  The  real  discovery  made  by  Rask  and  Grimm  was, 
briefly,  this.  They  practically  said — ^  It  is  not  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Latin  ires  corresponds  to  E.  three,  or  the  Latin 
lu  to  the  English  thou\  these  are  only  special  instances  of 
a  fjjeat  general  law.  that  a  Latin  iniual  /  currc:-p( )iids  to  an 
English  initial  ih^  whatever  the  word  may  be ;  and,  similarly, 
for  other  letters.'  This  grand  generalisation  was  an  enormoua 
advance,  because  it  sowed  the  notion  that  languages  have 
laws,  and  that  there  is  regular  correspondence  between  such 
of  them  as  are  related.  Possibly  they  may  have  regarded 
rather  the  letters  or  symbols  than  the  sounds  for  which  they 
stood ;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  beginning,  and 
the  only  way  that  can  be  perfectly  explained  io  the  eye.  At 
the  same  time,  the  true  philologist  must  really  deal  with  the 
sounds  themselves  J  and  it  only  is  by  a  recognition  of  this  all- 
important  truth  that  most  modem  advances  in  the  science  of 

SwHish,  and  Norwegian  .  .  hnvr  really  kept  to  the  original  form  of 
("(  rinniiic  <:petch.  whilst  High  (.>erman  has  separated  itself  from  thi» 
comwou  toundatiuD.' — Schertr,  Hist.  Germ.  Lit.,  i.  35. 
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languages  have  been  made.  The  symbol  is  a  mere  make- 
shift; the  sound  is  subject  to  real  physiological  laws  whicii 
are  of  primary  importance,  and  frequently,  or  as  some  would 
say,  invariably^  act  with  surprising  regularity  The  best  plan 
is  to  regard  the  fonnube  of  sound-shifting,  in  §  107,  as  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  empirical  rule,  which  should,  in  every 
case  of  word-comparison,  be  careiully  considered.  The  facts 
themselves  are  nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  and  Grimm's 
Law  only  formulates  them  convcnientlv.  1  have  already 
observed  that  *the  popular  notions  about  Grimm's  Law  are 
extremely  vague.  Many  imagine  that  Grimm  made  the  law 
not  many  years  ago,  since  which  time  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
have  been  bound  to  obey  it.  But  the  word  law  is  then 
strangely  misapprehended ;  it  is  only  a  law  in  the  sense  of 
am  obsirved/acL  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  were  thus  differen- 
tiated in  dmes  preceding  the  earliest  record  of  the  latter,  and 
the  difference  might  have  been  ob«:erved  in  the  eighth  century  * 
if  any  one  had  had  the  wits  to  observe  it.  W  hen  the  differ- 
ence has  been  once  perceived,  and  all  other  A.S.  and  Latin 
equivalent  words  are  seen  to  follow  it,  we  cannot  consent  to 
establish  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  order  to  compare  a 
single  (supposed)  pair  of  words  [such  as  £.  care^  A.S.  cearu, 
and  Lat*  cura,  O.  Latin  coira]  which  did  not  agree  in  the 
vowel-sound,  and  did  not  originally  mean  the  same  thing  V 

§  126.  It  is  extremely  important  to  observe  here  that,  after 
all,  several  of  the  above  supposed  shiftings  arc  not  really 
confined  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  Languages.  Take,  for 
example,  the  word  brother,  Skt.  hhnUar.  Here  the  Aryan 
BH  is  only  kept  in  the  Skt.  ^Ar^ar,Ok.  ^fMtijp,  and  the  Lat. 

*  Exceptions  are  regarded  as  due  to  the  external  influence  of  forms 
which  leem  to  be  in  tbe  tame  category.  Thus  A.  S.  wirt  it  now  wrrtf, 
becwue  we  already  had  or/,  tkalt^  wilt. 

'  Some  of  the  spellings  in  ifClfrcd's  translation  of  Orusius  are  not 
a  little  remarkable.  He  writes  Ga6(s  for  Lat.  Gada.  Midi t  for  Aftdia, 
^thhxtis  for  At'a^ ;  Pulgoras  arc  *  Bulgarians,*  Crccos  axe  '  Uieeks,'  8cc 

'  Pfcf.  to  Ltym.  Diet.,  p.  xxxv. 
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frakr ;  it  is  B  that  appears  in  Ross,  braf  (spelt  hratru  in  the 
Old  Church-Slavonic),  O.  Irish  Mthair^  Lith.  hroUs^  Pers. 

birddar  (Zend  and  O.  Pers.  brdiar)  as  well  as  in  the  Gothic 
brothar.  In  this  respect  the  taljlc  given  in  §  107  is  very  sig- 
nificant; and,  in  fact,  the  weakening  of  bh  to  b  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  itself,  as  in  bandh,  for  bhandhy  to  bind.  Latin  often 
has  d  for  Aryan  DH,  and  g  for  GU ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
the  £.  door  goes  with  Russ.  doert^  and  O.  Irish  donu^  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gk.  tfi^a;  whilst  the  A.S.  nag-^  a  nail,  goes 
with  Russ.  n(^-0te,  Lithuan.  nag-as^  a  nail,  as  distinct  from 
Skt.  nakh-a^  itself  a  variant  for  *nagh'a.  Certainly,  the  three 
shillings  expressed  by  GH>G,  DH>D,  and  BH>B  are 
natural  simplifications  which  can  surprise  nobody.  For 
whatever  sounds  were  denoted  by  GH,  DH,  BH,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  were  more  difficult  of  utterance  than  the 
sounds  denoted  by  G,  D,  and  B  only.  Further,  the  Teutonic 
symbol  KH  merely  meant  so  that  the  fonnula  K>KH 
really  represents  a  change  from  k  to  and  of  these  two 
sounds  k  requires  the  greater  effort.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
some  difiiculLy  about  such  changes  as  G>K,  D>T*;  but 
ihey  were  probably  due  to  a  striving  after  distinctness,  in 
order  to  separate  the  ongu^al  G  and  D  from  the  degraded 
instances  of  GH  and  DH»  They  are  not  more  won- 
derful than  the  Highlander's  pronunciation  of  very  good  as 
/try  coot.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  further,  I  wiH 
merely  observe  that,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Greeks  are  called 
Cr/cas  quite  as  often  as  they  are  called  Grdeas,  The 

(iuiijic  bishop  WulfiLi  t  ilL  il  i[n  ni  Kri:kos. 

§  126.  Veraer's  iiaw.  Nuuvuhstantling  all  exceptions, 
some  of  which  are  real  and  some  apparent,  ilie  Teutonic- 
sound-shifungs  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  a  surprising  regu- 
larity; and  eveiy  anomaly  deserves  careful  consideration, 
because  we  may  possibly  learn  from  it  some  useful  lesson. 

*  I  do  not  here  include  the  change  denoted  by  B  >  F,  which  is,  in 
any  case,  very  lare. 
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It  was  just  by  taking  this  scientific  view  that  Ae  remarkable 

law  called  '  X'erner's  Law '  was  discovered,  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  and  illustrate.  The  particular  anomaly 
which  it  explains  is  well  exemplified  by  comparintr  the  Lat. 
paUr^  mater ^fraUr^  Skt  pilar ^  mdtar,  bhrdiar^  with  ihcir  Teu- 
tonic equivalents.  In  modern  Enghsh  we  have  father,  mother , 
brother^  because  constant  association  has  given  the  words  the 
same  ending  -/A«r,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
nor  even  in  Middle  English'.  The  Chaucer  MSS.  have 
fader,  modern  iroiker,  in  agreement  with  A.S.  fader ^  mSdor, 
brSdor,  O.  Friesic  feder,  modern  Irotlur,  O.  Saxon  fadar^ 
m6dar,  hrSthar,  Gothic  fadar,  brothar  (the  Gotluc  word  for 
'  mother '  being  aithei).  1  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Peile,  whose  assistance  in  describing  Verner's  Law  1  thank- 
iiiily  acknowledge,  that  the  dialect  of  S.W.  Cumberland  still 
employs  the  words  fadtr^  mudder^  hroiher^  in  accordance  with 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  true  Teutonic  types 
of  these  three  words  are  fader,  moder,  BRdTHXR,  whilst  the 
true  Arj-an  types  are  pater,  mater,  bhratkr.  The  last  of  these 
shews  the  shifting  T  >TH,  whilst  the  two  former  shew  T  >  D. 
Here  is  bomctliing  worth  investit^ation.  There  should  be 
some  reason  for  this ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  discover  it 

}  127.  Various  answers  might  be  suggested,  but  the  true 
reason  was  given  by  Karl  Vemer,  of  Copenhagen,  in  July, 
187$,  and  was  published  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrifk,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  97  (1877).  Perhaps  the  first  thought  that  might  occur  to 
any  one  who  takes  up  the  problem  would  be  this,  viz.  that 
the  Lat.  pai.r  Jiflcrs  fiom  f rater  in  havai^'  a  shoii  vuwrl  iii 
the  former  syllable,  whilst  the  <2  in  fratcr  is  long.  Unluckily, 
this  breaks  down  at  once,  because  the  a  in  mater  is  long, 
which  links  it  with  the  wrong  word.  V  erner  shews  that  no 
cause  which  commonly  operates  in  language  is  capable  of 
causing  these  variations  except  one — and  that  is  accxnt.  If 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  find  examples  ul  Jalher^  mother  belore  1500.  Let 
tk*  reader  try. 
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we  turn  to  Gk.,  we  find  the  words  to  be  vor^p,  /ifn/p,  </>pangp 
(with  long  a),  which  8til!  links  ixrimp  with  4>t>aTrip^  not  with 
77aT,]p  ;  but  the  fact  is,  thai  the  Greek  does  nol  lu  this  instance 
represent  the  original  Aryan  accent,  though  it  is  often  a  good 
guide.  Sanskrit,  on  the  contrary,  gives  tlic  facts  nglitly,  and 
solves  the  difficulty.  In  Sanskrit,  the  true  old  nominatives 
were  pi'/a*r,  mdUrr^  bhrartar  (first  a  long),  when  the  dot  after 
a  vowel  denotes  that  it  was  accented.  That  is  to  say,  pitar 
and  malar  were  accented  on  the  loiter  syllable,  but  hhrdiar 
upon  the  former.  Hence  we  deduce  this  tentative  or  pro* 
visional  rule :  — 

If  the  Aryan  K,  T,  or  P  immediately  follows  the 
position  of  the  accent,  it  shifts  regularly  to  the  Low 
Gtennan.  h,  th,  or  f ;  but  if  the  accent  has  any  other 
pontLon,  it  booomos  (as  it  were  by  a  double  shifting) 
g,  d,  or  l». 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  by  way  of  necessary  exphuiation, 
that  the  Aiyan  and  Sanskrit  (and  indeed  the  Greek)  accent 
was  at  first,  at  least  predominantly,  an  accent  of  pttchy  and 
concerned  the  tone  of  the  voice,  having  nothing  to  do  with  ilte 
I'  Hi^'ih  or  *  quantity '  of  a  syllable,  nor  yet  with  s/rtss,  as  in 
modern  English.  Verner  thinks  that  the  Teutonic  accent  was 
one  of  stress  also,  not  of  pitch  only ;  so  that  the  stress  falling 
upon  the  vowel  of  an  accented  syllable  preserved  the  con- 
sonant which  followed  it  from  further  change  beyond  its  first 
shifdng.  Otherwise,  the  consonant  foUowing  an  unaccented 
syllable  suffered  further  change.  Thus  the  Teutonic  mtd*- 
TMER,  accented  on  the  former  syllable,  kept  its  th  unchanged  ; 
but  the  Teutonic  fathe'R,  accented  (in  the  earliest  period) 
on  the  lattt  r  syllable,  suifered  a  further  change  of  th  to  d, 
thus  Ixcoming  fadkr. 

§  128.  Vemer's  Law  (in  tbe  original  German).  I 
ought  to  say  that  I  have  only  stated  Verner^s  Law,  as  given 
above,  in  a  popular  way.  His  own  words  shall  now  be  given« 
*Indogerm.  k,     ,  gingen  erst  fiberall  in    lh,filbtT;  die  so 
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enstandenen  iricativae  nebst  der  vom  Indogermanischen 
ererbten  tonlosen  fricativa  j  wurden  wciter  inlautend  bei 
tOnenden  oachbarschaft  seibst  t6nend,  erhieUen  sich  aber  als 
tonlose  im  nachlaute  betonter  Silben/   1.  e. '  The  ATjan  ky  /, 

first  of  all  shifted  into  hy  and  f  \  the  fricatives  thus 
produced  (together  ^th  the  voiceless  fricalive  s  when  in- 
herited from  the  Aiwui)  afterwards  became,  when  medial  and 
in  voiced  company,  themselves  voiced  [i.e.  changed  to  ^, 
b,  s] ;  but  remained  unchanged  when  following  an  accented 
syllable.'  It  may  be  added  that  the  z,  thus  produced  from 
1,  further  changed  into  r  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  also  worth 
observing  in  this  place,  that  it  is  precisely  because  Vemer's 
Law  explains  the  change  of  f  to  x  as  well  as  the  change  of 
k,  /,  and  p  to  and  that  his  explanation  has  been  ac- 
cepted without  question. 

§  129.  Examples.  Tiie  use  of  the  Law  consists  in  its 
wide  application,  and  the  proof  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
explains  a  large  number  of  anomalies  that  had  frequently 
been  noticed,  and  had  never  before  received  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  has  already  been  shewn  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  form  betw^n  the  A.  S.  hrSSwr^  brother,  and  the  A.  S. 
Jceder,  mSdor,  in  which  the  9  has  been  further  weakened  to 
d,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Teutonic  accent  felt 
upon  the  laiier  syllable  of  those  words,  whereas  m  the  case  of 
br6dor^  it  fell  uj>on  the  former  syllable.  But  it  explains  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.  For  example  the  Skt.  a'ntara. 
Other,  was  accented  on  the  firsi  syllable ;  hence  the  Teutonic 
form  was  a'nthero,  with  the  same  accent,  whence  A.  S.  SSer 
£.  0iher^  with  ih  for  /,  and  no  further  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Skt.  on/ierr,  within,  was  accented  on  the  latiir 
^liable;  hence  the  Teut  form  was  first  amthk'r  and 

'  The  A.  S.  form  was  originally,  ^anther ;  but,  as  A.  S.  changes  an 
ioto  M,  it  became  *oiUker ;  «ad  again,  because  A  S.  drops  n  before 
it  became  ^ttcr,  the  vowel  being  tengtbeoed  to  eompensate  for  the  loss 
of  It.  Cf.  it9,  toodi,  for  *       Lat  dtHi-em. 
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secondly  ande'R,  whence  the  A.  S.  undfr^  E.  under,  with  a  slight 
change  of  sense.  (The  G.  unter  is  still  often  used  precisely 
like  the  Lat.  inUr^  Grimm's  Law  would  have  made  the 
Teutform  anthsr.  Once  more,  the  Skt.  ^lUa*  (Gk.  «eXvr(jr), 
heard,  from  fr»,  to  hear,  was  accented  on  the  l<Uter  syllable ; 
the  conesponding  Teut.  form  was  first  atVTHA*,  and  secondly 
HLUDA*,  whence  A.S.  hUld^  E.  l<md.  Grimm's  Law  would 
have  made  '\ilouth.  Yet  again;  the  Skt.  sphdti'  {  —  sphdti\  for 
*spah')y  signif)ing  'increase/  was  accented  on  the  hi  Her 
syllable;  the  corresponding  Teutonic  word  was  first  sputhi", 
and  secondly  spoor,  which  (by  a  rule  of  vowel-change  to  be 
explained  hereafter)  became  the  A.  S.  sp/d,  E.  speed.  Grimm's 
Law  would  have  made  it  speeth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Skt 
4ryat  venerable,  honourable,  gives  a  sb.  dryar^td,  honourable- 
ness,  accented  on  the  seamd  syllable,  L  e.  the  accent  just  pre- 
cedes the  suffix  -Ar.  Hence  the  corresponding  suffix  in 
Teutonic  was  -iha,  which  usually  suffered  no  furtlier  change. 
This  is  the  suffix  so  common  in  English,  as  in  weal-th^ 
heal'th^  sireng-th^  &c.  To  take  another  instance,  we  may 
exemplify  the  curious  change  of  j  to  2  and  r,  as  to  which 
Grimm's  Law  says  nothing ;  it  only  occurs  where  t  has  been 
voiced  to  s  because  the  accent  does     precede  it. 

Sanskrit  causal  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the  suflix  «<r^tf, 
as  in  bhar-ayaj  to  cause  to  bear,  from  Mr,  to  bear.  This 
suffix  is  an  accented  one,  having  an  accent  on  the  former  a. 
The  corresponding  suffix  in  Teutcniic  is  -fiUi  or  -ian,  which 
also  originally  took  the  accent,  s  o  tiiai  c.iusal  verbs  in  Teu- 
tonic were  at  first  accented  on  the  suffix,  not  on  the  root. 
Hence,  from  the  verb  rise,  A.  S.  rh-an^,  was  formed  a  causal 
verb  *r4s-ia»,  in  which,  by  Veraer's  Law,  the  s  became  first 
s  and  afterwards  r ;  in  fact,  we  meet  with  it  only  in  the  con* 
tracted  form  rdr-an,  mod.  £.  rear.   Here  Vemer's  Law  at 

• 

s  Hw  mark  over  tlie  i  denotei  ImfiA  only.  It  has  nothing  to  do 

with  the  peculiar  TeutoDic  accent  here  discussed.  So  also  in  the  cane 
of  rif-Mii,  Ac,  the  mark  itiU  denotet  vowel-le^gth  only. 
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once  explains  how  the  £•  verb  to  rear  is  the  correct  causal 
form  of  the  verb  to  riu\  he.  the  original  sense  of  nar  was 
simply  '  to  make  to  rise/  and  the  form  is  quite  correct  But 
there  is  a  still  more  striking  fact  yet  to  come.  This  is,  that 
the  Icelandic  often  preserves  s  unchanged,  and  does  not 
always  shift  it  to  r*.  Hence,  the  Icelandic  causal  verb  of 
rU-a,  to  rise,  happens  to  be  reis-a  a  form  which  has  actually 
been  borrowed  by  English,  and  is  still  in  common  use  as 
raise  (pronounced  raiz).  In  other  words,  Vemer's  Law  not 
onljr  accounts  for  the  variation  in  form  between  rear  and 
raue^  but  enables  us  to  trace  them  to  the  same  Teutonic 
form  raisjan;  in  £icty  it  tells  us  aO  we  want  to  know. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely ;  it  is  suf- 
ficent  to  say  that  Vemer's  Law  is  most  admirable  and 
satisfactory,  because  it  fully  explains  so  many  cases  in  which 
Grimm's  Lfiw  sroms  to  fail. 

§  130.  Points  in  A.  8.  Grammar.  There  are  some 
points  in  A.  S.  grammar  which  Vemer's  Law  explains,  and 
which  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  Thus,  among 
the  verbs  of  the  'i^iv^- conjugation'  (see  Sweet's  A.S. 
Grammar)  is  the  verb  snSS-an,  to  cut  (G.  schneiden).  The  past 
tense  singular  is  ie  sndtf,  I  cut,  but  the  past  tense  plural  is 
w/  snid-on,  we  cut,  and  the  pp,  is  snid-en ;  where  snid-on, 
sntd-euy  shew  a  change  from  3  to  d.  The  explanation  is  the 
same  as  before,  viz.  that  liic  original  accent  fell  on  the/ormer 
syllable  of  sn^-an  and  on  the  only  remaining  syllable  of  snd<9, 
but  on  the  kUUr  syllable  of  snidon  and  snidm.  Turning  to 
Sanskrit,  this  is  at  once  verified.  The  Skt.  hhid^  to  break  or 
cleave,  has  the  pt.  t.  bt-hkcd-a  with  accent  on  the  root ;  whilst 
the  first  person  plural  of  the  same  tense  is  ht'bhtd''ima%  with 
the  accent  on  the  lasi  syllable.  The  pp.  is  bhin-na\  also 
accented  on  the  final  vowel.    Precisely  in  the  same  way,  the 

«  tlrai  led.  kJSsaiXo  chooie,  has  both  kosk»n  and  kjSrinn  in  the  pp. 
*  The  Icel.  X,  both  in  rUa  and  mm,  it  pnmowioed  as    not  c;  to 
that  it  could  not  post  into  r. 
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verb  r^hsofty  to  c)KX>9e,  has  for  the  first  person  singular  of  the 

past  tense  the  form  eras  ;  but  the  plural  suffered  cluiu^e,  first 
into  *cuzon,  and  secondly  into  ruron,  whicli  is  the  only  form 
found.  We  can  now  easily  foretell  that  the  pp.  was  not  cosen^ 
but  coren,  as  was  in  fact  the  case ;  the  modern  E.  has  restored 
the  1  (by  '  form-association '  with  the  infinitive  choose),  so  that 
we  now  have  chosen.  This  remarkable  r  is  still  preserved  in 
the  word  firhm^  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  was  once  a  pp.,  answering  to  A.  ^.for- 
loren^  pp.  of  for-le'osan,  where  for-  is  an  intensive  prefix,  and 
leosan  is  closely  connected  with  (hut  not  quite  the  same  word 
as)  our  verb  io  lose.  Hence  for-lorn  meant,  originally,  utterly 
}o8t,  left  quite  destitute.  Some  other  facts  which  Verncr's  Law 
explains,  may  be  also  mentioned  here.  The  Gothic  infinitive 
of  the  verb  'to  slay '  is  slahan^  contracted  in  A«  S.  to  skdn\ 
the  A.  S.  pt  t.  (i  p.  s.)  is  sl6h  (with  h%  but  the  plural  is 
slSgon^  and  the  pp.  slagen  (with  g),  £.  siain.  Lastly,  the 
Greek  accents  suffice  to  help  us  to  the  form  of  the  A.  S.  com- 
parative. Gk.  has  iJiiJf,  sweet,  but  in  the  conijiuictiive  the 
accent  is  thrown  back  (where  it  can  be)  upon  the  root,  as 
seen  in  the  neuter  rji^wv  (cf.  the  superlative  ^dtorrof);  and,  in 
correspondence  with  this,  we  find  the  Gothic  comparative 
from  the  base  bat-  (good)  is  not  bai-i'sa  (with  i),  but  iari-iza 
(with  a).  Consequently,  the  A.  S.  turns  the  Teutonic  suffix 
-izo  into  -tra,  -era,  -ra,  as  in  bei-ra,  £.  heii-er ;  and  generally, 
all  our  mod.  E«  comparatives  end  in  -^r,  whilst  the  superlatives 
end  in  because  tlie  s  is  protected  from  change  by  the 
following  /.    Cf.  Goth.  bii/-isl-s,  he<X,  Gk.  i/iS-i  rr  sweetest. 

§  131.  Vedio  Acoentuation.  It  is  a  singular  result  of 
Vemer's  Law,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  A.  S.  conjugational 
forms  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  give  a  good  guess  as  to  the 
accentuation  of  a  Sanskrit  word  in  the  Rig-Veda  I  Let  ua 
try  an  example.   We  find,  in  A.  S.,  that  the  verb  //^Htir,  to 

'  Misprinted  sli)g  in  the  (irammar  in  Swcct's  A.  S.  Reader;  but  the 
Glossary  to  the  same  gives  references  to  sidk. 
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travel,  makes  the  past  tense  lad^  p).  lid*<m^  pp.  lii^ ;  and  we 
further  find  that  the  past  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  takes 
the  form  Ud-t^  pt.  Ud-tn,  We  should  therefore  expect  that, 
in  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  tenses,  the  accent  falls  on  the 

suffix  rather  than  on  the  root-syllable;  accordingly,  we  find 
that,  111  the  first  person  plural  of  the  second  preterite,  the 
accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  hibJiidivur ,  we  clove 
(5  ^3^)  >  ^^'^  perfect  potential  tense,  the  accent  falls 

upon  the  suffix  -ydm^  as  in  bibhidya-m^  pf.  potent,  of  bhid^  to 
cleave. 

{ 182.  General  Beiolte.  The  foUowing  are  the  general 
results  given  by  Vemer,  with  reference  to  the  above  Law. 

They  merely  state  it  in  a  different  form. 

1.  Even  after  the  occurrence  of  the  first  consonantal 
shifting^,  the  Teutonic  languages  preserved  the  original  Aryan 
accentuation. 

2.  fiut  in  these  languages,  accent  was  no  longer  a  mere 
pitch  or  tone  of  the  voice,  but  actual  stress,  perhaps  accom« 
panied  by  piteh. 

3.  Whenever    /,  /  appear  in  Teutonic  sometimes  as 

thy  /,  and  sometimes  as  d^  b,  such  variation  is  due  to  the 
old  Aryan  accentuation. 

4.  Whenever  x  nppears  in  Teutonic  sometimes  as  s  and 
sometimes  as  z  (ur  r),  such  variation  is  due  to  the  same 

cau-e. 

We  thus  see  that  Vemer's  Law  goes  farther  than  Grimm's, 
and  explains  cases  in  which  the  latter  seems  to  fail.  We 
may  also  notice  that  Sanskrit  preserves  the  original  Aryan 

accentuation,  which  Greek  frequently  fails  to  do.   It  is  also 

notewoidiv  tliat  Gothic  has  frequently  labelled,  or  rendered 
uniform,  ils  shifted  forms,  being  in  this  respect  a  less  faithful 
representative  of  the  original  Teutonic  than  either  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Icelandic. 

§  188.  fizamples.  A  few  examples  are  added,  by  way  of 
jllostration. 
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Gutturals.  Wc:  find  g  for  h  in  the  A.  S.  pt.  t.  pi.  sI6<^-on^ 
fio;n  sl/an  (Goth.  slah-an),  to  slay;  whilst  the  pi,  t.  sing,  is 
sidhf  regularly.  So  also  in  the  pt.  t.  pi.  pw^-m  of  f>w4a» 
(Goth.  /ifaeu^-cMf),  to  wash ;  whilst  the  pt.  t  sing,  is  tw6h 
(Matt,  xxvii.  34).  So,  too,  in  the  pp.  of  these  verbs,  we  find 
slag-en,  /nvag-en,  not  *  slah-en,  *  fnvah-en. 

Dentals.  Examples  of  d  for  th  {p)  are  more  numerous 
and  important.  Thus,  the  Skt.  txirya,  third,  is  accentetl  on 
the  second,  not  the  first  syllable ;  hence  the  Goth,  form  is 
not  *]>ripja^  but  Inridja^  with  which  of.  A.  S.  pridd-a^  M.  £. 
ihrid,  mod  £.  ihird.  This  change  does  not  c^ply  to  thtf 
other  ordinal  numbers  on  account  of  their  peculiar  forms ; 
thus  we  find  A,  S.  fift-a,  fifth,  sixf-a,  sixth,  endlyft-a,  eleventh, 
twel/la-f  twelfth,  all  with  voicclchb  /  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding voiceless  /  or  Such  pronunciations  as  fi/i  and  stxt 
may  still  be  heard  in  provindal  English.  Seventh,  eighth, 
ninths  are  in  A.  S.  seo/oPa^  eahiopa,  nigopa^  where  the  original 
accent  just  preceded  the  / ;  whilst  ftmrth,  A.S,  fitfrPa,  was 
conformed  to  the  analogy  of  the  prevalent  form  in  'fni. 

The  d  for  ih  iwhat  d  is  explained  ijy  ihe  accent  of  the  Gk. 
Kpar-vff.    E.  -ho{»d,  common  as  a  suflix,  is  the  A.  S.  had^ 
Goth,  haid'us^  cognate  with  Skt.  ketu\  'a  distinguishing 
siark/  with  the  accent  on  the  ir.   £.  and  A.  S.  under ^  Goth. 
ttndaTy  is  cognate  with  Skt  aniarr^  within;  whUst£.9/ikr,Gotb. 
ttttihar,  on  the  contrary,  is  cognate  with  Skt  enUara,  other, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.   The  Skt.  pp.  suffix  -iSs 
was  accented,  and  for  this  reason  K.  past  participial  forms 
end  in  d,  not  M;  exami>lcs  are  E.  hu-d^  A.  S.  hlu-d,  cognate 
with  Gk.  nXv-TOfi,  renowned,  Skt  fru'ia\  heard;  E.  A.S. 
eal-df  cognate  with  Lat.  a/-/KX,  pp.  of  al'tre^  to  nourish  ;  £. 
dea-d,  A.  S.  dAi-d,  Goth,  dau-ih-s,  whilst  the  allied  sb.  is 
dta-ik,  A.  S.  dia-d,  Goth,  dautk-us ;  £.  nalM,  A.  &  nac-od^ 
Goth.  nakuMtths ;  and  generally,  the  E.  pp.  ends  in  -d  or  -^d^ 
whilst  the  Goili.  pp.  invariably  ends  in  -Ih-s.    So,  too,  in  the 
cai»c  of  causal  verbs,  the  primitive  accent  on  the  causal  su£^ 
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(A.S.  -ian,  in  contracted  form  -an)  lead  us  to  expect  d  in 
place  of  th.  Hence  we  have  E.  had,  vb.,  A.S.  U^*an  (=  ^Idd- 
Mm),  causal  of  U3-an^  to  travel ;  £.  send,  A.  S.  send-an,  Golh. 
sand'/oHt  a  causal  verb  allied  to  Goth.  sitUh'S^  a  jotimey. 
Note  also  the  A.  S.  pt.  s.  ttoafi^  quoth,  pL  cwdd-tm ;  and  the 
A.  S.  pp.  sod-en,  £.  sodd-m,  from  the  inlin.  s^-an,  E. 

Iiabials.  A  good  example  occurs  in  E.  seven^  of  which 
the  Goth,  form  is  sidun,  uoi  *  sifun ;  cognate  with  Vedic  Skt. 
sapta'n,  Gk.  ktrrn.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Teut. 
b  always  appears  as  f  in  A.  S.  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  (where 
it  was  not  sounded  as but  a*;  7>).    See  §  122. 

The  letter  r  fisr  b.  £.  hart,  A.  S.  ^ar^  (for  *toHi)|  G. 
Has't',  cognate  with  Skt  fff^-a*  (for  a  hare.  £.  lore, 

A.S.  iSir,  together  with  the  causal  verb  Idhr-an^  to  teach, 
shew  r  for  s\  cf.  the  Goth,  lais-jan^  to  teach,  connected 
with  the  pt.  s.  /aii-,  1  have  learnt,  of  which  the  infin.  *  leis-an 
does  not  appear.  So  also  in  the  cusc  of  all  comparatives  of 
adjectives,  already  mentioned ;  as  in  E.  bttt-er^  A.  S.  Ut-ra, 
cognate  with  Goth,  bat'iza,  better.  The  A.S.  pp.  cmren, 
chosen,  from  ehs-an,  to  choose,  is  mentioned  above ;  as  also 
the  old  ^'^•foT'lom.  Another  interesting  example  occurs  in 
the  A.  S.  pp.  yr^rM,  for  which  mod*  £.  has  substituted  frozen, 
as  being  more  easily  associated  with  the  infin.  freeze.  But 
country  people  sull  complain  of  '  beiiig  Jrom^  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Milton  for  the  form  frore^  which  is  merely 
the  A.  S,frorm  with  the  loss  of  final  n, 

'The  parching  air 
Boms  frore^  and  cold  performs  th'  efiect  of  fire.' 

Par.  Lost,  ii.  594-5. 
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Vow£l-Gradation« 


§  184.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  etymology 
is  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  some  of  the  older 
vowel-sounds,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  connected  by 
what  is  known  as  *  gradation,'  or  in  German,  ablauL  Such 
a  connection  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  strong 
verbs,  which  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  means 
of  such  gradation  or  vowel-change.  Thus  the  past  tense  of 
drink  is  drank,  and  the  past  pantciple  is  drunken ;  we  have 
here  an  alteration  from  /  to  a,  and  again  to  u.  It  is  ob- 
viously highly  important  that  we  should  investigate  to  what 
extent  such  alterations  are  re,u:ular,  and  are  capable  of  being 
tabulated.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  similar  altera- 
tions  in  the  vowel-sounds  are  found  in  other  Aryan  languages, 
and  are  not  confined  to  Teutonic  only.  Thus,  in  Greek,  we 
find  that  the  verb  Xcmt^if,  to  leave,  makes  the  perfect  tense 
Xff-Xotir-a,  and  the  second  aorist  7-Xiir-oy ;  that  is,  Ihere  is  a 
gradation  from  «  to  w,  and  again  to  t.  Neither  is  this 
gradation  confined  to  the  verb;  it  appears  also  in  various 
derivatives;  thus  we  iiave  the  sb.  Xn^ip  (=  *X«:r-m),  a 
leaving;  the  adj,  AcHw-or,  remaining;  and  numerous  Qom- 
pounds  beginning  with  Xcvo-,  as  in  Xt>ra-yp4fifiom,  wanting 
a  letter,  whence  £.  lipogram.  In  Latin  we  have  fid-ere 
{^^ftid-ere)^  to  trust;  in  connection  with  whidi  are  the  adj. 
fid'us,  trusty,  the  sb.  Jld-ts^  faith,  and  the  sb.  fied-us 
{  =  ^/oid-us)y  a  compact,  treaty.   These  shew  a  gradation 
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from  t  (ft)  to  Of  (oi),  and  again  to  t  These  are  merely  given 
a>  lurther  illustrations;  in  the  preseni  ^  bailer  I  shall  only 
discuss  gradation  as  it  afTecis  ihc  leutonic  languages, 
especially  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic. 

J  ld6.  Modem  English  is  but  an  unsafe  guide  to  gradation. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  strong  verbs,  which  were  once 
perfectly  regular,  may  now  fitly  be  named  'irregular/  al- 
though that  name  is  chiefly  used  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of 
grammarians  who  are  unable  to  understand  the  laws  of 
gradation.  These  '  irregularities '  have  mostly  been  intro- 
duced by  confusinj?  the  form  of  the  past  participle  with  that 
of  ihe  past  tense,  and  so  making  one  form  do  duty  for  both. 
To  make  the  confusion  worse,  we  find  instances  in  which 
the  form  of  the  past  tense  has  been  altered  to  agree  with 
that  of  the  past  participle,  besides  the  instances  in  which 
the  process  has  been  reversed;  and  a  third  set  of  instances 
in  which  a  verb  has  been  associated  with  another  which 
originally  belonged  to  a  different  conjugation,  or  with  an 
allied  weak  vcrl),  or  h.is  been  altered  from  a  strong  verb  to  a 
weak  c»iie.  Thus  the  verb  /o  6ear  has  the  pt.  t.  i^tirc,  and  the 
pp.  dorn,  horne.  But  the  pi.  t.  bare  is  obsolescent,  and  is 
commonly  replaced  by  bore^  in  which  the  0  is  borrowed  from 
the  pp.  The  A.  S.  stand-an,  to  stand,  had  the  pt.  t.  t(6dt  and 
the  pp.  stanieu\  but  the  form  standen  has  disappeared,  and 
the  pt  t.  shod  is  also  used  in  the  pp.  Such  a  form  as 
sp(^^  shews  great  confusion;  the  A.S.  verb  was  sprec-an^ 
pt.  t.  sprcpc,  j){>.  sprecen,  which  should  ha  c  given  in  modern 
linglish,  with  the  loss  of  r.  an  in'in.  spiak,  with  llie  pt.  t. 
spake,  and  a  pp.  *s/)fhrt;  bui  u  svas  naturally  associated  with 
the  verb  /o  break,  of  which  the  true  pt.  t,  was  brake,  and  the 
pp.  broken.  The  result  was  the  use  of  spoken,  as  associated 
mh  broken ;  moreover,  the  past  tenses  ^ke  and  bmke  have 
become  archaic,  and  are  usually  supplanted  by  ^ke  and 
^ohi  where  the  0  of  hroks  is  borrowed  from  the  inu  form 
of  its  pp. ;  but  that  of  spoh  from  a  false  form.   The  verb  h 
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Md  made  tbe  pt.  t  IM^  and  the  p|>.  hoU^m,  but  the  latter 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  pt  t.  <  He  was  held  down '  is, 
historicalljr,  a  shamefully  inconect  fonn ;  bat  it  is  now  con<* 
sidered  good  grammar,  and  we  must  not  now  say  anydiing 
el8e\  Again,  the  old  strong  iniramithfe  verb  h  wake  made 
the  pt.  t.  woke,  so  tliat  it  was  correct  to  say  /  woke;  but 
it  was  confused  with  tlie  derived  weak  Iransilive  verb  io  wake, 
so  that  we  may  now  hear  '  I  woke  him  up '  instead  of  *  I 
waked  liim  up/  which  was  the  original  phrase.  Conversely, 
we  find  *  1  waked'  used  intransitively.  Many  verbs,  such  as 
crtep^  wetpt  skep,  which  were  once  strong,  are  now  weak. 
There  is  even  one  remarkable  mstance  in  which  a  weak  verb 
has  become  strong,  viz.  the  verb  to  wear,  pt.  L  wore,  pp. 
warn;  simply  by  association  with  ^ri^,  30r<^,  ^ont.  TbeM.E. 
weren,  to  wear,  is  invariably  weaJt,  with  a  pt  t.  werede  or 
wered,  and  a  pp.  wered» 

*Of  liistian  he  "jeered  a  gipoun.' 

CuAUCfiR,  Prolog,  to  C.  75. 

§  186.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  modern  English  strong 
verbs  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  comparing 
them  witli  the  Middle  English  rind  A.  S.  forms;  and  it  i^ 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  gradation  that 
we  should  further  consult  the  Gothic  and  other  Teutonic 
forms,  as  weU  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Middle  English 
and  A.  S.  forms  will  be  found  in  Morris,  Hist.  Outlines  of 
£.  Gramm.,  pp.  28^307,  and  need  not  be  furthur  discussed 
here.  Our  present  objea  is  to  discover  the  original  Teu- 
tonic vowel-gradati<Hi»  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  compare 
with  one  another  tbe  oldest  known  forms  of  the  verbs  in 
the  various  Teutonic  languages.  The  result  is  that  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  seven  forms  of  conjugation;  and,  as  the 
order  of  them  is  indificrent,  I  shail  here  keep  to  that  winch  i 

*  Held  ocean  n  0«r  Blblet  m  a  pp.  only  thrice  (Pt.  xszii  9,  SoL 
Song  vil.  5,  Rom.  vlL6);  bat  kMti  oocon  eleven  tioiet. 
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have  already  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Morris's  Specimens 
of  English  from  11 50  to  1300,  p.  Ixvii  (2nd  ed.).  The 
seven  conjugations  are  exemplified  in  modem  English  by 
the  verbs  faU^  shake^  hear^  give,  drink,  drnn,  and  chootei 
which  may  be  remembered  by  aid  of  the  foUowuig  doggerel 
couplet — 

*  If  e'er  thou  fail,  the  shake  with  patience  bear ; 
Give\  seldom  drM^  drive  slowly;  choose  with  care.' 

The  investigation  of  the  modes  of  conjugation  of  these  seven 

verbs  will  now  occupy  our  attention. 

§  137.  Beduplicating  Verbs :  the  Verb  to  fall.'  Verbs 
of  the  ^falV  conjugation  differ  from  all  the  rest  in  their 
mode  of  conjugation.  They  do  not  really  exhibit  gradation 
at  all,  but  the  past  tense  was  originally  fonned  by  reduplka- 
Um,  and  the  vowel  of  the  pp.  inras  never  altered.  We  still 
have  the  pp.  faU'Cn  from  fall,  blow-n  from  blow^grimhn  from 
grott),  hewHi  from  hew,  and  the  obsolescent  hold-en  from 
hold.  The  word fsdl  can  be  traced  back  to  an  Aryan  root 
SPAL,  as  seen  in  the  Skt  sphal (for  *spal),  to  tremble;  Gk. 
v^aXX-fiy  (for  *<nrrf^X-«iv),  to  trip  up,  cause  to  fall ;  whence, 
by  loss  of  initial  j,  we  have  the  Lat.  fall-ere,  to  deceive, 
orig.  to  irip  up,  and  ihc  K.  Jail.  liuLh  Kiiglish  and  Latin 
words  begin  with  the  same  letter  because  of  the  lost  s  of 
the  root ;  tiie  X.zX./allere  (for  *s/aUt  rt)  being  due  to  a  cliange 
oi  sp  \o  s/  (as  in  Gk.  air  to  01^) ;  whilst  /  is  the  regular 
Teutonic  substitution  for  Aryan /  by  Grimm's  Law.  Now  the 
Lat  fall-ere  makes  the  pt  t.  fe-ft  U-i  by  reduplication ;  and, 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  the  Gothic  verb  hald-an,  to  hold, 
makes  the  pt  t  in  the  form  hai'hald^ ;  i^  the  mitial  letter 
of  the  verb  is  repeated,  followed  by  short  at  (for  e\  So 
also  we  have  Goth.y^iM-^,  to  fold,  pt.  i.fai-fallh\  hail-on, 
to  call,  pt  t  hat-haUi  hik-an,  to  skip,  pt  t  lai-laiJt*   In  a 

*■  The  Goth.  /aO-am,  to  fiUl,  does  not  happen  to  occnr;  if  it  did,  its 
pMt  teaic  would  hefid-fettn 
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few  cases»  the  Gothic  exhibits  a  vowel-chaQge  from  ^  to  0 
as  weU  as  reduplication,  as  in  Ut-^m^  to  let^  pt  t.  ibr-iW; 
red-an,  to  provide  for,  pt.  t.  rai-r^ih.  Anglo-Saxon  exhibits 
but  very  few  examples  of  reduplication;  the  principal  being 
heMj  Goth,  hai-hait,  \a.  t.  of  ha/^an,  to  call;  reord,  Goth. 
rai-roth,  pt.  t.  of  rikd-aii^  to  advise;  kok,  Golh.  lai-Iaik.  pt.  I. 
of  Idc-an,  to  skip  j  and  the  disfigured  forms  itori,  Gulh.  lai-iot, 
pt.  t.  of  Idt-an^  to  let ;  and  m-drtord,  pt.  t.  of  on-dnkd-OHy  to 
dread.  More  commonly,  the  contraction  leads  to  a  com- 
plete confusion  of  the  reduplicating  with  the  radical  syllablei 
and  the  product  retains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  which  is 
most  commonly  ;  thus,  corresponding:  to  the  Goth,  hai- 
haUi,  wc  have  A.  S.  heold,  whence  I-  hdd.  Similarly,  corre- 
sponding to  die  theoretical  Goth.  *fai-/all,  we  have  A.  S.  Jeoll^ 
Ic^ /ell.  For  further  particulars,  see  SieverSy  0.£.  Gram, 
f  396.  &c. 

§  188.  It  is  found  that  the  A,  S.  strong  verbs  have  /our 
principal  slems,  to  which  all  other  forms  may  be  referred  \ 

These  are : 

(1)  the  preuu/sfifn,  to  which  belong  all  the  forms  of  the 
present  tense.  |It  agrees  with  that  of  tl»e  iNFmmvE  Mooo, 
which  I  give  instead,  as  it  makes  no  difference  for  our  pur- 
pose.] 

(2)  the  firs/  preltrii'Stem,  to  which  belong  only  the  tst 
and  3rd  persons  of  the  singular  of  the  preterit  indicative. 

[The  TSt  PERS.  SING.  OF  THE  PAST  TENSK  is  the  form  which  1 
here  select.] 

(3)  the  second  prekrii-stem^  connprising  the  2nd  person 
indicative  and  the  pi.  indicative  of  the  same  tense,  and  the 
whole  preterit  optative  or  subjunctive.  [I  here  select  the 
iST  PBRS.  PL.  OF  THX  PAST  TENSE  as  the  representative  form.J 

(4)  the  stem  of  the  past  participle. 

In  the  word  fall  these  four  steins  arc,  iii  their  A.  S.  fonm, 
'  I  copy  this  mccount  from  SicTcrs,  O.  \L  Gr.  |  379. 
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as  follows:  iafm.  feall^  (O.  Mercian  /all-an)\  ist  pt.  s. 
/fyU ;  ist  pt.  ^\»/eoU-m ;  pp.  feaU-m^    It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  stems  are  identical,  if  we 
neglect  the  suffixes ;  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  second 

and  third.    The  mode  of  formation  of  these  sterns  needs  no 

further  explanation  in  this  case.  Full  lists  of  the  Principal 
Stems  (or  Parts)  of  the  Strong  verbs  will  be  found  further  on 

(§  153);  p.  1^7- 

{ 188.  The  following  are  the  principal  mod.  £.  verbs 
winch  once  belonged  to  the  /^-conjugation ;  together  with 
some  weak  verbs  derived  from  obsolete  strong  verbs  of  that 

conjugation. 

Here  belong:  {a)  verbs  still  strong,  as  l>thold,  /all^  hang 
(intransitive),  hold.  Id ;  buii ;  blow  (as  wind),  Mmv  (as  a 
flower),  crow  \  grow,  know,  throw :  pp.  gone,  the  old 

pt.  t.  being  lost :  (r)  verbs  now  weak  (though  ham,  mown  and 
jtft&if  appear  as  past  participles):  dread,/oldfWeH,wteld;  walk\ 
Uap^  sleepy  xveep ;  flow,  glow,  hw  (as  a  cow),  nuw,  raw,  sow ; 
ihaw,  hew,  swoapy  wheeu :  {d)  weak  verbs  formed  from  old 
strong  verbs  :  hLnd,  dye,  read,  shed,  sweep,  span.  Explanation 
of  the  anomalies  found  in  modern  English  must  be  sought 
elsewhere ;  thus  the  verb  io  hang  now  makes  the  pt,  t.  hung, 
instead  of  M.  E.  heng.  The  forms  mew,  sew  (for  nwwed, 
sawed)  are  still  in  use  in  the  £ast  Anglian  dialect,  and 
imbably  in  other  forms  of  provincial  speech.  Finally, 
the  /tf //-conjugation  does  not  at  all  help  us  in  the  matter 
of  vowel-gra  iation,  but  is  described  here  for  the  sake  of 
completeness. 

§  140.  The  verb  '  to  shake/  The  second,  or  shake- 
conjugation,  is  the  simplest  of  all.  There  are  but  two  forms 
of  the  stem,  as  the  pp.  resembles  the  infinitive  mood  (as  in 
the  case  above),  whilst  the  vowel  of  the  past  tense  remains 
unchanged  throughout.   The  vowel  of  the  first  stem  is  a, 

^  The  ]  p.  crawin  occurs  in  G.  Douglas^  tr.  of  Virgil,  prol.  to  Book 
vii-  1-  114- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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whilst  that  of  the  second  is  S»  This  4  is  merelj  doe  to  the 
lengthening  of  a;  cf.  £.  mddor  with  Lat  m&er.  In  Gothic, 
the  vowel  is  the  same.  Hence  the  stem-vowels  are :  a,  6, 6^ 
a ;  and  such  verbs  are  still  sometimes  found  in  mod.  £.»  with 
0<?  (=(5)  in  the  pt.  and  keeping  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive 
in  the  pp.  Such  a  verb  is  shake,  pt.  t.  shook^  pp.  shak-en ; 
A.  S.  scac-an,  later  sctac-ari,  pt,  t.  srSc,  pp.  .udc-en, 

§  141.  Examples  in  motlcrn  English  include :  (a)  verbs 
still  strong — draiv,  forsake,  shake,  slay,  sttrar ;  (^)  verbs  with 
strong  past  tenses  or  past  participles — s/and,  wake,  awake 
(pt  t.  stood^  woke,  (Tt'oke),  grave,  lade,  shape,  shave,  wash, 
wax  (pp.  graven,  laden,  shapett,  sAarrfr.  washen,  waxen)^ 
{c)  verbs  now  wholly  weak — ache,  bake,  fare,  Jiay,  gnaw, 
heave,  lat^h,  sea/he,  sUp,  wade  (and  frequently  she^,  shave, 
wash,  wax);  also  iake,  a  word  of  Scand  origin,  but  con- 
formed to  die  conjugation  of  shake,  and  therefore  wholly 
strong. 

§  142.  The  next  three  conjugations  are  extremely  alike, 
anil  were  really  formed  by  clifTerenliation  from  a  common 
type.  In  Gothic  they  usually  exhibit,  respectively,  the  stem- 
vowels  /,  a,  e,  u,  or  else  /,  a,  /*,  cr  thirdly  /*,  a,  u  ; 
corresponding  to  primitive  Teutonic  e  (i),  a,  o  («),  or 
else  e (i),  a,  d,  e{i),  or  thirdly  e  (/*).  a,  u,  u  (0)\  The  general 
idea  of  these  changes  is  not  difficult  to  perceive;  they 
start  from  a  stem  containing  e  or  /*  which  is  modified  or 
' graded' in  the  second  stem  to  a,  and  in  die  fourth  to  ^  or  « ; 
unless,  as  in  the  second  formula,  the  fourth  vowel  returns 
to  that  of  the  first  stem.  The  form  of  the  third  stem 
is  of  comparatively  small  importance ;  in  the  third  formula, 
it  resembles  the  fourth  stem,  whilst  in  the  first  and  second  w  e 
sec  an  evident  attempt  to  employ  a  long  vowel  in  the 
plural  nuniber.  Omitting  the  third  stem,  we  find  the 
order  to  be  «  (i),  a,  o  («),  which  may  be  usefully  compared 

'  The  vowels  between  parentheses  are  altetnative ;  l.e.  'e  (0*  is  to 
be  lead  m     or  sometimct  ».* 
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with  the  gradation  obsen'cd  in  some  Greek  verbs.  Thus 
the  Gk.  Tpf<f>-€iv,  to  nourish,  has  the  perfect  ri-Tpo(^ix,  and 
the  2nd  aorist  ^-t^ni^-ov.  Even  in  Latin  we  find  teg-irt^  to 
cover,  with  a  derivative  U^-a^  a  gannent ;  prtc-ariy  to  pray, 
whence  prce-m^  a  wooer ;  sequ-t,  to  follow,  whence  soc^mt, 
a  companion.  Thus  the  conjugational  scheme  is  evidently 
founded  upon  the  i^radaiion  of  E  to  O  (Teutonic  A),  with 
a  third  variation  which  is  found  to  be  ultimately  due  to  a 
loss  of  accent. 

§  148.   The  rerb  '  to  bear.'   The  Gothic  stems  exhibit 
f  (of),  a,  iy  u      ;  the  A.  S.  stems  exhibit  i  (»*),  iB  d 
o  {u\  corresponding  to  Teutonic     a,  i:,  o.   The  Tent  x  is 

uniformly  weakened  to  /  in  Gothic,  except  when  the  vowel  is 
followed  by  r,  h,  or  hjv,  when  it  appears  as  (short)  ai.  In  the 
fourth  stem,  the  Teut.  o  is  «  in  Gothic,  except  under  the 
same  circumstances,  when  it  appears  as  (short)  ok.  These 
changes  are  due  to  the  effect  upon  the  vowel  of  a  succeeding 
r  or  h.  Examples  are:  Goth.  Mk-an^  to  break;  pt.  t. 
hrak,  pi.  brek*um,  pp.  Sruk^ans:  and  Goth,  batr-an,  to  bear 
(with  (li  for  e  before  r,  as  explained  above) ;  pt.  t.  bar,  pi. 
i/ir-urn,  pp.  baur-ans.  Anglo-Saxon  preserves  the  e  and 
except  when  a  nasal  sound  follows,  when  they  become 
f  and  u  respectively.  Examples  are :  ber-an,  to  bear,  pt.  t 
^KBT,  pi.  bdr-on,  pp.  dor-m;  and  nwHm^  to  take,  pt.  t.  namp 
pL  tuhn'09tf  pp«  fiUM-^t 

{144.  Examples  in  modem  English  include  {a)  dear, 
l?r<ak,  shear ^  stail^  icar ;  {U)  quail^  which  is  now  weak ;  and 
(r)  come,  the  form  of  which  is  disguise  1.  Goth,  being 
kwim-an,  pt.  t.  kwam^  pi.  kwem-um,  pp.  kwum-am.  Curiously 
enough,  ail  these  verbs  (except  qmit)  are  still  strong,  and 
tbey  have  even  added  one  to  their  number  in  the  verb  wear^ 
which  was  originally  weak.   See  above,  §  135 ;  p.  158. 

§  145.  .The  Terb  *  to  give.*  This  differs  from  the  fore- 
going verb  /o  bear  only  in  its  fourth  slum,  in  which  tlierc  is 
a  return  to  the  original  vowel  of  the  first  stem.    This  is 

M  2 
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observable  in  the  mod.  E.  give,  pt.  t.  gave^  pp.  given.  Two 
examj)les  may  be  given  from  Gothic,  viz.  gib-ati,  to  give,  pt.  I. 
ga/y  pi.  geb'Um^  pp.  gib-ans ;  and  saihw-atty  to  see,  pt,  t- 
sahWt  pi.  sehw^um^  pp.  saihw-ans.  Anglo-Saxon  commonly 
preserves  the  /  in  the  first  stem,  the  chief  exceptions  being 
when  it  takes  a  weakened  form  or  is  contracted.  The  verb 
/(0  give  is  really  no  exception ;  for,  though  the  infinitive  is 
often  quoted  as  gif-an,  a  better  form  is  gie/an,  where  the  e  is 
radical,  and  the  t  is  a  parasitic  letter  inserted  after  the 
as  when  people  call  a  i:ar(h  n  a  gi-arden, 

§  14:6.  Examples  in  modern  English  inclade :  (a)  verbs  still 
Strong,  as  /a/,  fcrgtt^  gtt^  givt^  tee,  sii^  speak,  sticky  iread^ 
weave :  {b)  verbs  now  weak,  as  fret^  knead^  meie,  weigh,  wreak : 
{c)  the  verb  quolht  of  which  only  the  pt.  t.  remains;  and  ^d, 
originally  to  pray,  which  has  entirely  superseded  the  old  verb 
signifying  'command,'  which  properly  belonged  to  the  choosi- 
conjugation.    The  pt.  t.  was  also  belongs  here. 

§  147.  The  verb  '  to  drink.'  The  Gothic  stem-vowels  are 
f  (ai),  a,  u  {au),u  (au),  with  perfect  regularity ;  the  at  and  au 
being  written,  as  exphuned  in  {  143,  only  when  the  stem- 
vowel  is  followed  by  r,  h,  or  hw.  Examples  are :  driggk-^, 
to  drink  [with  ggk  pronounced  as  ngk^,  pt.  t.  drj^^i^k,  pL 
(frurgk-um.  pp.  druggk-ans\  bairg-an^  to  keep,  pt.  t.  barg, 
pi.  baurg-uniy  pp.  baurg-ans. 

The  A.  S.  stem-vowels  are  e  (#0,  <),  a  (^o,  <3i)^  u,  0  («).  Here 
the  A?  and  ea  occur  only  when  the  stem-vowel  is  followed  bj 
r,  i,ork;  and  te  only  occurs  in  fragn^  kerst,  Parsc^  eiragd^ 
and  hragdy  pt.  t.  of /rign-an^berst-an.ffersc'^,  slregd-an,  and 
bregd-an.  Examples  are  :  herst-an,  to  burst,  pt.  i.  bu  rst,  pi. 
hursi'On,  pp.  borsf-eu  ;  ccorf-an.  to  carve,  pt.  t.  ccarf^  pi.  curf-'  n, 
pp.  corf'cn ;  drinc-an,  to  drink,  pt.  t.  drank ^  pL  drunc-on,  pp^ 
drunc-en.  Of  these,  the  verb  to  drink  is  the  most  charac> 
teristic,  because  the  verbs  which  resemble  it  are  most  rat- 
merous,  and  are  best  represented  in  modem  English.  The 
peculiarity  of  such  verbs  is  the  use  of  i  for  «  in  the  first  stem. 
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which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  st cm-vowel  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants,  wu  of  which  is  the  nasal  jr  or  i» 
(or  the  m  or  II  18  doubled  in  the  A.S.  form).  It  may  be 
added  that,  in  all  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  the  stem- 
vowel  is  succeeded  (in  A.  S.)  by  two  consonants,  one  of  which 
is  either  n,  /,  r,  ^,  or  /i,  i.  e.  either  a  liquid  or  a  guttural 
letter. 

$  148.  iixamples  in  modem  English  include  :  {a)  swells  the 
only  partially  strong  verb  which  retains  the  vowel  though 
the  pp.  swolUu  is  giving  way  to  swelled :  {b)  a  large  number  of 
strong  verbs  containing  in,  yiz.begm,  run  (Lowl  Sc.  rm\  sptn^ 

win ;  himi,  find,  grind,  wind ;  clings  ring,  sing,  sling,  springs 
sftn^,  living,  wring]  drink^  shrink,  sink,  sh/iJi,  stink;  also 
fight,  sivim  :  (r)  the  following  weak  verbs,  some  of  which 
h-?ye  obsolescent  strong  past  participles,  viz.  braid,  burn, 
bursty  carve  (pp.  carom),  climb  (occasional  pU  t  clomb),  delve, 
hdp  (pp.  holpen),  melt  (pp.  moUen),  mourn,  spurns  starve, 
ikrash,  yell,  yield.  The  verb  worth,  as  in  '  wo  worth  the 
day  I'  belongs  here.  The  verb  to  crir^e  seems  to  be  a 
secondary  form  froni  A.  S.  cri?iL:an.  Quench  is  a  secondary 
form  from  A.S.  c7i'inc-(2n,  lo  become  extini^uished.  Other 
secondary  forms  are  bulge,  drench,  stint,  stunt,  swallow,  throng, 
warp  \ 

§  140.  The  verb  'to  dn.T9.'  We  now  come  to  a  new 
gradation ;  where  the  Goth,  has  the  stem-vowels  ei,  at,  t  (ai), 
f  {at) ;  and  the  A.S.  has  the  invariable  set  (,  d,  i,  i.  The 

Gothic  subsiitiuion  of  ai  tor  i  is  merely  due  to  the  presence 
of  r,  //,  or  hii',  immediately  succeeding  the  stem-vowel.  The 
Goth,  ei  is  merely  the  way  of  denoting  the  long  i  (/).  The 

'  It  is  worth  while  to  add  here  that  we  find  a  variation  of  vowels 
in  reduplicated  words,  as  they  are  called;  such  as  chit-chat^  dilljh 
dcUly,  ding-dong  (fof  *ding^an^,  crinAte^ranJUt,  pit-pat^  &c.  la 
many  of  theie  the  root-vowel  is  a,  weakened  to  %  in  the  fonner  syl- 
table.  It  is  A  meaningless  copy  of  tiie  piindple  of  gradation,  and  of 
late  date. 
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A.S.  ^  answers  to  a  Teutonic  tfi.  Hence  the  common 

Tentonic  form  appears  equally  from  either  set,  and  is  to  he 
written  ai,  i\  i.  We  lliub  karn  that  there  are  two  p^radations 
of  /.  It  can  either  be  btrenglhened  to  ai\  or  w  eakened  lo  / 
(short).  This  corresponds  to  the  gradation  observed  in  the 
Gk.  X«ifr-fii',  pt.  t.  X«'-Xfii7ra,  2nd  aor.  tf-Xofoy',  and  in  the  Lat. 
ftd-€re^  to  trust,  with  its  derivatives /oed-us  (ssybid-us),  a 
compact,  and /id-es,  faith.  Gothic  examples  are:  dreib-an^ 
lo  drive,  pt  t  draibj  pi.  drtb^nm,  pp.  drib-^ms ;  ga^ieihron^ 
to  point  out,  pt  t  ga^ioih,  ^,ga-fynk-4m,  yp»ga'ia$k^am.  In 
A.S.  we  have  drff-an^  to  drive ;  pt  t  drd/^  pi.  irtf-^^  pp. 

§  160.  Examples  in  mod.  E.  include :  (tf)  verbs  still  strong 

or  partially  strong,  as  abide^  ariscy  bide^  bite,  cleccve  (to  adhere), 
drive^  ride,  risi,  ihine,  shrive^  slide,  smiie,  s/ridt\  sinkt,  wriUu^ 
write  \  to  which  add  rive^  thrive,  of  Scand.  origin,  and 
strive,  originally  a  weak  verb;  (/>)  weak  verbs,  glide,  gripe, 
reapj  sigh^  slit^  spaL\  twit.  Though  we  find  chode  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  36,  the  A.  S.  cid-an^  to  chide^  is  a  weak  verb,  pt.  t.  cidde. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  long  <  in  ihe  infinitive  will  be 
observed 

{UL  ThaTarb'toohoose.'  This  also  introduces  a  new 
gradation.  Gothic  has  the  stem-vowels  rir,  mr,  u  {au\  u  (au) ; 
where  the  substitution  of  on  for  cr  is  merely  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  stem-vowel  being  followed  by  r,  ^,  or  hw.   A.  S.  has 

the  stem-vowels  /o  (u),  ea,  u,  0,  The  A.  S.  eo,  e'j,  invariably 
represent  the  Goih.  /a,  uu  rc^pceiively ;  and  both  sets  of 
stem-vowels  answer  to  an  original  Teutonic  set  expressed  by 
eu,  au,  u,  u.  We  hence  learn  that  the  Teut.  stem-vowel  eu 
can  be  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  to  au,  and  weakened, 
on  the  other,  to  «.  This  closely  resembles  the  Greek 
gradation  <v,  ov,  v,  as  seen  in  c^ctMro^  I  shaU  go^  perf. 
«IXqXovAi,  and  aor.  ifXvte.  Examples  in  Gothic  are :  khu-an^ 
to  choose,  pt.  t  kaus^  pi  kus-um^  pp.  kus-ans ;  titth-an^  to  puU, 
pt.  t  tauh,  pi.  tauh*um,  pp.  tattk-ans^  In  Anglo-Saxon :  c/os^^ 
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to  choose,  pt.  t.  ci'iis.  pi.  cur-on  (for  *cuz-on),  pp.  cor -en  (for 
*coz-m),  as  shewn  in  §  130 ;  also  b^ig-an,  to  bow,  pt.  t.  ^<2^, 
pL  Img-OHy  hog-tn. 

{ Examples  in  mod.  £.  include :  («)  verbs  which  still 
shew  strong  forms,  as  chottse^  cleave  (to  si^Wi),  fly y/retzit  seethe^ 
shoot ;  (b)  verbs  now  weak,  as  brew,  chew,  creep,  Jlte,  lie  (to 
icli  /'<cv^,  rue  (all  with  orig.      in  the  lirsL  stem) ,  and 

^<7m;,  brook,  crmyd,  shove,  suck,  sup  (with  in  the  first  stem) ;  to 
which  we  may  add  bereave^  dive,  drip^  float,  lock,  lose,  slip,  smoker 
htgt  as  being  secondary  forms  immediately  derived  from  strong 
forms.  The  A.  S.  bM-an,  to  offer,  command,  is  represented,  as 
to  its  meamng,  by  mod  £.  bid)  but  the  mode  of  conjugating 
this  mod.  £.  verb  has  been  borrowed  from  that  really  belong- 
ing to  the  old  verb  bid,  to  beg,  pray,  which  belongs  to  the 
^/r<»-conjugatioa  ;  see  §  146. 

163.  1  now  give  the  four  stems  of  the  seven  conjugations 
in  various  Teutonic  languages,  as  they  afford  much  help  in 
comparing  the  vowels  of  one  language  with  those  of  another. 
The  four  stems  exhibit  respectively,  the  infinitive ;  the  past 
ietise,  1  person  sini^uhr  ;  the  past  tense,  i  person  plural^  and 
the  pas  I  pariicipUy  as  already  said. 


I.  FALJL<>oonjiigatioii.    (Cooj.  VIL  in  Sicven.) 


Infin, 

Past  stn^% 

Past  plur. 

Past  part. 

Tr:r  TONIC... 

FALL- AN 

FE-FALL 

FE-FALL-UM 

FALL-ANO 

iiothic*  ... 

hald-an 

kai-kaid 

kai'luUd-um 

hold-am 

Anglo-Saxon 

feaU-tm 

/Ml 

fMl-OH 

feaU-en 

English  ... 

fall 

fell 

fell 

faU-em 

Dutch 

rail -en 

vs'el 

viel-en 

vail -en 

Cennan  ... 

/all-en 

pel 

Jul^n 

ge-fall-tn 

Icehuidic  ... 

faU-Q, 

fill 

fm-nm 

faJl'inm 

Swedish 

fatl^ 

foil 

fdlU 

fall-€n 

Daaiih  ... 

fiddH 

faldt 

faldi-e 

fatd-et 

^  Gothic  has  not  the  verb  *  to  fall I  suUtitute  for  it  kaid-an^XQ  hold, 
which  belongs  to  this  coojugfttioo. 
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a.  SHAKE -coojogation.    (Conj.  VI.  in  Sievers.) 


Teutonic... 
Gothic'  ... 
Aii^jlo- Saxon 
English 
Dutch* 
Gennan'  ... 
lodandic  ... 
Swedish '  ... 
Danish^  ... 


Jfijin, 

SKAK-AN 

far- an 
sctu-an 
shake 

tmr-cn 
fahr-cn 

skak-a 
far-a 
far-€ 


Pasi  Hng* 

for 

scdc 

fuhr 
sMk 
for 
foer 


Fast  ^lur. 

SKoKT'M 

for-um 
sc6c'0n 
shook 
voer-en 
fuhr-cn 
shih-Mm 
for-o 
fotr-o 


Pasi  part. 

SKAK-AN 
far-ans 
scac-en 
shah-m 
gc-var-en 
ge  fahr-cn 
skth-inn 
far-en 

foTHt 


3.  BEAR  -  conjogadon.   (Cooj.  IV.  in  Siems.) 


Teutonic... 
Gothic'  ... 
Anglo-Saxon 
English  ... 
Dutch*  ... 
Gertnan  '  ... 
Icelandic  ... 
Swedish 
Danish 


Infin, 

BBR-AN 

bair-an 

ber-an 

Uar 

hnk-en 

l>rc<  h-cn 
bfr-a 
bdr-a 
bar-e 


BAR 
bar 

bttr 

barCf  ban 

brak 

brack 

bar 

bar 

bar 


Past  fiur, 

b£;r-um 
btr-um 

b<br-att 

bare^  bore 

broken 

bracken 

bdr-um 

bur-o 

bar^e 


Past  part. 

BOR'ANO 
baur-^l 

lor- en 

bor-n 

gC'hrok-en 

ge-broch'Cn 

b(fr-itin 

bur-en 

baar-a 


4.  GIVE  -  conjogation.   (Conj.  V.  in  Sievers.) 


Infin* 

Past  sing. 

Past  plur. 

Past  part. 

Tf.i'tonic... 

GEB-AN 

GAB 

Gf  TlUM 

GEB-ANO 

Gothic 

gib- an 

Saf 

gtb-um 

gib-ans 

Anglo-Saxou ' 

gicfan 

gedf-an 

English 

give 

gave 

gave 

Dutch  

gcv-en 

Saf 

gavcH 

ge-gev-en 

Gennaa  ... 

geb-en 

gab 

gab-en 

ge- geb-en 

Icelandic  ... 

gefa 

S"f 

gaf-um 

gcftnn 

Swedish 

gifva 

^of 

gofv-0 

gifv-en 

Danish 

^v-e 

gem 

gave 

giv^t 

'  In  Gothic,  Dutch,  Gennan,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  I  give  far'an^Xsi 
travel,  instead  of '  shake,'  which  is  not  use<l. 

*  In  Gothic*  the  diphthongs  a/,  au  replace  the  vowels  when  r 
fallows ;  see  p.  16$.       Dntdi  and  Gennan  I  give  the  verb  brwk» 

'  In  the  A.S.^*-^bM,  gM^tg^^on,  the  ^*  or  ^ isa  snbstitntsco  for 
gi  the  vowels  aie  really    tf,  4. 
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5.  DRINK -coojngation.   (Conj.  IIL  in  Sievcn.) 


Infin. 

Fast  sing. 

Fast  plur. 

Fcut  part. 

Teutonic... 

Gothic 

Aiiglo-Saxou 

English 

Dutch  

Germaa 
Icelandic  . . . 
I  Swedish 
Daoifh 

DRKNK-AN 

driggk-an 

drim-an 

drink 

drink-cn 

trink-en 

drtkk-a 

dri(k-a 

drikk't 

DRANK 

draggk 

dranc 

drank 

dronk 

trank 

drakk 

drcuk 

drak 

DRUNK-17M 

drtii^s^k-um 

drtitu  -on 

drank 

dronk-en 

trank  tn 

dmkk-um 

dmcho 

drakkre 

DRUNK-ANO 
dri/f^gk-ans 
drunc-cn 
drunk 
geJrotih-en 
getrunk-en 
drukk'inn 
dniik-cti 
drukk-ei 

6.  DRIVE -conjugation.    (Conj.  i.  iu  Sievers.) 

Infin* 

Fatt  sing. 

Fast  piur. 

Fast  part. 

Teutonic... 
Gothic 
Anglo-Saxon 
English 

Dutch  

German 
Icelandic  ... 
Swedish  ... 
Dwush  ... 

DRts-AN 

drcih- an 

drif-an 
drtve 

drijv-en 

ircib-en 

drhht 

DRAIB 

draib 

drdf 

drpoe 

dree/ 

tricb 

dreif 

dref 

drev 

DRIB-DM 

dr{!>  uin 

driJ-on 

drove 

drcv-en 

ti'ich  en 

dri/titn 

dre/v-0 

dm* 

DRIB-AKO 

drib- am 

drif-en 

dmhtn 

gi-drru-en 
ge-tri:h  cn 
drif'inn 
dri/ven 
drtv-st 

7.  CHOOSE -conjugatioii.  (Conj.  IL  in  Sievoa.) 

Infin* 

Past  sing' 

Past  ptur. 

Past  part. 

Teutonic... 
Gothic 
Anglo-Saxon 
English  ... 

Dntcb  

German 
Icelandic  ... 
Swedj&h^  ... 
Danish'  ... 

KEUS-AN 

JHrns'-am 

ct^os-an 

choose 

Het-en 

{er)kies-en 

kjh'  a 

bjuda 

byd-€ 

KAUS 

kans 

cias 

chose 

koos 

{erytar 

kaus 

bud 

bod 

KUS-UM 

kus'Um 

cur-on 

chose 

koz-cn 

{erybtr^ 

kus-um 

bod-o 

bSd-t 

KUS-ANO 

kns-ans 

cor-cn 

chrs-rn 

ge  ko:.  en 

{eri'or-en 

kos  inn 

bud-en 

bud'ti 

'  In  Swedish  and  Danish  I  substitute  bjud-a,  byd-e,  to  bid,  offer ; 
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§  164.  We  can  hence  compile  a  table  which  will  give  an 

approximate  value  of  the  vowel-sounds  in  ihc  different 
languages.  It  is  not  altogether  correct,  because  some  of 
the  modern  lanLnjai^es  have  altered  the  old  values  of  the 
sounds.  Thus  the  mod.  G.  pj).  gc-irieb-en,  driNen,  has  been 
substituted  ioi ge-irib-m^  so  that  the  original  German  sound 
really  answering  to  our  short  i  was  also  short  1.  Such 
substitutions  must  be  allowed  for. 

Comparative  Table  of  Vowel-sounds,  as  deduced  f&om 

Strong  Vsrbal  Stems. 

[The  stems  selected  are:  faU  (stem  i),  skaJU  (i)»  hear  (a),^»M  (s), 

£or  Teut.  A  ;  shake  (3),  for  Teut.  long  O;  bear  (3),  for  Teut.  long  i€; 
^ar(i),  give  (i),  drink  (i),  for  E ;  bear  (4),  for  O  ;  drive  (I,  3,  4),  for 
long  I,  AI,  snd  I ;  choou  (i,  2,  5,  4),  for  EU,  AU,  axA  U,  j 


Tkutohic... 

A 

6 

A 

E 

0 

\ 

AI 

I 

EU 

AU 

u 

Gothic 

a 

0 

e 

<*,  ai 

au 

ei 

ai 

1 

iu 

au 

Anglo^Ssxofi 

ut,a 

6 

e,  1,  eo 

0 

/ 

d 

1 

I'O,  u 

/a 

u,o 

English  ... 

a,  0 

CO 

d 

ea,  i 

0 

i 

0 

i 

f ou 

U,  0 

Dutch  

a 

0€ 

c;  i 

0 

V 
ei 

ee 

I* 

ie 

00 

0 

Germaa  ... 

a,  ah 

uk 

a 

* 

0 

a' 

ie 

0 

0 

Icelandic  ... 

a 

6 

d 

e 

0 

i 

• 

it 

i 

jS 
> 

au 

U,  0 

Swedish  ... 

5 

u 

tf,  i 

u 

i 

e 

i 

0 

u 

Danish 

a 

oe 

a 

a,  i 

aa 

i 

i 

u 

§  165.  This  table  is  not,  perhaps,  exact  in  all  paiticulars, 
as  regards  the  modem  forms,  but  it  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of 
what  may  be  expected.  The  principal  results  are  the  following. 

(1 )  The  Teut.  A  may  be  lengthened  to  A  >  6  or  long  iB. 

(2)  The  '!  <  ut.  II  maybe  'graded  '  to  A  (Aryaii  O)  on  llie 
one  oi  .iliered  (if  altered)  to  U  or  O, 

(3)  The  T«Mit.  i  ma/  be  graded  by  being  strengthened  to 
AI,  or  weakened  to  I. 

(4)  The  Teut.  £U  may  be  graded  by  being  strengthened 
to  AU,  or  weakened  to  U* 

^  Sub&Ututed  for  the  values  in  the  tables ;  see  the  rcmaiks  above. 
*  A,S.^9,/a  commonly  become £.  long/. 
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We  thus  form  four  groups  of  sounds  which  are  related  by 
gradation.  In  cases  a,  3,  and  4,  we  may  collect  them  as 
follows:^ 

The  E-group  ;  E,  A,  U  or  O. 
The  I-group ;  1,  I,  AI. 
The  U-group  :  EU,  U,  AU. 

I  here  caii  the  second  the  I-group  because  all  the  varieties 
contain  I;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  call  the  last  the 
U-group ;  but  the  true  starting-points  are  1  and  £U. 

We  may  also  note  some  of  the  results  as  follows. 

Teut  A :  remains  as  a  usually  ;  A.  S.  also  has  ea  (before 
/,  r,  h,  or  after ^,  c,  sc) ;  also  i£\  also  0  (chiefly  before  m  and 
«).    See  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gram.  §§  49-84.  throughout. 

Teut.  O,  for  A ;  here  Gothic  has  long  0^  to  which  answers 
A.S.  6^  E.  00. 

Teut  M  (see  Sieveis,  {  45,  6) :  here  Gothic  has  long  to 
which  .answers  A.  S.  d  (commonly  £.  «(r  or  ti). 

Teut  £ :  regularly  weakened  to  t  in  Gothic,  except  before 

r,  h,  hw^  when  it  appears  as  a  slioa  ai.  In  A.  S.  it  often 
remains  as  t- ;  or  becomes  i  (chiefly  before  m  and  n) ;  or  to 
(before  /,  r,  K), 

Teut.  O;  occurs  in  Gothic  before  r,  hy  kuo^  when  it 
appears  as  au.  A.  S.  has  0,  chiefly  before  r  and  /.  (In 
fact  or  J  nil  represent  the  vocalic  r  and  /.) 

Teut  I :  usually  remains  f  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

Teut.  1 :  Goth.  ci\  Du.  ij\  G.      the  rest,  /. 

Teut.  A I :  Goth.  ai\  A.S.  il;  IceL  «*;  E,  (commoiii^  )  d\ 
G.  eit     ;  the  rest,  /. 

Teut.  U  :  Goth.,  Swed.,  Dan.  « ;  A.  S.  and  IceL  u^o\  Du. 
and  G.  o  [also  G.  u\ 

Teut  £U :  Goth,  iu ;  A.  S.  (and  ») ;  IceL  j6\  Swed 
ju  ;  Dan.  J ;  G.,  Du.  ie ;  E.  long  iK 

1  E,.  (hoose  is  an  exceptional  form ;  the  right  vowel  is  ee^  as  in  the 
verbs  cUave  (for  *cUcvc\  crup^/ruu^  4t€th*,  The  M.E.  foxm  is  chtS'tH 
^witb  the  former  e  long). 
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Teut.  AU  :  Goth,,  IceL  au\  A.  S.  €a\  G.,  Du.  b\  Swed., 

Dan.  lonir  o. 

Lastly,  if  ibe  Table  in  §  154  be  compared  with  that  in 
§  80,  p.  96,  which  was  ohtained  from  different  considerations, 
the  results  will  be  found  to  agree  in  all  essential  particulars. 

§  166.  We  are  now  able  to  compare  some  at  least  of  the 
vowel'-sounds  in  different  languages.  By  way  of  examples, 
we  may  take  the  following.  The  Teutonic  long  i  was 
pronomiced  like  «€  in  huL  Tlus  soand  is  still  preserved  in 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Danish.  It  was  also  so  pronounced 
in  A.  S.  and  M.E.  But  in  £.,  Dutch,  and  German,  it  has 
suffered  a  precisely  simitar  alteration.  It  has  been  moved 
on,  as  if  by  a  new  gradation,  from  i  to  AI  ;  so  that  the 
Du.  ij,  G.  eiy  and  E.  long  i  are  all  now  sounded  precisely 
alike,  i.  e.  as  /'  in  bite  Or  again,  we  may  consider  the  A.  S.  <i, 
whence  came  the  K.  0  in  stone,  and  compare  it  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  A.  S.  a  has  not  always  the  same  value,  but  most 
often  it  has  the  value  indicated  in  §  155,  i.  e.  it  answers  to 
Teut  AI.  We  should  expect  this  to  answer  to  Du.  long 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  Du.  sken  answering  to  A.  S.  tt6n 
and  £.  sUm,  In  conj.  6,  stem  a,  the  G.  corresponding  sound 
would  seem  to  be  iSf,  but  the  &ct  is  that  the  G.  tri^  (drove)  is 
a  modem  form;  the  O. H.G.  was  dreih  or  irtib,  and  the 
M.  H.  G.  \!zs>  treih.  Hence  the  G.  a  is  the  right  equivalent 
of  A. S.  <f,  as  in  G.  Stiin^  a  stone,  llavini;  ubiained  this 
result,  we  are  prepared  to  find  other  similar  examples,  of 
which  a  few  may  be  cited.  E.  bom^  A.  S.  bdn^  Du. 
bone,  leg,  shank ;  G.  Bciyt,  a  leg.  E.  whole^  A.  S.  hdl^  Du. 
heel,  G.  hn'L  E.  oalh^  A.  S.  Du.  ted,  G.  Eid.  E.  oakj 
A.  S.      Du.  eek^  G.  Eich-e,  £.  soap^  A.  S.  sdp-e^  Du.  zeep, 

^  The  initrmtdiaU  lonnd  belwca  i  («e  in  htii)  tnd  oi  {i  in  hiU)  is  H 
(a  in  name).  This  is  tnppoied  to  have  been  the  sound  of  E.  f  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  Observe  that  Gennan  actually  retains  the  archaic  spell- 
ing' IVetUf  cofxespooding  to  a  time  when  that  word  was  pranomiGed  like 
E.  veim* 
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G.  Scif-c.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  A.  S.  d  answers 
to  Du.  and  G.  ei  in  all  cases,  for  the  G.  «,  e.g.,  may 
also  represent  Teut.  long  i  (p.  170),  but  we  see  here  quite 
sufficient  regularity  to  shew  what  we  may  often  expect,  and 
we  can  also  see  that  differences  of  vowel-sound  in  the  modem 
forms  of  related  languages  may  easily  arise  from  the  same 
original  sound  in  the  common  'I  i-uionic  type. 

§  167.  As  I  have  already,  in  Chapter  V,  explained  the  A.  S. 
long  vowei-sounds  at  some  length,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  them,  as  we  can  now  more  easily  do,  with  their 
German  and  Teutonic  equivalents.  For  this  purpose  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  upon  each  sound,  vnthout  giving  every 
detail,  beginning  with  §  42. 

The  A.  S.  a  (long  a).  In  many  cases  this  answers  to 
Teut.  AI,  G.  ei,  as  explained  in  §  156.  Examples :  hva,  two, 
G.  ziv€i\  hdl,  Nvhole,  G.  heil\  ddl^  dole,  G.  Theil]  dp^  oath, 
G.  £id ;  cldffy  cloth,  G.  Kleid  (a  dress) ;  Idp^  loath,  G.  leid 
(troublesome);  gdsi^  ghost,  G.  Geist\  hds^  hoarse,  G«  heis^; 
ifif,  one,  G.  ein*  sfdn,^  stone,  G.  Sieih;  ddn,  bone,  G.  Bern 
(leg) ;  hdm,  home,  G.  ffeim ;  ddh,  dough,  G.  Tag,  &c  But 
there  is  a  second  value  of  the  German  equivalent,  which  is 
less  common,  viz.  t/j ;  as  in  rd,  roe,  G.  jRe/i ;  slu,  bloe,  G. 
Schieh'f ;  wd,  woe,  G.  Wih ;  gd^  go,  G.  i:ch-e ;  hi,  toe, 
G.  Z€h-e\  idr,  lore,  G.  LeAr-e;  sdr^  sore,  allied  to  G.  sehr, 
sorely,  very;  mdr^e,  more,  G.  mehr.  This  sound  is,  in 
general,  merely  another  development  of  the  same  Teut  AI, 
and  either  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  or  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  following  h  ov  r  \  dius  A.S.  rd  \>  also  spelt 
rdh'y  and  A.S.  sId  is  a  contracted  form  for  *sldh-e'f  see 
further  in  Kluge  s  Eiym.  G.  Diet. 

§  158.  The  A.  8.  6  (long  e).    This  most  often  arises  from 

    * 

a  mutation  of  ^,  as  explained  in  Chap*  XI.  Thus  £.  /eet^ 
As  S,///,  is  the  pi.  of/oo/,  A,S,/oo/;  cf.  G.  Fuss,  foot,  pi. 
^Usse,   Hence  we  shall  often  find  that  the  corresponding  G. 

sound  is  long  u.    Examples :  A.  to  feel,  Q./Uhi-m ; 
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gren^,  green,  G.  grUn;  ciU't,  keen,  bold»  G.  kahn;  k/d^an, 
to  heed,  G.  JUU-en;  dr/d-an,  to  breed,  G.  hrUi-m^  to  hatch ; 
m^t-iy  sweet,  G.  sUss ;  gril-any  to  greet,  G.  griiss-en*  But 
there  are  several  examples  in  which  the  A.  S.  /  has  another 

origin ;  thus  h/h,  high,  is  a  shorter  form  of  h/ahf  high,  and 
corresponds,  regularly,  to  G.  hack. 

§  159.  The  A.  S.  i  (long  i).  This  commonly  answers  to 
G.  ei)  see  §  156.  Examples :  A.  S.  I>i.  hy,  G.  hn;  fr-cn,  iron, 
G.  Sis-en;  Awfi,  while,  G.  H^ai-e,  &c.  It  is  very  easy  to 
multiply  examples. 

$  160.  The  A.  8. 6  (long  o).  This  commonly  answers  to 
Teut  0;  see  the  pt  t  of  sAaAe  in  §  153.  The  A.  S./ar-an, 
to  go,  makes  the  pt.  t,/6r\  with  which  cf.  G.  fuhr;  so  that 
A. S.  ^commonly =G.  long  u  or  uh.  Examples:  sc6t  shoe, 
G.  Schtth ;  dSn^  to  do,  G.  thun ;  iS,  too,  G.  zu ;  swSr,  swore, 
G.  schu'ur;  fl6r,  floor,  G.  Flur  \  siSl,  stool,  G.  Stuhl\  hSf^ 
huol,  G.  Huf  \  blod,  blood,  G.  JUui  \,  hrSd,  brood,  (j.  Brnt\ 
h6d,  hood,  G.  Hut\  rSd,  rood,  G.  Ivuih-e,  &c.  The*  (i. 
kith!,  cool  M.  II.  G.  kiiek,  is  allied  to  an  unmodified  form 
kuoly  appearing  in  M.  H.  G.  kuol-haus,  a  cooling  house  ;  and 
this  latter  agrees  exactly  with  A.  S.  cSl,  cool  Two  important 
examples  occur  in  A.  S.  hrSdor^  brother,  G.  Bruder ;  and 
mSdor^  mother,  G.  Mutter^  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  this 
G.  long  tf,  answering  to  a  Teut  long  0,  was  really  A.  in  the 
Aryan  parent-speech.  We  thus  get  the  remarkable  variety 
of  long  voweb  seen  in  Lat.  mater ^  Doric  Gk.  furnjp,  Attic 
pxfrt\p^  A.  S.  mSdar,  O.  H.  G.  muotar  (G.  Mutter) ;  or  again, 
in  Lat.y%i/j,  Gk.  ^ij-yor,  A.  S.  h6€,  G.  Buch-,  a  becch-tree. 

§  161.  The  A.  8.  li  (long  n).  It  was  shewn  in  §  46  iliat 
the  A.  S.  has  beon  developed  into  the  modern  diphthoni; 
ou,  as  in  hus^  a  house,  just  as  the  A.  S.  i  has  been  altered  to 
the  modem  diphthongal  long  /.  Both  of  these  chancres  have 
taken  place  in  German  also  ^  Just  as  the  O.  H.  G.  win  is 

*  The  reason,  in  both  languages,  iis  the  same.  I  have  already  given  it. 
See  p.  53,  Dote  a. 
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now  Wein  (£•  wine)^  so  the  O.  H.  G.  hiis  is  now  Ham  (£. 
kousi\  Examples :  hr^y  brow,  G.  Avgen^hraui ;  s&r^  sour, 
G.  sauer ;  yi^/,  foul,  G.  faul^  corrupt ;  Msy  house,  G.  Ham ; 

louse,  G.  Laus ;  wi^j,  mouse,  G.  Mam^  &c.  But  there 
are  cases  in  whicli  German  has  preserved  the  »  unchanged ; 
as  in  da,  thou.  G.  du ;  w/^,  now,  G.  nun  ;  r/^,  cow,  G.  Kuh. 
Such  instances  are  useful,  as  they  enable  the  Englishman  to 
realise  what  the  original  A.  S.  it  was  like,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  coo  (cow),  noo  (now),  moos  (mouse),  koos 
(house)  are  quite  common  words  in  provincial  English. 

§  162.  Tho  A.  S.  ^  (long  y).  As  found  in  A.  S.  w>\f,  pi. 
of  mils,  mouse,  it  answers  to  G.  iiu  in  Afdme^  mice.  The 
A.  S,/yl3^  filth,  may  be  compared  with  G.  Fdulniss,  rotten- 
ness. Much  the  same  sound  appears  in  hjr,  hire,  G.  Neucr ; 
/jfr^  lire,  G.  Feiur,  But  in  G.  Hatii^  hide,  A.  S.  hjfd,  and 
Braul^  bride,  A.  S.  brfd^  the  G.  an  has  suffered  no  modi- 
fication. 

§  163.  The  A.  S.  s6.  It  appears  from  the  3rd  stem  of  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  io  hear  (§  i -,3)  that  the  A.  S. 
answers  regularly,  in  some  rases,  to  G.  loni,^  a.  Examples; 
dl,  eel,G.  mM^  meal,  repast,  G.  Mahl\  d/^,  evening, 
G.  Abend\  sprdc^  speech,  G.  Sprach-e;  idd^  seed,  G.  Saat\ 
dddt  deed,  G.  Thai;  nidi,  needle,  G.  Nadel;  sldp^  sleep, 
G.  Schla/^  ftc  But  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
A.  S.  words  containing  are  mere  derivatives  from  words 
containing  a  (=G.  ft),  as  oxj)laiiiLd  m  tlie  next  chajaer.  In 
such  cases,  German  keeps  the  ei  of  the  more  primitive  word. 
Thus  A.  S.  hdl-an,  to  heal  (G.  heil-tn)  is  derived  from  A.  S. 
hdl^  whole  (G.  A«i/).  It  is  obvious  that  German  is  here  an 
excellent  guide  to  such  a  method  of  derivation. 

$  164.  The  A.  8.  ^  It  appears,  from  the  2nd  stem  of 
the  conjugation  of  choose  (§  153),  that  the  A.  S.  ea  represents 
Teut.  AU,  and  is  equivalent  to  G.  0.  Examples :  fl/a,  flea, 
G.  Floh\  ear-fy  ear,  G.  Ohr  \  /ast^  east,  G.  Ost\  bean,  bean, 
G«  Bobn-e;  sir^am^  suream,  G.  Sirom,   But  examples  are 
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not  wanting  in  which  G.  has  kept  the  Teut  au  unchanged ; 
as  in  he-riaf-ian^  to  bereave,  G.  U^auh^  \  Uaf^  leaf,  G. 
Laub',  siam^  a  seam,  G.  Smm ;  driam^  a  dream,  G.  Trmm ; 
b/afHy  beam,  G.  Bourn  (tree);  h/ap,  a  heap,  G.  Hauf-€\ 
hleap-an,  to  run  (leap),  G.  lauf-m ;  ciap^  a  bargain,  G.  Kauf 
(both  perhaj)s  from  Lat.  caup-o,  a  huckster,  though  KJuge 
considers  these  words  as  pure  Teutonic). 

§  165.  The  A.  S.  60.  It  appears,  from  the  ist  f?tem  of 
choose  (§  153),  that  the  A.  S.  /o  (Goth,  iu)  answers  to  Teut. 
EU,  G.  ie.  Examples  :  s/o,  she,  G.  sie ;  /eoh,  cattle  (fee),  G. 
Vieh;  Uo,  bee,  G.  Bie'ne\  d/or,  deer,  G.  Thier  (animal); 

beer,  G.  Bier ;  keel,  G.  Kiel ;  tioih^,  to  seethe, 
G.  sied-en,  ftc.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  an  A.S.  ^ 
arises  from  contraction;  and  here  G.  has  ei;  as  in  /r<^, 
three,  G.  drei]  frio,  free,  G.  frei\  ffmd,  fiend,  G.  Feind 
(enemy).  Another  contracted  form  occurs  in  A.  S.  j^w,  to 
see.  G.  ieh-cn. 

§  166.  The  above  examples  are  intended  to  bhcw  how  tiie 
same  original  Teut.  sound  mav  be  quite  differently  developed 
in  such  languages  as  modern  English  and  modern  German ; 
so  that,  for  example,  the  great  apparent  difference  between 
the  sounds  of  £.  flea  and  G.  Floh  can  be  explained ;  they 
are  different  developments  of  Teut  AU,  and  that  is  alL 
Grimm's  Law  only  enables  us  to  say  that,  in  such  a  pair  of 
words  as  the  £.  ioien  (A.  S.  tdceti)  and  the  G.  ZeicheH,  the  / 
is  regularly  shifted  to  a  G.  Z,  and  the  k  (A.  S.  r)  to  the  G.  eh. 
Bui  we  can  now  go  further,  and  say  that  the  A,  S.  d  and 
G.  «'arc  both  alike  develo])ed  from  Tout.  Al,  and  exaciiy 
corresp)ond.  Hence  the  iokctt  corresj)onds  to  the  G. 
Zcichen  all  the  way  through,  sound  for  sound;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  can  prove  such  an  original  identity  of  form  that 
words  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  cognate.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  bound  to  explain  not  the  consonants  alone,  but  the 
vowels  also.  If  anjrthing,  the  vowels  are  of  even  more  im> 
ponance  than  the  consonants,  as  they  enable  us  to  apply 
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a  mart  delieaU  Ust  It  is  not  till  this  principle  is  thoroughly 
understood  that  true  phiiulugy  bcgiiib.  Merc  hap-hazard 
comparisons  are  utterly  worthless. 

§  167.  Praotioal  application  of  the  principle  of 
gradation.  A  knowledge  of  gradation,  as  explained  above, 
enables  ns  to  tiace  relatianshipa  between  words  which  might 
otherwise  seem  unrelated.  Thas»  when  we  know  that  long  a 
and  short  a  are  connected  by  gradation,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  the  vowel  may  appear  as  short  a  in  one 
language  and  as  long  a  in  another.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Skt.  gap/ia^  a  hoof.  Here  the  Skt.  f,  though  pro- 
noonced  as  1,  is  weakened  from  k,  and  the  Skt.  is  an 
a^trated  so  that  the  Aryan  form  of  the  first  syUable  was 
SAP.  By  Grimm's  Law,  the  Aryan  k  and  p  answer  to  Teut 
h  and respectively,  thus  giving  the  Tent,  form  of  the  same 
syllable  as  haf.  If  the  a  be  graded  to  a,  it  becomes,  as 
above,  an  A.  S.  6,  whicli  gives  us  A.  S.  hS/,  a  hoof,  at  once. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Skt.  gapha^  which,  practically, 
differs  from  hSf  onlv  in  exhibiting  a  short  a  instead  of  n  lon;^ 
one  ui  the  first  syUable,  is  really  a^mUt  with  the  A.  S.  htf^ 
£.  kcof\  for  the  words  are  identical  in  meaning.  Similarly, 
we  can  perceive  such  connections  as  the  foUowing.  A.  S. 
mSna,  moon,  allied  to  Gk.  fi^in;,  moon ;  from  the  Aryan  root 
MA,  to  measure,  tlje  moon  being  the  measurer  of  time;  cf 
Skt.  mdf  to  measure  (§  160).  E.  /oodj  A.  S.  fo-da,  from 
the  root  pa,  to  feed ;  Skt.  p6,  to  feed.  E./tw/,  A.  S./>/,  SkL 
p6d  or  pad^  a  foot  £.  advantage,  A.  S.  G.  Busa^ 
reconciliation ;  strengthened  from  the  Teut  base  bat,  good, 
preserved  in  Goth,  bai^ita,  better,  hat'tsis^  best ;  where  batss 
Aryan  bhad,  as  seen  m  Skt.  bhad-ra,  excellent.  E.  stool, 
A.  S.  stSl,  a  chair,  support ;  G.  Siuhly  chair,  throne  ;  Gk. 
erifXif,  a  pillar,  named  from  being  hrmly  set  up ;  from  the 
Aryan  root  stA,  to  stand  firm.  £.  cool,  A.  S.  c6l,  allied  to 
loeL  kal-a  (pt  t  k&),  to  freeze ;  A.  S*  ceal-d^  O.  Mercian 
fal-d{i  33)i£*         Gf.Lat^(f/-ir,froet   ^htmgh^  A.S.^ 
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an  arm,  shcnilder,  bough,  branch ;  led.  h4g^^  shooider 
of  an  animal,  bm  (of  a  ship);  cognate  with  Gk«  irqx-«t(for 
*^X-««)>  Ann,  Skt  h^h-u  (for  Hh6ghd^,  arm,  Pm  hM, 
arm. 

$  168.  The  A.  S.  6  does  not  always  arise  from  Tent,  d ; 

and  we  may  here  convenienily  discuss  four  words  of  special 
interest  in  which  the  A.  S.  6  arises  from  the  loss  of  n  in  the 
combination  <w,  the  0  being  lengthened  by  compensation 
to  make  up,  as  it  were,  for  the  loss  of  the  consonant,  because 
a  greater  stress  is  thus  thrown  upon  it.  Again,  on  is  a 
frequent  A.  S.  and  M.  E.  substitution  for  an  earlier  an,  owing 
to  the  A.  S.  habit  of  changing  a  into  o  before  nasals.  Modem 
English  has  the  later  form  bond  as  well  as  hand^.  Hence 
£.^<00ff,  A.  S.^^,  stands  for  *gcm  =  *g<ms\  cf.  G.  Gam^  a 
goose,  Lat  ams-er  (for  *ham-ir  s  *ghan>er\  Gk*  xh^  (for 
*X<^)*  Skt.  hoMs^t  a  swan.  So  also  E.  tooih,  A.S.  iS^, 
is  for  *im9  =  */at0 ;  c£  Lat  acc.  dmi-emt  Gk.  acc.  ^donr-a, 
Skt.  dani-a,  tooth.  E.  other^  A.  S.  S9er,  stands  for  *onder  ss 
*anSer ;  Goth,  anthar,  oilier,  Skt.  aniara.  Lastly,  E.  ^m^M, 
A.  S.  569^  is  for  '^-^w^  =  *sand  \  cf.  Dan.  sand,  true,  Tee!. 
sann-r,  true  (put  for  *saTid-r,  by  assimilation) ;  Teut,  s.antho, 
true,  second  grade  from  Aryan  sent-.  This  sent-  meant 
'  being,'  or  '  existent,'  or  *  actual,'  whence  the  sense  of '  true  ' 
easily  resulted ;  it  appears  in  the  Lat.  acc.  ab-smhem^  being 
away,  pra^tttU'cm,  being  near  at  hand;  and  it  is  dear  that 
this  siMT*  is  short  for  bs-knt-,  which  is  nothing  but  a  pre* 
sent  participial  form  from  the  Aryan  root  is,  to  be,  as  seen 
In  Skt.  as,  to  be,  Lat  es-te*  It  is  not  probable  that  such  an 
abstract  sense  as  *  be '  was  the  original  sense  of  this  root ;  it 
most  likely  meant  10  '  breathe* ;  as  seen  in  the  Skt.  as-n,  \iLal 
breath,  life.  Thus  ^ //i  is  simply  *that  which  livet>,  lience 
a  reality  or  truth.  The  corresponding  word  in  Ski.  is  ^nnf, 
which,  as  Benfey  explains  at  p.  63  (s.  v.  as),  is  properly  the 

'  Smd  fint  ocean  in  the  OmmliiiD,  and  k  of  Sctad.  origin ;  not 
English  (A.  S.),  at  wrongly  autfked  to  my  DictionMy. 
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pres.  part  of  or,  to  be,  but  meaat  abo  right,  virtuous,  steady, 
venerable,  exoeUent.  The  feminine  form  was  reduced  to  sati^ 
with  the  sense  of '  a  virtuous  wife ' ;  and  this  term  was  after- 
wards applied  to  a  widow  who  irnmol  ited  herself  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  This  is  tlie  word  uhich  we 
usually  write  suiiee^  and  incorrectly  ap[)l}'  to  the  burning  of 
a  widow.  The  Skt.  short  a  being  sounded  as  the  K.  fi  in 
mud^  we  have  turned  saii  into  suitee,  just  as  we  write  jungle^ 
punch,  pundii,  httngakWf  thug,  Punjaub,  for  the  same  reason. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  philology  is  the  bringing 
together  of  many  words  which  at  first  sight  look  unrelated ; 
and  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  same  root  bs,  to  live,  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  the  words  following,  viz.  am,  art,  is, 
soothy  sin  (English)  ;  essence,  eniity,  ab-seni,  present  (Latin) ; 
eu'  (prefix),  (palayonlo-logy  (Greek);  znd  sutt-ee  (Sanskrit). 

§  169.  But  the  most  important  application  of  the  principle 
of  gradation  is  the  following.  We  see  that  each  strong  verb 
possesses  four  stems,  some  of  which  are  often  much  alike. 
Thus,  omitting  suffixes,  the  stems  of  scac-an,  to  shake,  are 
(i)  uac'  (a)  seSc'  (3)  scSc-  (4)  scac-,  yielding  only  two  varieties, 
via.  sca€'f  teSc'.  It  is  found  that  derived  words,  chiefly  sub- 
stantives (sometunes  adjectives),  do  not  always  preserve  the 
primitive  stem  {scac"),  hut  are  sometimes  formed  from  the 
variant  {scSc-).  Thus  the  mod.  E.  shape,  sb.,  agrees  with  the 
stem  seap-  of  scap-an,  to  shape ;  but  the  A.  S.  sc6p,  a  poet,  lit. 
a  shaper  of  song,  agrtes  with  the  stem  sc6p^  seen  in  the  pt.  t. 
sing,  of  the  same  verb.  It  is,  however,  not  correct  to  say 
that  sc6p^  a  poet,  is  derived  from  the  pt.  t.  scSp ;  we  may  only 
say  that  it  is  derived  from  that  strengthened  form  of  the  base 
which  appears  in  the  past  tense.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
case  as  occurs  with  respect  to  the  Gk.  Xffiir-«ii',  to  leave,  pcrf. 
X^Xoiv-a  (§  134).  We  find  the  adj.  XoMr^^»  remaining;  not 
foimed  from  the  perf.  XtAour-a,  but  exhibiting  the  same 
gradaiian  as  that  which  appears  in  X^Xonr-o.  If  now  we 
employ  the  symbol  <  to  signify  'derived  fiom/  and  the 
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symbol  ||  to  signify  *a  base  wuh  the  same  L-^rcuiation  as,'  we 
may,  with  perfect  correctness,  express  the  eiyiiiology  o{  scSpy 
a  poet,  by  writing  scSpy  sb.  <  B  scSp^  pL  t.  of  scdp-an,  to  shape. 
This  is  sometimes  loosely  expressed  by  omitting  the  symbol  |, 
but  it  mttst  ahtfoys  be  imdersiiwi;  so  that  if  at  any  time,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  should  speak  of  u^,  a  poet,  as  being 
*  derived  from  the  pt  t  of  scap-an,'  this  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  loose  and  inaccurate  way  of  saying  that  ii  is  '  derived 
from  a  base  with  ilie  same  gradation  as  scop*  And  this  is 
all  that  is  meant  when  E.  sbs.  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
forms  of  the  past  tenses  and  past  participles  of  strong  verbs. 

{ 170.  The  result  of  the  last  section  is  important,  because 
most  English  grammars  neglect  it.  Instances  are  given  in 
Loth's  AngelsSchsischenglische  Grammatik,  but  they  are 
taken  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  do  dol  clearly  bung  out  Lhe 
survival  of  the  principle  in  the  modern  language.  As  thii, 
point  has  been  so  much  neglected,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  such  examples  of  gradation  as  I  have  observed 
in  modem  English,  and  now  subjoin  them ;  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  list  is  complete. 

$  171.  /WAconjugation.  There  are  no  examples  of 
derivatives  from  a  secondary  stem,  because  the  past  tense 
is  formed  by  retluplicaiion,  not  by  gradation.  The  verb  fo 
flU  is  derived,  not  by  gradation,  but  by  mutation,  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter  (§  19s  fi).  From  the  primary  stem  we 
have  such  substantives  as  fall^  kM^  span,  ftc ;  where  the 
derivation  is  obvious. 

{ 172.  •9Aa4»>-conjugation.  There  are  no  modem  examples 
of  derivatives  from  the  second  stem,  except  m  ihe  ca5;e 
of  sokf,  sokt'fi,  A.vS.  soc,  soc-n  <  II  xc>V,  pt.  t.  of  sac -an,  to 
contend;  and  in  the  doubtful  case  oi  groove,  K.S.  grof  (?) 
<  II  gf'^ff  pt*  t.  of  graf-aUf  to  grave,  cut.  But  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  the  A.S.  is  unauthorised  and  imaginary ; 
that  groaot  is  a  word  of  late  introduction  into  English,  b^n^ 
unknown  in  the  M.E.  period;  and  that  it  was  merely 
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borrowed  from  Du.  groroe^.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  still 
applies;  for  Du.  groeve  is  derived  from  the  stem  seen  in 
groef^  pt.  t.  of  l>u.  graven^  to  grave. 

§  173.  -^<'^7r-conjugation.  The  stems  are  {i)ber-  (2)  Ixrr- 
(3)  bdr-  (4)  bor-^  as  seen  in  ber-OHt  to  bear;  or  (i)  nim- 
(2)  nam-  (3)  ndm-  (4)  num-,  as  seen  in  mnhon^  to  take. 
The  following  are  derivatives  from  the  and  stem :  £.  bair'n 
(child),  A.S.  htar-n  <  1 6ar  {^^iar),  pt  t  of  ^r-ofi,  to  bear. 
Also  £.  dar-m,  A.  S.  bear-m,  the  lap ;  from  the  same. 

£.  share,  as  in  plough^hart^  A.  S.  uear{tsi*scar)  <  |  scar 
(for  •*rflr),  pt.  t  of  sctr»an,  mer*cn,  to  shear. 

E.  gual-m,  A.  S.  cweal-rn  {  =  *cwal-m),  pcslilcncc,  death 
<  D  A.  S.  rtfW  (=.*cwa[)^  pt.  t.  of  A.  S.  cwel-un,  to  die, 
which  is  now  spelt  qum'l. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  hitr,  A.  S.  biir  <  A  bdr-on,  pt.  L  pi.  of 
hereon,  to  bear. 

From  the  4th  stem :  bur^den,  bttr-then,  A.  S.  byr-dm,  a 
load  <  (by  mutation)  |  dor-en,  pp^  of  6er-an,  to  bear  (f  193). 
Similarly  Sir-^/k,  A.  S.  ge-^'d. 

£.  Ao^,  A.  S.  Aal,  a  hollow,  cave  <  B  M-^ty  pp.  of  A.  S. 
Af/-<MS  to  hide. 

E.  score,  A.  S.  xf(?r,  a  score,  i.c.  twenty  <  |  scor-en,  pp.  of 

Sit  /  -an,  to  slicar,  cuL. 

We  may  also  note  here  that  mm-b-k  and  numb  are  both 
from  A.  S.  nim-an.  10  take ;  the  latter  adj.  was  actually  formed 
from  the  pp.  num-en, 

§174.  The^'itv-conjugation. 

From  the  2nd  stem :  lay,  v.,  A.  S.  Ucg-an  <  (by  mutation) 
I  lag  (^*kig\  pt  t  of  li^-an^  to  lie  (§  19a  a). 

£.  sei,  A.S.  seii-an  <  (by  mutation)  I  sai  (^*saf),  pt.  t  of 
siU-an,  to  stt  (§  192  a).  Likewise  £.  seU-U,  a  bench, 

£.  irade  (not  found  in  A.  S.)  <  ||  irad  (ss*/radj,  pt  t  of 
/red-an,  to  tread. 

*  *  Groepe,  or  Cron't,  a  Furrow'  •  Hexham's  Du.  Diet.  1658.  1  know 
of  no  authority  iot  jp^ocvt  as  an  E.  word  older  than  bkumer  (1671). 
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E*  ttwm,  A.  S.  wag-n  <  D  wt^,  pt.  t.  fiiw^-an,  to  carry. 
£.  wreekf  M.  £.  wrak,  that  which  is  driven  ashore  <  |  A.  S. 
nror  (=*t«r«f),  pt.  t  of  wrec-an,  to  drive  (to  wreak).  Also 

E.  wreichy  A.  S.  wrac-ca^  likewise  <  1]  wrac. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E.  speech,  A.  S.  spdc-e,  older  form 
sprckc-e  <  |j  sprdc-on,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  sprt-c-an,  to  speak.  So  also 
the  Scand.  word  seai  (I cel.  sceit)  is  to  be  compared  with  A.S. 
sdi-ottf  pt.  t.  pi.  of  stU-an^  to  sit. 

From  the  4th  stem :  £,  /ai^r,  A.  S.  i^-er  <  B  i^-en,  pp. 
of  lu^-an^  to  He* 

E.  bead^  A.  S.  ^^d^  a  prayer  <  |  ^4f-«»,  pp.  of  htdd-^^  to 
pray.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  Scand.  words  also. 
Thus  E.  UnVf  A.  S.  lag-u^  borrowed  from  Icel.  lag^  order,  pi. 
log  (with  sing,  sense)  law  <  II  Icel.  Id  (for  *lag),  pt.  t.  of 
iiggja,  to  lie;  the  'law '  is  '  tliaL  whicii  lies'  or  is  scLiied. 

§  176.    The  </r/«^-conjugation. 

From  the  2nd  stem:  E.  hend,  v.,  A.  S.  bend-an,  to  fasten 
a  string  on  a  bow,  and  so  to  bend  it,  from  A.  S.  bend,  a  band, 
which  is  derived  {hy  mutation)  from  a  base  parallel  with  band^ 
pt.  t.  of  brnd-an  (§  198  o). 

£,  cram^  A.  S.  aramm-im  <  ||  ^osist,  pt  t.  of  aimm-atf,  to 

E.  drench^  A.  S.  drenc-an  <  (by  mutation)  |  dratu^  pt,  t  of 
drincHM,  to  drink  (§192  a). 

E.  nudl,  A.  S.  lyifoA;  steeped  grain  <  ||  meedi,  pt  of  meH'on, 

to  melt,  hciicc  to  steep,  soften.  (We  may  observe  that  the 
A.  S.  pp.  mulltn  is  still  in  use.) 

E.  quench,  A.  S.  ctvenc-an<  (by  mutation)  ji  cwanCf  pt.  t. 
of  cwinc-an^  to  become  extinguished. 

£.  sotig^  M.  E.  songy  sang^  A.  S.  xtfj^  <  ||  sang,  pL  L  of 
sing^riy  to  sing.  Soalso  xi>^^,  A.  S.  seng-an  (to  make  to  sing), 
to  scorch  (alluding  to  the  singing  noise  made  by  burning 
logs),  derived  by  mutation  from  the  same  stem  «ai^({  19s  ^). 

£•  tienekf  A.S.  fUne  <  (by  mutation)  |  x/w,  pt.  t  of 
iSitnc-aUf  to  stinL 
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E.  ihon^,  A.  S.  pwang,  <  \\  *}mmng^  pL  t.  of  *jnving-an^ 
only  found  in  O.  Fries,  thwing-at  O.  Sax.  ihwing-any  to  con- 
strain, compress. 

£.  through  M.  £.  throngs  thrattg^  A.  S.  prang  <  |  Pratig, 
pt  t.  of Prtng-atty  to  crowd. 

£.  wan^f  A.  &  wand-^r-ian^  frequentative  verb  <  |  wtrnd^ 
pt.  t  of  wmd^an^  to  wind,  turn  about  So  also  E.  wand^ 
originally  a  pliant  rod,  that  could  be  wound  or  woven;  and 
even  £.  wend,  to  go,  formed  hy  mutation  (19a  a). 

£.  -ward  as  a  suffix  (in  Unward^  Ac),  A.  S.  -weard  (Goth. 
'Wairth-s)  <  ii  A.  S.  wearP,  pt.  t  of  weor/f-an^  to  become, 
orig.  to  be  turned  to. 

E.  marpy  threads  stretched  lengthwise  in  a  loom,  A,  S. 
iv€arp  <  II  wearp^  pt.  t.  of  weorp-an^  to  castj  throw,  throw 
across. 

£.  wrang-U,  frequentative  from  the  stem  wrongs  pt.  t.  of 
wrmg-<My  to  twist,  strain,  wring.  So  also  wrongs  adj.,  A.  S. 
wrong,  Le.  perverse,  from  the  same  stem.  We  may  also 
note  that  £.  swam-p  is  allied  to  swamm,  pt*  t.  of  smmm-^^ 
to  swim.  Similarly  the  Scand.  word  stang,  a  pole,  stake 
(Icel.  siang-r)  is  to  be  compared  with  A.  S.  siang,  pt.  t.  of 
tfing-an,  to  sting,  poke. 

From  the  3rd  stem :  E.  borough,  A.  S.  burg  <  u  burg-on, 
pt.  t.  pi.  of  beorg-an,  to  krcp,  protect. 

From  the  4th  siem  :  K.  borrow^  A.  S.  borg-ian,  verb  iurmed 
from  borhy  borg,  s.,  a  f)lednre  <  ||  horr^-en,  pp.  ol  btorg-an,  to 
keep.  So  also  buryy  A.  S.  byrg-an^  formed  by  mutation  boxn 
the  same  stem  ({  193). 

£.  bund^U  <  |  b§md-en,  pp^  oibind^m,  to  bind. 

£.  rrumi,  A.  S.  frum-a  <  0  cnmm-^,  pp.  of  crtmm-an,  to 
cram,  squeeze. 

£.  dmnk^d  <  I  drwu'en^  pp.  of  drmc^,  to  drink. 

$  176.  The  dh'vf-coDjugation. 

From  the  ist  stem:  E.  chine,  a  fissure  in  a  sea-cliff,  A. S. 
cm-Uj  a  fissure  <  U  cin-an,  to  spUt,  crack. 
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E  ripe,  A.  S.  rip-e,  adj.  <  U  rip-an,  to  reap.  Hence  ripe 
is  *  fit  for  reaping.' 

stirrup^  A.S.  ti^-rdp^  lit  rope  to  climb  or  mount 
by  <  D  si^-^  to  dimb. 

E.  ijK>  A.  S.  si^-Q,  a  pen  for  cattle ;  from  the  same. 

From  the  and  stem :  £.  aSade,  M.  E.  oBoad  <  |  A.  S.  44dd, 
pt.  t.  of  db(d-an,  to  abide. 

E.  dough,  A.  S.  ddh  <  ||  *</<fA,  pt.  t.  of  *dig-an,  to  knead, 
only  found  m  the  cognate  Goth,  deig-an^  to  knead. 

E.  aSrm,  sb.,  A.S.i^<^<  j  A.  S.  ^a^,  pt  t  of  <^>^^  to 
drive. 

£.         A.  S.  grdp-ian^  weak  verb  <  |         pt  t  of 

grip-ariy  to  gripe,  seize. 

E.  /£?i7«,  A.  S.  Id-n  (a  rare  form)  <  R  Idh,  pt  t  of  Wnm^ 
to  lend ;  the  -n  is  a  suffix,  and  ihc  h  is  dropped. 

E.  lode^  a  course,  A.  S.  lad  <  |1  lad,  pt.  t.  of  Itd-an,  to 
travel,  go.  Here  the  change  from  final  d  to  final  d  is  due 
to  Vemer's  Law ;  the  pt  t  pi.  of  UB-an  is  Ud-on^  and  the 
pp.         f  130. 

E.  hr€^  learning,  A.  S.  Afr  <  H  (not  found),  cognate 
with  Goth,  lais,  I  have  found  out,  pt  t  of  *Uis-an,  to  track, 
find  out;  see  p.  155.    See  Lore  and  Learn  in  my  Etym.  Diet 

E.  roady  A.  S.  rdd  <  ||  rdd,  pt.  t  of  rid-an,  to  ride. 

£.  ^/(^  answers  to  an  A.  S.  *sldp  <  fl  sldp,  pt  t  of  slip'Om, 
to  slip. 

£.  Shrcvi  (in  Shrove-Tueadaj)  <  I  £.  Mrm,  pt  t  of 

shrive,  A.  S.  scrff-an* 

E.  j/r^^d',  A.  S.  sirdc-ian,  weak  verb  <  0  j/r<^,  pt  t  of 
stru-an,  to  strike. 

E,  zt^roM,  adj.,  A.  S.  wrdd,  i.  e.  perverse  <  U  tcrJ^,  pt  u  o, 
wriS-an,  to  writhe,  turn  about. 

We  have  at  least  two  Scandinavian  words  with  a  corre^ 
sponding  stem-vowel.  These  are  baii^  Icel.  beU-a  <  |  heit, 
pt«l.  of  Mia,  to  bite;  and  raid,  Icel.  rett  <  |  rtid,  pt.  t.  of 
r/^-j,  to  ride.   We  may  also  add  ikak,  gleam,  leave,  lend,  ready. 
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rear,  v.,  siatr^  weak,  wreaih,  all  formed  by  mutation.  See  the 
next  Chapter  (§  195). 

From  the  4th  stem :  E.  bit^  A.  S.  bil-a^  sb.  <  ||  A.  S.  bti-tn, 
pp.  of  bti-an,  to  bite. 

E.  drt/'t  <  n  A.  S.  dri/-eny  pp.  of  drif-an,  to  drive.  (The 
suffixed  /  will  be  explained  hereafter.) 

£.  grip  J  sb.,  A.  S.  grip^^  <  I  grip-en^  pp.  of  grip^^  to 
gripe,  grasp. 

£.  sb.,  A.S.  hUd  <  I  Mid^m^  pp.  of  A^-tfH,  to 
cover* 

£.  tUt,  sb.  (whence  M.E.  sUi*Un^  verb),  A.S.  i/iV-^,  sb. 

<  II  slit-m,  pp.  of  slit-an^  to  rend. 

E.  whti-tky  to  pare  with  a  knife,  from  A.  S.  pwii-el^  a 
knife  <  ^Jywit-en,  pp.  of pwU-an,  to  c  ut. 

P..  i&n/,  A.S.  {geywrit  <  |)  ivrii-en,  pp.  of  wrti-an^  to 
write. 

Besides  these  obvious  derivatives,  we  find  others,  such  as 
these: — 

£.  Mns-i,  formed  with  suffix  k  from  a  base  ehm-  <  |  r»i-<yv, 
pp.  of  r^Mi,  to  split,  cracL 

£.  clij^,  A.S.  r/^  properly  a  'steep,'  or  a  place  to  climb 
up ;  the  same  as  Icel.  kK/^  a  cliff  <  u  IceL  *klt/*inn  (obsolete), 

pp.  of  kltf-a,  to  climb. 

E.  dwijj'd-le,  formed  (with  excrescent  d)  from  *dwin'k^  a 
regular  frequentative  verb  <  ||  dwin-en^  pp.  of  dwm-an^  to 
decrease,  dwindle,  languish. 

£,  slip,  weak  verb,  M.  £.  sUp-pm  <  |  slip-tn^  pp.  of 
sUp-an,  to  slip  (strong  verb). 

£.  shrff-i^  A.  S.  tart/'i  <  |  tarif-m^  pp.  of  scrff-aHf  to 
shiive*. 

£.  xAZr  (to  climb  over),  in  which  the  i  has  been  lengthened 
after  loss  of  ^,  M.E.  stiytl,  A.  S*  tiijg*it  <  |  sn^-cn,  pp.  of 
sttg-an,  to  climb. 

*  Cnriou-ly  enough,  j;;^;/  ns  a  irrh  h  late,  borrowed  from  F.  ^pptr. 

*  Perhaps  a  aon-XeutoDic  word  ;  li  borrowed  from  Lat.  scribere. 
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K.  Strid,  a  striding-place,  a  well-known  place  in  ihe  valley 
of  the  Wharlc  <  U  strid-en^  pp.  of  stnd-an^  to  stride,  stride 

across. 

Similarly,  the  Scand.  thri/'t  is  to  be  compared  with  thriv-tn, 
pp.  of  Mntv ;  and  wtck-et,  a  French  word  of  Scand.  origiii, 
U  to  be  compared  with  I  cel.  vik-iitHf  pp.  of  vik-ja^  to  turn. 
See  also  vnck-tt^  wikh^lm  in  my  JSXym,  Diet. 

It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  syDable  in  A.  S. 
hMf-dtge,  a  lady,  is  from  the  same  stem  as  ^dig-m^  pp.  of 
*d(gm$  =  Goth,  depart,  to  knead ;  and  that  the  original  sense 
of  our  lady  is,  consequently,  *  a  kneader  of  bread.* 

§  177.  The  c/iofls*:- conjui^diion. 

From  the  ist  stem  we  may  note  the  following.  E.  dreary, 
A.  S.  dreor-ig,  of  which  the  orig.  sense  was  gory,  dripping 
with  blood,  put  for  *dr/os-ig  (cf.  Yemer's  Law)  <  i|  drios-an, 
to  drip. 

E.  croivdy  s.,  is  best  explained  by  supposing  (with  Strat- 
mann)  that  the  A.  S.  infinitive  (which  does  not  occur)  was 
^aiSd-an,  to  push,  not  *crM^,  as  usually  assumed;  the 
pt.  t.  is  found  as  crM*  In  fact,  Chaucer  has  the  verb  croud-en^ 

to  push,  and  the  Dutch  form  is  kruijen,  formerly  Jkrmd-m, 
which  answers  to  *criid'any  just  as  the  Du.  btiig-en  docs  to 
A.  S.  biig-an;  whereas,  on  the  oihcr  hdnd,  the  iJu.  lor  choose 
(A.  S.  c/os-an)  is  kiez-en^  with  a  very  different  vowel,  and  an 
A.  S.  *creodan  would  answer  to  a  Du.  *Arteden,  of  which  no 
one  has  ever  heard. 

E.  dove,  A.  S.  dt^f-a,  lit.  '  a  diver '  <  H  d&f-an,  to  dive. 

£.  kuif  s.,  a  clumsy,  slouching  fellow  <  I  A.  S.  kU^^m^  to 
stoop ;  the  change  from  A.  S.    to  £.  Mt  being  regular  (}  46). 

Hie  sb.  cr^k,  formerly  «ra^^\  one  who  cieeps  about,  is 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  crHp» 

From  the  and  stem:  E.  ^ead^  M.E.  breed,  A.S.  hr^-d 
(where  <^  is  a  suffix)  <  ||  bre'aw,  pt.  t.  of  br/aw-an,  to  brew, 

1  *Iri  \h^m  that  bee  lame  ox  errrfellet  * t.'77>  T  Frampton,  J'^yftiU 
Newes  out  of  the  newe  foonde  Woride;  foL  5  a,  back.  5ee  p.     note  3. 
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hence,  to  ferment;  the  orig.  sense  being  'that  which  is 
fermented.'  Observe  that  the  vowel  in  breads  though  now 
short,  was  long  in  M.E. 

E.  -ksSy  the  commonest  suffix  in  English,  alsu  lias  a 
shortened  vowel.    It  answers  to  M.E.  -Ues^  A. S.  -leas 

<  I  Uas,  pt.  t.  of  Uos-an,  to  lose.  The  suffix  -Uts  means 
'  deprived  of.'  The  A.  S.  Was  was  also  used  as  an  adj.,  with 
the  sense  of '  false ' ;  hence  £.  Uat-mg  (A.  S.  Ud^wng)  in  the 
sense  of  '^Isehood.'   The  adj.  I90H  is  Scandinavian,  from 

.  IceL  kms^  loose,  cognate  with  A.  S.  Uas^  loose,  false. 

£.  mai^  cattle,  A.  S.  tUai  <  ||  nial,  pt.  t  oini^-an^  to  use, 
employ.    Hence  the  sense  is  *  used,'  domestic. 

E.  reave  (commoner  in  be-reave),  A.  S.  re'af-ian,  to  strip  of" 
clothes,  despoil,  from  r^a/y  s.,  clothes,  spoil  <  Jj  req/f  pt.  t  of 
rtoj-ariy  to  deprive,  take  away. 

£.  red^  M.E.  rud^  A.  S.  riad  <  I  r/adf  pt.  t.  of  r/od-afhio 
redden. 

£.  reek,  s.,  A.  S.  rA,  another  form  of  r/ac,  smoke  <  D  r/ac, 
pt  t  of  r^-an,  to  exhale.  The  original  Teut.  AU  is  still 
seen  in  the  cognate  G.  Hoi^k,  smoke;  §  164. 

£.  sAeqfi  A,  S.  s€/i^  <  ||  sc/a/l  pt.  t  of  sciff'-an,  to  shove, 
push  together. 

E.  skeel,  A.  S.  sc/i-e,  scjf-t',  a  sheet,  allied  to  sc/a/^  a  corner, 
fold,  corner  ul  a  ^ail,  .Nheet  or  rope  fastened  to  a  corner  of 
a  sail  <  il  scfa/,  pt.  t.  of  sc/oZ-an,  to  shoot,  hence,  to  project. 

E.  /hroe,  A.  S.  J>r/a  <  If  Ifre'aw,  pt.  t.  of  Jfr/aw-an,  to 
suffer.  The  vowel  in  £.  Ihroe  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Icel.  form  Prd, 

From  the  3rd  stem :  £.  gut,  A.  S,guU,  properly '  a  channel ' 

<  I  gui-on,  pt  pi.  of  ^^/-off,  to  pour. 

£.  md-s,  pi.  <  U  iud'M,  pt  pi.  of  to  seethe,  boil. 

£.  /Iff,  weak  verb  <  I  ft^-cn,  pt.  pi.  of  Wo-m,  to  draw, 
puIL 

From  the  4th  stem:  E.  bode,  A. S.  dod-ian,  to  announce 

<  li  bod-en,  pp.  of  beod-an,  Lo  comniaiid. 
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E.  bmv,  a  weapon,  A.  S.  bog-a  <  |  6€g-€n,  pp.  of  bug-an, 
to  bend,  bow. 

£.  br<hth^  A.  S.  bro-3  (where    is  a  saffix),  put  for  ^broanf 

<  I  brauhfn,  pp.  ofMounm,  to  brew. 

K  A^^,  A.  S.  dropH^f  8.  <  I  drop-tHy  pp.  of  irAp-mij  to 
drop,  drip. 

E.         A.  S.  i/m,  sediment,  that  which  falls  down  <  ii 

dros-en,  pp.  oK  dr/os-an^  to  fVill,  drip  down. 

Y..  float,  v.,  A.  S,flot-ian  <  f!  flot-en,  pp.  of  JJeoi-an,  to  floai. 

%./roit^  A.  S./roS'i{f  suffixed)  <  |  ^/ros-m^  oiig.  form  of 
/roM-m,  pp.  oi/r dot-on^  to  freeze. 

£.  m-^/,  a  mass  of  metal  poured  into  a  mould,  from  and 
gei  <  §  goi-m,  pp.  of  gioi^^  to  pour. 

E.  8.,  A.  S.  hc-Hi^  a  lock  <  n  loc^m^  pp.  of  lUc-an,  to 
lock,  fasten. 

E.        v.,  M.E.  losun,  A.  S.  los-tan,  orig.  to  become  loose 

<  H  *ios'€n,  orig.  form  of  lor-en,  pp.  of  Utfi-aUf  to  loee, 
tvhich  became  M.  £.  Us^^  and  is  obsolete. 

£.  lot,  flL,  A.  S*       <  I  pp.  of  kUai-an,  to  choose 

by  lots,  assign. 

E.  thotf  8.  <  II  scot-en,  pp.  of  sc/ot-an^  to  shoot  Also  £>/, 
in  scot-free,  which  is  a  d  bil  let  shoi,  and  perhaps  a  Scand. 
form.    Cf.  Icel.  skot-mn,  pp.  of  skjSta^  to  shoot. 

K  A.  S.  scof'ian^  weak  verb  <  I  u^^m,  pp.  of 

sc^f-an^  to  push.   Hence  shoihd. 

£.  ^/i^,  A.  S.  <  shp-en,  pp.  of  sMpHm,  to  dtsaolve, 

let  slip.   iS/e^  was  especially  used  of  the  droppings  of  a  cow. 

E.  smoke,  s.,  A-  S.  smoc-a  <  (i  smoc-etiy  pp.  of  sm/oc-an,  to 
smoke. 

E.  wet  or  sodden  turf,  hence  soft  turf  <  jj  sod'tn,  pp. 
of  s/oU-an,  to  seethe;  cf.  sodden. 

We  have  preserved  two  old  past  participles,  viz.  raUm,  IceL 
rat'ifm^  and  fcr^hm,  A»S,/i>r»larin;  both  belong  to  strong 
verbs  of  the  rAMDMSonjugation.  Shuffle,  scuffle  are  Scand. 
words,  allied  to  shove.    Some  derivatives  are  formed  hj 
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muiaiion,  as  britt-U^  dive,  drip,  &c.,  which  will  be  explained 
liereafter ;  see  pp.  204,  308,  203.  The  verb  h  skui  and  the 
sb.  tkuU'le  were  also  fonned  by  mutation  from  the  3rd  stem 
(xofAm)  of  sc/bi-oHt  to  slioot ;  see  p.  204,  note  i. 

Brixf  Summa&y  of  Results. 

§  178.  The  duef  results  of  §§  153,  154  may  also  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : — 

There  are  4  principal  gradations;  A,  6  (for  A),  as  seen  in 
shake,  pt.  t.  shook,  A.  S.  scacan^  pt.  t  scSc]  E,  A,  O,  as 
seen  in  bear  (A.S,  der-an,  lax./er-rc),  pt.  t.  bare,  pp*  bor-n, 
Ac.;  %  AI,  I,  as  seen  in  drive  (A.S.  dr{/Hm\  pt  t  drooe 
(Goth.  draA\  pp«  drnhtn\  £U»  AU,  as  seen  in  choose 
(A.S.  cios-an,  Goth,  kms^n),  pt  t  chose  (Goth,  kam),  pp.  chosen 
(Goih.  kus-ans)^  &c.  They  may  be  thu^  .irranged,  so  as  to 
shew  the  oldest  forms  (including  the  Old  High  German) : — 


TWJTOWIC. 

GotUc 

A-Saxon.  ^ 

Icdandic. 

0.  H*  Gemiao. 

A   A  ... 

a    c  ... 

a  6  ... 

a    6  ... 

a    uo  ... 

E  AJO 

\  at    a  au 

le  a  a 

e  a\o 

\e    a  0 

\e6eao 

\  « 

\i  u 

{  i  a  u 

1  AI  I 

»         ♦  • 

id  i 

i  ei  $ 

I  n  i 

EU  AU  U 

iu  au  u 

\h  ia  u 

/S  au  {u 
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VOWSL-MUTATION. 

{ 179.  '  A  man  said  to  Gpiddurh,  buy  a  wAok  ga^se  and  a 
caiD  chu^'  This  is  my  memorial  sentence,  for  remembering 
the  principal  contents  of  the  present  chapter.  I  may  remark 
that  Golt^urk  is  a  real  name ;  it  b  the  name  of  the  heroine 
In  the  old  English  romance  of  Havelok,  which  betongs  to  the 
reigTi  of  Edward  I.  I  shall  now  discuss  each  of  the  words 
printed  in  italics  in  the  above  sentence.  We  find,  in  Sweet's 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  ilic  following  facts. 

1.  The  pi.  of  mamt,  a  man,  is  menn,  men. 

2.  From  go/d.  s.  gold,  is  formed  the  adj.  gylden^  golden, 
and  the  verb  gyldan,  to  gild. 

3.  Burh^  a  borough,  town,  makes  the  plural  iyr^^  towns. 
The  dat  sing,  is  also  hyHg. 

4.  From  Mf,  adj.,  whole,  is  fonned  the  derived  verb  h^n^ 
to  heal,  lit  to  make  whole. 

5.  G6s,  goose,  makes  the  pi.  gis^  geese. 

6.  C/^.  a  cow,  makes  the  pi.  ry,  cows ;  hence,  by  tlie  way, 
mod.  E.  ki-ne,  which  stands  for  ki-cyi  (like  eyne,  eyes,  for  ey-cn). 
Here  hi-  —  A.  S.  ey,  and  -en  is  a  pi.  suffix  (A.S.  -an)',  SO 
that  ki-ne  (  =  kt-en)  is  a  double  plural 

7.  C/api  a  bargain,  whence  our  chMp  is  derived,  produces 
a  derivative  verb  cfepan,  cfpatiy  to  buy.  This  verb  was  some* 
times  written  dpan^  whence  our  h^.  See  Cheapo  Ke^^  in  my 
£tym.Dict 

1  Tbe  pi.  kye  ooenn  in  Noftkera  Eogliih ;  it  b  tpett  i^in  Golding't 
tnwtlsdon  of  Orid'i  Mctimoririkoies,  foL  36  (1(03) ;  cC  p.  66^  note. 
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{ 180*  To  these  results  we  may  add  one  more,  viz.  that 
Just  as  in  the  7tli  example  we  see  ^  changed  to  ory 
being  a  later  spelling),  so  we  find  examples  in  which  the 
unaccented  ta  changes  to  the  unaccented  ie  ory.   Even  io 

changes  like  /a^  and  eo  like  ea.  These  facts  can  easily 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  example  7.  Thus 
ntvalm,  death,  gives  the  verb  d-ojuuim-an,  a-nvylm-an^  to 
kill ;  sUoTy  a  steer,  ox,  gives  the  derivative  slten'c,  sh^ric,  a 
stirk;  and  heorie,  heart,  gives  the  verb  hurtan^  kyriatiy  to 
hearten  or  encourage. 

§  lai.  I-mutatian.  If  we  now  tabulate  the  above  results, 
and  call  the  secondary  or  derived  vowels  the  mutaiknt  of 
their  respective  primary  vowels,  we  obtain  the  following 
anangement,  where  voweb  in  the  row  marked  (A)  are 
the  primary,  and  those  in  the  row  marked  (B)  are  the 
derived  vowels. 

(A)   a  o  n    I    4  6  li    |   ea,  00    |    6a,  60 

(B)    9J7  1  i»€t  I  ie,  y    I  to,  t 

This  vowe1*mntation,  which  frequently  takes  place  in  forming 

derivauves  Irom  older  words,  is  called,  111  German,  umlcuti. 
If  we  were  to  enquire  thoroughly  into  all  tlie  cases  in  which 
mutation  occurs,  we  should  find  that  in  rvery  case  the 
piimary  vowel  is  intluenced  by  the  occurrence  ol  an  /  or 
u  (rarely  <»)  in  the  next  syllable.  This  refers  only  to  the 
primary  form  of  the  word,  and  cannot  always  be  detected  in 
the  known  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  after  having  produced  a  mutation  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  drops  out  of  sight,  and  is  lost  \  This  will 
he  understood  by  considerh%  a  few  instances ;  but,  before 
giving  these,  it  is  necessary  to  halt  by  the  way,  in  order  to 
mention  diat,  in  all  the  examples  airoaily  cucd,  ihe  elieci  is 
produced  by  1,  not  by  u.    The  cases  in  wliich  u  produces  any 

1  Tids  it  odkd  *€mietakdwBMiei^  or  emttabi  mnUua,  It  is  very 
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effect  are,  comparatively,  so  few  that  I  leave  them  out  of 
sigbt  here.  1  he  principle  of  mutation  is  the  thing  to  be  first 
acquired ;  after  that,  all  is  easy. 

§  182.  Conoeaied  mutation.  An  easy  example  of  con- 
cealed mutation  occnis  in  the  woid  Fremh,  Frmeh  is  short 
for  Frankish,  But  the  a  in  FrankuA,  being  followed  by  an 
I  in  the  next  syllable,  '  is  modified  in  the  direction  of  t » the 
result  being  a  new  vowel  intermediate  to  the  other  two,'  as 
Mr.  Sweet  puts  it  in  his  A.S.  Reader,  p.  xix  .  The  re  is, 
in  fact,  a  tendency  to  turn  Frankish  into  Frenkuh,  and  we 
actually  find,  accordingly,  that  Frencisc  is  the  A.S.  form  of 
the  word.  This  Frenkish  (A.S.  Frencisc)  was  afterwards 
shortened  to  French^  as  we  now  have  it ;  so  that  the  after 
modifying  the  a  to  an  f>  has  disappeared ;  that  is,  the  cause 
of  the  mutation  has  been  conenUed,  On  the  same  ]irind|»le 
we  can  now  ezphun  all  the  above  results  in  order,  i^ch  we 
will  proceed  to  do. 

§  188.  A  >£.  We  found  (i )  that  the  pi.  of  man  is  mm ; 
or,  in  A.S.,  that  the  pi.  of  mam  is  menn.  The  Icel.  pi.  is 
also  menn.  This  particular  word  is  of  anomalous  declension, 
so  that  the  i)rocess  is  the  less  clear.  (Gothic,  which  is  re- 
markable for  nn'er  exhibiting  mutation,  makes  the  nom.  pi. 
both  mans  and  mantians ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
form  was  shortened  to  *manna,  and  afterwards  the  final 
vowel  weakenedi  thus  giving  *manm\  which  would  be  regu- 
larly changed  into  menn  in  Icel.  and  A.S.  O.  Fdesk, 
O.  Saxon,  and  O.  H.  G.  have  the  unchanged  plural  man 
(the  same  as  the  singular),  which  would  result  6t>m  the  pL 
man-t,  by  loss  of  f .  We  can  see  the  result  more  dearly  in 
the  dadve  singular;  for  it  happens  that  the  A.S.  dat.  sing, 
takes  the  form  mmn  as  well  as  the  nom.  plural ;  whereas  the 
Icel.  dat.  sinj^.  is  manni,  thus  aiioiJmij  formal  proof  that 
mcnn  <  *  menni—  nuxnni, 

§184(2).  0> Y.  The  adjectival  suffi.x  -m  is  written 
-eim  in  Gothic,  which  iias  guUh^  gold,  giUih-einSt  golden. 
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Now  ei  is  merely  the  Goih.  way  of  wriUiig  /  (long  /)  ;  so  that 
gold-en  may  be  equated  to  * gold-tn.  The  t  (like  /')  produces 
a  mutation  of  0  (for  original  «)  to  so  that  *  gold-tn  became 
gyld-en^.  Similarly,  we  can  explain  the  verb  gildf  for  the 
regular  A.S.  infin.  suffix  of  rowfa/ verbs  (whereby  verbs  are 
formed  from  pre-existent  substantives)  is  -itfir,  so  that  from 
iu/'Uy  s.,  love,  is  formed  the  verb  lu/-ian,  to  love,  &c.  Hence 
the  sb.  gold  gave  rise  to  the  causal  verb  *gold-tan,  to  gild, 
which  regularly  became  ^)7f/-a«  by  mutation  and  subsequent 
I06S  of  I.  This  process  is  extremely  common  in  causal 
verbs;  we  constantly  find  that  -tan  is  shortened  to  -on  after 
mutation  has  taken  place.  Modem  English  has  substituted 
goldm  for  gilden\  but  retains  the  old  mutation  in  the  verb 
lo  gild,  the  form  of  which  is  now  explained 

§  185  (3).  U>Y.  Burh,  town,  makes  the  pi.  fyn'g.  As 
the  /*is  here  retained,  the  cause  of  the  muiaiion  is  obvious. 
1  may  mention,  by  the  way,  some  curious  results.  The  dat 
sing.,  like  the  nom.  pi,  is  also  fyrig ;  so  that  the  A.S.  for  *  at 
the  town '  was  iBi  /nire  byrigt  the  word  'hirh  being  feminine, 
and  requiring  the  fem.  form  of  the  def.  article.  In  later 
English,  this  gradually  became  at  ther  hury,  or  (by  assimila- 
tion of  /h  to  /)  a/  Ur  bury^  a  loriii  which  at  once  explains 
the  surname  Atterbury  (i.e.  at  the  town).  The  name  was 
borne  by  a  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  attained  to  some  fame 
in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  Curiously  enough,  the 
fact  of  the  word  hcrmtgh  being  of  the  feminine  gender  was 
often  (and  at  last  entirely)  lost  sight  of,  whilst  the  true  form  of 
the  dative  was  likewise  forgotten.  Hence  borough  was  treated 
as  an  unchangeable  neuier,  and  the  very  same  phrase  also 
appeared  i&  ai  tm  borough^  where  ten  represents  the  A.S. 

*  Strictly,  it  became  gyld-in,  bnt  final  -en  is  used  for      in  A.  Sw»  the 

ST:ffix       l)cin{^  dislikt    ;  ^cf*  Sicvcrs,  O.  E.  Gram.,  §  69. 

-*  M.  h,.  i^'ilden  ;  tin  s  St  hrysostom  is  called  '  lohn  GiUcn  moth,'  or 
Golden  Mouth ;  SjpeciiueAS  ol  English,  I39^''i393i  ^  Morris  and  Sk^t, 
p.  69, 1.  8. 
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pdm,  the  dat.  neuter  of  the  def.  article.  This  has  given  us 
the  well-known  name  Attmborough,  Further,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  use  place-names  in  the  dative  or  locative  case,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  prep.  cU  (£.  ai)^  which  governs  a  dative, 
was  expressly  introduced;  see  note  to  sect.  iv.  1. 99  m  Sweet's 
A.S.  Reader,  4th  ed.  This  at  once  explains  the  use  of  the 
dative  form  Bury  as  a  place-name  ;  though  we  also  find  tlic 
nominaiive  Burgh,  Borough  (as  in  Borough  Fen,  Cambs.), 
and  Brough  (in  Westmoreland). 

$  186  (4).  A>long  M.  The  verb  to  heal  is  easily  ex^ 
plained.  From  the  adj.  hM^  whole,  was  made  the  causal 
verb  *hdl'ia9h  whence  (by  mutation  and  loss  of  i)  the  fonn 
kdi-OHy  M.E.  M-en,  E.  keal.  The  original  form  of  the 
causal  verb  is  quite  certain  in  this  case  ;  for  Gothic  always 
employs  the  form  hail-jan  (^hail-i'ari)  from  the  adj.  hails, 
whole.  In  Gothic,  the  letter  usually  printed  j  is  really 
an  English  y\  and  is  the  semi-vowel  corresponding  to 
as  shewn  in  §  1 29 ;  p.  150. 

$  X87  (5).  6  >  £L  The  mod.  E.  goosCt  A«S.^^x,  answers 
to  a  Teut  type  oans^;  see  Kluge's  WOrterbuch,  8.v.  Gam. 
Bui  iis  declension  followed  that  of  the  feminine  *  i-stems,'  and 
its  plural  nom.  was  originally  *gSsis,  which  became  V^''^'^  by 
mutation,  and  was  then  shortened  to  gis*.  Similarly,  the 
dat.  sing.  *g6si  became  *g/si  by  mutation,  and  was  shortened 
to^^  likewise.  The  word/oai,  A.S.y^/,  answers  to  a  Tent 
t)  pe  f6t,  of  the  masculine  gender ;  see  Kluge,  s«v.  /kix. 
In  Gothic  it  followed  the  ti-declension,  but  in  A.S.  it  adhered 
to  the  cuiisonaiUal  declension  (as  m  Greek  and  Latin);  hence 
the  nom.  pi.  */otis  and  the  dat.  sin<T.  */'4fi  both  produced  liic 
form  //I,   It  is  curious,  however,  tiuU  the  nom.  pL  sometimes 

'  Not  GANSi,  M  in  Fick,  lii.  99 ;  Ibr  this  item  would  have  omed 
▼owd-change  even  in  the  nom.  ling. 

*  On  'the  treatment  of  terminal  oODMUnts  and  vowels'  in  the  Tcit. 
langTiaf^s  (G.  auslautgesetz),  cf  Strong  and  Meyer's  Hist,  of  the  German 
Langiinf^c,  p.  61  ;  the  account  there  given  i^,  however,  incom|>lcte, •nd 
refers  to  Gothic  only,   bee  Sie?e»,  O.  £.  Gram.,  %  i^z  (bj. 
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foOows  a  different  dedenaon,  and  appears  as  f6las\  whilst 

in  M.E.  we  even  find  three  forms  of  the  plural,  v\z,/eetf/oten^ 
and  foteSy  the  two  latter  being  of  rare  occurrence. 

Other  examples  appear  in  tooih^  A,  S.  iSd,  masc,  pi.  kiih^ 
A.S.U'iJ,  rzrely  /oihs;  and  in  dook,  A.S.         fern.,  pi. 
but  this  form  was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  M.     doAes  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  lliirteenth  century. 

§  188  (6).  Long  U  >  long  Y.  The  £.  mouse,  A.S.  nUts, 
answers  to  a  Teut.  fern,  base  xCs^;  see  Kluge,  8.v.  Miuts» 
It  belongs  to  the  consonantal  declension;  the  A.S.  plural 
was  originally  *mitsts,  which  passed  into  the  form  *mfsu 
by  mutation,  and  was  then  shortened  to  mys»  Other 
examples  occur  in  E.  lousf,  A.  S.  /ilf,  and  in  E.  cow,  A.  S. 
<ri<,  both  of  which  are  fcn-iniiie;  tlie  pi.  forms  being  /vs, 
cy.  Of  tliese,  the  foniiLf  is  E.  licf^  the  latter  is  liie 
(occasional)  Tudor  E.  and  prov.  E.  kie  or  kyt,  afterwards 
lengthened  to  ki-nt,  by  analogy  w  ith  cy-tu  and  shoo-tty  the  old 
plurals  of  eye  and  ihoe^  On  the  other  hand,  our  house^  A.  S. 
h6Si  was  a  neukr  noun;  and,  having  a  long  root-syllable, 
remained  unchanged  in  the  plural;  see  Sievers,  0.£.  Gr* 
$  338 ;  p.  117, 1.  4.  That  is^  the  pi.  was  k6s,  now  extended 
to  kma-^  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  general  rule*. 
This  is  why  we  never  use  the  plural  hice  (1). 

§  189  (7).  Long  EA>long  IE  (Y).  The  explanation  of 
ciep-an,  to  buy.  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  hdl-an,  to  heal ; 
i.  e.  the  mutation  is  concealed.  The  sb.  dap  produced  the 
derived  verb  *ce\ip-ian,  after  which  the  /'caused  mutation  and 
then  vanished.  The  other  examples  are  of  precisely  the 
same  character.  In  st^r-icy  stirk,  from  stior^  the  1  is  visible. 
The  sb.  cioealnij  death,  produced  a  verb  *cweaim'ia»,  passing 

'  Not  MUSI,  as  in  Fick,  iii.  341 ;  for  this  stem  would  have  caused 
mototion  even  in  the  nom.  sing. 

'  Note  tlie  prov.  £.  Atms-en,  so  often  conmeDded  as  'a  true  old 
Anglo-Saxon  form  '  by  those  who  know  no  better.  It  is  only  nn  early 
Somhcm  £.  form,  never  foaad  before  the  Conquest 
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into  cwUJman  or  cvoybnan^  to  kill ;  and  the  8b.  heori-e^  hearty 
produced  the  verb  *heori'ian^  passing  into  hUrtan  or  kyria>tf 
to  encourage. 

{  190.  TT-nmtation.   I  have  now  gone  through  the 

examples  represented  by  the  memorial  sentence  in  §  179, 
adding  a  few  more  by  the  wav.  It  now  chiefly  remains  to 
add  that  the  principle  of  muiaiion  is  extremely  common  in 
A.  S.,  and  may  also  be  due,  though  rarely,  to  the  occurrence 
of  Uf  or  even  0,  in  the  following  syllable,  as  well  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  /.  Striking  examples  are  seen  in  the  A.  S. 
meobtCf  mOk,  seoffor,  silver;  words  in  which  the  to  seems  to 
be  due  to  tr-mutation  rather  than  to  a  mere  'breaking'  of  t 
into  to  before  a  foUowing  /;  see  Sievers,  0.£.  Gram.,  §§ 
39,  107.  In  the  former  case,  me^l-uc  stands  for  mi-uc*  (cf. 
Goth,  mil-uk-s,  milk) ;  and  the  «0  is  technically  described  as 
being  '  a  «-mutation  of  i','  because  the  //  has  turned  /'  into 
eo.  In  the  second  case,  the  mutation  is  concealed ;  scol/or 
is  contracted  for  *seo}(n)/or  or  *seol(u)/or,  and  is,  as 
before,  a  «-mutation  of  / ;  the  Gothic  form  being  silubr, 
O.  Sax.  silubar.  These  forms  are  of  some  interest,  because 
the  vowel  1  in  the  mod.  11  words  milk  and  tUvtr  shews  that 
they  belong  rather  to  the  Mercian  than  to  the  Wessex 
dialect  The  form  sUtfar  occurs  once,  and  sy^or  twice  in 
A.S.  poetry,  but  sfol/or  is  the  usual  form.  The  O.  Mercian 
syl/ur  has  been  already  noticed ;  see  $  33.  The  Northum* 
brian  form  Is  tul/tr  (Matt.  z.  9). 

§  lei.  Examples.  I  now  give  several  examples  of  all 
the  above  /-mutations  in  A.  S.,  reserving  for  the  present  such 
as  are  still  retained  in  the  modern  language.  These  are  of 
sue!)  importance  that  they  will  be  noticed  separately  in  §  192. 

(i)  A  >  £.  A.S.  lang,  long;  compar.  Ung-ra  (for 
*Uaig'ira^*lang'iza)\  Goth,  comparatives  end  in  -iza-y  cf. 
§  130.  A.S.  strange  strong ;  compar.  streng-ra^  stronger.  Also, 
from  A.S.  hngt  the  verb  leng'on  ('^*lang'4an)t  to  prolong. 
From  A.  S.  land^  land,  the  verb  knd-an  (=:*/sm^«m),  to 
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land.  From  A.  S.  nam-aj  a  name,  the  verb  nemn-an  (=  *nti??in' 
ian\  to  name.  The  strong  verb  '  to  heave,'  with  pt.  t  h6f, 
has  the  weak  infinitive  hebhan  (^*ha/-ian)t  instead  of  the 
regular  *haf<m^  which  is  not  found ;  see  Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader, 
p.  Izz^  Similarly,  the  strong  verb  'to  swear/  with  pt.  t. 
sTivSr^  has  the  weak  infinitive  Jtwfwif  (=*Jtt)ttr-w«)  instead 
of  *swaran,  uhicii  is  not  found;  id.,  p.  Ixxi. 

In  order  to  save  space,  and  for  the  greater  clearness,  I 
shall  use  (as  before)  the  symbol  >  to  mean  '  produces,'  and 
the  symbol  <  to  mean  '  is  produced,  or  derived,  iiom.'  I 
also  use  two  dots  ( .. )  as  the  sign  of '  mutation/  so  that  > 
wiU  mean  'produces  by  mutation/  and  <  ..  will  mean  *is 
derived  by  mutation.'  My  reason  for  the  use  of  this  symbol 
is  that,  in  German,  mutation  is  denoted  by  two  dots  over  a 
vowel ;  for  example,  tlie  pi.  of  Mann  (man)  is  Mdnner, 
where  d  is  the  modified  form  of  a.  In  accordance  with  this 
notation,  A.  S.  swerian  <  •  •  ^mar^ian  \  and  again,  A.  S.  kng*ra 
<    ^lang'ira,  compar.  of  Am^. 

(2)  O  >  Y.  A.S.  gM>  gyld-m  (for  ^golMn^  as  ex- 
plained above).  So  also  A.  S.  horn^  horn>  ..hyrn-edy  horned. 
A.  S.  storm,  storm  >  ..  siyrm-an,  to  storm,  assail.  A.  S. 
form-a^  first >  ../yrm-esi  (=*/orm-ist),  first;  really  a  double 
superlative  (E.  /oremost).  A.  S.  folg-xan,  to  follow,  often 
appears  in  the  mutated  form  fylgian.  A.  S.  cor- 1|  cor-en,  pp. 
of  cAs-aftt  to  choose  >  cyr-e,  choice.  A.  S.  god,  god  > 
^(i-en  (^*gjd-in),  goddess ;  cf.  G.  Goti-in,  goddess,  &C. 

(3)  U  >  Y.  A.  S.  burh,  borough  >  ..  l>yn'g,  plural.  A.  S. 
wurc  (also  wcon),  work  >  ..  wynan  {=*wun  -ia;i),  to  work. 
A.S.  uml/f  wool  >  ..  ityli-cn^  woollen.  A.  S.  wul/y  a  wolf 
>  uyl/'Cn,  a  she-wolf ;  this  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but 
appears  in  the  folbwing  curious  gloss:  'Bellona,  i.  furia, 
dea  belli,  mater  Martis,  u^l/en ' ;  where  '  1.'  is  the  usual  con- 

'  Note  the  form  MAtUi,  not  JU/an  ;  the  donbling  of  the  d  is  due  to 
the  contraction  ensuing  the  loss  of  t.  Obflcnre,  too,  that  A,S.  pats  ^ 
/or  J^i  Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  p.  xxviiL 
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traction  for  id  est,  that  is  to  say*.   A.  S.  hmgor,  hunger  >  .. 
hyngn'an,  lo  hunger.    A.  S.  viunuc,  iiK)iik  (merely  borrowed 
from  Lat.  monachus)  >    mymcaii  a  nun;  whence  the  sur- 
name Minchin, 

(4)  Long  A  >  long  A,  S.  kdi,  whole  >  Ml-an,  to 
heal;  as  in{  186.  A. S. /dr, lore  >  idr^an, to  teach.  A.  S. 
f/dn,  stone >  ..  sfdht-en,  made  of  stone;  also  ttdn-an,  v.,  to 
stone.    A.  S.  Jr,  oak  >  ..  t^V-t/i,  oaken.    A.  S.  IrdJ,  broad 

>  hrdd  an,  to  broaden,  make  broad,  kc. 

(5)  Long  O  >  loni];  E.    AS.  gSs,  goose,  ^\.ges  ;  so  also 
pi       /^/,  pi.///.    The  A.  S.  bSc,  book,  makes  the  pi. 

i/c,  as  ifs£.  *b€ek\  hot  the  M.£.  pi.  was  M-es^  now  ^Mxir. 
A.S.  hSit  advantage,  £.  W  >  ..  hii-an  (sst*66i-tatt,  Goth. 
boifon),  to  profit ;  Lowl.  Sc.  beet,  to  profit,  amend — Whence,  to 
add  fuel  to  fire.  Burns  uses  it  metaphorically  in  his  Epistle 
to  Davie,  st  8 : — 

'  It  warns  me,  it  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name; 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me, 
And  sets  me  a'  on  fiamel' 

(6)  Long  U  >long  Y.   A.S.  n^,  cow,  pi.  r^,  ki-ne;  as 

in  §  188.  So  also  cu3,  pp.  known  >  ..  cyJ-an  (^z^iuJ-ian), 
M.E.  kythen.  to  make  known,  shew,  display. 

*For  gentil  herte  fytketh  gentilesse.' 

Cbaucbr,  Squ,  TaU^  4^3. 

A.  S.  tufiy  enclosure,  town  >  ..  tyji-an  i^  —  * Idn-ian),  to  en- 
close; M.K.  tyiun.  Thus,  in  the  Promj)torium  Parvulorum, 
written  in  1440,  we  find;  ^  Tynyd^  or  hedgydde,  Septus* 
A.S.  sciiUly  a  shroud  >  ..  scr^dan  {^*saiUi'ian),  to  clothe, 
cover  up. 

(7)  £A  >  IE  (Y).   A.  S.  r^/,  a  bargain  (our  cheap)  > 

cfep-an,  cyp-an,  to  buy  (our  keef),  in  §  189.    A.  S.  ^ad,  dead 

>  ..  dyd-an       diad'ian\  to  make  dead,  kill.    A.  S.  seam, 

*  Sec  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wulcker,  col.  194. 
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a  horse-load  >  ..  sfmnm  (=*«^iPf*Aiii),  to  load  a  horse. 

A.S.  dr/am,  joy  >  ..  drym-an,  to  rejoice.    A.S.  niad^  need 

>  ..  nyJ  an,  to  ccanpel. 

§  182.  It  remains  to  give  examples  of  the  /-mutation  in 
modern  English,  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
though  our  grammars  usually  say  hut  little  about  it. 

I.  (a).  A  >  £•  In  the  following  words,  the  Gothic  form 
at  once  shews  that  the  A.S.  e  is  an  f-mutatton  of  n. 

£.  ai7,  A.  S.  ^i^an ;  Goth,  agljan,  occurring  in  the  comp. 
us'dg/ja?i,  10  trouble  exceedingly ;  allied  to  E.  awCf  from  Icel. 
agt\  fear  (Goth,  agis,  fear). 

In  E.  bar-ley y  the  former  syllable  =  A.  S.  bere^  barley ; 
Goth,  harts,  barley.    (Mod.  E.  puts  or  for  «r.) 

£.  bed,  A.  S.  bed\  Goth.  6adt\ 

£.  beilmSf  pi.  of  heUow^  M.  £.  bekw,  6du,  belt,  A.  S.  befg,  a 
bag ;  Goth,  ba/gs  (stem  balgi-),  a  wine-skin. 

E.  bind,  v.,  A.S.  UnJun,  urig.  to  String  a  bow,  fasLen 
a  band  to  it,  from  A.S.  bmd,  a  band  (Goth,  bandi,  a 
band). 

E.  berry t  A-  S.  berige  (=  *  bazige) ;  cf.  Goth.  bast\  a  berry. 
£.  belter,  A.  S.  beira  (=  *  batira) ;  Goth,  batiza,  better. 
£.  besi,  A.  S.  beisi  (=  *  baiisi) ;  Goth.  boHsis,  best 
£.  drench,  A.S.  drencan  (ss*<^tfiiffaif),  to  give  to  drink ^ 

Goth,  draggkjan,  to  give  to  drink  (where  ggk  =  ngk^  by  an 
imitation  of  Greek  spelling). 

E.  Ul,  A.  S.  eki  (short  for  *tlin  —  *alin) ;  IceL  cdin,  Goth. 
Mna^  a  cubit. 

£.  </r^,  A.  S.  elks  \  allied  to  Goth,  alja,  except ;  cf.  Lat. 
Mu,  otherwise. 

£.  end,  A.S.  ende  \  cf.  Goth,  andi'laus,  endless. 

'E»./ifi,  A.  S.yin/i  ;  Goth.ya///,  mud. 
E.  gut's/,  A.S.        also  Goth,  gas/s  (stem  gas/i-), 

a  guest,  gasit-gods,  good  to  guests,  hospitable. 
E.  At//;  a.  S.  hel,  hell ;  Goth,  i^a/ya,  hell. 
£.  hm,  A.  S.  kenn  (originally  *  henjd,  see  SieverSi  O.  Eng. 
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Grammar,  ed.  Cook,  §§  256,  258),  and  so  fern,  of  A.  S.  hana^ 
Goth,  hana^  a  cock 

£.  km^  to  know,  M.  E.  kamm^  to  make  known,  Icei.  knma^ 
Goth.  to  make  known* 

£.  hUU,  A.S.  c€id\  Goth.  ifai/bZir;  not  a  Teut  word,  but 
bonowed  from  Lat  eoHlIm^  dimin.  of  caimus^  a  bowl. 

E,  hy,  v.,  A.  S.  kcgan  ( =  *  lag-ian) ;  Goth,  lagfan.  Here 
is  merely  a  way  of  writing  ^^^g  ;  and  the  gemination  *  or 
donblinp^  of  the  g  is  due  to  the  contraction ;  (gg  <  gi). 

E.  /V/,  v.,  to  hinder,  delay,  A.  S.  Idian  (  =  *  laiian),  to  make 
late ;  Goth,  laijan,  to  be  late,  tarry,  from  the  adj.  lat-s  (A.  S. 
kEi\  late,  slow.   The  double  /  is  due  to  contraction ;  (ii<it). 

£.  nuai,  A.  S.  mtlei  Goth,  mats  (stem  maH-),  meat ;  iwtfA- 
ha^tt  ft  meat-bag. 

E.  mtr^',  a  lake,  A.  S.  mare ;  Golfa.  mareit  sea. 

E.  fui^  A.  S.  nr/,  nr/f;  Goth.  mUi, 

E«  jfiid',  A.  S.  setidan  (s*  joiMftoiy) ;  Goth.  s€mdja$^ 

E.  jr/,  A  S.  itUm  ('=*  saf'tany;  Goth,  satjan. 

E.  J^//,  A.  S.  jiciV  ;  cf,  Goth,  skalja,  a  liL. 

K.  steady  z,  place,  A.  S.  s^ede;  Goth,  staths,  pi.  stadm  (stem 

E.  swear,  A.  S.  swer-tan,  a  strong  verb  with  a  weak  in- 
finitive ;  but  the  Goth,  infin.  is  swaran, 

£.  twelve,  A.  S.  /uv^  /tof^ ;  Goth,  timli/. 

E.  lorar,  to  wear  dotbes,  A.  S.  Vfenan  (s*  footnm) ;  Goth. 
wasfan^  to  clothe. 

£.  nm/,  A.  S.  weidim^  v.,  from  <ev4  8.,  a  pledge ;  Goth. 
toadi^  a  pledge. 

E.  wend^  A. S.  wendan  (=*wandia»)t  to  turn;  Goth. 
wand/an,  to  turn. 

O).  Besides  the  above  words,  in  which  the  true  origin  of 
the  e  is  so  clearly  shewn  by  the  Gothic  forms,  there  are  many 

<  Gembstioo  it  common  ia  AS.  in  words  of  this  Mut  Thai  AeU^m 
= *A/fan  <*ha/um  (lee  §  191),  so  that/  >  bb.  Sothogi  ><g\€i>tei 
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Others,  some  of  which  are  explained  in  my  Dictionary. 

Thus  bUnd  answers  to  A.  S.  bkndan^  to  blind  ;  bui  as  bkndan 
{z=.* bland'ian)  is  really  the  causal  verb  due  to  bland-an^  to 
mix,  the  two  were  confused,  and  the  secondary  verb  took 
the  sense  of  'blend.  Bench,  A.  S.  bene  (=*bank-i)  is  a 
deri\*ative  of  6anA,  Dwells  A.  S.  dwellan  (=.*dwali'an),  is  a 
derivative  from  the  base  dwal-  occurring  in  Goth.  dwal'Sf 
foolish;  it  meant  originally  to  lead  into  error,  then  to 
binder,  deky,  and  intransidvely,  to  remain.  £.  A.  S. 
ecg  (for  *aggt\  is  cognate  with  Lat.  aci-est  wd  answers  to  a 
Teut  form  agjo  (Fick,  iH.  lo).  £•  EngUsh  obviously  stands 
for  Angle-ish ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  EngUsc  or  JBnglisc^  derived 
fjoiii  Ani^lt,  \)\.  tiic  Angles.    Fell,  /ell-an,  is  a  causal 

vtrh  (  —  */an-mn\  due  to  the  strong  verb  feall-an  (for  */all-an), 
to  fall.  Fresh,  A.  S.  fersc,  stands  for  A.  S.  * far-isc,  i.e.  full 
of  movement,  flowing,  as  applied  to  water  that  always  flows, 
and  is  never  stagnant;  formed  from  far-an,  to  go,  move, 
with  the  common  suffix  -ite  (£.  Bedge,  A.  S.  hecge 

(see  Supplement  to  Diet),  stands  for  *hag'Jo^  from  the  older 
form  kag-a,  a  hedge,  which  is  the  mod.  £.  haw\  cf.  idge^ 
A.S.  ecg  (for  *ogj0\  just  above,  £.  Imgihy  A.S.  kfig9^ 
answers  to  a  Teut  form  langitho  (Fick,  iiL  265);  from 
lang^  long  ;  so  also  Icel.  Ungd,  length,  from  langr,  E.  nettle^ 
A.  S.  w./i/i,  is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  UiZila  (Scljade),  from  a 
Teut.  type  hnatilo,  dimin.  of  hnatjo,  a  nettle  (O.  H.  G. 
nazza)',  Fick,  iii.  8i.  E.  penny,  A.  S.  pening^  older  form 
p€ndingy  is  probably  a  derivative  from  the  base  pand,  as  seen 
in  Du.  pand^  a  pledge,  G.  P/and^  which  is  (I  think)  non- 
Teutonic,  being  borrowed  from  Lat.  pannus,  orig.  a  cloth. 
£•  fudl^  A.  S.  cweUan  (^*€wai'-tdft),  to  kill  <  ..  0  cwtsi 
(a*acitt/),  pt.  t  of  ewei-an,  to  die ;  where  the  symbol  <  | 
means  *  derived,  by  mutation,  from  the  same  base  as  that 
seen  in  (wai,'  £.  guencA,  A.S.  eweitcan  {=*ewanc^£aH), 
to  extinguish  <  ..  II  cuutnc,  pt.  t.  of  eunne-an,  to  go  out,  be 
extinguished.  K.  saji  M.E.  sty-en ;  A.S.  secgan  (=*Siig-ian) ; 
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cf.  lod.  segja,  to  flay;  the  original  a  appears  in  the  sb.  mso, 
i.e.  a  saying,  A.  S.  sag-u.  E.  sedge,  A.  S.  secg  {'ss*sagJo) ; 
lit.  *  cutter/  i.e.  sword-^rass  or  ssvord-plant,  from  its  shape ; 
the  original  a  appears  in  A.  S.  sag -a,  E.  saw  (cutting  instru- 
ment). E.  sell,  A.  S.  sdlan  (=*sal-ian)\  the  orig.  a  ap]  ^  :irs 
in  Icel.  sai-a,  E.  sale.  E.  stnge,  put  for  *senge,  M.  E.  seng-en, 
A.S.  seng-an,  lit.  to  make  to  sing,  from  the  hissing  of  a 
burning  log,  Ac. ;  the  orig.  a  appears  in  A.  S.  sang,  later 
foTtBL  xong,^,  song.  Chancer  has  MMj^ff  for  ifin^<r ;  C.  T.  5931. 
£.  skneh,  A.  S.  skm^  a  strong  smell,  the  stem  being  skm-ei- 
(see  Siever8»  O.  £.  Gram,  ed.  Cook,  §  266) ;  <  ..  v  s^nc,  pt  t 
of  sime^aHj  £.  siink,  £.  step,  v.,  A.  S.  si^pnm  (s  *siap-^n) ; 
from  the  strong  verb  siap-an^  to  go,  advance.  £.  sirengikf 
A.  S.  sirengdu  {=:*firangt9u);  from  s/rang,  E.  sfrong. 

So  also  E.  siring,  A.  S.  sfrcng-t,  a  lightly  twisted  cord ;  from 
the  same  A.  S.  Strang.  E.  A//,  A.  S.  lellan  (=  *lal-tjn) ;  from 
K.S.  tal-u,  a  number,  a  narrative,  K.  A/A-.  E.  tinhmpty  i.  e. 
unkemb'd,  uncombed ;  from  A,  S.  o  /fid-an,  to  comb<  ..  camd, 
£.  comi,  E.  7^;^^,  A.S.  (=*wa/'-Jo),  since  ^  results 
fiom  the  doubling  of  /*  (Sweet,  A.S.  Reader,  p.  xxviii) 

<  g  wts/  =s(*icM^),  pt  t  of  wef-an^  to  weave.  £.  WtUk^ 
A,  S.  wd'ttc^  foreign  <  A.  S.  wufl^h  (s^fiMiA^),  a  foreigner ; 
the  mod.  £.  Waks  properljr  means  the  pe<^le  rather  than  the 
comitry,  being  merely  a  pi.  sb.  meaning  *  foreigners ' ;  A.S. 
weai'os,  £.  wreicht  A.S.  wrteca,  Ut.  an  exile,  outcast 
(^*wrac-ja)  <  (|  wrcrc  (^i^'urac),  pt.  t  of  the  strong 
verb  wrec-an,  to  drive,  urge,  drive  out,  Cf.  E.  wrack^  from 
the  same  root. 

§  193.  n  >  . .  Y.  I  now  give  some  examples  of  the  second 
i-mutation  ;  from  0  ioy. 

a.  (a),  E.  gild,  v.,  A.  S.  gyhi-an  <  ..  gold,  gold;  this  has 
been  already  given.   Similarly,  we  have  the  following : — 

£.  highit  a  coil  of  rope,  a  bay,  A.  S.  hykt^  a  bay,  lit,  *  bend ' 

<  I  bog^m,  pp.  of  hiig-an^  to  bow,  bend.  £.  IceL 
Imrdr^  A.  S.  gc-byr^d  <    I  hor-m,  pp.  of  htr4m^  to  bear ;  so 
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also  £.  htrdm,  A.  S.  byr^S^m*  £.  Mli,  A.  S.  byld-4m<    A.  S. 
a  building,  dwelling.  E.  ^rjf,  A,  S.  hyrg-an,  byrig'OnK  .. 

II  borg-cn,  pj).  of  Uorgan,  to  hide.  K.  ^/r//,  a  Scand.  word,  i>»in. 
dryppe,  to  drip<  ..  il  Icel.  drop-id,  pp.  of  drjup-a,  strong  verb, 
to  drop;  cf.  A.  S.  drop-en,  }>p.  of  the  strong  \  erb  Jreop-an,  to 
drop,  drip.  E.  drizzle^  a  frequentative  form  from  a  base  drys- 

<  ..  I  ^drot-efij  orig.  form  of  dror-en,  pp.  of  dr/osan,  to  fall 
in  drops.  Y..  filly ^  a  Scand.  word,  Icel.^^a<  Icel.yf'//,  a 
foal ;  cf.  A.  S,        a  foal.  E.  /rj/,  A.  S.  fyrtt  (=  ycr-w/) 

<  A.S. /^-r,  before,  in  front  £.  kemd^  A.S.  cyrn-d 
(=*cin^tla)<  ..  £.  r^ny;  the  sense  is  *a  little  grain.' 
£.  ktsif  v.,  A.  S.  cyssan  (=*mx-Mii),  from  coss,  s.,  a  kiss.  £. 
Ami,  A.  S.  rfti'/Aiif  (s^rMtf/'MffX  ^^^^  cnof'fa,  a  knot  E. 

a  Scand.  word,  Icel.  fyp/a  (pronounced  lyfld)^^  put  for 
*lopt-ia—*hft~ia;  from  the  sb.  lopt  (pronounced  loft),  air; 
thus  '  to  lift '  is  'to  raise  in  the  air ' ;  cf.  E.  loft-y,  a-loft^ 
also  from  Icel.  lopt.  E.  vixntt,  M.E.  vixen,  fixen,  a  she- 
fox,  A.  S.  ^'.v-<'»  {^*/ox-m)<  ,,/oXy  Y..  fox  \  precisely 
parallel  to  A.S.  gyd^m^  a  goddess,  fern,  of  god,  and  to 
wyff'tnt  f«ni.  of-  wal/\  §  191  (3).   So  £.  sully,  A.  S.  tylum 

<  solf  mire. 

{fi).  The  same  mutation  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  four 
words  borrowed  from  Latin.   Thus  Lat  coquina,  a  kitchen 

>  A.  S.  cyem  (for  \ocin\  £.  kikken,   Lat  moUna,  a  mill 

>  ..A.  S.  mylen,  my  In,  M.E.  ivffij^,  £.  imZ/'.    Lat  moneia^^ 

mint>  ..  mymt,  E.  mml\  cf.  E.  mon-ey  (¥.  monnaie)  from  the 
same  Lat.  wunJ.  Lat.  monasterium,  a  monastery,  was  short- 
ened to  *momsl€r>  .,A.  S.  mynsler,  K.  minster. 

§  194.  U>  ..  Y.    Third  mutation;  from  «  io>'. 

3*  (a).  There  are  two  good  examples  that  can  be  illus- 
trated by  Gothic.  E.  kin,  A.  S.  cyn  ;  Goth,  kuni,  H.fill^  v., 
K,%.  fyllan  (=.*/ull'ian)  \  Goth,  /ulljan,  to  fill.  In  the  re- 
markable verb  /o  /itijii,  the  second  syllable  naturally  takes 

'  There  IS  no  v^-rittcn  //  in  0.  Icelandic;  it  is  dcnntrfl  always  by 
the  Laliu  &yiut>ul  //  i^ci.  Lat.  scriptm),  l>ut  it  is  prououuccd  jt. 
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the  matated  form,  the  sense  being  'to  fill  fuU,'  though,  in 
composition,  the  order  of  the  elements  is  reversed. 

(d).  K.  brittle^  M.  E.  bruitL  answering  to  A.  S.  *brykl  (not 
found) <  ..  II  brui-on,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  breotun,  to  break  up;  cf. 
A.  S.  brylian  {=.*hrut-ian)^  to  break,  a  secondary  weak  verb. 
E.  ding-}\  i.  c.  soiled  with  dung ;  we  find  the  A.  S.  verb  ge- 
dyng-an,  to  manure,  in  Alfred,  tr.  of  Orosius,  i.  3  ;  <  A.  S. 
dung,  E.  dung  ||  A.  S.  dungtn,  pp.  of  ding-an,  to  throw  away. 
£.  UsU  v*>  as  in  the  phr.  it  Usteih^  A.  S.  lyst'on  (;^Vu$i4an)^ 
to  desire  <  A.S.  btst,  desire,  pleasure.  £.  pindar^  also 
pinner,  an  impounder ;  from  A.  S.  pyndan  {^*pmM<m\  to 
impound  <  ..pmid,  a  pound,  enclosure.  E.  skui,  M.E. 
skuilen,  shmm^  A.  S.  scyttan^  to  shut,  to  fasten  a  door  with  a 
bolt  that  is  shof  across  <  ||  scut-on^  pp.  t.  pi.  of  sciotan,  to 
shoot  ^  i>roj>erly  *  to  shorten  ' :  cf.  A.  S.  stynian^ 

occurring  in  the  comp.  /^r-j/y»/a«,  10  make  dull  <  ..A.  S. 
siuni,  stupid  The  peculiar  sense  occurs  in  the  related  Scand. 
words,  such  as  Icel.  iiytta  (put  for  *slynta)y  to  shorten,  stuttr 
(put  for  *stunir),  short,  stunted.  There  is  a  further  trace  of 
the  A.  S.  verb  styntan  in  the  gloss :  *  Hebetai^  styntid '  {/ur 
stjmblS);  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  WOlcker,  35.  s8.  £.  think,  to 
seem,  as  it  occurs  in  the  phr.  mtiMnh,  t.  e.  it  seems  to  me, 
A.S.  mi tyneeSy  from  Jynean  (s^^^mr-ioffX  to  seem;  cf. 
Goth,  ihiigkjan,  i.e.  *ih»mkjan,  G.  dUnken,  to  seem;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  base  of  this  verb  is  Punc:  It  happens 
tlial  \vc  also  find  A.  S.  pane,  iliougiii,  Goth,  fhagks  (i.e. 
*thank-s\.  remembrance;  from  the  Tcut.  base  thank,  to 
intend,  think  (Fick,  iii.  128).  Fick  e.x{)lains  the  base  punc' 
as  due  to  a  Teut.  thonk-jo,  which  is  possible ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  there  really  was  once  a  strong  verb 
*Pincan^  pt.  t.  *paTjc,  pp.  *ptincen,  as  suggested  by  EttmUllcr. 
£.  tkriU,  M.£.  ihrilUn,  thirkn,  A.S.  ItyrUan,  pyrdum,  to 
pierce;  a  verb  formed  from pyrtU  s.,  a  hole.  Further, .^«/ 

*  Or  eUo,  frtini  the  bnse  '=pen  in  A  S  'rot-cn^  pp.  of  the  same  verb  ; 
6ee  the  laal  section.    It  make:)  uu  duiucucc. 
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Stands  for  *Jfyrh'ei{9S  shewn  by  the  cognate  M.H.G.  durchit, 
pierced)  <  ,.A.S.  purh,  prep.,  E.  through.  Thus  *a  ihirV 
was  a  hole  through  a  thing ;  whence  the  verb  thirl,  thrill,  to 
pierce.  E.  irun,  properly  lo  set  firm,  make  stable,  as  in  *  to 
trim  a  boat ' ;  A.  vS.  trymman^  trymian,  to  make  firm  < 
trum,  firm,  strong.  E.  winsome,  A.  S.  wynsum,  i.e.  pleasant, 
from  wyn,  uyrtft,  joy,  a  fern.  sh»,  put  for  *umnm  (see  G, 
Wimm  in  Kluge)<  ..  II  umnn-en^  pp.  of  fgrnman^  to  win,  gdn. 
See  also  Listen  in  my  Dictionary. 

(y).  There  are  two  good  examples  of  words  borrowed  from 
lAtin.  Thus  Lat  tmda  >  A.  S.  ynce^  £.  inch.  L.  pukus^  a 
well,  pit>^..  A.  S.  ■>«//'  (for  *pute'\  fyt,  ^pit, 

%  196.  A>  ..  i£L  Fourth  /-mutation. 

4.  (a).  The  foDowing  examples  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
GoLhit  spelling ;  we  must  remember  that  the  A.  S.  d  com- 
monly represents  Teut.  AI  (Goth.  ai)\  §  71.  E.  heal,  A. S. 
hdlan  (=*hdl  i(in )  (  loth,  hailjan,  to  heal<  ..  A.S.  Aa/,  Goih. 
hails,  M.  E.  hool^  E.  whole.  E.  r^tzr,  A.  S.  ndran  ( =  *rdZ'ian), 
Goth,  raisjan,  to  raise,  cause  to  rise ;  where  r  stands  for  r  (with 
a  s-sound),  by  Vemer's  Law.  We  should  also  particularly  note 
the  doublet  raiHy  which  is  a  Scand*  form,  Icel.  reis-a.  And 
just  as  Icel.  rm-^  <  II  loel.  rm,  pt  U  of  Ht'O,  to  rise,  so 
likewise  A.  S.  rdr-anK  0  A.  S.  rir,  pt  t  of  rfx>a»,  to  rise. 
Shortly,  rear  and  raise  are  both  causal  forms  of  rise\  but 
one  is  English,  the  other  Scandinavian. 

(/9).  E.  any^  M.E.  am,  A.  S.  (with  long  (£)<  ..  A.  S. 

dn,  E.  E.  ^/r^i^,  orig.  'pale,'  A.  S.  hide  <  ..  1!  Mit, 

pt.  t.  of  I'lic-an,  to  shine,  look  bright  or  white.  E.  brcad-ih, 
in  which  the  final  -M  is  late  ;  the  M.  E.  form  is  brede^  breede, 
A.  S.  brdd'^t.  This  is  one  of  the  substantives  of  which 
Sievers  remarks  (see  hnidu  in  the  Index  to  his  O.  £.  Gram- 
mar) that  <  they  have  taken  the  nom.  sing,  ending  from  the 
<{-declension,'  though  they  properly  *  belong  to  the  weak  de- 
clension, smoe  they  correspond  to  Goth,  weak  sbs.  in  -«f,'  i.e, 
-f.  Hence  hrdd-u  Is  for  *bned-i<    A.  S.  hrdd^  broad.  And, 
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in  ^t,  we  find  Goth,  ^aid-ei,  breadth,  which  is  the  veiy 
cognate  fonn  required.  'E./eud,  enmitf,  is  a  remarkably 
erroneous  form.   The  mod.  £.  form  should  have  been  */€ed 

or  */ead^  but  it  has  been  curiously  confused  with  the  totally 
dilTerenl  uord  /eud^  a  fief,  u  iiich  is  of  French  origin.  The 
M.  E.  form  is /ede  or /tid  in  the  Northern  dialect  (see  Jamie- 
son's  Scot.  Diet.),  answering:  to  the  Dan.  /d\h,  a  quarrel, 
feud.  The  corresponding  A.S.  word  is  fdh-dt^  enmity  <  .. 
fdh^  /d,  hostile,  E.  foe.  E.  heat,  A.  S.  hdiu^  is  precisely 
parallel  in  form  to  A.  S.  in^ddu,  breadth,  explained  above. 
Hence  the  <^  is  an  /-mutation  of  d ;  from  A.  S.  kdi,  M.  £. 
hooU  hd*  £•  a  command,  M.  E.  heiij  has  a  final  ex- 
crescent /;  cf.  whiU-tt  Ac. ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  hds^  just  as 
iehds  is  the  A.  S.  form  of  £.  behest.  The  form  hds  is  diffi- 
cult, but  probably  stands  for  *hds'St\  which  again  stands  for 
*hdi'ti{ct  bliss,  A.S.  bbss,  bh'Ssf  from  bli3t,  blithe  ').  The  word 
is  certainly  formed,  by  mutation,  from  the  verb  hdtan,  Goth. 
haHan,  to  command.  Curiously  enough,  the  Goth,  form  of 
the  sb.  is  haiii^  which  presents  no  difficulty.  E.  Uad^  v.,  A.  S. 
ladan  (=*Idd-t'an)<  ..lad,  a  course,  E.  lode.  E.  leave,  v. , 
A.  S.  Uifan,  to  leave  behind  <  ..  Id/y  a  heritage,  that  which 
remains.  £.  Undt  with  excrescent  d  and  shortened  vowel, 
M.£.  ienen,  A.S.  l^^nan  <  Idn,  E.  itfon.  £.  siatr,  A.S. 
stdg-er  (s*xAi^-«r?)<  ..fiSt^A,  stag,  pt.  t  vILtHg'On^  to  cUmK 
E.  ifcmi/,  v.,  M.£.  sweien,  A.S.  (=*Aoi/-fi»i)<  .. 

ftodt,  s.,  sweat  E.  thread,  A.  S.  ^r<^t/  (for  *prd<-di)<  ..prdw- 
<;;;,  to  throw,  to  twist.  The  word  to  throw  formerly  had 
precisely  the  sense  '  to  twist,'  like  its  Lat.  equivalent  ior*iutr(\ 
cf.  thrcrn'slir  m  HalHwell,  explained  as  '  one  who  throws  or 
winds  silk  or  tliread.*  Cf.  also  G.  Draht,  thread,  from  drehen^ 
to  turn,  twist  £.  wreaih,  A.  S.  ivrdB  (s^*turd^i),  a  twisted- 
band,  fillet  <  •«  I  Ufrd9t  pt  t  of  wrid-any  to  writhe,  twist 
Wnsi  and  wretiU  are  similar  formations  from  the  same 
root 

*  See  Bahder,  Die  VerbaUbiUacta,  1880,  p.  65. 
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§  196.  6  >    £.  Fifth  f-mutation. 
5.  (a).  We  have  already  noted  the  ploraIs/i^/,^«Ar/,  t^k^ 
from  fooiy  goose,  iooih,   A  fourth  such  word  is  A.  S.  hrSScr, 

brother,  which  made  the  pi.  brSSru,  but  the  dat.  sing,  trader. 
The  Icel.  hrodir  made  the  pi.  bradr^  now  written  bradr^ 
where  the  a  answers  precisely  to  A.  S.  being  the  f- 
mulation  of  6.  Hence  the  pi.  brether  was  introduced  into 
Northern  English  and  even  into  the  Midland  dialect,  and, 
finally,  with  the  addition  of  the  characteristic  pL  suffix  -en^ 
into  the  Southern  dialect.  We  find  brethre,  Ormulum,  8269 ; 
hmktr^  Rob.  of  Bruniie,  tr.  of  Langtoft,  p.  51 ;  brether^ 
Lajramon,  L  9a 

(^).  In  the  five  following  examples^  the  Gothic  form  shews 
clearly  what  was  the  orig.  A.  S.  form. 

E.  deem^  A.  S.  dim-an  (—*d6m-ian)^  Goth,  domjan,  to  deem, 
judge ;  from  A.  S.  ilom,  Goth,  dom-s,  judgment,  opinion,  E. 
doom.  "E./eed,  A.  S./tdan  {=*/6d-ian),  Goth.y  to  feed  ; 
from  A.  S./dd-a,  Y../ood.  E.  meet,  A.  vS.  mel-an  ' moi-ian)^ 
Goth,  motjatiy  in  the  comp.  ga-motjan,  to  meet ;  from  A.  S. 
miif  gt-mSi,  a  meeting,  assembly,  preserved  in  the  £.  phr. '  a 
motd  pcoDi,*  L  e.  a  point  for  discussion  in  an  assembly.  £. 
stii^  A.  S.  sAm  Goth,  sokfan^  to  seek  <  0  A.S. 

sSe  (Goth.  loA),  pt  t  of  sacan,  to  contend,  dispute ;  whence 
also  sake  and  soke  or  sokm,  £.  weep,  A.  &  imj^  (=tii^ 
um),  Goth.  wopjan\  from  the  A.S.  sb.  w6p^  a  clamour, 
outer}-. 

(y).  E. beech,  A.  S.  be'ce \  beechen,  adj.,  A.  S.  bee-en  {—*beC't7C) 
<  bSc,  a  beech-tree.  It  tiius  appears  that  the  true  word 
for  *  beech'  was  b6c,  now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  book\ 
hence  the  adj.  bee-en,  beechen,  as  well  as  a  new  form 
b/ce,  beech.  "E,  bleed,  bUd-an  {=*bi^d-tan),  from  b/Sd, 
blood.  £.  SktSf  A.S.  bUtnath  Northern  form  bhedsut 
(asA.S.  *Ml'Si(m);  also  fiom  Mi,  blood.  The  suffix  Is 
ibc  same  as  in  cUtmse,  A.S.  ckbi^siant  from  cidhhe,  clean; 
and  the  of^.  sense  of  hlen  was  to  purify  a  sacred  pbce 
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or  altar  with  sprinkled  blood  \  E.  hrHd^  A.S.  hr4d^ 
{ss*ir6d'tan\  from  hrSd,  E.  brood.   E.  ghde,  a  live  coal, 

A.  S.  gl/d  (  =  *gl^di\  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gram.  §  269);  from 
gl6-wan,  E.  glo7V]  where  the  w  is  lost,  as  in  thread  fioni 
threw  in  §  195.  E.  green^  A.  S.  grent  ,  O.H.G.  grunnt\ 
Teut.  GRONjo  (Fick,  lii.  112);  derived  from  A.  S.  gr6-ivan^ 
allied  to  Icel.  gr6-a,  E.  grow.  Green  is  the  colour  of  groW" 
itig  herbs.  E.  ^«/,  to  cool,  as  used  in  Shakespeare,  A.  S. 
€il»aH  ('=*c6l'tan))  from  cSl^  cool.  E.  speed,  A.S.  spdd 
(=sp6^\  Fick»  iii.  355),  success;  from  A,S.  spd^woHy  to 
succeed,  prosper.  Cf.  the  remaifcable  cognate  Skt.  spMH^ 
prosperitjr,  spHti^  increase,  from  sphfyt  to  enlaige.  £.  skedf 
A.S«  sMi  {^*si6d'Ju :),  a  stud-horse,  staltion,  war-horse; 
from  A.  S.  st6d,  M.  E.  stood,  now  spelt  and  pronoimoed  as  slud^ 

§107.  U  >..  V.    Sixth /-muiaiion. 

(a).  An  excellent  example  is  seen  in  the  E.  hide,  a  skin, 
A.  S.  h\^(L  This  hyd  clearly  stands  for  *hudt,  because  it  is, 
by  Grimm  s  and  Verner's  Laws,  the  equivalent  (except  in 
vowel-grade)  of  Lat.  cutis  (stem  cuh'-\  a  hide.  The  plurals 
mice,  lice,  ki-ne  have  been  discussed  above;  see  §  188. 

The  E.  de-fiU  is  a  strange  compound  with  a  F.  prefix ; 
the  true  old  word  is  simply  fiU^  as  used  by  Shakespeare, 
Macb.  iii.  x.  65,  and  by  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  i.  6s.  The  A.  S. 
form  is  f^l-an  {=^*f/U*ian)  <  ,.ftil,  foul;  so  that  //^sto 
make  foul.  So  also  the  sb.  filth,  A,S,/y/^  (cf.  O.H.G. 
f{iUdii)<  ../ul,  E. /oui.  IL.  dive,  A.S.  dyf-aji  {  —  *dii/'ian), 
a  weak  verb  derived  from  the  strong  verb  ^v/-  ,//,  to 
dive ;  whence  also  dUf-a,  E.  dm^e.  Propt  il} ,  dirt  is  a 
causal  form.  E.  kith,  A.  S.  cyd,  knowledge,  acquaintance, 
relationship  (=.*cun^i)\  cC  Goth,  kunthi,  knowledge;  < 
A.S.  did  (=*amif^,  known ;  with  which  cf.  Goth,  kunths,  pp. 
known.  In  the  mod.  £.  kith,  the  1  has  been  shortened*  £. 
pride,  A.  S.  prft-e',  from  pr4i,  E.  proud*  E.  wiih,  v.,  A.  S. 

>  Tbit  etymolog}'  is  dae  to  Mr.  Sweet  (Anglia,  ill  1. 156). 
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w^scan  (=*aitf*p-iii«)  <  ..  wihc^  a  wish,  s. :  it  is  obvious 
thai  the  mod.  E.  has  really  preserved  the  loim  of  the  verb 
unl\,  though  wuss^  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  Lowland 
Scotch  both  as  s.  and  v.  To  the  above  examples  we  may 
add  the  prov.  E.  rimer^  common  as  the  name  of  a  tool  for 
enlarging  screw-holes  in  metal  (see  Halliwell),  It  simply 
means  '  roomer,'  being  derived  from  A,  S.  rym^an  (=  *ni«*- 
torn),  to  enlarge,  from  the  adj.  rittih  large,  rom^. 

%  loa  £A  >  ..  Y;  £0  >  Y.  This  is  mie,  whatever 
be  the  iSnifM;  le.  M  >>,  ^  >y;  <0  >j^,  and^  In 
early  MSS.,  the  is  written  f>.  We  take  all  these  together, 
as  the  seventh  f-mutatlon«  Examples  in  mod.  £.  are  rare. 

(«).  'Die  mod.  E.  ehhr,  eldest^  correspond  to  A.  S.  yldra 
{z^^jU-ira\  yldest  (=i*yldista\  <  eald,  E.  old.  The  sb. 
e/d^A.  S.j/d-u,  old  age. 

(3).  E.  zmr^,  v.,  A.  S.  uyrcan  (=z*weorc-tan)  <  weorCy 
£.  work^  8.  Mod.  £.  confuses  the  to  and  j/,  so  that  this  cannot 
iairly  be  instanced. 

(7).  In  the  same  way,  £.  sie^^  a  high  tower,  is  from 
tkfp,  high;  but  the  A.  S.  fonn  stfpd  is  foimed  bjr  r>mutatioii 
from  iida^t  steep.  So  £.  teem,  v.,  M.£.  iemen,  is  from  kam, 
M.£.  temt  teem,  a  family;  but  the  A.S.  verb  ifm-ian  is 
formed  by  ^mutation  from  the  sb.  i^etm, 

{b).  We  may  instance  also  Icel.  dyp^,  depth*  <  ..  Icel. 
dj{ipr-=^k.^.  de'apj  deep.  Modem  English  imitates  this  in 
forming  dtp/h  from  dap.  So  also  thc/i  from  ihte/;  A.  S. 
pujde^  theft  <  ..  p/of,  a  thief.  The  clearest  example  is 
£.  stirk,  a  bullock,  A.  S.  siyr-ic,  formed  with  sufiix  and 
vowel-mutation  from  A.  S.  sieor^  an  ox,  a  steer, 

f  199.  Kutatkm  in  Modem  Engllah,  By  way  of  re- 
capitulation, I  here  collect  those  instances  in  which  the 
vowel-mutation  has  been  clearly  preserved  even  in  modem 
£nglish.  The  explanations  of  the  words  have  been  already 
given  above. 

1  lot  ^djtip-ido'f  cf.  Teut  i..\NGH  au,  Icugth,  at  p.  aoi. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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1.  (tf)  man,  pi.  mm ;  compare  bank,  bench ;  saw  (a  cutter), 
compared  with  sedge.  (7)  Substantives  derived  from  ad- 
jectives, as  :  long,  Ufigih  ,  strongs  strength  \  (r)  Adjectives 
from  substantives,  as:  Angle^  English  \  Frank,  French  i 
Wales,  Wdsh.  {d)  Verbs  from  substaniives  or  adjectives, 
as:  band^  bend)  lale,  let  (to  hinder);  sale^  sell;  tale,  ielL 
Here  we  may  insert  the  cases  in  which  the  substantive  lies 
nearer  in  form  to  the  root,  as :  qual-m,  quell ;  song,  singe ; 
wand^  wend;  wrack  (sea-weed),  wreick  and  wrecL  With 
these  we  may  rank:  comb,  nnkempt,  considering  ken^ 
as  a  pp.  {e)  Weak  verbs  from  the  base  parallel  with  that  of 
the  pt.  t  of  strong  verbs^  as :  can,  ken  (for  can  is  an  old  past 
tense  as  regards  its  form) ;  drank,  drench ;  /all,  fell ;  lay 
(A.  S.  li£g\  lay  (A.  S.  Itcgan)^  which  arc  di5UiiL,ui^lied  hv 
usage ;  sat,  set.  Similarly  we  have  stank,  stench,  tliough  siauh 
is  a  sb.    (f)  Adjective  from  a  verb:  fare, fresh. 

2.  (a)  bor-n,  birth  and  burden ;  corn,  kernel  \  drop,  drip ; 
/ore,  first',  /ox,  vixen;  gold,  gild;  knot,  knit;  mon-ey,  mint; 
monastery,  minster,  (b)  Of  Scand.  origin:  /oal,  filiy;  Ufi, 
H/t,  (r)  Similarly  we  have  bow,  sb.  (A.  S.  b^-a  |  bog'-cn,  pp. 
of  b6gad\^  bight',  borrow,  v.  (A.  S.  borg^ian  |  borg-en,  pp.  of 
beorgan),  bury,  v. ;  dross  (A.  S.  dros  I  dror-^^*dros^,  pp.  of 
dri»san),  dn'BtU, 

3.  dung,  dingy;  /ull,  fill;  lust,  list;  pound,  pind-ar; 
stunt-ed,  stint ;  through,  thrill ;  won,  pp.,  ivin-some. 

4.  broad,  breadth;  /oe,/eud\  hot,  heat;  load,  Uad,  v.; 
loan,  len-d;  one,  any ;  rose  (pt.  t.  of  rise),  rear;  throw, 
thread;  whole,  heal.  So  also  compare  wroth,  adj,  (A.S. 
Wrd^  If  fvrd$,  pt  t.  of  wriBan),  with  the  sb.  wreath. 

5.  (a)  /ooi,  /eel ;  goose,  geese ;  tooth,  teeth.  Cf.  brother, 
breikr-en,  {b)  book,  beecA;  blood,  bleed  and  bless;  boot  (ad- 
vantage), beel  (to  profit,  kindle) ;  brood,  breed;  doom,  deem ; 

'  Merc  belongs  A.  S.  sfrrns^-e,  now  spelt  ^trini:^,  from  the  adj.  strong. 
So  also  the  fi^h  callc<l  a         was  fornif-rlv  called  ten^  (Uavelok, 
aod  simply  means  '  the  loo|;  tisbj'  from  iiiiape. 
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food,  feed  \  glow,  glede  (Kve  coal) ;  grffiv,  green ;  cod,  keel  (to 
cool) ;  THool,  mcet\  soke,  seek  ;  stud,  steed. 

6.  {ii)  cow,  ki-m  ;  louse ^  lice  \  mouse ^  mice.  (3)  dave^  dive", 
foul,  de-file  and  filth)  un-couih,  kifh  ;  proud,  pride  \  room,  prov. 
E.  rimer  (a  tool) ;  Lowland  Sc.  wuss,  s.  (a  wish),  u^rjA,  v. 

7.  (a)  A.  S.  EA :  old,  eld-er*  (d)  A.  S.  ix:  cheap,  keep} 
steeps  steeple ;  team,  teem ;  where  mod.  E.  shews  no  diflference 
in  the  vowel-sounda.   (c)  A.  S.  io:  titer,  s/vr-k;  also  deep, 

ihitf,  theft. 

It  thus  appears  that  clear  examples  of  mutation  can  be 
traced  in  marfy  ^ghfy  tmtances  even  in  modem  English! 
Surely  this  is  a  pohit  of  some  importance,  such  as  should 

not  be  piiijbcd  over  in  our  dictionaries  and  grammars  as  if  it 
were  beneath  investigation.  When  we  find  that  Webster's 
Dictionary,  for  example,  explains  food  as  being  the  A.  S. 
/oda  [sic  J  no  accent),  from  fedan  \sic\  no  accent],  to  feed, 
how  are  we  to  trust  an  etymologist  who  does  not  even  know 
this  elementary  lesson,  that  the  A.  S.  /  is  a  mutation  of 
a  pieexistent  6\  (I  am  glad  to  find  this  set  right  in  the  new 
edition  of  189a) 

{  900.  It  remams  to  be  observed  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  original  vowel  of  the  root  has  suflfered  both  mutatum  and 
gradation,  so  that  die  results  of  the  present  chapter  may  often 
have  Lo  be  taken  in  combination  with  those  of  ihc  preceding 
chapter  before  the  form  of  the  root  can  be  clearly  seen. 
Thus  the  verb  to  feed  is  formed  by  mutation  from  food,  A.  S. 
/6da.  But  the  ^in  /oda  is  a  strengthened  form  of  a,  so  that 
the  Teutonic  base  takes  the  form  fad,  answering  by  Grimm's 
Law  to  an  Aryan  pat,  appearing  in  the  Gk.  mrWoytai,  I  eat. 
This  Aryan  pat  is  an  extension  of  the  root  pa,  to  feed, 
appearing  in  the  Skt  pd,  to  feed,  Lat.  pasc-ere  (pt.  t.  ps-m), 
to  feed,  ftc  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Chapter  XIII  (below),  where  the  method  of  discovering 
Aryan  roots  is  more  particularly  dncussed. 

We  are  albo  now  in  a  position  to  explain  words  similar  to 
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those  mentioned  in  {{  47*  i6a ;  as  e.g.  njd^  need,  hrfd^  bride, 
gelyfany  to  believe,  hide,  ffsi^  fist  Of  these,  ii>^</  an- 
swers to  Goth.  ntttUhs  (stem  nauthi-\  so  that  the  y  is  an  f-- 

mutation  of  au  (A.  S.  ia).  At  the  same  time,  the  G.  AW^  is 
cognaie  with  Goiii.  nauthsy  the  G.  long  0  being  equivalent  to 
Goth.  au.  Hence  we  conclude  that  E.  need  and  G.  Noth 
have  related  vowel-sounds.  S  im  larly,  E.  briik^  A.  S.  bryd^  is 
cognate  with  Goth,  bruths  (stem  bruihi-),  and  therefore  with 
O.  H.  G.  ^riJ/,  whence  G.  Braui.  Gely/an,  to  believe=*^r- 
Uqf-itm,  from  ge-leafa^  belief ;  and,  as  A.  S.  <^=Goth.  Jtt= 
0.  auy  this  is  precisely  the  G.  Glaube  (^^ge^iauSe).  £.  Atdtt 
A.  S.  ^(/,  answers  to  Teut  aOni  (Fick,  iii.  78),  cognate  irich 
Lat.  ciUi'S,  though  the  Latin  form  shews  a  weaker  grade; 
the  O.H.G.  form  b  whence  G.  Ifau/.  Similarl}  , 
A.  S.  jysi  answers  to  O.  H.  G.  /iis/,  whence  G.  Fattsf. 
These  examples  ma^  buliiLc  ,  there  arc  mau)  uiorc  of  a 
bimilar  character. 
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Prefixes  and  Substantival  Suffixbs. 

{  flOl.  FunxES.  A  considerable  number  of  the  prefixes 

Hi  English  are  of  Latin  origin,  and  due  to  prepositions,  such 
;is  ab,  ad,  atiic\  &c.  The  prefixes  r/  Eni^^iish  origin  are  not 
very  numerous.  They  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
Elym.  Diet.,  in  both  editions;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
here  a  brief  list  of  the  chief  of  them.  Cf.  Koch,  Eng.  Gram, 
iii.  112;  Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  p.  Ixxix. 

A-,  from  various  sources.  (Only  the  Teulomc  sources  are 
noticed  here.) 

I.  A.  S.       as  in  qf-dum^  £.  a-doum, 

3.  A.  S.  <m ;  as  in  M.  E.  m /oie^  E.  C'/ooL 

3.  A.S.  and'y  against,  opposite;  as  in  A.S.  aiuNang, 
E.  a-'tong.   See  An-,  TJn-  (2). 

4.  A.  S.  a'-,  intensive  prefix  10  verbs;  as  in  A.  S.  a-rtsan^ 
1  .  a-rise.  This  A.  S.  d-  is  cognate  willi  O.  H.  G.  tir-, /r-,  «r- 
(mod.  G.  er-),  Goth,  us-,  ur-.  The  Goth,  us  is  also  used  as 
a  prep.,  Minifying  'away  from.'  The  chief  verbs  with  this 
prefix  are  a-bide^  ac-curse  (written  for  a-curse  by  confusion 
with  the  F.  and  T>.  ac-  =  ad),  of-ZngAi  (smiMy,  (or  a-Zrig/ii), 
al-lay  (similarly,  for  a-lay),  a-mate,  a-rise,  a-rmm ;  we  have 
also  the  past  participles  orghasi^  a^-go.  Among  these  words, 
ac*curse  and  a-rmae  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  analogy ; 
tbey  have  no  representatives  in  A.S.  The  pp.  dmasod^ 
amazed,  occurs  in  Wulfstan's  Homilies^  ed.  Napier,  p.  137, 
1.  23.    See  Or-  below,  p.  216. 
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5.  A'  in  a-io  is  short  for  a/,  which  was  used  in  the  North 
as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.  The  prov,  E. '  Here's  a  pretty 
iih^o  *  is  equivalent  to  the  old  phrase  *  Much  a-do,'  i.  e.  'much 

at  do,'  much  to  do.  There  was  an  old  phrase  'out  at  doors,' 
besides  the  more  usual  '  oui  ot  doors  * ;  hence  the  phr.  oui 
a-doors^  ^hich  may  represent  either  of  the  okler  forms. 

6.  In  some  words,  the  A.  S.  prefix  ^v-,  later  /-,  >  -,  was 
turned  into  a-.  Thus  A.  S.  ge-uner  is  our  a-ware ;  and  A.  S. 
gf-ford'ian  produced  M.£.  o^orihen^  mod.  E,  a/'/ord  (for 
*a-ford).    See  Y-. 

We  maj  also  notice  or^hi,  A.S.  dmihi^  where  is  a 
prefix  meaning  'ever/  cognate  with  ofv,  ever,  which  is  of 
Norse  origin. 

After- ;  A.  S.  after ^  after,  prep,  used  in  composition. 

An-,  in  an'swer,  A.  S.  and-sivaru,  s.,  an  answer,  reply. 
I  Icrc  the  A.  S.  and-  is  cognate  with  Du.  G.  ent-,  Gk. 
di/rt,  Skt.  anii\  over  ap^ainst ;  the  sense  is  *  against.'  or  '  in 
reply.'  The  same  prefix  appears  as  a-  in  a-long^  and  un- 
in  un-bind.    See  A-  (3),  Un-  (2). 

Ann-,  in  anneal,  A.  S.  an-dkm^  to  set  on  fire,  bum,  bake. 
Thus  the  prefix  is  really  the  common  prep.  on.  In  some 
senses,  the  word  may  be  of  French  origin. 

At-,  in  a/KW^,  is  the  common  prqk  a/,  A.  S.  «/. 

Be-.   This  is  A.  S.  be-,  bi-^  the  same  as     prep,  by ;  £. 
in  e-nough.    Etumgh  is  M.  E.  unoh,  A.  S.  ge-nSh ;  cf. 
Goth,  gii-nohs,  enough,    iicnce  the  prefix  la  the  xV.  S.  ge-^ 
Goth.  ga-. 

Bdd-.  in  edd-y.  In  this  obscure  word,  the  prefix  seems  10 
be  A.  S.  ed't  back,  again  ;  cognate  with  Ice).  O.  H.  G. 
ii;  iia-,  Goth.  /'</-,  back.  The  Icel.  ida,  an  eddy,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lowland  Scotch  ydy^  an  eddy,  which  occurs 
in  the  Boke  of  the  Houlate  (ab.  1453),  st  64,  1.  837.  We 
find  the  O.  Sax.  prefix  idug-^  back,  in  idtig-ldn^n^  to  fepay,  to 
pay  back. 

Bmb-,  in  emh-tr  days.   From  A.  S.  j  mb-rync,  a  circuit. 
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The  prefix  is  A.  S.  ymh-^  about,  cognate  with  G.  ton-, 
O.  H.  G.  umhi^  Lat  amki-. 

Tot*  (i),  £.  and  A.S.  /or,  prep.  Used  in  such  com- 
pounds as  for-at^uch,  for-etter^  Ac. 

For-  (2),  A.  S.  for-y  prefix,  as  in  /or-gi/an,  to  for-give. 
Cf.  \ct\. /or-^  /yrir-,  Dsin,  /or-,  Swed,/h'r-,  Du.  and  Cm.  vrr-, 
( toth. /r<i-,/air-f  Ski.  para-.  The  Skt.  />t//  ti  is  an  uUi  iristru- 
menlai  case  of  para^  far :  hence  the  orig.  sense  is  '  away.' 
Allied  to  K.  yizr.  The  prefix  has  something  of  an  intensive 
force,  or  gives  the  sense  of  *  away,'  or  '  from,'  The  chief 
derivatives  are  /oT'^ear,  for-bid^  for-fmd^  fir 'go  (miswritten 
fire-^)f/or'geit/W'gwi,/9r-hfnf  /orsakef/or-noearn 

Tore-,  in  front;  A.  S.y^^,  before,  prep,  and  adv.  Cognate 
with  Dn.fwor,  lct\./yrtr,  Dan./2r,  Swed./^r,  G.  vor,  Goth. 
/aura,  Lat.  pro,  Gk.  irprf,  Skt  pra,  Orig,  sense  *  beyond ' ; 
allied  to  Y.,/ar,  and  to  the  prefix  /or-  (2). 

Forth-,  forward.  A.  S.  ford,  adv. ;  extended  from  fore, 
before;  see  above.  Cognate  with  Du.  voort,  from  voor',  G. 
/oriy  M.  H.  G.  vort^  from  vor.  Cf,  also  Gk.  ir/wt  (usually 
irp^),  towards,  Skt.  praH^  towards. 

Fro-,  as  in  fro-ward,  i.  e.  turned  from,  perverse.  The 
prefix /ro-f  Northern  'E./ra-t  seems  to  be  the  IctL/rd^  from, 
closely  allied  to  IctL/ram^  forward,  and  to  'E.,/rom, 

QflSa-,  against;  M.£.  getHt  K,S,g$gH^  against.  Hence 
gam-say t  gam-siand, 

Im*,  as  in  m^hed,  im-park,  is  the  form  which  the  prep,  in 
assumes  before  a  following  b  or  p. 

In-,  A.  S.  in^  prep.,  in ;  often  used  in  composition.  See 
above. 

L-  in  /  /.V,  which  is  short  for  oA^;  where  «/  =  M.£. 
tf/,  mod.  K.  all. 

Mid-,  in  the  word  mid-wife,  is  nothing  but  the  A.  S.  prep. 
wud,  with,  now  otherwise  obsolete ;  cf.  G.  mU^  with,  mit-hel/m, 
to  help  with,  assist.  So  also  the  Span,  c&madrt^  a  midwife, 
is,  literally,  a  'co*mother/ 
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Hifr,  wrongly,  as  in  mis'deed,  miS'iake,  A.  S.  mis-^  wrongly* 
amiss;  allied  to  the  verb  to  miss.  Abo  found  as  led.,  Dan., 
and  Dtt.  sux-t  Swed.  mm-,  Goth,  missc', 

ir«  (i).  A  prefixed  n-  In  £.  words  arises  from  a  misdivision 

of  consecutive  words  in  a  phrase.  It  most  often  results  from 
the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  un.  Thus  an  ewt  txcame 
a  navt^  an  eke-name  became  a  nick-name,  an  j'ncof  became 
<;  ninf^ot  (whence  probably  a  ntf^got,  used  by  North,  and 
mod.  E.  a  nuggei).  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  a  nadder  became  an  adder;  a  napron  >  an  apron\  a 
nailer  >  an  auger;  a  narange  >  an  orange;  a  nouch  >  an 
ouch ;  a  numpire  >  an  umpire :  hence  the  curious  forms 
adder ^  apron,  auger,  orange,  ouch,  and  umpire;  all  of  which 
have  lost  an  initial  n* 

K-  (s).  In  the  case  of  nunck,  the  n  is  due  to  the  final 
letter  of  the  first  possessive  pronoun ;  so  that  my  nuneJe  < 
myn  unch\  mim  uncle.  We  even  find  the  form  naunt,  from 
mine  aunt. 

N-  (3).  In  the  word  n-once^  which  only  occurs  in  the  phrase 
for  the  nonce,  we  have  the  M.  E.  for  the  nones,  miswrittcn  for 
/or  then  oneSj  for  the  once.  Here  then  is  the  dat.  case  of  the 
def.  article,  A.  S.  ^dm,  later  forms  San^  than,  then, 

N-  (4),  negative  prefix.  A.  S. prefix,  short  for  ne,  not 
Cf.  Goth.  m\  Russ.  ne,  Irish  m,  Lat  ne,  not ;  SkL  na,  not. 
It  occurs  in  n^aughf,  n-qy,  n-either,  n^er,  n-Hlifor  newO/), 
n-o,  n^one^  ff-«r,  n-oi  (short  for  n-aughi).   See  TTn-  (i) ;  p.  s  1 7. 

Of-,  Off-.  The  prep.  0/  b  invariably  written  off  in  com- 
position, except  in  the  case  of  o/-/aly  for  off-fall,  where  the 
use  oi  off  would  have  brought  three /"'s  to;_  i  ili.  r. 

On-  ;  A.  S.  on^  prep.,  E.  on ;  in  composition. 

Or-,  in  or-dealy  or-ts.  The  prefix  is  A.  S.  or~,  collate 
with  Du.  oor-,  G.  «r-,  Goth,  irr-  or  us-.  It  is  therefore  only 
another  form  of  (4).  Or-deal,  A.  S«  ord^l,  orddl,  is  cog* 
nate  with  Du.  oordeel,  G.  urtheil,  judgment ;  -^eal  is  the  same 
as  £.  deal,  a  portion.   The  word  meant '  that  which  is  dealt 
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out,'  hence,  a  decision.  Oris  is  pi.  of  0r/,  cognate  with 
or  borrowed  from  Mtd.  Dn.  oothU,  a  piece  left  uneaten,  from 

Du.  et-m,  to  eat. 

Out-,  A.  S.       the  prep,  oui  m  compo'^ition. 

Over-,  A.  S.  o/er;  the  prep,  over  in  composition. 

T-,  in  i-wif,  A.  S.  cri-ivthin,  to  twit,  reproach.    Thus  /-  ' 
is  short  for  at-,  which  is  the  same  as  a/,  prep. ;  see  At-  in 
the  New  Eng.  Dictionary. 

Thorough-,  in  ihoroughfart  \  the  same  as  thnmgh, 

(i),  in  Uhdt^^  h^9rraw't  merely  the  prep.  A.S. 
iff  to,  as  to,  for. 

To-  (a),  Intensive  prefix;  obsolete,  except  in  the  pt.  t  /0- 
brake,  Judges  ix.  53.  A.  S.  apart,  asunder,  in  twain ; 
cognate  with  O.  Fries,  fo-,  te-,  O.  H.  G.  za-^  ze-,  zi-,  all  with 
the  sense  of '  asunder  * ;  closely  related  to  O.  H.  G.  za-r-,  ze-r-, 
2t-r-,  G.  Zi  -r-,  prefix  ;  cf.  also  Goth. /uz/j-,  as  in  /wis-s/andan, 
to  separate  oneself  from. 

Twi-,  as  in  twi-lighf,  A.  S.  iwi-^  lit.  '  double/  hence 
'donbthiV  allied  to  £•  iwo.  Cognate  with  Icel.  /rt-,  Du. 
iwu'i  G.  stcm^,  which  are  allied,  respectively,  to  Icel.  tveir^ 
Du«  iwee^  and  G.  snwi,  twa 

Un-  ( I ),  negative  prefix ;  A.  S.  mi-,  from  Aryan  n-  (sonant), 
negative  prefix.  Cf.  Du.  m-,  Icel,  6-^  H-,  Dan.  Swed.  o-, 
Goth*  fM-,  G.  Mi-,  W.  an-,  Lat.  1)1-,  Gk.  <{y-,  a-,  Zend,  ana-, 
Pers.  »<2-,  Skt.         See  N-  (4) ;  p.  216. 

Un-  (2),  verbal  prefix ;  A.S.  ilso  ,  short  for  ond-  = 
A. S.  «r«</-;  cf.  Du.  ow/-,  G.  ^»/-,  Gk.  uin'.  It  is  therefore 
ultimately  the  same  as  an-  in  an-stver,  and  a-  in  a-hng.  See 
An  ;il  ove  ;  p.  214. 

Un-  (3),  in  //«-///,  The  prefix  is  equivalent  to  the 

O.  Fries,  and  O.  Sax.  und,  up  to,  as  far  as  to,  Goth,  imd^  up 
t<^  unto.  The  A.  S.  (Wessex)  spelling  of  this  prefix  is  69, 

Uiid0>^ ;  the  prep,  under  m  composition. 

Up- ;  the  prep,  up  in  composition. 

Wwn-,  in  wan-'Umi  ^  Wani^n  m  my  Dictionary. 
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With-y  against ;  the  prep,  cew/jl  in  composition.  TheA.S. 
w0  commonly  means  '  against ' ;  this  sense  is  retained  in  the 
phrase  ' to  fight  wi^  oat*   Hence  m/k-siand, 

Y',  prefix  ;  as  in  the  archaic  words  y-clept,  named,  y-wtt, 

certainly.  M.  E.  y-,  t- ;  A.  S.  ge- ;  cognate  with  Du.  ge-,  G. 
ge-,  Goth.  ga-.  This  prefix,  once  very  common,  made  very 
Uule  diUcrence  to  the  sense ;  sometimes  it  has  a  collective 
force.  It  was,  perhaps,  origioaily  emphatic,  bee  A-  (6) 
and  E-. 

§  202.  Substantival  Svprxes.  The  substantival  snffises 
of  £.  origin  are  of  three  Icinds,  viz.  (i)  those  like  nlom,  -skip^ 
where  the  A.  S.  suffix  was  also  an  intelligible  word;  (a)  suffixes 
expressive  of  diminution ;  and  (3)  suffixes  consisting  of  only 
one  or  two  letters,  such  as  -m  in  doth-m^  'ih  m  Ung-th ;  some 
of  these  being  double  or  compound. 

(i)  In  the  first  class  we  have  only  the  following"!  'dcm^ 
-hood  (also  -head)^  -lock  (also  -ledge)  \  -red^  -ric,  -ship  (also 
-scape,  which  is  Dutch).  See  Koch,  Eng.  Gram.  iii.  102: 
Sweet,  A.  S.  Reader,  p.  Ixxxi.  To  these  should  be  added 
A  S.  idd ;  see  under  -hood  below.  The  '<raft  in  prkst-cra/t^ 
&c.,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sufHx. 

-dom.  A.  S.  -d6m^  the  same  as  A.  S.  dim,  judgment, 
£.  doom.  Cognate  with  IceL  -dS^r,  Dan.  and  Swed.  'dm,  as 
in  Icel.  ^etl-dSmr,  Dan.  trai-dem,  Swed.  trdl-dom^  thmldom ; 
Du.  -dSwR,  G.  -(hum,  as  in  Du.  Mi^-dom,  G.  He^-ihtm, 
sanctuary,  relic.  It  occurs  {a)  in  pure  E.  words,  as  birih-dom, 
earl-dom,  /rtr-dom.  hcathen-dom,  kirig-dom,  sher  iff-dom,  ii  t's- 
dom  :  {if)  in  words  of  Scand.  origin,  as  hali-dom^  thral  dom  : 
(  c)  in  words  in  which  the  first  oloinent  is  foreign,  as  :  Christen- 
dom, duke-dom,  mariyr-dom,  pt  i-r-dom^  pope^dom^  prince'd&m, 
strf-dom.    New  words,  as  fiunkty-dom^  can  be  coined. 

-hood,  -head.  A.S.  'kdd^  Friesic  'hdd\  cf.  {  48.  The 
A.  S.  hdd  meant  sex,  degree,  rank,  order,  condition,  state, 
nature,  form ;  so  that  man-hood  means  '  man's  estate ' ;  ftc 

*  The  ta0ix  -imm  (->i»-«tf)doet  net  belong  to  liiitclatt.  See  f  S3a. 
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Cognate  with  Du.  -heid,  Dan.  -hed,  Swed.  -hel,  G.  -heit, 
appearing  respectively  in  Du.  vrijheid,  Dan.  /ri-hed,  Swed. 
fri-het^  G.  Frei-heit,  freedom  ;  where  the  Swed.  form  looks  as 
if  it  were  merely  borrowed  from  German^  as  perhaps  the  Dan. 
form  was  also.  Cf.  also  Goth,  haidus^  manner,  way ;  further 
related  to  Skt.  kUu^  a  sign  bj  which  a  thing  is  known,  from 
ibV,  to  perceive,  know.  It  occurs  (a)  in  pure  £.  words,  as 
iroiker^koodt  ckM^ood^  hnghi^hood^  UktU-hood^  maiden^hood, 
moH'kood,  neighb&itfhoodf  sisiir^hood,  'widwhhood^  wift-hoods 
wmum-hood,  and  is  spelt  -head  in  God-head^  maiden-head', 
(^)  in  words  in  which  the  first  element  is  foreign,  as  in  false- 
hood^ priest-hood.  In  boy-hood,  the  word  boy  is  I*  riesian  ;  it  is 
not  found  in  A.  S.  The  form  live-Ii-hood  is  corrupt ;  here 
-li'hood  has  been  substituted  for  M.E.  -lode,  and  the  real  suffix 
is  A.  S.  -hid^  as  in  Hf-ldd,  provisions  to  live  by.  This  A.  S. 
idd  'vith/t  same  as  mod.  £.  lode\  see  Lode  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

-Iooik»  oledfo.  Only  in  wtd-lock^  knm-Udge]  the  former 
of  which  has  the  pure  E.  suffix,  from  M.  £.  -/fti,  shortened  from 
M.E.  lSk^K,S,  Mc,  whilst  the  latter  exhibits  the  cognate 
Scand.  form,  IceL  4eihr»  The  A.  S.  idc  is  probably  preserved 
in  the  mod.  E.  slang  term  larh,  sport  ^ ;  it  meant  *  play,  contest, 
gift,  offering,'  but  was  also  used  to  foi  in  abstract  nouns,  as  in 
re'af-ldc,  robbery,  wroht-ldc^  accusation,  wed-lac,  later  wed- 
lac.  matriuiony.  the  wedded  state.  The  cognate  Icel.  ht'kr, 
Swed.  lek,  play,  is  also  freely  used  as  a  suffix,  as  in  Icel. 
kctrleikr^  Swed.  kHrlek^  love.  There  was  also  a  corresponding 
A.  S.  verbal  suffix  '^Ukau  (^*4dcian)f  as  in  A.  S.  niaihUkcan^ 
M.£.  mkrUchen^  to  draw  nigh,  approach ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  fonn  of  the  suffix  •kckt  in  M.  £.  hwuhUehe^ 
knowledge,  was  really  influenced  by  this  A.  S.  verbal  fonn. 
It  makes  no  great  difference. 

-red  (i),  A.  S.  -rdden;  only  in  hdl-f  ui^  km-d-red.  In  the 
latter  word  the  middle  d  is  excrescent,  the  M.  £.  form  being 

*  It  should  rather  have  i:;!  c  n  us  a  mod.  £.  Mt\  the  oommaii North- 
em  Udk,  %  ^ost,  it  from  the  led.  Uikr, 
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km-nSe^  answering  to  an  A.  S.  *^m'r4deH,  not  found  So 
also  Aai-red,  M.E.  Aaf'rtdett,  answers  to  *hek'rddin^ 
also  not  found.    We  find,  however,  A.  S.  friimd^^my 

friendship,  shewing  that  the  suffix,  like  -shipj  signifies  *  state ' 
or  'condition,'  originally  'readiness.'  It  even  occurs  as  a 
separate  word,  meanin"-  'condition,  rule';  and  is  allied  to 
Goth,  ga-raid-eitjs,  an  ordinance,  rule,  G.  bc-rcil,  ready,  and 
£.  ready.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  related  to  the  verb  io  ride, 
not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  to  the  verb  to  read. 

-red  (a)y  in  hund^red.  The  sufi&z  in  hundred^  A.  S.  himd'^ 
rtd^  is  not  the  same  as  the  above.  It  appears  also  in  led. 
kund-rdi^  O.  Sax.  hunde-rodt  O.  H.  G.  hmde-rii^  G.  hmuk-rL 
In  this  case  the  suffix  -rid  means  tale,  number,  or  more 
Titerallj,  'reckoning';  so  that  hund-red  means  'a  hundred 
by  reckoning,'  the  A.  S.  hund  (connate  with  Lat.  cent  um) 
meaning  a  hundred,  even  when  used  without  the  suffix.  Cf. 
KjO\\\.  ga-rath-jan^  to  reckon,  to  number, 

-ric,  in  bishop-nc.  From  A.  S.  rk-e,  Goth,  reik-i^  dominion ; 
sUlied  to  T.at.  reg-num,  kingdom. 

-ehip,  A.  S.  'tape,  originally  '  shape,  form,  mode,'  from 
sctpp-an  (^*sc4^um)f  to  shape,  make.  Cognate  with  Icel. 
'tkapr,  Dan.  'skabf  Swed.  "fifa^,  Du.  -schap^  G.  schafl^  as 
seen  in  h.%*fr^md^cipe^  Dajl /rand-iAad^  Swed, /r^hid'ski^, 
Du.  vrund-schap^  Q,/rttmd'^cha/iy  i.  friend-ship ;  for  which 
the  Icel.  word  is  vtH-skapr.  See  Weigand,  P^tym.  G.  Diet, 
ii,  540,  The  suffix  is  used  (tz)  in  jmre  English  words,  some 
of  which  are  in  early  use,  as:  frund-ship,  hard-ship,  lord- 
ship, /o7Pn-.^hi/>,  ivor-ship  (^rvorth-ship) ;  others  in  later  use. 
as:  horsemanships  king-ship^  lady-ship^  sherijff-ship,  son-ship., 
str.vard-ship,  ward-ship :  (3)  with  Scand.  words,  as :  fdlmv^ 
thip\  (r)  with  French  words,  as:  clerk-ship^  cwriskip^  Ac 
The  word  kMd^seape^  originally  also  kmdsktPf  was  borrowed 
from  Du.  Umdsckap  in  the  17th  century, 

f  208.  (a).  Suffixes  expressive  of  diminution.  The  chief 
diminutive  A.S.  suffixes  are  -r,  -tl^  -en^  -ing,  which  may 
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be  combined,  giving  the  secandary  forms,  SQch  as  'k-Wj 
-l-ing. 

-c  (probably  from  Tent.  ko).  The  vsord  i>ull  does  not 
appear  in  A.  S.,  thougli  we  find  Icel.  hoit\  a  bull ;  but  we 
find  A.  S.  bull-u-c^^  E.  hull-O'ck.  It  is  usual  to  regard  the 
suffix  'ock  as  indivisible,  but  1  would  rather  regard  the  suffix 
as  double  or  compound,  and  due  to  some  such  form  as  a 
Teut  double  suffix  •VHhko\  or  otherwise,  the  -0-  (A.S. 
may  have  arisen  from  the  ending  of  a  stem  in  some  word  of 
this  cUss  \  This  -o-^k  no  doubt  came  to  be  regarded  as 
indivisible,  and  was  used  to  form  diminutives ;  hence  kilUock^ 
a  small  hill ;  Mtmm-ocJk,  a  small  hump  or  heap ;  rudd^cek,  the 
little  red  bird,  the  redbreast ;  /aver-ock,  little  lark,  from  A.  S. 
/azcirct,  /iijtrit,  a  lark.  I  litre  is  an  equivdciil  daiiinutive 
suffix  in  Irish,  spelt  -og  (also  perhaps  for  -o-i,'),  whence  our 
shamr-ock^  Irish  stamr-og^  dimin.  of  stamar,  trefoil.  Cf.  A.  S. 
maii-uCf  mett-ucy  W.  mai-og,  a  maU-ocky  where  the  VV.  word 
may  be  of  A.  S.  origin.  The  origin  of  hadd-ock  is  doubtful. 
The  word  hammock  is  W.  Indian,  so  that  it  is  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent formation.  Originally  hamaca^  it  came  to  be  spelt  as  now 
by  association  with  words  ending  in  *i>ck,  Padd'^k^  a  toad, 
is  a  dimin.  formation  from  Icel.  padda^  a  toad.  It  is  some- 
times said  to  mean  <  a  Urge  toad,'  but  this  is  a  mere  matter 
of  usage.  Padd'^k,  a  small  enclosure,  is  a  corruption  of 
parr-ock,  as  is  curiously  proved  by  ihe  fact  that  Paddock 
Wood,  in  Kent,  not  far  from  Tonbridge,  was  formerly  <  iiK  d 
Parrocks  (see  Archaeologia  Caniiana,  xiii.  128;  Hasieas 
Kent,  V.  286).  This  is  the  A.  S.  pear  rue ,  a  paddock;  from 
sparr-an^  Jaier  parr-en  (with  loss  of  s\  to  enclose. 

In  the  word  slir-k  we  have  the  simple  sufFix  -k.  It  is  the 
dimin.  of  tlur^  A.  S.  sUer ;  whence  A.  S.  ttjri-c^  a  stirk. 

*  Not  bnUuea,  as  vsnslly  ghrcn ;  Ac  dat,  ciie  bulhM  oocun  in  die 

Liber  Sdntillnrum,  <^<*ct.  54. 

*  Cf.  O.  Sax.  -<h'M,  a  lioxae,  stem  ^xu-wOb  cogoate  with  Lat.  eq-um^ 
stem  ♦eq-wo-. 
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-el,  or  rather  where  the  -/  answers  to  the  Aryan 
suffix  -LO.   See  $  3i8.   Thus  £.  hramhU  (with  excrescent 

b\  A.  S.  brem-el,  is  formed  (with  i*-mutation)  from  A.  S. 
brSm,  broom  (Kluge,  s.v.  Bt om-beer€)\  giving  br/m-el  < 
*br6mi'l  (see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  265).  Similarly,  E. 
hffv-el  is  a  dimin.  of  A.  S.  hof,  a  house.  E.  furn-tly  A.  S. 
cyrn-el,  is  a  dimin.  of  A.  S.  corn,  a  corn,  a  grain.  E.  nav-el^ 
A.  S.  nafe-la,  is  a  dimin.  of  £.  nave,  A.  S.  nafa^  the  boss  of 
a  wheel.  £.  padd4e^  a  little  spade,  formerly  spaddk^  is  a 
dimin.  of  spade,  £.  rum-el,  a  rivulet,  A.S.  fythei.  Is  a 
diminutive  of  rynCt  a  course  <  tromhen,  pp.  of  raman,  to 
run.  Other  dimmutive  forms  are  ax*ie,  hund-let  n^P^ie, 
nasS'ie,  pimp-le^  spang-Uy  spark4e.  In  the  word  cock-er-ei, 
a  little  cock,  the  suffix  is  the  Aryan  -ro-lo.  So  also  in 
pik-er-fl,  a  young  pike  ;  mong-r-el,  a  puppy  of  mixed  breed, 
from  A.  S.  manf^  {j^e-mung),  a  mixture  ^ 

-en,  or  rather  -e-n  (Teut.  -I-ka?).  In  the  wi  r  l  maid-tn, 
diminutive  of  maid,  the  cognate  O.  H.  G.  magai-m  or  meged-m^ 
dimin.  of  O.  H.  G.  magad,  a  maid,  shews  that  the  sufiix 
answers  to  a  Teut.  -f«,  which  Schleicher  (Compend.  §  223) 
shews  to  be  a  compound  suffix.  A  similar  suffix  is  used  to 
form  Gothic  femimnes  ending  in  -ein^s  (stem  -et-ni).  It  is 
also  diminutival  in  £.  ehuk-en,  on  which  see  the  note  in 
the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary,  and  ed.  In  £.  kiU-em^ 
M.E.  kif-mm,  the  suffix  was  originally  French,  and  there- 
fore this  word  does  not  exhibit  the  A.  S.  -m,  but  the 
Anglo-French  -oun  (Lai.  acc.  'OncTn);  the  change  from  -outt 
to  -en  being,  however,  due  to  association  with  diminutives 
in  fv?. 

-ing,  i.  e.  -in-gy  is  due  to  a  Teutonic  compound  su&x; 
see  §  341*  It  was  chiefly  .used  in  A.  S.  to  form  patrony> 
mics,  as  in  iBpel^ng,  son  of  a  noble,  firom  apele^  noble. 

*  Ktif'Uy  scutt-ltf  arc  aho  f^iminutives,  bat  are  both  borrowed  from 
Latin.  \'\t.  from  cat-iUm,  dimin.  of  ccUinm, »  bowl«  and  scitt-tUa^  dimia. 
of  scu/ntf  a  tray. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  be  now  used  as  a  mere  diminutive, 
except  when  -/-  precedes.    See  below. 

-1-ing,  is  compounded  of  the  suffixes  -/  {-el)  and  -ing,  and 
was  early  used  to  form  diminutives.  Examples  are  :  cod- 
lings duck-ling^  gos-ling^  sia/  -hng^  as  diminutives  of  cod^  duck^ 
gowttt  and  of  prov.  £.  siare^  A.  S.  i/cer,  a  starling.  Many  of 
these  forms  acquired  a  depredatory  sense,  as:  fop-Ung^  lord" 
Img,  s/np^ng,  wii-lingt  world-ling.  Some  are  related  to 
the  primaiy  words  indirectly,  as:  uest^h^g,  a  small  bird  in 
a  nest;  sap-Ung^  a  young  tree  full  of  sap;  tirip-Ung^  a  lad 
as  thin  as  a  strip  ;  year-ling^  a  creature  a  year  old.  Some 
are  from  adjectives,  as:  dar-ling  {^z^dear-Hng),  fat-ling,  first- 
ling,  young- ling.  Some  from  verbs,  as  :  change-ling,  found- 
lit^,  hire-ling,  nurs-ling,  share-ling,  siar  l  e-ling,  suck-ling, 
yean-ling.  Ster-iing  is  a  LatiniK  l  form  of  Easter-litig  \  see 
my  Dic  tionar)'.  Scant-ling  does  not  properly  belong  here, 
being  of  F.  origin  (F.  eschanlillon). 

-kin,  i.  e.  -k-in  or  -^-f-n,  seems  to  be  a  treble  suffix.  The 
cognate  O.  H.  G.  -Hn  or  -ckht^  as  in  wike-kim,  u/^cMn, 
dimin.  of  a  woman^  shews  that  the  i  was  once  long ; 
moreover,  appears  to  be  a  double  suflSx,  as  said  above, 
in  discussing  -en.  The  suffix  -Mn  is  not  fotmd  in  A.S., 
nor  is  it,  in  general,  old;  in  many  words  it  is  due  to 
the  borrowing  of  Middle  Du.  words  ending  in  -ken.  Per- 
haps it  first  appears  in  names,  as  Mal-km,  i.e.  little 
Maid  or  Aland,  i.  e.  Matilda ;  whence  E.  gri-malkin,  a  cat, 
with  the  word  gray  (or  perhaps  F.  gris^  with  the  same 
sense)  prefixed.  The  words  lamb-kin,  pip-kin  (dimin.  of 
pipt\t  Ihumb-kin  (a  thumb-screw)  are  probably  of  native 
formation.  Gris-kin  originally  meant,  not  the  spine  of  a 
hog,  but  a  little  pig;  the  base  is  Norse,  from  IceL  grfss^ 
a  pig.  £.  ns^ktm^  a  song-bird,  is  from  Dau,  sis^gm  (s*iir- 
km),  a  little  chirper;  cf.  Swed.  dial.  jf>-a,  to.  make  a  noise 
like  a  wood-grouse.  In  nap-kin^  the  £.  suffix  is  added  to 
the  F.  nappe,  0.  F.  nape,  a  cloth,  from  Lat  mappa,  a  cloth. 
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The  following  words  are  aU  probably  Dutch,  although  the 

Mid.  Du.  suffix  -ken,  once  common,  has  been  replaced,  in  the 
modern  Du.  language,  by  -je  or  -ije  or  -etje  or  -pje  (after  m\ 
which  is  now  widely  used.  Bumj  kin,  ^lid.  Du.  boom-ken^  a 
Utile  tree,  thick  piece  of  wood,  hence  a  block-head,  dimin.  of 
boom,  a  tree,  cognate  witli  E.  beam.  Bus-kin  (for  *brus-kin 
or  *burs-kin),  Mid.  Du.  broosken^  a  buskin  ;  origin  unr^^rtain. 
CaneMn  (Shak.),  Mid.  Du.  kanne-ken^  explained  by  Hexham 
as  '  a  small  Canoe,  Pot,  or  Cruse,'  dimin.  of  Do.  kanne,  a  can. 
Cat'km,  a  spike  of  flowers  resembling  a  cat's  tail,  Mid.  Du. 
iaUe-Am,  a  kitten,  dImin.  of  Du.  katu,  a  cat.  Dodkm  (ob- 
solete), a  little  doit,  dimin.  of  Du.  diUi,  a  doit  Fir-^,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel ;  from  Du.  vier,  four.  Jer-kin,  dimin. 
of  Du.  jurk,  a  frock  (Sewel).  Kildtr-kin,  formerly  kinder-kin  \ 
from  Mid.  Du.  kinde-kin,  a  little  child,  also,  the  eighth  part  of 
a  vat,  because  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  vat ;  dimin.  of  Du. 
kindf  a  child.  Manni-kin,  Mid.  Du.  manne-ken^  a  little  man, 
dimin.  of  Du.  man^  a  man.  Mini-kin,  a  term  of  endearment. 
Mid.  Du.  minm-hen,  my  love,  dimin.  of  Du.  mmne,  love.  To 
the  above  words  in  -iiVi  we  may  add  prov.  £.  M<kmy 
a  bull-calf,  dimm.  of  £.  huU^  and  equivalent  to  buU-ock. 

'  S{>elt  kind^-rkinJ  with  excrescent  d  mt  the  end)  i&  Pee1e*s  play  of 
Edward  I,  ed.  Dyce»         p.  383,  note. 
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CHAPTER  XIH. 

Substantival  Sumxis  {cpnHmud), 

$  904.  (3).  Excluding  the  suffixes  already  explained  in 
tlie  last  Chapter,  the  principal  substantival  suffixes  are  due 
to  certain  original  Aryan  sufiixes  wliieh  ina)  be  arranged  in 
the  following  order,  viz.  -o,  -a,  -i,  -u,  -10,  -ia,  -wo,  -wa,  -mo, 

-MOK,  -RO,  -LO,  -NO,   -NT,  -NV,  -TO,  -TT,  -TV,  -TER  (or  -TOR), 

-TRo,  -ONT,  -Es  (or  -os),  -KO ;  or  else,  to  combinations  of 
these.  The  Aryan  languages  delight  in  the  use  of  com*  * 
pound  suffixes,  sometimes  double,  sometimes  treble,  and 
occasionally  even  still  more  complex.  I  shall  consider  these 
Aryan  suffixes  in  the  above  order,  and  discuss  compound 
suffixes  (such  as  Teut  -ma-n)  under  the  first  element  (such 
as  *vo).  These  Aryan  suffixes  often  appear  in  a  sli^hily 
different  form  in  Teutonic ;  thus  -to  becomes  -tho  or  -tha 
(bv  (ifiiniii  >  I  ^iw),  or  even  -do  or  -da  (by  Vemer's  Law). 

§  206.  Ai-yan  suffix -O  ;  fem.  -A.  Thi^  sulTix  invariably 
disappears  in  modern  Knclish,  and  need  not  be  discussed  at 
length,  though  a  large  number  of  sbs.  originally  belonged  to 
this  class.  It  occurs  as  -a  (fem.  •^)in  Gothic,  in  the  stems  of 
Goth.  sbs.  of  the  A-declension,  as  It  is  called ;  see  my  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  p.  xxxvii.  It  answers  to  the  Gk,  -o-  in 
Cttf^p,  a  yoke,  and  to  the  Lat*  (formerly  -0-)  in  wg-u-^m. 
Thus  E,faA,  Goth.  Jtsi-s,  has  for  its  stem  nsxA,  appearing 
in  the  dat.  pi  Jisia-m,  £.  An^  Goth.  Aalda,  has  the  stem 
halbO,  dat  pi.  halbo-nif  where  -6  is  a  long  vowel,  and 
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answers  to  Aryan  -A.  E.  ship^  Goth,  sktp^  has  the  stem 
SKiPA ;  dat.  pi.  skipa-m.  Of  these  woids,  both  in  A.  S.  and 
Gothic,  fsh  is  masculine,  hal/  is  feminine,  and  ihip  is 
neuter.  Modem  English  has  given  up  all  idea  of  distin- 
guishmg  genders  in  this  way^  The  following  is  a  brief 
list  of  some  of  the  substantives  of  this  class.  Cf.  Sievers, 

O.  E.  Gr.  §§  239,  251. 

(fl).  Masculine :  E.  day^  A.  S.  der^,  Goth.  dags.  E. 
dough,  A.  S.  ddhy  Goth,  daii^s.  Y..  fish,  A.  S.fisc,  Goih.fisis, 
E.  hound,  A.  S.  hund,  Goth,  hunds.  E.  ioa/,  A.  S.  hid/,  Goth. 
hlaibs.    E.  otzM,  A.  S.  dp^  Goth.  E.  shoe^  A.  S.  xr(5>^, 

Goth,  skohs,  £.  f/if^^,  A.  S.  skipf  Goth.  j/<ir/j.  K  iMfi',  A.  & 
w«gt  Goth.  10^^.  £.  woift  A«  S.        Goth.  len^. 

(3).  Neuter :  £.  deer,  A.  S.  dS^,  Goth.  duu.  £. 
A.  S.  grcest  Goth.  ^ax.   E.,  A.  S.  Mr,  a  wood.  £.,  A.  S«, 
Goth.  ibf<£    E.  shipy  A.S.  xnj^,  Goth.  skip.  E.  .forif,  s., 
A.  S.  «f r,  Goth.  E,  year,  A.  S.  ^/ar,  Goth.  jer.  E. 

A.  S.  ^cw,  Goih.yz^i. 

(c).  Feminine  :  E.  care^  A.  S.  caru,  Goth.  /  /r/i.  E. 
A.  S.  /ii?a^  Goth,  halba  (side).    E.  /i^rf/,  A.  S.  Juord,  Goth. 
hairda,     £.  rx^,  A.  S.  hrungy  Goth,  hrugga  {^^hrunga), 
£.  womb,  A.  S.  wamb^  Goth*  wamba. 

}  aoe.  Teutonic  -an  ;  fem.  -on  (^Ah).  Thissufi&x  18  com* 
mon  in  many  cases  of  A.  S.  weak  noons,  but  does  not  appear 
in  modem  English.  Thus  E.  iongm^  A.  S.  ttrng-e^  f.,  makes 
the  gen.  hing-an\  the  Gothic  tugg-o  {j^fytfig-d)  makes  the 
gen.  iugg-cn  {^tung-Sn)]  the  Tent  form  being  toiio*an; 
cf.  §  205.  Other  npnns  which  had  this  suffix  are  bear  (an 
animal),  bow  (for  sliooting) ;  bourn  (brook),  covt,  drop,  gmi, 
shanks  smoke,  sparky  s/akt,  ivi/  (Nvi^c  man),  all  masculine;  and 
far,  eye,  neuter.  Also  the  fem.  bl>s.  crow,  fly,  heart,  zvceh  j  and 
the  fem.  pi.  asha,  A.  S.  asc-an,  Goth,  aag-^ 

*  Modem  E.  gender  is  (mainljr)  logical,  i.  e  it  depends  on  distincticnis 
ofiez.  The  A.S.geiidCT  is  jfwwMwffl^^ 
|]ie  wune  itadf,  which  it  quite  a  difiieftftt  thing. 
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{207.  Azyan  aulBx  -L  This  suffix  duappeare  in 
modem  English,  like  the  preceding*  It  ts  commonly  known 

only  by  its  causing  '  mutation '  of  the  root-vowel  of  the  stem. 
It  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Godi.  sbs.  of  the  i-declension  ;  as 
in  arms,  an  arm,  dat.  pi.  armi-m.  There  are  no  neuter 
Hbs.  of  this  iui  m.  It  occurs  also  in  Skt,  a^-t\  a  snake,  Gk. 
iX'^'Si  Lat.  aagU'i-Sy  8lc. 

Examples  are:  {a)  Masculine:  E.  hip  (of  the  thigh), 
A.  S.  hype^  Goth.  hupSf  stem  mm.  £.  meat,  A.  S.  mek^ 
Goth,  mats ;  Teut  kati.  £,  ^irmgt  A.  S. sireng  {—  *s/rangt), 
allied  to  strange  strong,  {b)  Feminine:  £.  queen^  A. S. 
cwAty  Goth,  kwenti  Teut.  xwibfi.  £.  nmh/,  i.e.  fate;  A.S. 
wyrd  <     II  vHtrd-m,  pp.  of  itfeor^an,  to  happen. 

For  further  examples  see  Sievers,  O.  K.  Gr,  §  263. 

§  208.  Aryan  snfflz  -U.  This  suffix  likewise  dis- 
appears in  mod.  E.  It  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Goili.  sbs.  of 
the  i*-declension  ;  as  in  hamiu  r.  a  hand.  It  occurs  in  Skt, 
df-M,  quicldy,  Gk.  wK-v-r,  swift,  Lat.  ae^-Sy  a  needle,  &c. 

Examples  are  (a)  Masculine :  £.  wand,  of  Scand.  origin ; 
IceL  vond-r  =  Goth.  wand4is ;  where  a  is  the  ai-mutation 
of  a.   (3)  Feminine :  E.  chin,  A.  S.  cmn,  Goth.  Jttnmis,  Gk. 
ymw.   £.  hand,  A.  S.  ^offif,  Goth,  handus.   (c)  Neuter:  £. 
A.S./^<?A,  Gotfa./ii)lii. 

§  209.  Aryan  waBtsL  -TO  (written  -JO  by  some  German 
writers).  This  suffix  appears  d.s-ja^  in  Goth.  ;^<7?r</-;'<7-w,  dat. 
pi.  of  haird-eiSy  masc,  a  shepherd ;  and  in  kun-ja,  dat.  sing, 
of  kun-i,  n.,  kin.  It  is  represented  accordingly,  by  Goth, 
masc.  sbs.  ending  in  -ri'j,  and  Goth.  neut.  sbs.  in  -/ ;  see  my 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  p.  xxxvii.  It  is  common  in 
Latin  as  -to-,  as  in  od-io-,  stem  of  odium,  hatred.  In  A.  S. 
this  snffiz  became  simply  as  in  Goth.  omMs^  A.S. 
imd-i,  M.  £•  end't,  in  Chaucer,  mod.  E.  end^  where  the  suffix 
disappears.  Similar  words  are:  £.  ktrdf  in  the  sense  of 
shepherd,  A.  S.  hird-t,  m.,  Goth.  Aagrd-m^  m.  (as  above)^ 
*  TIk  Goth.  /  Is  proDowicecl  as  E.y. 
ga 
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Teut.  HERD-TA  (Fick,  ill  80).  £.  Uech^  A.S.  ldc-€,  Goth. 
Uh^y  a  physidan»  Teut  ljAk-ta.  In  other  words  the  ^b-  suffix 
(A.  S.    has  sometimes  caused  a  doubling  of  the  last  letter  in 

the  A.  S.  form,  and  has  afterwards  fallen  away,  though  it  has 
often  left  iis  mark  upon  the  w  urd  by  producing  an  /-mutation 
of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  li.  dtn,  A.  S.  dyn  (put  for 
dynn\  is  also  found  in  the  fuller  A.  S.  form  dyn-e  (  =  dun-ya). 

kUl^  A.  S.  hyll  (=:hul-ya),  cognate  with  Lat  coll-is, 
E.  ridgft  A.  S.  hrycg  (=  hrygg  =:  hruo-ta).  E.  rv^dge, 
K,  S.  voecg  ( =  toegg  =  wag-ta).  See  Sieversy  O.  £ng« 
Gr.  §  247. 

In  A.  S,,  the  neuter  Teut  suffix  -t  drops  off,  but  not 
before  it  has  caused  i-mutation.  Good  examples  are  seen  in 
£.  bed,  A.S.  hedd,  Goth,  badu  E.  kin,  A.S.  cynn,  Gotb. 
kuni.  E.  net,  A.  S.  «<-//,  Goth.  naii.  E.  wed^  s.  (a  pledge,  ^^j^?- 
letr),  A.  S.  Goth.  wadt.  Other  examples,  mostly  neuter, 
occur  in  A.  S.,  viz.  E.  den,  A.  S.  dmn  (cf.  O.  H.  G.  knuty  G. 
Tcnncj  a  floor).  E.  err  and,  A.  S.  d'rend-e,  Icel.  eyrend-i'^. 
E.  ^«<?,  A.  S.  Goih.  hiw-t.  E.  r/Z^,  A.  S.  r/^^  (O.  H.G. 
rippt\.  E.  zf;^^,  A.  S.  where  the  A.  S.  double  b  stands, 
as  usual,  for  double  /»  so  that  wtbb  —  *waf-ja<  ..  ||  A.  S. 
vxtf  (for  *waf\  pt.  t  of  wff^n^  to  weave.  £.  wit^  S.  wU^ 
Goth,  i&iy-fy  from  A,S.  and  Goth.  lo/V-afl,  to  know.  E. 
uhrk^  s.,  A.S.  tevorr,  Goth,  ga-waurk-i.  It  should  be 
particularly  noticed  that  all  the  mod.  E.  words  quoted  in 
this  section  (except  leech  and  hue)  are  pronounced  with  a 
short  vowel,  this  effect  being  due  to  the  mode  oi  their 
formation. 

Aryan  -lA-  This  is  the  corrcsj  onding  feminine  suffix, 
appearing  in  Golliic  as  -jo  in  the  dat.  pi.  zirak-Jo-m  of  the 
sb.  wrak-ja,  vengeance.  The  Goth.  sbs.  commonly  end 
in  'ja  in  the  nominative,  but  the  A.  S.  drops  the  suffix 
altogether,  though  its  original  presence  is  marked,  as  before, 

^  In  this  word  the  suflix  is  obviously  dottbk ;  thus  A.  S.  ^r-tnd-t  «• 
Tent  Ai&'AMD^YA.  Cf.  Goth,  mr-ns,  a  mesMDger. 
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by  the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  (unless  there  are  two 
consonants  already)  and  bv  /mui  uiun  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  As  before,  the  vowel  in  mod.  K.  is  usually  sfmi. 
Examples :  E.  bridge,  A.  S.  hrycg,  f.  (Icel  brygg-ja).  E. 
crib^  A.  S.  cribb,  f  (().  Sax.  krihb-id^^  E.  edge^  A.  S.  ecg^  f, 
(Du.  egg-e).  E.  hell^  A.  S.  hel,  f.,  gen.  hell-ty  Goth,  hat-ja^ 
gen.  kai-jo-s.  £.  hen^  A.  S.  Amu,  formed  with  i-mutation  from 
A.  S.  masc.  haU'C,  a  cock.  £.  se^e  (lit  sword*grass),  A.  S. 
secg,  a  sword  (=  ^sag^ja^  i.e.  cuti'€r\  from  Teut.  base  sag= 
Aryan  root  skk  (Lat.  sec'ore,  to  cut).  E.  j^/^,  A.S.  scell^ 
Goth,  skal'ja,  a  tile,  allied  to  E.  j^'tfi^,  Anglo-French  escak* 
E.  x/7/  (of  a  door),  A.  S.  jjV/,  a  base,  support.  E.  sin,  A.  S. 
synn  (for  *sj  n</),  (  ).  Sax.  suf/d-ia,  G.  Siindt,  O.  H.  G. 
jun/'a\    Cf.  Sicvers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §  258. 

§  210.  Toutomc -YAN.  -fx.  Tlx  se  suflixcs  appear  in  .w^w^ 
sbs.  of  the  weak  declension*.  Examples  are:  (a)  mascu- 
line: E.  ebb,  8.,  A.S.  edd'a,  gen.  ibb-dn  {=  *a/-jan)*,  E. 
necAf  A.  S.  /aucc-a,  gen.  Marr-afi  (=  *htiak'jaH),  E.  wW/ 
(spring  of  water),  A.  S.  witt-a,  gen.  well'on  (=  ^wal-Jan),  from 
the  base  wal  (A.  S.  weatt-an)^  to  boil,  boil  u|>.  £.  i&iZ^  s.,  A.  S» 
wtii-Of  gen.  unli-oM,  Goth.  n^y^V?  (stem  wU-jan).  £.  wrekh^ 
A.  S.  wrecc-a,  gen.  wrecc^an  (=  *wrak'jan),  from  the  base 
WRAK  (A.  S.  zt^r^rr,  pt.  t.  of  wrec-an^  to  drive  away,  hence  to 
exile). 

(^)  Feminine:  E.  <*A/,  s.,  old  age  (obsoletr),  A.S.  y/d-u, 
ield-u^  derived  by  f'-mutaiion  from        old,  answers  to  ().  Sax. 

O.  H.  G.  e//'i\  old  age,  anil  therefore  had  originally  ihe 
Stem  *eald-tn.    So  also  E.  heat,  A.  S.  from  hdl^  hot ; 

had  originally  a  stem  *hdt4n.   The  Gothic  weak  fern, 
sbs.  of  this  class  exhibit  the  suffix  •tin,  as  in  Mdmtg-^m^  dat. 

^  Also  suntea ;  see  Schade. 

*  The  *  weak  decleoaien '  is  the  oaine  given  to  that  of  stems  ending  in 
n\  see  Sievevs»  O.  E.  Gr.  1 176,  and  my  Gothic  Gr.  §  si.   The  term  is 

not  a  happy  one. 

'  The  \.  .S.  <;tands  for  Jf<Ji.  Cf  Cutli.  a/.  E.  cf,  i.  e.  from.  Hence 
tbi,  from  *a/janf  means  '  Uie  receding '  of  the  sea  ^bcbadej. 
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of  manag-Ht  multirude ;  and  this  •em  answets  to  a  Tent.  -tK. 
Sievers  well  remarks  (§  279) : — ^*  As  respects  their  origin  [i.  e. 
etymologicall}'],  the  abstracts  in  -o^  such  as  brdd-u, 
breadth,  hdl-u,  salvation,  meng-u,  rtienig-o^  multitude,  streng-u^ 
Strength,  idd-u,  age,  belong  to  the  weak  declension,  since 
they  correspond  to  Goth,  weak  nouns  in  -ri.  They  have, 
however,  taken  the  nom.  sing,  ending  from  the  <i-declension, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  entirely  of  the  old  inflectional  forms.' 
Here  likewise  belongs  £.  fiU^  s.,  A.  ^^fyU-o^  fern.  <  ,*fiM^ 
adj.  full;  orig.  stem  ^JuU'in^  cf.  Goth.  us'fidMf^,  fulness. 

Tent.  -1-NA.  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  A.  S.  suffix  •€», 
as  already  noticed  in  §  203.  The  words  mmd^,  ck£ek-en, 
have  been  already  cited  as  diminutives.  Other  examples  are : 
(pcrliaps)  E.  mai-n,  s.,  strength,  A.  S.  mag-en,  neut.,  cognate 
Mith  Icel.  7jug-in,  strength,  O.  Sax.  meg-in^  O.  H.  G.  mek-m. 
E.  mvw,  A.  S.  sw-in,  neut.,  cognate  with  Icel.  sv-in,  Goth. 
sw-ein  (stem  nv-eina).  Tn  the  latter  case,  the  suffix  was 
orig.  adjectival,  as  seen  in  I.at.  su4tws  (Varro),  relating  to 
sows,  from  SU'^  crude  form  of  suSj  a  sow ;  cf.  £.  smVt  A.  S. 
iir^,  sH,  £.  hrack-tn^  A.  S.  bracc-^^  is  really  a  plaral  form,  ' 
being  the  pi.  of  A.  S.  hraec^t^  of  the  weak  declension.  Other 
words  in  -en  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

§  2U.  Aryan  mifflx  -WO  (written  -VO  by  German 
editors,  who  write  v  for  nr,  needlessly).  It  occurs  in  Skt 
af'Va,  a  horse,  Gk.  twvo-s  (=  *ir-fo-p).  Lat.  eg-uu-s;  Skt.  e-rj, 
a  coursi-,  Lat.  a-uu  m,  a  life-time,  Goth,  ai-iva-m,  dat.  pi.  of 
aiws^  an  age.  It  is  not  observable  in  A.  S.  in  :lie  nom. 
sing.,  but  appears  in  other  cases  (except  in  the  nom.  pi.  and 
acc.  pi.  of  neuters) ;  see  Sievers,  O.  K.  Or.  §  249.  Examples 
of  neuter  sbs.  are :  E.  Mf,  s.,  harm,  evil,  A.  S.  beal-u^  gen. 
beal-we-s,  cf.  Goth,  dai-^wa-weset,  s.  f.,  wickedness.  £.  atd^ 
also  pmi,  A.  S.  cud'ti,  tumd-4i,  ewid*u,  gen.  iwH-wes,  Teut. 
KwiD-WA  (see  Supp.  to  my  Etym.  Diet.,  and  ed.).  £.  meal, 
ground  com,  A*  S.  meoi'U,  gen,  nuol-wet  or  mtol-ihwet  (where 
the  inserted      is  eophcmic),  Teut  mil  w  a.   £.  /ar,  A.  S. 
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kvr-u,  gen.  teor-we-s,  stem  ter-wa  =  Teut.  ter-wa,  for 
TRE-WA ;  the  word  is  of  adjectival  origin,  and  denoted 
originally  *  belonging  to  a  tne ' ;  cf.  irce  below.  Other 
neuters  of  this  class  are :  Y^.gUcy  A.  S.  glig^  gl/o,  gen.gh'tve-s, 
Teut.  gl!-wa.  £.  km^,  A.  S.  cn/o,  cn/ow,  gen.  cnA^we^s,  cog- 
nate with  Goth.  JhU'Uf  gen.  kni-wi-Sy  Teut.  kne-wa,  allied 
to  Lat  gitMit  Gk.  ytfr-v,  Skt  yitfn-if.  £.  tree,  A.  S.  irA,  gen. 
ir/o-we-s,  Goth,  /n'-ir,  gen.  trMm-s,  Teut.  tis-wa,  cog« 
nate  with  Riiaa.  dV'^-vtf,  a  tree,  W.  dSrr-ir,  an  oak,  Gk. 
an  oak.  The  suffix  appears  as  in  mod.  £.  stra-w, 
A.  S.  tfrea-w,  as  seen  in  streaW'benge,  a  strawberry,  Wright's 
Vocab.  ed.  Wulcker,  col.  298,  1.  ii ,  cognate  \nth  G.  S/rohy 
O.  H.  G.  s/r^,  strau,  gen.  sirdw~es\  the  corresponding  Goth, 
stem  would  be  *stra-wa  (Kluge,  s.  v.  Siroh).  E.  lee,  i.e. 
shelter,  a  Scand.  form,  irom  Icel.  hk\  lee,  is  cognate  with  A.S. 
kl^,  hkcw,  gen.  hUo-we-s,  a  shelter,  preserved  in  prov.  £• 
kWi  warm,  kw-th,  shelter. 

Masculine:  £.  de^,  A.S.  dea-w,  gen.  4i!Ni<«M,  cognate 
with  0.  7%au,  Teut  da-wa  (Fick,  iii,  146).  £.  ib-w,  a 
hill,  mound,  grave,  A*  S.  kld-w,  hUHo,  dat  M^we,  hld-we, 
cognate  with  Goth*  Mat^w,  a  grave,  from  the  Teut.  base  hlh, 
s  Aryan  root  krf.i  (klei)  ;  cf.  Lat.  eit-mt'S,  a  hill.  E.  sno-w, 
A.  S.  snd-w,  Goth.  s;iui-2V'S  (stem  snat-wa). 

§  212.  Aryan -W A,  fem.  form  of  the  preceding.  Examples 
occur  in  the  following  fern.  sbs. :  E.  cla-Wf  M.  E.  cla-w,  A.  S. 
cld'Wu,  pi.  cld'We,  cognate  with  G.  Klaue,  O.  H.  G.  chla-wa 
(see  Schade).  Fick  gives  the  Teut.  form  as  kla-wa,  iii.  5a. 
Pertiaps  it  is  better  to  suppose  the  Teut.  form  to  be 
KLA-wA,  lesulting  liom  xlau-A,  where  klau  is  a  *  graded' 
form  of  the  Teut  base  xut?  s  Lat.  ght'  in  ghf^ere,  to  draw 
together;  see  Schade,  8,v»  ehhwa^  Also:  £.  gear,  A.S* 
gear-we^  fem.  pL  equipments,  formed  from  the  adj.  gear-u^ 
(nom.  pi.  gear-we^^  ready,  yare,  Teut.  gak-wa,  adj.,  ready, 
(Fick,  iii.  102).  E.  rtuad^  also  mead-ow,  A.  S.  miidy  dat. 
mdd'We,  stem  maii-wa,  so  that  mad  is  from  the  nom.  case, 
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and  mead-mo  from  the  dative  or  the  stem;  moreover,  the 
is  for  -TK-ss  Aryan  -t-;  in  fact,  the  £.  WSil  actually 
occnrs  in  the  forms  afUr-maih,  laiier-maih,  and  the  root  is 

the  Teut.  ma,  to  mow.  Similarly,  the  double  forms  in  E. 
sluide  and  E.  shad-ow  are  explicable  by  help  of  the  A.  S.  fern, 
sb.  scead-u^  of  which  the  acc.  pi.  is  scead-iua  (Grein).  E. 
sm-fw,  A.  S.  si'n-u,  seon-u,  nom.  pi.  seon-ive,  Grein,  ii.  430. 
£.  sio-w,  a  place,  A.  S.  si^-w,  gen.  si^we ;  from  the  Aryan 
root  STA,  to  stand,  remain.  The  word  maU'Wf,  A.  S.  mal-we^ 
is  a  mere  borrowing  from  the  Lat  mal-ua. 

{  818.  T^atonio -wak.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in 
E.  swaU-m  (bird),  A.  S.  sweal-we,  s.  fern.,  gen.  sweal^oam, 
Teut.swAL-WAif.  Other  examples  are  (probably):  'E.arr^aw, 
A.  S.  ar-e-we  (gen.  arttvan),  a  late  form,  pointing  to 
earlier  *(jr-zvL,  gen,  "ar-wati,  answering  to  a  Goth.  fem. 
stem  *arh-iv6n,  as  shewn  by  the  closely  allied  Golh.  of  h- 
wa-3na,  an  arrow ;  Teut.  stem  akh-wan,  also  found  in 
the  shorter  form  arh-wa,  whence  Icel.  or  (gen.  dr-va-r),  an 
arrow.  The  Teut.  arh-wa  =  Aryan  arq*wo,  whence  Lat. 
arfU'U'S,  more  commonly  arc-u-s^  a  bow,  weapon  of  defence, 
from  the  root  asq,  to  defend  (Lat.  arc^ere) ;  see  Fkk,  iii.  34. 
£.  barrow  (in  wheel'barraw\  M.  £.  barmoe,  3arwe,  answering 
to  A.S.  ieoT'We,  gen.  Uar^uwt,  as  seen  in  the  comp. 
meox-dearwe,  a  barrow  for  dung.  £•  tparr^v,  A.  S.  spear- 
ttv,  gen.  spear-wan.  E.  yarr-aw  (milfoil),  A.  S.  gear-tm^ 
gen.  giar-waiL  1  he  word  ii'id-oiv,  A.  S.  luid-iLt,  weod- 
'U-iV€,  is  cognate  with  Goth,  wid-u-wo,  gen.  7vid-u-tvott^ 
which  scem^  to  have  an  additional  prefix  before  the  final 
-WAN,  answering  perhaps  to  the  -a-  in  Skt.  indh-a-vd^  a 
widow.  The  £.  pill-ow  is  not  Teutonic  ;  it  oocors  as  M.  K. 
pU-vXy  A.  S.Jiyi-e,  But  there  must  have  been  a  longer  A.  S. 
form  *i!yi'We,  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  pMm\pkMlwo  (Schade) ; 
aU  the  forms  are  merely  borrowed  from  Lat  fmhdntu^  a 
bolster,  cushion.  Such  words  as  hiU*eiw^furr-w>^ 
w$V-m,  do  not  belong  here. 
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§  214.  Aryan  -MO.  This  is  well  marked  in  Mod.  E.,  in 
which  it  appears  as  final  -///,  or  as  -om  (in  bos-om^  bott-om^ 
Jaih-om)  ^  All  the  extant  words  with  this  prefix  are  (I  think) 
of  the  masculine  gender,  except  foam^  which  is  neuter.  It 
should  also  be  particular!/  noted  tha^  with  the  exception  of 
the  words  in  -^ivij  ali  these  words  are  now  mmosylk^,  and 
aU  contain  a  vowel  that  Is  hmg^  either  essentially  or  by 
position;  for,  except  when  the  vowel  is  essentially  long, 
words  of  this  class  end  in  a  d&uble  consonant  The  A.  S. 
suffix  is  -/w,  answering  to  Goih.  -ma,  Lat.  -mu-s,  Gk.  -fio-r 
(•pun),  as  in  Lat.  cul-mus,  a  stalk,  Gk.  KdAa-/ior,  a  reed  (koXo-^i;, 
a  stalk),  which  is  cognate  with  £.  hal-m^  hatd-m^  a  stalk,  and 
Kuss.  soio-ma^  straw. 

Examples :  E.  bea-m  (of  timber),  A.  S.  b/a-m,  Du.  boo-m, 
a  tree  (E.  boom,  borrowed  from  Dutch),  G.  Bau-m,  perhaps 
allied  to  Git.  ^v-|m,  a  growth.  [But  the  Goth,  form  is 
hag^m  (stem  hag'ma)^  which  pomts  to  an  Aryan  root  bmagh, 
as  in  Skt.  bah-u,  large;  see  Bwgh  in  my  Etym.  Diet] 
E.  6os-0m,  A.  S.  iSs^m,  G.  Biu^m,  E.  botl-om^  A.  S.  boi-my 
G.  Sod-m,  prob.  allied  to  Gk.  ir»>^-/*^i',  and  to  Vedic  Skt. 
budh-na,  clc  pth.  E.  doo-m^  A.  S.  dS-m,  Goth,  do-m-s,  stem 
DO-MA,  allied  to  Gk.  ^f-/iir,  that  which  is  set  or  established, 
from  the  root  dha,  to  put,  place,  whence  E.  do.  E.  drca-m, 
A.  S.  dria-m,  meaning  (i)  noise,  rejoicing,  (2)  joy,  (3)  vision, 
Teut  DRAV-MA  (Pick,  iii.  152),  prob.  allied  to  Gl^  ^poor, 
noise,  tumult.  E./a/k^om,  A.S./ceS^m,  the  space  reached 
by  outstretched  arms,  from  the  root  ?at»  to  extend.  £. 
JlUm,  A.S.  only  found  in  the  dimin.  form  Jihn^in, 

membrane,  allied  to  E. /iff,  skin*.  E.  /oa^mt  A,S,/d'm, 
neut.,  prob.  allied  to  Lat.  spu-ma,  Skt.  pfu-na,  foam.  £. 

'  The  #  ia  this  linal  -mi  was  fomerly  not  written ;  cf.  AS.  Mmt, 
bUm^fiAm.   And,  in  fact,  the  final  *m  is  here  ▼ocalic 

'  Wri^'hl's  Vocab.,  cd.  Wiilcker,  col.  203, has:  *  Centipi!linm,i,omtm- 
/un?.  Wvni:  The  meaning  of  thecurl  is  uooettain.  In  the  same,  col.  4469 
the  gen.  pL^mcna  occurs. 
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gka-m^  A.  S.  gld-m^  stem  glS-ma^GtM-MA,  from  a  base  gu, 
to  shine,  as  seen  in  gfi-^/,  glt-mmer,  gli-tter,  glister.  E. 
gloo^m,  A.  S.  glS-nty  a  faini  li  ht,  Irom  glS-wan,  to  glow. 
E.  haul-m,  h(il-m,  A.  S.  /s  al-m,  i  eut.  hal-ma  (Fick,  iii.  70), 
allied  to  Lat.  cul-mu-s,  Gk.  xaXd-fii}  (as  above).    E.  hel-m, 
a  helmet,  A.  S.  hel-m,  thai  which  covers  or  protects,  a  hehnet, 
Goth,  hil-m-s  (stem  hil-ma),  Teut  hkl-ma  (Pick,  iii*  69), 
from  the  root  of  A.  S.  hel-an^  to  cover.   £.  hol-m^  an  islet 
In  a  river,  A«  S.  hol-mi  orig. '  a  mound/  allied  to  Lat  afi-mm^ 
a  moontain-Cop,  and  to  c«/-6>,  a  hill.  £.  loa^-m,  A.  S,  id-m. 
Tent  LAi-HA,  closely  allied  to  £.  U-me,  A.S.  If-m,  Teut 
li-MA  (Fick»  iii*  268). '  In  tact,  Ume  and  loam  only  differ  in 
their  vowel-gradation  (cf.  A.  S.  drff-an^  to  drive,  pt.  t  drdf) ; 
and  are  allied  to  Lat.  li-iure^  to  siiiear,  daub,    E.  qual-m,  A.  S. 
cweal-m  (for  *cwal-m)  <  ||         (=*mw/),  pt.  t.  of  cwil-an, 
to  die.    E.  sea-ntj  A.  S.  sea-m,  G.  Sau-m,  Teut.  s  \(  ma,  from 
the  root  sO,  to  sew  (Lat.  su-ere).    E.  sli-nuy  A.  S.  aUied 
to  Kuss.  i/r'-iM,  saliva,  Lithuan.  set'l-e,  spittle,  O.  Irish  saH-e^ 
saliva,  and  Lat  sal-l-ua,   E.  sUa-m,  A.  S,  li^a-w,  Teut.  stau- 
MA.  £.  j/i0r-in,  A.  S,  shr-m,  Teut  stor-k a  (Fick,  iii.  346). 
£.  sfrea-m,  A.  S.  sir/a^m,  allied  to  G.  Stro-m,  Teut  strav* 
XAy  from  the  Teut  sthxu,  to  flows  Aryan  root  strbu,  skew,  to 
flow,  whence  also  Gk.  Zrpv-/i<»F,  the  Strymon,  a  river-name, 
p€u-/ia,  flow,  flood,  Lithuan.  sro-we,  a  stream,  O.  Irish  srit- 
aim^  a  stream.    E.  sivur-m,  A.  S.  sivcar-m,  Teut.  swar-ma, 
orig.  'a  buzzing,'  from  Aryan  root  swak,  to  hum,  buzz. 
E.  tea-m^  a  row  of  horses,  A.  S.  t/a-m,  a  family,  a  line, 
cognate  witli  G.  Zau-m,  a  bridle,  Teut.  tau-ma,  a  set,  line, 
row,  bridle,  put  for  *tauh-ma,  derived  from  Teut  tkuh» 
to  lead,  Goth,  tiuh-an  (Lat.  duc'ere)K   To  these  we  may 
add  E.  roo-m^  though  the  A.S.  iH-m  was  orig.  an  adj., 
meaning  large,  spacious ;  cf.  Goth,  rums^  adj.,  spacious,  also 
rumSf  s.,  room;  Teut  rC-ma  (i)  spacious,  (2)  space;  allied 
to  Lat.  ru-s,  open  country.   The  word  hoo-m  also  bebnga 

*  So  Kiagc;  tiu^  1^  better  than  tu  connect  it  with  the  verb  to  taw. 
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here,  but  is  mere  Dutch,  from  Du.  Boom,  a  tree,  a  boom, 
cognate  witli  K.  biarn  (of  limber),  given  above ,  cl.  horn- 
beam  as  tlie  name  of  a  tree,  in  broom,  harm,  the  /«  is  not 
a  suffix,  but  radical. 

§  216.  Aryan  -MI,  allied  to  -^\0,  The  examples  are  but 
few.  We  may  cite :  £*  arm  (of  the  body),  A.  S.  ear^m,  stem 
iOt-MO ;  but  cf.  Goth,  arm^,  gen.  ar^mi-s,  stem  ar-mi  ;  allied 
to  lat  ar-mws^  shoulder^  Gk.  4p*i>^«i  Y^voX^  irom  the  root  as, 
to  fit  £•  k^mt,  A.  S.  hA-m,  Goth.  hat-m'S,  gen.  hai-mus\ 
perhaps  cognate  with  Gk.  mH<9f  ^  village,  Lithuan.  A^ma-s, 
a  village.  E.  wor-m,  A.  S.  tvyr-m  {= *ufur-mt),  Teut  wint-Mi ; 
see  Worm  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

§  216.  Aryan  -MON  (-iMEN).  This  suffix  (occurring 
in  Latin  as  -mm-,  -mtn,  -mm-)  is  seen  in  the  borrowed  words 
abdo-men^  acu-men,  albu-men,  bifu-men,  o-vien,  regi-men, 
spcH'men,  It  occurs  in  A.  S.  weak  sbs.,  as  follows :  £.  bar-m, 
yeast,  A.S.  htoT'tna,  gen.  beor-man,  probably  cognate  with 
Lat  /er-mm^ium^  whence  £.  ftrmeni*  £.  bes-om,  A.S. 
bes-ma,  gen.  les»man,  cognate  with  O.H.  G.  des'a-ma,  G. 
Bis^n,  Du.  ies-i'm,  £.  Moo^m,  a  Scuid.  word,  IceL  blS-m, 
Goth,  bh-ma,  stem  bl6-]iak,  fi-om  the  verb  blS-wan^  to 
blow  (as  a  flower) ;  allied  to  Lat.  Jlo-s,  a  flower.  £.  na-me 
A.  S.  rui-ma,  gen.  na-man,  Goth,  na-mo^  stem  na-man, 
cognate  with  Lat.  no-men,  Skt.  nd-man,  a  name.  K. 
A.  S.  //'-;;r(7,  gen.  H-man,  Teut.  ti-man  (Ficlv,  iii.  1 1 4),  allied 
to  L.  ti  de,  A.  S.  //W,  Teut.  il-Di.  Here  also  belongs  E. 
blost-om,  A.S.  bl6st'ma,  gen.  bUsZ-man;  but  the  suffix  is 
really  triple,  the  stem  being  BLd-s-T-MAM,  from  bl6-wan, 
to  blow,  flourish ;  cf.  bUt-s-t,  from  ^iSi-uwi ,  to  blow  (as  wind) ; 
and  see  bloo-m  above.  Such  a  conjunction  of  suffixes  is 
common  in  the  Aiyan  languages. 

{  217.  Afyaa  -RO.   Some  have  supposed  that  the  primi- 
tive Ar)'an  language  contained  no  /,  and  that  /  was  merely 
developed  out  of  r ;  but  this  view  is  hardly  tenable.    I  shall 
^  £ot  the  Goth.  pL.  is  also  haim-oi  (stem  hai-mdy 
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here  consider  the  suflSxes  *ko  and  -lo  separately,  and  shall 
take  "Ro  first  It  may,  however^  be  remarked  here  that  the 
letters  r  and  /  are  frequently  interchanged  in  varioos  Aryan 

languaj^es. 

Aryan  -ro;  Goth.  -ra.  It  must  be  obscned  that  the 
letter  r  easily  allows  a  vowel  to  slip  in  before  it,  the  vowel 
thus  introduced  being  unori<;inal.  Thus  the  Gk.  Kcnr-pot 
is  certainly  cognate  with  the  Lat.  cap-er^  a  goat.  In  fact^ 
capHr  is  merely  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nominative;  the 
stem  is  caprth^  as  seen  in  the  old  aoc.  sing^.  capro-m.  Again, 
the  vord  which  we  now  spell  acrt  is  the  A.  S.  mc-er. 
In  all  such  words  the  true  suffix  is  -ka,  and  we  must  not 
look  upon  the  in  the  A.  S.  nominative  4?r-^>r,  a  field 
(Goth,  ak-r-s^  stem  ak-ra),  or  the  in  Lat  d^-e-r  (stem 
AG-Ro),  as  being  an  original  vowel.  It  will  be  found,  for 
instance,  that  the  -er  in  Uv-e-r,  a  part  of  the  body,  is  of 
totally  different  origin  from  that  of  the  -er  in  liv-er,  one  ^vho 
lives.  The  former  word  belongs  here;  the  latter  does  not 
(See  §  2^9  ) 

Example  (tf)  Masculine.  E.  o^r^,  A.  S.  ac-er,  Goth. 
ak-r-s,  stem  ak-ra,  cognate  with  Lat.  eg-tr^  Skt.  aj-ra ;  from 

AG,  to  drive  (cattle)  ^  So  also  beav-er,  A.  S.  bef-er,  Teut 
BXB-RA  (Fick,  iii.  axi).  £.  fing'-er,  A.S.  fing-er,  Goth. 
figg'r^St  Teut  mo-RA.  E.  floo-Ty  A.  S.  /i^r,  Teut  vlO-ra 
(Fick,  iti.  180).  £.  hamm-er,  A.  S.  kam-ar,  £.  oti-er^  A.  S. 
of'^^  Teut.  UT-RA  (Fick,  iii.  33),  allied  to  Gk.  vft-pa,  whence 
E.  hyd-ta.  E.  sUc-r  (bull),  A.  S.  ste'o-r,  Goth,  s/iu-r-s,  Ttui. 
STEU-RA  (F.  iii.  342).  E.  summ-tr,  A.S.  mm-or  (id.  326). 
E.  ^r^  r,  A.  S.  Mz-r,  also  teag-or  (Grein),  Goth,  tag-r,  n.. 
Teut.  TAG*RAj  allied  to  Gk.  dax-pv.  E.  ihun-d-er,  A.  S.  pun-or^ 
Teut  THON-RA  (F.  iii.  130),  allied  to  Lat.  ton-i-tru.  To 
these  may  be  added  ang-tr^  of  Scand.  origin;  from  Icel. 

stem  amg-ra  (F.  iii.  12).  (^)  Feminine.  'E^  feaih-ert 
A.  S.  /i9^f  from  v'  pit,  to  fly.  E.  Hv-ert  A.  S.  iif-trt 
^  The  symbol  V  tisnifiet  *  Aryan  root.' 
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Teut  LiB-EA  (F.  liL  271).   E.  Hnd^^  A.S.  fynd-er,  Tent. 

TOND-RA,  from  the  Teut.  base  tand,  to  kindle  (id.  117). 
(f)  Neuter.  K.  bnw-er,  A.S.  b^-r.  E.  lai-r,  A.  S.  leg-tr^ 
Goth.  lig-r-s,  a  couch,  stem  lig-ra  ;  cf.  A.  S.  licg-an^  to  lie, 
E.  leafh-er,  A.  S.  /f^-^r,  Teut.  t.kth-ra  (F.  iii.  278).  E. 
Hm-b^t  A.S.  tim-b-er  (Goth,  tim-r-jan,  to  build),  Teut. 
TMi-RA  (id.  117).  E.  udd-er,  A.S.  itd-er^  Teut.  Dd-ra 
(id.  33).  £.  wa/'€r,  A.S.  wat'tr^  TeuU  wat-ra  (id.  984); 
cf.  Gk.  jb^-pof,  waterless.  E.  wond'tr,  A.  S.  imatd'or,  Teut. 
woMO-KA  (306).  We  maj  add  j/to-r,  A.  S.  st4g-^  (of  un* 
certain  gender)  <  I  ifAf^  {sidh),  pt.  t  of  sfig'ttn,  to  climb. 
We  also  find  the  form  -ru  ;  as  in  E.  hung-er,  A.  S.  ktmg-er, 
m.,  Goth.  Mh-ru-s  (for  * hufth-ru-s).  E.  and  A.  S.  wtnt-er, 
m.,  Guih.  wint-ru-s. 

%  218.   Suffix  -LO.    This  suffix  is  well  marked  in  modern 

  • 

English,  being  frequently  represented  by  ftnal  -Ic  or  -^/,  or, 
in  a  few  words,  by  -/;  all  of  which  are  alike  pronounced 
with  a  vocalic  /.  Some  are  of  obvious  verbal  origin, 
as  heti-k,  a  heavy  mallet,  A.S.  hfM,  a  beater  <  ..  b/ai-an, 
to  beat  So  also  iund-le  <  H  dund-at,  pp.  of  ^iiM^oif,  to 
bind;  cripp^k^  formerly  cr^U^  from  creep \  gtrd-U^  from 
^r^;  ib^-ilf,  from  lade;  priek-k,  from  /rnri;  sadd4e^  uH^U^ 
both  allied  to  sit ;  skmhel  <  shove  \  shtU-U  <  shooi ;  spin^d-k^ 
A.  S.  j^m-/  <  spin  ;  spitt-le  <  spit  \  teas-el  <  feast. 

OLhcr  exaniples  arc:  aui^'-le^,  s.,  A.S.  uui^-tl,  a  lish-hook, 
whence  ang-ie,  v.,  to  fish  ;  app-le,  bram-h-lc^  bn'd-lc,  hrist-le, 
gird-le,  hand-lt\  haz-el,  hurd-lt\  icic-k  (A.  S.  (s-gic-ff),  sfap-Ie, 
skep'ie,  stick'le^  a  spine  (as  in  siickU-back),  swiv-eiy  thist-le, 
wait-le^  wrink-le.  The  following  are  now  monosyllabic : 
/cw-l,  A,S, /ikig-ei i  Mu'I,  A.S.  hag-ei;  nai-i,  A.S.  ruBg-el; 
pai-l,  in  the  gloss  'pe^-el,  gillo';  rai4,  a  nightdress 
(obsolete)^  A.S.  Jirag-i',  sat-If  A.S.  seg^l;  snat-l,  A.S. 
sm^'l;  stnf'l,  A.S.  sduhei;  sti-Uy  A.S.  si^-d  <  ||  si^-en, 

'  *  With  patient  angU  trolls  the  finny  deep  * ;  Goldsmith,  Traveller, 
1 87.  The  A.  S.  <^  -  Goth.  ^Ua,  with  «  pieoedlng  -fo. 
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pp.  of  sif^-an,  to  dimb;  4iifV,  A.  S.  ia^4  (cf.  E.  /^)«  Hm 
belong  E.  sioo-i,  A.  S.  sid4 ;  E.  wAi^,  A.  S.  fof-/. 
This  suffix  has  been  already  mentioned  as  having  been 

used  to  fonn  diminutives;  see  §  203.  Here  also  belong 
sii  k-le,  A.  S.  sic-ol,  borrowed  from  Lat.  siL-u-ia,  from  S£c' 
art,  to  cut ;  and  /i-k,  A.  S.  fig-fl,  borrowed  from  Lat.  /t-cr- 
n-Ja,  from  teg-ere^  to  cover.  Afang-le,  s.,  a  machine  for 
smoothing  linen,  is  borrowed  (tiirough  the  Dutch)  from 
Low  Lat.  manganum,  Latinised  from  Gk.  fuiyyapm,  axis  of 
a  polley;  the  fiuniliar  suffix  4e  being  substitttted  for  the 
qnfiunffiar -tfit. 

{  810.  Teutonio  raJBxos  -ka-na,  •ak-na.  These  appear 
in  at  least  two  words,  viz.  aeom,  trm*  Ae^-n  is  a  later  spell- 
ing (by  conflision  with  com^  as  if  it  were  mk  cfim^  which  is 

impossible)  of  A.  S.  (pc-tr-n^  an  acorn,  corresponding  exactly 
to  Goth,  ak-ta-n^  fruit  (stem  ak-ra-na-,  as  in  the  coni|ioinid 
akrana-laus,  fruitless,  unfniiiful) ;  from  ak-ra-,  stem  of  a/c-r-s, 
a  field,  E.  acre.  The  ongmal  sense  was  *  fruit  of  the  un- 
enclosed land,'  or  *  natural  fruits  of  the  forest/  such  as 
acorns,  mast,  &c. ;  afterwards  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
Ir0nf  A.  S.  older  form  is-en,  is  also  found  in  the  fuller 
form  seen  in  A.  S.  (p-er-u,  Goth,  eii-ar^n.  It  would  seem  to 
be  closely  connected  with  A.S.  £r,  ice;  perhaps  from  its 
glancing  hard  black  surface.  But  this  stfll  remains  an  open 
question. 

§  220.  Teutonic  siiflix  -lan.  K.  hee-l  (of  the  foot),  A.  S. 
h^-la,  gen.  ha'-ian  ;  «f//-/<r,  A.  S.  mi-e-le,  gen.  net-e-hvi ;  Ihrost-U^ 
A.  S.  />rosl-liy  gen.  prosi-lm.  But  fidd-le,  A.  S.  Jid-i^-h,  is 
merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  uii-u-la,  a  viol.  Strictly  sj^eakmg, 
the  dimin.  nav-e/,  already  mentioned  in  §  203,  exhibits  this 
suffix ;  A.  S.  nq^-e^la,  gen«  naf-e-Ian, 

Tentooio  suffix  -il-sa.  This  remarkable  form  occurs 
in  huri-al,  M.E.  bttrM^  Uri-dt  dtrM^,  A«S.  (yrj^-H^f 
a  tomb ;  and  ridM,  an  enigma,  M.  £•  red^*t^  A«  S.  n^- 
el'U^  from  rdd'im,  to  read,  exphun.  See  further  in  §  231. 
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In  the  latter  caae,  tbe  gen.  rdd'tUsmL  really  exhilnls  the 
longer  suffix  -il-saw.   So  also  thuti-k)  see  §  231  below. 

E.  ank-le  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Norse;  the  A. S. 
anc'l-/ow  is  difficult  of  explanation,  though  -/ow  appears  as 
a  formative  suffix  in  Idr-Zcnv^  a  teacher. 

^  221.  Aryan  -NO  (answering  to  Goth.  -no).  An  un- 
original vowel  is  often  inserted  before  the  suffix  ;  hence  it  often 
appears  in  Mod.  £.  as  -«if  {-e-n)  or  -oh  (-^mi)  ;  but  in  some 
wonb  as  -n  only.  Examples  are :  beac-cHy  A.  S.  b/ac-m^ 
Tent  BAUX-KA  (Fick,  lii.  197).  Ov-en^  A.S.  ^-en,  tf-n, 
Goth.  at^Fn-s  (stem  auh-na).  Tent,  uh-ma  ?  (Id*  32).  Jtathot 
(bird),  A.S.  kri^-nt  Tent,  brab-ka  (83).  Tok-m,  A.S. 
fdc-ny  Teat,  taix-na  (114).  Weap^,  A.S.  UM^ett,  Goth. 
wep-na,  pL,  Teut.  w^p-na  (288).  The  following  words  are 
now  monosyllabic:  bair-tt,  A. S.  Uar-n,  Teut.  bak-na  (202). 
Blai-n,  A.  S.  blig-en.  Brai-n^  A.  S.  brag-en.  Cor-n,  A.  S. 
cor-n,  cogTJate  with  Lat.  gra-nurn  (for  *gar-num).  Hor'tiy 
A.  S.  hor-n,  Teut.  hor-na  (67) ;  cf.  Lat.  cor-nu.  Loa-n,  A.S. 
/d-n  (for  •/tfi4-»)  <  II  pt.  t.  of  Uh-an,  to  lend.  Hat-^, 
A.S.  n^-iy.    S/o-ne,  A.S.         Goth,  j/flj-ii-*,  stem  stai-na. 

A.S.  ptg-^  Wat-H,  A.S.  wceg-n,  JTar^H,  A.S. 
gtar-n.  In  a  few  words  the  suffix  has  disappeared  alto> 
gether,  as  m  gamtf  A.S.  gam-m,  and  in  the  Scand.  word 
rtftf  (of  a  fish),  Icel,  brog-n  (G.  Ji^-m)  K 

Suffix  -NI.  The  Goth,  stem  of  hken  is  taik-ni,  but 
Fick  gives  taik-\a  as  the  common  Teut.  form.  I  know  of 
no  sure  examples  except  the  law-term  soken,  A  S.  sdc-ttf 
answermg  to  Goth,  sok-ns  (stem  s6k-ki)  ;  and  the  interesting 
M.E.  er-n^  an  eagle,  A.  S.  ear-n,  aUied  to  IceL  or-n  (pi, 
ar-m'-r),  stem  ar-ni,  and  to  Gk.  Sfi^Ptrs^  a  bird. 

SniBx  -NU.  Examples  are :  £.  pier-n  (hand-mill),  A.  S. 

*  Mor-n,  A.  S.  morg-cn,  Hoth  maurg-in-s  (stem  maurg-ina),  Teut. 
MORG-ina  (tick,  lii.  243)  seems  to  exhibit  the  suffix  -INA.  Fix-enf 
A.  5.  y^x-m<  .  ,/ox,  M.  H.  G.  vHAs-itMU,  h»  a  to.  niflia  -iNf. 
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cuteor-^y  Goth,  htmr-ntt-^^  £.  tthn^  A.S.  Jir-mf,  ftlUed  to 
Skt  si-m.  E.  ikor-n^  A.  S.  /or-if,  is  given  bj  Fkk  under 
THOR*NA,  though  the  Gothic  has  ikaur'mhs, 
$S82.  Tent,  -nak;  A.S.  -noit.   This  occurs  in  some 

weak  substantives.  Examples :  Aav-^n,  A.  S.  hcef-e-tUy  gen. 
hasf-e-nan.  E.  sun^  A.  S.  sun-nr,  fern.,  genu  sun-nan,  E. 
/If^n  (vexation),  A.  S.  i/o-na,  gen.  teo-nan. 

The  word  glad-en^  a  kind  of  iris,  A.  S.  glcrd-e-ne  (^en. 
glced-e-nan)  is  merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  gladiolus.  So  also 
httch-en,  A.  S.  cyc-e-ne  (gen.  {^r-c^nm)  is  borrowed  from  Lat. 
£0fM)»a,  with  mutation  of  to  j\ 

{  S2a  Aiyan  snfilx  -TO.  This  highly  important  suffix* 
usually  the  mark  of  the  past  participle  passive,  as  In 
£.  sirtt't^  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  ttraia  (i.e.  siraia  $tta, 
paved  way),  appears  under  various  forms  in  the  Teutonic 
languages.  We  may  especially  note  it  in  the  suffix  -M-t 
(stem  -tha)  of  the  past  participles  of  Gothic  weak  verbs,  as 
in  l(if^-j-th-s,  E.  lat-d^  pp.  of  lag-j-an,  to  lay. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Horne  Tookc,  in  his  celebrated 
derivation  of  Irulh  from  trowelh  (as  being  '  that  which  a  man 
troweth')  should  have  overlooked  the  Gothic  pp.  form  in 
'Uk,  Derivation  from  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense  is  extremely  clumsy.  In  the  suffixes  of  £. 
sbs.  it  occurs  in  three  forms,  vis.  -M,  and  •d.  These 
will  be  considered  separately. 

{d)  E.  suffix  -M.  Some  words  are  of  verbal  origin,  as : — 
hir-ih^  from  bear;  bro-lh  from  brriV  (A.  S.  brimv-an,  pp. 
brow-(}i)\  ear-lh  from  ear^  to  till  (obsolete);  gr(nv-ik\ 
sttal-ih\  ftl-th  \  iro-ih^  from  trow.  Ru-ih,  allied  to  the 
verb  ru€^  is  a  Scand.  form ;  Icel.  hrygg-d.  Mon-th  is  from 
the  sb.  mom,    Weed-th  is  a  mere  extension  from  M.£.  xoelt^ 

*  Usually  gebyrd  in  A.  S.  The  form  hf<yrii  is  extremely  rare,  but  we 
find, '  /'«tr;Vr/M«r,hyse-beor8';  Wrij^'ht's  \V)cab.,cd.  Wiilcker,  ooLsaS, 
1.  7,  where  /syw  — boy.  and  ^iw-/V<?r(1  =  boy -birth,  child-birth 

■  Some  regard  tro-th  as  a  mere  variant  of  iru-fh,  from  tna,  adj. 
But  see  irmm}e  in  the  Onnnlum,  1.  1350. 
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£.  weal.  When  the  suffix  is  added  to  adjectives,  we  find 
that  an  t-matation  of  the  preceding  vowel  lakes  place ; 
this  is  because  it  answers  lo  the  stem  -i-tha  of  the  Gothic 
past  participles  of  the  causal  verbs  in  'jan\  cf.  lag-ith-s,  j)}). 
of  lag-j-an,  10  lay,  cited  above.  Hence  we  can  explain  the 
vowel-changes  in  the  following  forms,  some  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, not  of  early  formation.  Examples :  bread-ih  <  broody 
fiUh  <  foul  I  heal'th  <  whole  i  Ung-ih  <  l<mg\  mir-ih  < 
merr^l  siretig-ih  <  sironig.  By  analogy  with  these,  we  have 
warm-ih  from  warm,  without  mutation ;  sUhih  <  slaw ;  Iru^lh 

<  irue\  80  also  md^lh  from  wide,  dear-lh  from  dear,  dep-lh 

<  deep ;  with  an  inevitable  shortening  of  the  vowel.  Ki-th, 
A.  S.  c;f-$9e  <  . .  A.  S.  cit-d^  known,  which  is  for  •  cun-d^ 
pp.  of  cunn-an,  to  know,  with  vowel-shortening.  In  ilie  word 
you'ih,  the  suffix  lias  a  ditferent  origin ;  it  is  discussed  below, 
on  p.  251. 

(b)  E.  sufflx  -/.  The  suffix  appears  as  -/  after /ygh,  «,  r,  s ; 
merely  because /i,  ght,  nt,  rt^  si  are  easier  final  sounds  than /ih, 
ghth,  nth,  r/h,  sth.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  words  drough^i^ 
formerly  M.  £.  drouhihe,  A.  S.  drttg-a^Se,  drought,  from  drt^- 
ion,  to  be  dry ;  ketgh'i,  formerly  h^h-ih ;  from  lhe/-lh, 
A.  S.  )nef'^e<  .  *)»iof,  a  thief.  In  some  instances  the  original 
Aryan  -to  remains  as  -/,  after  f,  gh,  »,  r,  or  Examples 
are :  xoef-i,  Teut  wef-ta  (Kick,  iii  aSp),  from  A.  S.  wff-an, 
to  weave  ;  together  with  such  formations  as  dn/-l  from  drive 
(A.  S.  dn/-an,  pp.  drif-tn)  \  shrif-t^  from  shrive  ;  rift,  a  word 
of  Scand.  origin,  Icel.  rip-t^  from  rive  (Icel.  rif-a^  pp.  rif-inn), 
E.  li^h-i^  s.,  takes  the  mutated  vowel  ^  of  the  verb  lyht-an,  to 
shine = ;  from  the  sb.  Uoh-tf  which  corresponds  to 
Goth,  liuh-ath,  neut.  (stem  liuh-a-tha),  from  the  Teut.  base 
LEUH= Aryan  root  R£UQ,  to  shine.  In  the  £.  knigh-t,  A.  S. 
cnik't,  the  -/  is  certainly  a  suffix,  but  the  word  is  of  obscure 
origin ;  the  most  likely  supposition  is  that  it  is  a  derivative  of 

*  But  a  far  simpler  solnttoii  is  lo  derive  it,  not  from  the  A*S.  form, 
but  from  the  O.  Mercian  liJtt  (§  33). 

VOL.  I.  R 
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A.  S.  km»  with  an  adj.  suffix  'iki\  as  seen  In  A.  S,  tiSm- 
ihif  slony;  if  so,  then  cm'hi  (for  ^cyn-tJk/),  is  allied  to  cyit. 
Just  as  the  Gk.  legitimate,  is  to  7«>^)  ^* 

Craf-t,  A.  S.  craf-t^  orig. '  power/  is  from  the  Teut.  base 
KRAP,  to  force  together  (Fick,  iii.  49),  whence  also  E.  cra-m-p. 
Haf-t,  A.  S.  hiff't,  the  handle  by  which  a  thing  is  seized  or 
held,  from  A.  S.  hieb-ban  {  —  * haf-ian),  tu  hcive,  hold.  Shaj-L 
A.  S.  sceaf-i,  a  smoothed  pole  or  rod,  from  sea f -an,  pp. 
scaf-m,  to  shave.  Bough-t^  s.,  in  the  special  sense  of  a  fold 
{also  spelt  bou()y  is  of  Scand.  origin ;  Dan,  bug-i,  Icel  hui^-d. 
a  bend,  coil;  from  the  verb  to  bow  (Goth,  ^n^-^m).  Of  this 
high'^i  is  a  mere  variant,  answering^  in  form  to  A.  S.  tyk^i 
(=*Ae[^-/j),  from  the  same  root.  Though^i^  A.  S.  poh-U  allied 
to  Icel.  p6t"H,  /tSi'ir  (i.  e.  *pSh'4i,  *A^A-&),  thought,  is  derived 
from  j^ene-an,  to  think,  pp.  />oh-/,  ge-)>oh*t 

Similarly  we  have  drnugh-t  (also  draf-t,  a  phonetic  spelling) 
from  draw^  A.  S.  drai^~dn ;  weigh-t,  from  ivn'gh ;  A^/*-/,  a 
heaving,  from  heave ;  and  several  others,  for  winch  see  sections 
224,  225.  Bruti't  is  rather  an  obscure  word,  but  is  of  Scand. 
origin,  and  allied  to  Dan.  bryn-de^  heat,  passion ;  the  -/  is 
a  suffix,  and  the  original  verb  is  seen  in  Goth.  brum-a»,  to 
bum  (pp.  brunn-ans). 

£•  W-/,  A.  S.  heor-o-iy  is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  Anr-tr-s, 
Teut.  HKR-v-TA  (^ck,  iiL  67).  This  form  stands  for  hek- 
wo-TA,  where  hbr-wo-  is  cognate  with  Lat.  cer^mt-^,  a  hart, 
stag.  Thus  the  suffix  is  really  a  dntbk  one,  and  the  sense 
is  the  'homed'  animal;  cf.  Gk.  mp-o^,  homed,  wp-ar,  a 
horn,  and  E.  Aor-n.  Of  similar  formation,  but  more  obscure, 
are  E,  gann-e-/,  A.  S.  gan-o-t,  cognate  with  O.  II.  G.  gati-a-zo^ 
a  gander,  allied  to  gan-der  and  ^cnut ;  and  E.  horn-e-l,  A.  S. 
hyrn-e-f,  cnrrnate  with  O.  H.G.  horn-i-z,  horn-u-z,  named 
from  iib  humming  noise.  Ihe  dimin.  suHix  -ei  is  usually 
French,  being  rare  in  native  English.  £.  Eas-t^  A.  S.  ias-t^ 
the  east,  was  evolved  from  the  Teut  adv.  aus-ta-na,  from 

*  A  doMt  idfix,  vii.        cC  Lat  iMi-«Mitf,  moist,  from  um-in. 
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the  east;  see  Fick,  iii.  8,  and  as/en  in  Kluge.  Thus  -/  is  a 
snffix,  and  the  base  avs*  is  the  same  as  in  Lat.  aur-ora  < 
*am-^sa,  dawn ;  cf.  Skt.  ush-as^  dawn ;  fcom  Aryan  US,  to 
shine,  burn.  ,  Y..  fros-t,  k.S./roS'i  (usually  spelt  /orsi)  <  ii 
A.  S.  *froS'en,  orig.  loriii  o^/ro)  -tn,  pp.  of fre'os-an,  to  freeze, 
(r)  E.  8ufH.x  -d.  The  Aryan  suffix  -ta  oiicn  appears  as 
in  English,  whilst  tlie  Gothic  has  -//;\  Thus  E.  gol-ii 
answers  to  Goth,  gul-ih ;  and  E.  bho-d  to  Goth,  blo-th.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Aryan  suffixes  -ti  and  -tu, 
discussed  below.  Examples  are :  E.  hla-de^  A.S.  blm-d  (with 
short  cognate  with  IceL  hhi^,  G.  Bh-ii;  see  Fick,  iii. 
3 19,  and  Blaii  in  Kluge.  £.  bbod,  A.  S.  hlM  (Goth,  blo-th), 
from  W-wan,  to  bk>w,  flourish ;  Hood  being  taken  as  the 
symbol  of  blooming  or  flourishing  life.  £.  dran-^,  A.& 
^an-d,  lit.  a  burning,  hence  (i)  a  fire-brand,  (2)  a  bright 
.--.word,  hum  the  Teui.  strin  ukanx,  lo  burn.  E.  brca-d,  A,  S. 
br/a-d,  cognate  wiih  Icel.  brau-B,  bread,  lit.  that  which  is 
brewed  or  fermented,  from  A.  S.  br/ow-an,  pt.  t.  Irea-tv^  to 
brew.  E.  gol-dy  A.  S.  gol-d  (Goth,  gul-ih),  from  the  same  root 
Z&yell'CW  and  glo-w,  viz.  Aryan  GHAR,  to  shine.  E.  hea-d^ 
M.E.  htued  {=ha'ai),  A.S.  Maf-o-d^  Goth,  hauh-i-th.  £• 
moo-4t  A.S.  m$-4^  Goth,  mod-^  (stem  fruhda)^  Teut.  nd-DA 
(Ftck,  ill  84a),  probably  connected  widi  Gk.  ptd-oiiot,  I  seek 
after.  £.  tkrea-d,  A.  S.  fird^  cognate  with  Icel.  fird-Sr,  G. 
drah't,  O.  H.  G.  drd'i,  from  the  same  base  as  A.  S^^S^Uhoti, 
to  throw,  also  to  twist  (Lat  i&rfu-ere) ;  so  that  tkna-d  is  that 
which  is  twisted.  Similarly  we  may  explain  E.  broo-d,  A.  S. 
br6-d,  from  a  Teut.  base  BRd,  to  heat ;  cf.  G.  bruh-m^  M.  H.  G. 
I'/u-fft,  to  scald.  E.  soun-d,  A.  S.  sun-dy  (i)  a  swimming, 
power  to  swim,  (2)  a  strait  of  the  sea;  probably  for  *swim-da 
(Fick,  iiL  362)  <  I  *swum-a-na,  pp.  from  the  weak  grade  of 
the  base  swfm,  to  swim.  WoT'd,  A.S.  weoT'dy  a  guard; 
from  V  WAR,  to  defend. 

{  2Si.  Azsrui  -TI.  This  suffix  only  appears  in  English 

■  Ct  VemerVLaw;  kc  $  129. 
R  a 
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as  -M,  -/|  and  -d;  but  -ih  is  exceptional  See  Sievers,  0.£. 
Gram.  §  369.  Compare  §  223. 

(a)  B.  anfax  -M.  As  to  the  word  ^r-M,  the  usual  A.  S. 
form  isge-fyT'dss  *ge'bor^i<  ^ge^ht'tn^  pp.  of  ber-cn,  to 
bear;  but  see  p.  240,  note  i.  O.  Friesic  has  both  berthe 
and  herde.  Grcw-ih  is  of  Scand.  origin,  from  Icel.  gr6-di\ 
but  the  II  uc  btem  oi  Liiib  word  is  gr5-than,  so  liiai  the  sufiix 

is  -TH\-X. 

(/')  E  siifflx  -/.  K.  fligh-i,  A.  S.  /v^-/  {  —  *fluh-t{), 
allied  to  G.  Fluch-t<  ..  ||  fiug-on^  pt.  t  pi.  of  fieog-an^  to  flee, 
fly.  C//-/,  A.S.  ^/-/,  Icel.  ^j/*-/,  Teut.  gef-ti  (Pick, 
ill.  100),  from  gie/^t  to  give,  pt  t  geqf  (for  *  gaf)* 
Gues'/,  A.S.  ^isr-A  Goth<  ^.s^-/-^  (stem  gasti),  a 
stranger,  hence  a  guest;  cognate  with  LbL  Aoi-ih^t  an 
enemy,  a  stranger.  M^k-tt  A.  S.  mikt,  meht^  also  nuaht,  Goth. 
mah'Us  (stem  Hahti),  from  the  verb  seen  in  £.  moK*  Goth. 
mag-an,  Nigh-i^  A.  S.  iit^,  fltfA/,  Goth.  nak-t'S  (stem  nahti), 
cognate  with  Lat.  nox  (stem  «f>r/r) ;  cf  Skt.  nak-ta,  night ;  all 
from  the  Aryan  NEK,  to  fail,  disappear;  from  the  failure  of 
light.  Plif^h-i'^y  obligation,  A.  S.  plih-i,  danger,  risk,  connected 
with  the  strong  verb  plion,  pt.  t.  phah,  to  ri^^k.  Shif-t,  s., 
a  change,  is  from  the  Icel.  skip-ii {\.q.  *ski/'ii),  a  division,  ex- 
change; the  A.  S.  has  only  the  verb  sctf-fan,  to  divide ;  cf  Icel. 
skt/'Q^  to  divide,  skif-a^  s.,  a  slice,  prov.  £.  shive,  a  shce.  Sigh-/y 
A.  S.  sik-iy  ge-sik-t,  more  commonly  gtsik^f  ge'SieA'0 ;  cC 
sig-en,  pp.  of  to  see.  [Here  the  «  in  produced 
*ge-seh^f  whence  gi'Sieh-Z  by  the  breaking  of  «  before  h\ 
and  hence  again  gt-sih-d^  the  change  from  to  1  being 
due  to  ^palatal'  mutation;  see  this  explained  in  Sievers, 
O.  E.  Gram.  §  loi.]  Skigh-i,  cunning,  is  of  Scand. 
origin  i  from  IceL  shcg-d^  cunning,  a  sb.  formed  from  the 

'  Only  in  certain  senses,  and  nearly  obsolete  as  a  sb. ;  the  derived 
verb  to pU^ht  is  common.  Plight,  oondition,  is  a  totdly  difiieient  ward, 
and  ihontd  be  spelt  flUtt  as  in  M.  being  ittlly  of  F.  ozfgin,  irom 
t»A,^lie£ia,  fern.  pp.  offUc'-art,  to  Ibid. 
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adj.  slctg-r,  whence  E.  siy,  Th'rs^t^  A.  S.  />yrs^i  (=  *pttn-ti) ; 

cf.  Goth.  Paurs-ans,  pp.  of  patrs-an,  to  Ix*  dry.  Wtgh-i, 
a  creature,  man,  doublet  of  iv/u'-i,  a  thincr.  both  from  A.  S. 
wth-{,  a  wight,  also  a  whit,  Goth,  waih-t-s  (siem  waih-ti), 
Teut.  WKH-Ti  (Fick,  iii.  282).  Wrigh-i^  a  workman,  A.  S. 
wyrh'i-a^  is  a  derivative  of  wyrh-t^  ge-wyrh-t,  a  deed  ;  this 
toyr^'/ sTeut.  woRH-n,  a  deed  (Fick,  iii.  293);  cf.  Goth. 
fra-waurh-i't  (stem  raA-WAURK-n),  evil-doing;  fiom  the 
same  root  as  E.  W9rk, 

(c)  E.  ralBx  Dee^^  K  S.  dd-d^  Goth.  dSp-if-^  (stem 
dedi^*dddi)t  Teut  dA-di  (Fick,  iii.  153);  the  verb  being 
A.  S.  d6-n^  E.  do.  GU-dey  a  glowing  coal,  A.  S.  gU-d,  formed 
with  /'-mutation  from  gl6-w-an^  to  glow.  Min  d,  A.  S. 
i^(-myn-dy  formed  with  /'-mutation  front  viun-an^  to  think, 
gt-mun-art,  to  remember ;  cf.  Lat.  mt  n-s  (stem  men-ti). 
Nee-dj  A.  S.  nZ-d^  n/a-d^  Goth,  nau-ihs  (stem  nau-thi)  \  cf. 
O.  H.  G.  ntu-waHf  nH^att,  to  crush.  «S<^*^,  A.  S.  Icel. 
ta^lft;  cf.  Goth,  mana-seth-s  (stem  mana-se-di),  the  seed  or 
race  of  roan,  the  world;  Teut.  sA-di  (Fick,  iii.  313);  the 
verb  is  A.  S.  sd-w^,  £.  saw,  S^d,  A.  S.  tp^d,  success, 
haste ;  sp/-ds  *spd^\  from  ipS-UMtn,  to  succeed.  Ska-d,  a 
place,  A.  S.  f/f-^<r,  Goth,  sia-ik-s  (stem  sta-thx),  a  place,  lit. 
*  standing/  from  -/  ST  A,  to  stand.  Stu-d^  A.  S.  xiiW,  orig. 
a  herd  of  horses,  Teut.  si6-di  (Fick,  iii.  341);  from  Teut. 
base  st6,  strengthened  form  of  V  ST  A,  to  stand.  Sfee-d, 
A.  S.  sfe-d-a,  a  stud-horse,  is  derived  from  A.  S.  si^d  by 
mutation  ;  i.e.  sieda=  *st6J'ja,  with  suffix  -ja-=,-io, 

{  226.  Aryan  -TU.  {a)  There  is  one  clear  example  of 
the  sufiBx  -M  in  English,  from  Teut.  -thu.  This  is  E.  dea-th^ 
A.  S.  dia-d^  Goth,  dau-ihu-s^  death  (stem  dau-thu) ;  from  the 
Teut  base  dau,  to  die  (Fick,  iii.  143). 

(b)  S.  suffix  Lof-i  is  of  Scand.  origin;  from  Icel. 
lopi  (=i*/o//),  the  air;  Goth.  ifff-iU'S;  rt)ot  unknown.  Lus-/, 
Ai  S.  /us-/,  pleasure ;  Goth,  /us'/u-s,  pleasure ;  root  un- 
certain ;  cf.  Skt.  /asA,  to  desire,  /aSf  to  sport. 
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{c)  E.  sufflz  FiiHhd,  A.  S.  /U^ ;  Go^, fo-du-s ;  from 
fifi-iv-an,  to  flow.  Shiei-d,  A,  S.  J^^A^;  Goth.  skU-du-s ; 
root  uncertain.  fP^/^,  toeal-d,  A.  S.  weal-d,  O.  Sax.  tiKt/-^, 
a  wood;  cf.  Icel.        (=*tzAi/-<&f),  a  field.   The    in  the 

form  zuold  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  w ;  the 
M.  E.  forms  are  both  -vo/d  and  wa/d, 

§  220.  The  Aryan  suffixes  -ta,  -ti,  discussed  above,  can 
be  followed  by  other  sufilxes  ;  thus  lL,/oo-d,  A.  "^./S-da  (stem 
fS-da-n)  had  originally  a  suffixed  -n  ;  cf.  Goth,  fo-dd-n-s 
(stem  /o'dei-nt),  food,  feeding ;  from  the  Aryan  V  PA,  to 
feed.  £•  mai^d-^^  A.S.  mctg-d-en,  cognate  with  O.U.G. 
mag-a'-H-nf  answers  to  a  Goth.  *m^'a'dn'n,  a  dimin«  form 
from  Goth.  mag-a-ih'S^  fern,  (stem  mag-a-ihi)^  a  maiden^ 
allied  to  Goth,  niag-us  (stem  mag-u),  a  boy;  the  sense  of 
mag-US  is  '  growing  lad/  from  the  verb  appearing  in  £.  m^. 
The  Mod.  E.  piaid  is  merely  a  contracted  form  of  maidm  \ 
the  INI.  K.  short  form  for  '  maiden  '  is  A.  S.  mag  ;  wliiist 
the  A.  S.  form  answering  to  Goth,  nui^aths  is  mcrgd  or 
vur^ed ;  all  from  the  same  root.  On  die  odier  hand,  the  suffix 
-TO  occurs  in  combination  with,  and  following,  the  suffix  -(i)s. 
This  double  sufi^  -(i)s'T0  appears  as  £•  si \  and  is  discussed 
below;  see  §  233,  p.  254. 

§  227.  Axyan  -T£R  (-TOR).  This  suffix  is  found  in 
such  words  as  Lat.  /ra-ier,  Skt,  ihrd-iar,  brother;  and 
answers  to  Gothic  -/Aor,  -dor,  and  -tar.  Of  these  three 
Gothic  forms,  the  change  to  "dor  is  due  to  Vemer's  Law; 
whilst  the  preservation  of  the  form  -Air  is  due  to  the  oc- 
currence of  a  A)regoiiig  h  or  s. 

{a)  Goth.  -//i(ir.  BrQ-lIuft  A.  S.  bro-dor,  Goth.  Iro-thary 
Teut  PRo-THAR  (Kick,  iii.  204) ;  usually  referred  to  xVryan 
V  BHER,  to  bear,  as  meaning  one  who  bears,  i.e.  carries, 
aids,  or  supports  the  younger  children. 

{p)  Goth,  'dar*   Fa-thtr^  ^\,lL,/a-der,  A.  S./cc-dir.  Goth. 
fa-dar,  as  if  from  a     PA,  but  the  sense  is  doubtful.  Mo-iher^ 
M.£.  mihder^  A.S.  mS-dw,  Tent  xO-dar  (Pick,  iii.  24a); 
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as  if  from  an  Aryan  ^MA;  but  here  again  tHe  original 
sense  is  uncertain. 

(c)  l)augh-Ur^  A.  S.  ddh-tor,  Goth,  (hmh-iar,  cognate  with 
Cik.  6vy-a-Ti\py  Skt.  duh-i-tar  \  usually  ex])laine(J  as  'milker' 
of  the  cows  ;  cf.  Skt.  duh  (for  *iihu^h),  to  milk.  But  tins  is 
a  mere  guess.  The  word  sis-ier  (really  sis-t-er)  is  excep- 
tional; it  is  a  Scand.  form,  from  Icel.  sys-/-ir,  allied  to  A.S. 
sweos-i-^j  Goth.  swis-Z-ar;  the  Teut,  form  is  swis-^-ae 
(F.  iii.  360),  but  the  /  is  a  Teut.  insertion,  doe  to  form^ 
association,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  Skt.  svas^r^  nor  in  Lat. 

§  286*  Aryan  -TRO.  Upon  this  suffix,  which  usually 

denotes  an  agent  or  implement,  Sievers  has  written  an 
excellent  article  in  Paul  und  Brauiiu  .^  Ikuiage  zur  Ge- 
schichic  (lor  dcutschen  Sprache  und  Liieratur,  vol.  v.  p.  519. 
By  Grimm's  Law,  the  Ar)'an  T  is  represented  in  Teutonic 
by  TH.  Ilencc  Sievers  discusses  the  following  Teutonic 
equivalent  stem-sufl5xes,  viz.  (i)  -thro-;  (2)  -tulo-,  where 
/  is  substituted  for  r.  Each  of  these  may  be  further  sub- 
divided. Thus  -THRO-  either  remains  (a)  as  -/fro-  (with 
/sM  in  thi'n);  or  {i)  becomes  -^r^  (with  0^ih  in  /ktite, 
in  consequence  of  Vemer's  Law) ;  or  {c)  appears  as  ^iro-, 
when  it  follows  such  letters  as  y,  s;  ot  {d)  appears  as 
'/ro-  when  the  suffix  (Aryan  •IS'?)  precedes  it  Again, 
«THLO-  appears  (e)  as  -/>/0' ;  or  (/ )  as  -^/o- ;  or  (g)  as  -ffa- 
after  /  or  s;  or  (//)  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon,  assumes  the 
transposed  form  -/</.  W  c  iiave  thus  eight  cases  to  consider, 
which  will  be  taken  separately. 

(a)  The  form  -/m-.  The  mod.  E.  rudder  is  M.  1'.  rader^ 
more  commonly  ro/Zier,  A.S.  r^-ikr,  orig.  a  paddle,  an  instru- 
ment to  row  with ;  from  r^Uhon,  to  row.  La-th^r  answers 
to  A.S.iSt^-^Kw,  lather,  8oap\  cognate  with  Icel.  /oif-^r,  foam, 
soap;  from  Teut.  base  lav,  to  wash;  cf»  Lat.  lau-are^  to 
wash.   MuT'der^  also  written  mur*tker,  A.S.  mor^or^  Goth. 

*  •  Nitum,  mor ' ;  Wright's  Voc.  ed.  WlildcCr,  col.  456*  1.  14, 

r 
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mamr'thr  (stem  maur*ihra)f  Teat,  hor^thro  (Steven) ;  from 
^  MAR»  to  grind,  kiJl,  die.  Here  also  probably  belongs 
ka'ihr,  A.S.  ie-9er,  O.  i^der.  Tent,  ls-thra  (Fick,  Hi.  378) ; 
but  the  root  is  unknown,  so  that  the  right  division  may  be 

LETH-RA. 

(6)  Tho  form  -^ro-.  After  an  (original iy)  unaccented 
syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  or  /,  this  l)ecc)mes  Goth,  -(/r-, 
A.S.  -dr-.  E.  Madder  answers  to  A.S.  bld-dre  (Wrighi's 
Voc.  ed.  Wulcker,  col.  201,  1.  42,  col.  160,  1.  3),  allied  to 
Icel,  bla-^ra  \  from  the  root  of  A.  S.  bid-wan,  to  blow,  i.  e.  to 
puff  out.  Adder f  M.£.  nadder^  A.S.  na-dre^  Goth,  nadrt 
(stem  na-^a^  Teut.  ka-dra  (Fick,  iil  156).  Fodder,  A.  S. 
jMifT,  Teut.  Fd-DRA,  may  similarly  be  derived  directly  from 

PA,  to  feed ;  but  was  rather  perhaps  formed  with  suffix 
-RA  from  the  Teutonic  root  fod  (=ro-TH)  appearing  in 
Goth.  /bd-Jan,  to  feed  ;  see  Oslhoff,  Forschiiniren,  i.  146  ; 
it  makes  little  ultimate  difference.  Ladder,  M.  E.  laddre^ 
from  A.S.  hld-der]  cf.  G.  let-ter;  lit.  'that  ^vlli(  h  lean?'; 
from  Teut.  base  hlf.i,  to  lean,  Aryan  V  KLKI,  to  lean,  whence 
also  Gk.  «Xi-/ia^,  a  ladder  (Kluge).  Wea-iher,  A.  S.  we-der^ 
Teut.  WE-DRA  (Fick,  iii.  307) ;  prob.  from  V  W6,  to  blow ; 
cf.  Goth,  wat'-an,  to  blow.  Whether  shouldtr  belongs  here 
is  doubtful ;  wonder  is  probably  to  be  divided  as  wond-^r,  and 
has  accordingly  a  different  suffix.   See  $  217. 

(r)  The  fonn  -tro-,  HaJ-ier  (for  *hai/-tcr),  A.  S.  hetlf-tre, 
cognate  vnth  G.  Haif-ter,  O.H.G.  haif-ira;  which  Kluge 
riffhtly  connects  with  E.  helve,  A.S.  hj'el/,  a  handle.  Lau-^h- 
ler,  A.S.  hkli-ior,  hUah-tor  ;  from  the  verb  to  hut-^h.  A.S. 
hkhh-an.  Slaugh  ter,  a  Scand.  form,  from  led.  sM-/r.  con- 
fused with  .A  S.  sleah-t,  with  the  same  sense;  the  latter  is 
derived  from  the  base  slah-  of  the  contracted  verb  sledn,  to 
slay.  Fos'teTt  verb,  A.S,/Sslrtan,  is  from  the  A.S.  ab^/fs-^er^ 
nourishment;  the  suffix  is  really  a  double  one,  as  fSs-^ier^ 
fS-fier;  from  V^PA,  to  feed.  Blns-kr^  prob.  of  Scand. 
origin ;  cf.  Icel.  blds'tr^  a  blast  of  wind,  from  hlds^y  to  blow. 
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In  the  word  MaS'i-er,  A.  S,  /as-i'Or,  Sievers  regards  the  /  as 
Inserted;  cf.  Lttbuan.  must'ra,  dawn.  In  any  case^  it  is 
dosety  related  to        A.  S.  /as^f. 

(</)  BoQble  mttix  -s-frth.    Whether  we  should  regard 

the  -s-  as  due  to  the  Aryan  -es-,  or  rather  consider  it,  with 
Sievers  \  as  an  inserted  letter,  I  cannot  say.  Examples  are : — 
lo/'S-Ur,  A.  S.  do/s-frr,  cognate  with  G.  PoI-s-tcr\  and 
hf^l-S'ter^  borrowed  irom  Du.  hol-s-ter,  a  pisiol-case,  cognate 
with  A.  S.  heol'S-tor,  a  hiding-place ;  cf.  Goth.  Mt-^-ir,  a 
veil,  from  hulj-an,  to  cover.    See  §  238. 

(e)  The  fonn  -plo-.  Nu-dU  is  from  A.  S.  nd-dl,  cognate 
with  Goth,  m-ihla^  Teut.  nI-thla  (F.  iii.  156),  from  the 
^ N£,  to  bind,  sew;  cf.  Lat  m-rty  G.  fM-nt,  to  sew.  This 
seems  to  be  the  sole  example. 

(/)  The  form  -^/v-.  SpMe  is  a  word  which  has  been 
changed  in  form,  owing  to  a  connection  with  the  fiecondary 
and  late  verb  s/^//.  I  he  M.  I*'.,  form  was  spa-iii,  aiibwering 
exactly  to  A.  S.  spa-fl  (=*spa/-(fio-)^  from  spt'-w-an,  pt.  t. 
spd-w,  to  spit,  mod.  spnv.  The  secontiary  verb  spd>t-an 
became  M.K.  spfUn,  speUen^  and  was  confused  with  spittm^ 
which  is  a  Mercian  form,  appearing  as  spiUan  in  Matt  xxvii. 
3«  ^§  33)- 

(^)  The  ftonn  -Z^.  Of  this  there  is  no  certain  example 
in  English;  brisi4€  is  from  A.  S.  hyrtt^  a  bristle.  Thros-t-U 
a  thrush,  has  an  inserted  which  we  do  not  sound ;  the 
A.  S.  forms  are  both  preset  and  pros-UU^  the  rehtion  of  the 
former  toMmrM,  A.  S.  prys-ct  [  —  *pros-c-ia)  is  obvious. 

(h)  The  A.  S.  trausposed  form  -Id  (for  -dl).  This 
transposition  is  precisely  like  that  seen  in  the  Shakespearian 
form  meid  for  lucdk,  a  form  which  also  occurs  in  P.  Plow- 
man, C.  XX.  56.  An  equally  clear  case  is  seeii  in  the  A.  S. 
spald,  spittle  (Klene,  1.  300) ;  usually  spelt  spdU.  Hence  A.  S. 
//  >-///.  a  building,  stands  for  bo-dl  {^*b<h5Uh)  ;  from  the  Aryan 
V  BHU,  to  dwell,  live,  be.  This  sb.  is  obsolete,  but  we  still 
*  He  rditn  to  Otthoff,  in  Kuha*t  Zdtschrift,  vol.  xziii.  p.  313. 
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use  the  derived  verb  hyld-m  ( s  ^hotdriaii)^  to  hM.  Curiotisly 
enough,  the  A.  S.  also  has  ho-tl^  a  dwelling,  a  house,  which 
Sievers  regards  as  a  '  hardened '  form  of  hihdl\  hence,  prob- 
ably, Booth  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  and  Bottle  Field 

in  Warwickshire.  Anotiier  example,  according  to  Sievers, 
is  ihr^sh-o-Id,  which  he  refers  to  a  form  *  pt  isk  o-dlo-y 
whence  A.  S.  drisc-o-M,  Iccl.  presk-^ldr ;  and  he  regards  all 
the  other  forms,  such  as  A.  S.  dresc-wald,  mod.  Icel.  presk- 
j'oldr.prtpskjohir,  as  due  to  popular  et)rmology.  Cf.  O.  H.  G. 
drisc-u-fli,  a  threshold  (Schade).  Sievers  adds  that  the  £.  adj« 
Itvd  is  from  the  rare  A.  S.  hB/eldi^  even,  for  ^lafi-ih-t  allied 
to  Goth.  the  pahn  of  the  hand  But  it  maj  rather  be 
French ;  for  we  have  yet  to  find  an  example  of  M.  E.  kmi 
used  as  an  adjective.  The  sb.  kvd  is  certainly  French,  and 
of  Latin  ori^n. 

§  220.  Aryan  suflix  ONT  (-l.NT,  -NT).  This  is  the 
suffix  so  coiuiiion  in  present  participles,  as  in  the  Gk.  acc. 
Tt-rrr-opT-n,  and  in  the  Lat.  am~ant-^  mon-ent-,  rrg-mt-.  aud-i- 
ent'y  from  am-arcy  to  love,  mon-ere,  to  advise,  rcg-ercy  to  rule, 
aud'ire,  to  hear.  The  Gothic  usually  has  -and-^  as  in  ^r- 
and-s,  bearing  (stem  bair^and-^) ;  also  -ond-  (—ay-and-),  as 
inyr^^<»n/-x,  loving;  VDSak,/rtj9n  i  cf.§263.  Hence  the  A.  S. 
-atd'€f  as  in  hind-md-t^  bmding ;  Northern  M.  E.  *-and^  Mid- 
land M.£.  -emf-e,  Southern  M.£.  -fW*^,  afterwards  corrupted 
(about  A.D.  1300)  into  -ing-e,  mod.  £.  -ing^  Thus,  in  M.  E. 
we  get  North.  Innd-and^  Midland  bind-ende^  hind-end.  Southern 
bind-indt  ,  bind-ingc,  hind-ing.  In  A.  S.  we  have  scvcial  sbs, 
in  -ttidy  -nd,  wiiich  were  originally  j)resent  i>articij)les.  Only 
a  few  are  now  in  use,  viz.,  c rr and,  fiend, /run d,  iidinp^^  7t:ind\ 
to  which  we  may  add  soolh,  already  explained  in  §  168 ;  and 
perhaps  ymiht  Err-md^  M.£.  er-end-ej  A.S.  (tr-tnd'e^  or 
{BT-endH,  a  message  (stem  *dr-ind-ja)^  orig.  perhaps  'a 

'  /ftsiold  not  Peru  old,  as  misprinted  in  my  Dictionaryj  is  the  form 
in  Deui.  vi.  9;  in  txod.  xii.  a  a,  it  is  perxold^  L.e.  percsold.  Wright* 
Vocsbidaiict  give  tbe  liMms  Pfrcmotdt  fers€wald,fn»xw0id,  prexwokt. 
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going/  but  the  root  »  uncertain  *.   Fiend,  M.  E.  find^  A.  S. 

fdond,  an  enemy,  orig.  the  pres.  part,  of  the  contracted  verb 
feon^  to  hate;  Goi\\.  fij-and-Sj  an  enemy, pres.  part,  of  fi-j-an, 
to  hate;  from  Aryan  \/ PI,  to  hate.  Friend,  ^\.Y.>  frend, 
A.  S.  frtond,  a  friend,  ori<j:.  jsres.  part,  of  /reon,  to  love ; 
Goth./'nj-o/id-s,  orig,  pres.  part,  of  fri-j-on,  to  love ;  from 
Aryan  \f  PR],  to  love.  Ttd-tng^s,  a  pi.  fonn  due  to  M.  E. 
(Southern)  tid-ind-e^  (Midland)  H/A'end-e;  a  Scand.  fonn> 
from  Icel.  H^-ind-i,  neut  pL»  tidings,  pres.  part,  of  *iSf7-tf,  to 
happen,  cognate  with  A«  S.  //^/-oif »  to  happen ;  from  the  sb. 
which  appears  in  Icel.  A.S.  ^d,  £.  ttde.  Wind,  A.S. 
imW,  cognate  with  Lat.  ue-fU-tis,  wind  ;  orig.  sense  *  blow- 
ing ' ;  from  Aryan  V  Wfl,  to  blow ;  cf.  Skt.  vd,  to  blow, 
Goth,  wdi-aii,  to  blow,  and  Lithuan.  we-Jas,  wind,  'i'o  these 
Koch  adds,  perhaps  rightly,  the  word  you-lh^  A.  S.  geS-gudi, 
originally  geSgftd  with  two  suppressed  //'s.  and  therefore  for 
^geong'und,  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  jug-und,  jung-und,  G. 
Jug-end  (stem  *jung-muS'U^  as  Kluge  has  it).  Koch  also 
adds  the  sb.  even  or  eoe^  in  the  sense  of  '  evening/  on  the 
strength  of  the  G.  cognate  form  Ab-end ;  but  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  very  doubtful. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  here  that  the  suffix  in 
mom^ii^,  evm-ing,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  par^ 
tidple  of  mod.  E.  verbs,  but  is  discussed  below,  in  $  941. 

§  280.  Aryan  -OS,  -ES.  This  appears  in  Skt.  ap-aSy 
work,  Lat.  op-us  {  =  *()p'Os),  f;trn.  op-er-i's  (=*op-es-is) ;  Gk. 
ytv-os,  gen.  ■yfVffa-)-©^.  In  Teutonic  it  is  sometimes  joined 
with  some  other  suffix  ;  thus,  with  added  -a,  it  j)roduces  -es-a, 
weakened  to  -is-a,  as  in  Aa^-ts  (stem  hat-is-a),  hate.  In 
English  it  sometimes  (a)  disappears,  or  (^)  appears  as  'S,  or 
(f)  as  r. 

*  Usually  written  arrftdt,  with  long  a;  so  Sievcrs  and  Grcin  ;  HeyDtt 

^ivcb  the  O.  S.ix.  nrundi,  O.  II.  G.  ih  utiti.  But  Fick  and  Schade  con- 
sider the  Brst  vowel  as  short.  The  Xoelandic  forms  are  erendi,  prcndi^ 
gyrendi. 
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(a)  It  disappears.  Thus  h«Ue,  s.  M.  E.  hai-^  (dissyUabtc), 
keeps  the  vowel  of  the  A.  S.  verb  hai-i-an ;  the  A.  S.  sb.  Is 
hei-e^  with  i-  mutation  of  a,  originally  *hai^M  (^levers,  O.  E. 
Gram.  $  363,  note  4),  Goth,  hai-is  (stem  hat-is-a).   Atoe  is 

of  Scand.  origin ;  from  Icel.  ag-t,  cognate  with  A.  S*  rg-r^ 
orip^nally  *ag'iz  (Sievers,  as  above),  Goth,  ag-ts  (stem 
ag-is-a).  The  simple  suffix  became  -az  in  the  Teut.  lamb- 
AZ,  and  was  lost  in  the  A.  S.  him/>.  E.  laml> ;  sec  Sl>^'e^s,  O.  E. 
(ii .  §  290.  Here  belong  also,  according  to  Sievers,  the  words 
bread,  cal/f  share  (in  ploughshare). 

{b)  It  appears  as  -j,  -2^,  -jr.  Ad-ze,  M.  E.  ad-u,  ad-es-e, 
A.  S.  ad*es-a  \  origin  unknown.  Ax^  badlj  spelt  axe^  A.  S. 
iKT,  eaXf  Northumbrian  ac^»a^  Goth.  akuhtM^i,  allied  to  Gk. 
i^i^f  an  aze,  ^£-vr,  sharp ;  origin  uncertain*  £li$t^  A.  S. 
bus's,  bUd'S,  and,  bj  assimilation,  MW;  from  3/^,  6i£f^, 
bKthe  ;  so  that  Mm  is  'blithene^'  A.  S.  BNI^r  is  cognate 
with  O.  Sax.  bUd-s-ca  {  =  * Idid-s-Jd)^  and  is  therefore  to  be 
classed  with  -jd-  stems,  the  suffix  being  double  (Sievers, 
O.  E.  Or.  §  258).  A'arc-s,  A.  S.  r/'£s,  fem.  (gen.  j-t ). 
corresponds  to  Goth,  uiz-tz-wa,  a  j^orch,  hall,  orig.  a  project- 
ing shelter,  from  the  Teut.  prep,  uf  (Goth,  u/^  allied  to 
£.  f(^);  cf.  G.  ob-dachy  a  shelter,  ob-en^  above,  £.  (o^)-^; 
the  suffix  being  double. 

(r)  It  appears  as  -r  in  £•  ea^r  (of  com) ;  G.  Hh^e,  Goth. 
ah-s^  Lat  tfr-ttf,  gen.  ae-^^is*  Also  in  eUd'T'U^  pi.  of  A.  S. 
rftltf ;  cf.  mod.  £.  chUd-^rHn ;  see  Sievers,  O.  E.  Gr.  §§  289,  290. 

$  281.  We  have  thus  already  had  examples  of  the  double 
suffixes  -ES-o,  -KS-iA,  -Es-wo.  We  also  find  the  suffixes  -is 
and  -Lo  in  combination,  j)rodiicing  lx)ih  -is-lo,  weakened  10 
Teut.  -s-iw\,  aiul  -lo-s,  weakened  lo  Teut.  -l-s. 

(a)  -s-r  A.    I/ou-stl,  A.  S.  fiii-s-l  (for  */iuft-s-i),  Goih.  //:m- 
s-/  (stem  hun-s-ijl)|  a  sacritice.  holy  rite.    Ou-sel^  A.  S.  ^x-/r 
(for  'aw-J-iS?),  cognate  with  G.  A  m-se-l,  O.  H.  G.  am-sa-la  ; 
root  uncertain.   Koch  also  refers  hither  £.  ax-U 
but  the  s  may  be  an  extension  of  the  root. 
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(i)  -L-s.  The  remarkable  words  dun'ait  riddle^  skuiile 
(see  §  219)1  lost  a  final  s\  they  are,  respectively,  cor- 
ruptions of  ktriels^  riddles^  sAuUles;  it  b  obvious  that  the 
1  was  mistaken  for  the  plural  suffix,  and  was  accordingly 
purposely  dropped.  Burial^  M.E.  hirtel^  huriel,  burieU^  A.  S. 
byrg-el'S,  a  bur}'ing-place,  from  byrg-an,  to  bury.  Riddle, 
M.  E.  fid-el-s^  A.  S.  rdd-el-se,  rdd-tl-s^  an  ambii^uous  speech  ; 
from  rud-aUf  to  ex}>lain  ;  we  still  say  *  to  nad  a  riddUl 
Shuttle,  M.E.  schikl,  A.  S.  scjl-el-s  <  ..  \\  sroi-en^  pp.  of 
sceot-an^  to  shoot.  Of  this  word  skittU  is  a  mere  variant, 
being  a  Scand.  form;  but  the  tinal  -s  does  not  appear  in 
Dan.  sfyttel,  a  shuttle,  Icel.  skutiU^  an  implement  shot  forth, 
harpoon,  bolt.  Koch  adds  three  more  examples,  viz.  ^idlt^ 
girdk,  stickle  (a  spine,  as  in  stukU-^ck)\  but,  as  a  &ct,  all 
of  these  have  double  forms  in  A.  S.,  viz.  A.  S.  br id-el  as  well 
as  hnd-el't,  gyrd-d  as  well  as  gyrd-el-s^  and  sHe-d  as  well 
as  siic'tUs'^  there  is  therefore  no  need  to  consider  them 
here,  and  they  have  already  Ix^cn  mentioned  in  §  217. 

§  232.  £.  suffix  It  CSS.  This  is  not  a  simple  suflix,  like 
'hoody  -ship,  but  a  compound,  to  be  divided  as  -n-es-s.  Hie 
originally  belonged  to  a  substantival  stem,  so  that  the 
true  sufiiz  is  rather  -es-s^  Gothic  -as-su-y  supposed  to  stand 
for  -ES-TI  -,  by  assimilation;  cf.  §  235.  In  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  petition  'Thy  kingdom  come'  is»  in  Gothic — kwimai 
Ihiudinassm  Ihemt,  Here  the  word  ihwdmassus^  kingdom, 
is  formed  with  the  suffix  •as'tu-s  from  the  stem  thiudin^ 
iktud-mi^,  Le.  king;  cf.  lAtudoH'S,  a  king,  ihiudan-m^  to  rule, 
Ihmdan-gardi,  kingdom.  So  also  letkin-assuSy  healing,  letkm- 
on,  to  heal ;  drduhiiii-assus,  warfare,  di auhlin-on,  to  war. 
We  find  no  trace  of  n  in  u/ar-assus^  superfluity,  nfar- 
nss-jiin,  to  abound  ;  from  u/(ir,  over,  above.  The  Godi. 
-n-assuSf  -assus,  is  masculine ;  l)ut  the  corresponding  A.  S. 
'ft't's  (also  -n-ySf  -n-is,  -n-tss)  is  feminine.  It  is  mostly  used 
for  forming  abstract  substantives,  expressive  of  quality,  from 
adjectives;  zshdltg-nis,  holi-ness,  from  Atf/^,  holy.  Hence 
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£.  ghd'nessy  nmd'ness,  sad-ness^  and  a  large  number  of 

similar  substantives.  It  can  be  added  to  adjectives  of  French 
and  Lliiiii  origin  with  equal  readiness;  hence  n^'id-ness, 
sorJiJ-ficis,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  derivatives  contain- 
ing this  suffix  considerably  exceeds  a  thoii'jandV 

§  233.  Aryan  -(i)s-to.  This  is  common  ui  E.  words  of 
QL  origin,  as  in  soph-t's/^  F.  soph-iste^  Lat.  soph-is-ta,  Gk. 
axj(f)-i<r-rfis  (stem  *(ro^-«r-rd),  allied  to  iro^-or,  wise ;  and  hence, 
in  the  foim  it  can  be  used  generallj ,  as  in  dmt'Ui, 
fiW'isi^  from  the  Lat.  stema  dent-^  fof*  It  appears  as  '•tH 
in  tbe  native  word  harthesi,  A.  S.  hosrf^t^  from  V  KARP,  to 
pluck ;  cf.  Lat  tarp^e.  So  also  tam-est^  orig.  a  sb.,  as  in 
the  phrase  *in  earnest';  A.S.  eom-ost,  eom-est,  cognate  with 
G.  Ern-st ;  from  a  base  arn,  e.\lended  Iroxii  die  V' AR,  to 
raise,  excite. 

Hence,  probably,  we  may  explain  some  words  with  the 
suffix  -x/  (=  -s-t),  as,  e.  g.  iwi-st.  Twist,  A.  S.  hvi-sl,  a 
rope;  from  hvi-,  double,  as  in  twi-feaUI.  t^^'v-fold,  two-fold, 
allied  to  twd,  two;  cf.  Skt.  dvi,  two.  Tru^si^  dL  Scand. 
origin;  Icel.  trau-si^  trust;  cf.  Goth,  irau-an^  to  believe; 
allied  to  inut  Trj^st^   tn-si^   allied   to  ini$t\ 

probablj  due  to  the  mutated  form  in  loel.  irtysta^  v. 
(ss  *  irausi-ja)y  to  rely  upon,  from  irm^i,  trusti  In  some 
other  words,  the  origin  of  the  <r  may  be  different ;  thus  Pick 
(iii.  87)  refers  E.  las-i,  a  burden,  load,  as  in  *a  last  of 
herrings/  A.  S.  hhrs-f,  neut.  (stem  hhu-ki),  to  the  base 
HLATH,  to  lade,  whence  A.S.  hlad-an^  Goth,  hlaih-an:  in 
which  case  A.  S.  hUrs-t  stands  for  *  hlcrd-t,  as  being  easier  to 
pronounce.  Cf.  A.  S.  bliss^  bltds^  as  forms  of  bliss*  Sinularl/f 
we  may  explain  wris-t,  A.  S.  wris-t^  fem,  (stem  ferri>»iSiQ,  as 
put  for  ^wrii-i*^  from  the  base  wn^-^  as  seen  in  wti9'€Hf 
pp.  of  wiUf-an,  to  writhe.  So  also  nur-/,  A.  S.  rSs-i  (stem 
rus-ia) ;  put  for  *  rud'Si  <  II  rudnrnj  pt  pi.  of  r/od-am,  to  be 

*  Compnre  the  article  on  the  '^\}iT\x  -nisia  Wdguid's  £tyiii.  Gerauuk 
Dictionary  ;  and  m«  Kluge,  s.  v.  UunaK 
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red;  cf.  E.  rudd-y,  A.  S.  rud-Uy  s.,  redness;  and  see  G. 
Rost  in  Kluge.  Gris  ly  A.  S.  gris-t,  com  to  be  ground,  is 
clearly  connected  with  grind-an^  to  grind,  and  may  Stand 
for  *  grid-t  or  *  gn'd-st. 

§  234.  Teutonic  -s-ti.  Here  we  may  place  Jist,  iist{en). 
Fist  is  A.  S.  /y-si  (=  */iisii),  allied  to  G.  Faust,  which  Fick 
refers  to  Teut.  FONsn,  and  connects  with  Russ.  piasie,  fist, 
Old  Slavojiic  pfsH,  fist,  where  the  vowd  /  denotes  that  n 
has  been  lost;  see  Schmidt,  VocaUsnras,  i.  167,  where  it  is 
shewn  (i)  that  this  is  correct,  and  (2)  that  it  is  an  argument 
against  connecting  ///  with  Lat.  pugnus,  as  is  usually  done^ 
The  verb  to  UHen,  M.E.  hut-m-fn,  is  derived  from  M.E. 
lusl-cn,  A.  S.  hlysi-an,  to  listen,  by  ilio  iiiseriion  of  -n-  (cf. 
Goth.  to  become  full).    This  verb  hlyst-an  is  from 

the  sb.  hlyst,  hearing  (=  *hlu-s-(i).  Teut.  hlusti,  hearinjC^ 
(Fick,  iii.  90);  which  again  is  from  Teut.  uleu  =  Aryan 
V  KLEU,  to  hear. 

§  285.  Teutonic  This  appears  in  E.mt-s/,  vapour, 
A.S.  mst,  gloom,  fog;  cognate  with  G.  Mt-tf,  Goth. 
puttk^-'ht-^,  dung;  from  Aryan  VMEIGH,  to  sprinkle, 
whence  Lat.  ma^-ere.   See  also  §  232. 

§  2S0.  Teat,  anflbc  -s-t-man.  This  appears  in  £.  blossom, 
A.  S.  hlS-S't'tna  (stem  hlS'S-f'tnan),  a  blossom ;  from  blS-w-an, 
to  blow.  Without  the  -j-/,  we  base  Icel  bl6'm^  Goth,  bld-ma 
(stem  blo-man),  a  bloom ;  §211. 

§  237.  Teut.  -ska.  This  appears  in  tush,  A.  S.  tu-sc, 
or,  by  metathesis,  iux.  This  A.  S,  iusc  is  almost  certainly, 
as  Ettmiiller  says,  put  for  *twt-sc,  and  meant  originally 
double  tooth,  molar  tooth,  from  A.  S.  iwi',  double.  Cf.  A.  S. 
gs-twi-s^f  twins,  Genesis  xzzviii,  2*1 ;  O.  H.  G.  neri-f,  twice, 
twi-sk,  swi'sh',  double.  I  would  also  refer  hither  £. 
Au'sit  M,^»MMke,  as  it  has  almost  certainly  lost  an  /,  and 
stands  for  *hul'sk ;  cf.  A.  S.  hul-u,  a  husk,  prov.  £.  hull,  a 

•  This  would  require  a  Teut.  form  FUH-STI  ;  sec  KU!<7c,  who  takes 
the  opposite  view,  connecting  it  with  pugnm,  bat  not  with  Kass.  piasU, 
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busk  or  shell ;  G.  Hul-se,  O.  H.  G.  hul-s.i.  M.  H.  G.  (Ale- 
mannic)  hid-^he^  a  husk  (Scbade) ;  and  cf.  £.  hoU-ow  <  | 
A.  S.  Aai-en,  pp.  of  kelson,  to  hide»  cover. 

§  388.  A.  8.  -es-tkan;  cf.  {  228  (</).  Tilts  appears  in 
A.  S.  -^'ire,  a  common  fern,  suffix,  as  in  bcec-es-ire  (stem 
Sac-es-iran),  a  female  baker,  M.£.  bak-s-kr,  preserved  in 
the  name  Baxter ;  wehb-rs-trey  M.  E.  web-s-Ur,  preserved  in 
•  the  name  Wd>s/t  r.  (  )ni\  one  of  these  words,  viz.  spin-s-iir^ 
slill  retains  llic  sense  of  the  feminine  gender;  the  resiriciion 
of  tiic  suflix  to  the  feminine  ^vas  early  lost,  so  that  so/i^^-skry 
for  example,  has  now  the  precise  sense  of  sing-er.  But  the 
A.S.  tttng-tr-t^  a  singer,  was  masculine;  whilst  tang^f-irt^ 
a  songster,  was  feminine.  There  are  numerous  examples  in 
Wrigbt*8  Vocabularies,  cd.  Wttlcker,  coll.  308-312.  Thus 
we  find:  'Can/art  sangere:  CatUnx^  sangystre:  Fidian^ 
fi$elere  [fiddler]:  Ft'dtdna^  fi))ele8tre  [fiddlester]:  Sartor^ 
B^mere :  Sarfrt'x,  s^amestre' :  etc.  Hence  our  tempster  or 
scamsUr  is  A.S.  st\im-es-ire,  liuin  seam^  a  scum,  a  •>^J'^\v.^. 
The  feni.  sense  is  now  so  far  lost  that  the  F,  fem.  suffix  -as 
has  been  added  to  soni^slir  and  stcimsAr  or  sempsfer,  pro- 
ducing the  forms  son;;-s/r-fsx,  seam-str-€ss,  semp-str-ess.  In 
M.E.,  -sier  was  freely  adi^led  10  bases  not  found  in  A.  S. ;  hence 
huck-sier,  properly  the  fem.  of  htuk-er  (now  spelt  hawktr)  \ 
see  Huckster  in  my  Etym.  Diet.  In  Tudor-English  the 
sufiix  was  rather  widely  used ;  hence  Uam'Sier,  tap^kr,  and 
obsolete  words  such  as  drugsUr^  moU-ikr^  wh^-ster,  etc. 
In  some  words  it  expressed  something  of  contempt,  possibly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Lat.  poetaster ;  hence  fib  ster^ 
gdr>if-s/<t\  pun-sltr.  ihynu  stcr,  trickster \  see  Morris,  Hist. 
Outlines  of  E.  Aecidciicc,  {>.  90'. 

§  238.  E.  suflix  ~£r.  This  very  common  suffix,  as  in 
fish-tr,  usually  expresses  the  agent,  and  is  much  tised  in 

'  The  saffix  -ist-cr^  as  in  chor  ist  er^  is  of  different  origin  ;  for  here  liie 
•er  is  additional.  Cotgrave  explains  F.  {horiste  by  '  a  ChoriU,  a  singing 
man  In  a  Queer/  Ct  %  233. 
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substantives  derived  from  verbs.  The  A.S.  form  is  -er-e,  as 
in  boc-tr-t,  a  scribe,  lit. '  book-er ' ;  the  corresponding  Gothic 
word  is  bok-ar-ei-f  {^^bek^r-ji-s,  stem  bok-ar-ja) ;  see  St. 

Mark  in  Gothic,  ed.  Skeat,  Introd.  §  16.  Thus  the  Goth, 
suffix  is  -cr-ja^  but  the  A.S.  suffix  may  have  been  slightly 
difl'erent.  Such  is  the  view  laken  by  Ten  Brink  (Anglia, 
V.  1) ;  he  argues  that  the  A.S.  form  was  -&-e  (witli  long  e), 
answering  to  Teut.  -dr-ja  (with  long  a) ;  and  I  think  his 
arguments  must  be  admitted.  £.  -er  has  also  been  explained 
by  supposing  that  -ar  is  here  a  shortened  form  of  -tar  (see 
Kocht  £.  Gram,  vol  iii.  p.  76);  which  does  not  seem  at  all 
likely.  It  is  needless  to  give  examples  of  the  use  of  this  suffix. 

§  240.  Aryan  -KO.  This  is  very  common  in  Gk.  in  the 
nominative  form  -leor,  and  in  Latin  as  -nu-;  as  in  Xoyt-xdr, 
whence  E.  logi-c  \  pau  cus^  cognate  with  YL./ezv. 

In  Gothic  it  usually  appears  a^  -iha  or  -ga^  but  always  after 
a  vowel ;  the  vowel  is  commonly  due  to  the  stem  of  the  sb., 
as  in  staifia-ha-,  stem  of  siaina-h-s^  stony,  from  sfat'na-,  stem 
of  skuns-s,  a  stone;  handu-ga-^  stem  of  handu-g-s^  handy, 
clever,  wise.  These  are  adjectives  (see  §  256);  in  substan- 
tives, the  simple  suffix  is  rare,  but  occurs  peibaps  in  stir-ky 
already  discussed  in  §  903  above. 

Other  examples  are  the  following :— • 

E.  ^,  ;  A.S.  'igr  -k.  Bod-y,  A.S.  M'ig\  cf.  O.H.G. 
pot-ah.  Hott'ey,  A.S.  kun-ig;  cf.  Icel.  hun-an-g*  Iv-y^ 
A.S.  if-ig.  Sall-y^  Sall-mv,  a  willow-tree,  A.S.  seal-h^  stem 
*sul-go',  cf.  Lat.  sa/'i-x,  gen.  sdf-t-cis^.  Here  also  belongs 
the  diminutival  suffix  -y,  as  in  Bc(l-y ;  and  the  -ie  in  lass-t'e. 

We  also  iirni  ex  iinples  of  a  Teut.  suffix  -JLA,  as  already 
noted  in  §  203.    Such  arc  the  following  : — 

E,  'k  ;  A  S.  'C.  Fol'k,  K^./ol-c,  Teut.  fol-ka  (F.  iii. 
189);  cf.  IjjCOKaxk, piU-kar9,  a  crowd,  Russ.  poi-l^^  an  army; 

*  An  E.  -o-ui  answers  to  A.S.  Dom.  -h  in  farr-ow,  froni  A.  ^,fearh,  a 
pig  ;  jurr-ow,  A.  ii./urh  ;  marr-ffw,  A.  S.  mearh,  JJut  m  ihcac  three 
words  the  A.S.  'h  it  isdicsl,  not  &  raffii. 
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root  uncertain.  HaW'ky  A4S.  haf-oe\  ct  IceL  hau4t'r^ 
O.H.a  hah-uh',  lit  *the  seizer';  fromv^KAP,  to  seize, 
hold.    Wel-k^  Wtl'k,  a  shell-fish,  usually  misspelt  wfielkt  A.S. 

wt/  oc,  \3itcTwel-oc ;  named  from  its  spiral  shell;  from  \/ WER, 
to  turn,  wind.  Fol-i,  Fel-k^  A.S.  n'col-ec-a,  the  yellow  part, 
from  geoi-u,  yellow.  Si7-i,  A  S.  ,  cV-r,  is  merely  a  l>orrowed 
word,  obtained  from  Slavonic  traders;  it  is  the  Slavonic  form 
of  the  Lat.  Sen'-cum^  the  material  obtained  from  the  Strei ; 
but  the  suffix  is  the  Aryan  -ko. 

}  241.  The  Teut.  suffix  -ga  is  common  in  combination 
with  a  preceding  •ah*,  or  more  usually  -fj»-,  or  -mf',  of 
doubtful  origin.  Of  -an-ga  there  is  but  one  example, 
viz.  in  the  Goth,  bals-ag-ga  {^ia/s-an-ga),  a  doubtful  word 
in  Markix.  42  ;  but  the  suffixes  -tn-ga  and  ^im-ga  (origin- 
ally 'ift'gS,  'Un-gS  in  the  case  of  feminine  subslantives)  are 
very  common  in  A.S.  in  the  forms  -int^,  -ung. 

(a)  A.S.  suffix  -ing.  This  was  in  coinmon  use  to  form 
patronymics,  of  which  a  striking  example  occurs  in  tlie 
Northumbrian  version  of  Luke  iii.  24-38,  where  '  the  son  of 
Judah  '  is  expressed  by  ioda-ing^  *  the  S(m  of  Zorobabel '  by 
sorabcM'ingt  etc.  Hence  were  f<vmed  a  large  number  of 
tribal  names,  such  as  ScyldttigaSf  the  Scyldings,  S^lfingas^ 
the  Scylfings,  both  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  B^wulf. 
Hence  also  are  derived  many  place-names,  as,  e.g.  Barkmg^ 
in  Essex,  from  the  tribe  of  BarkingSi  A.S.  Beorctngas-, 
Buelnnghamy  from  the  A.S.  Buccifiga-hdm,  i.e.  home  of  the 
Buckings,  where  -a  is  the  suJlix  of  the  genitive  plural ;  XdU- 
tngham,  from  the  A.S.  Snoiinga-hiim^  i.e.  home  of  the  Snot- 
iTip;^  or  sons  of  Snot,  the  *  wise '  man  ;  cf.  A.  S.  snot-or,  Goih. 
iuul-r-s,  wise.  In  composition  with  -/-,  it  appears  as  -ling^ 
aheady  discussed  as  being  a  diminutival  suffix  in  §  203.  With- 
out the  -/-,  it  has  a  diminutival  or  depreciatory  force  in  lord-' 
ing^  lit.  a  little  lord*  Farihring^  h.S,/sor9-ingf/er9'tng,  also 
found  as  /eor<$'4'ingt  means  a  fourth  part  of  a  penny ;  from 
feorp-a,  0x1%,  fdarP-a^  fourth,  from  ffower,  four.  Htrr4ng^ 
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A.S.  h^er-tng,  the  fish  that  comes  in  shoals  or  armies,  from 
her-e  (stem  har-ja),  an  amiy,  host.  K-in^,  short  for  kin-ing^ 
A.S.  cyn-ing,  sometimes  explained  as  the  '  son  of  the  tribe,' 
chosen  of  the  iribe,  otherwise  *  the  man  of  high  rank  * 
(Kluge) ;  in  either  case,  the  derivation  of  cyn-ing  from  A.  S. 
cyn,  tribe,  race,  stock,  whence  also  cyn^e^  royal,  is  indubitable. 
Penn-yj  A.S.  pm-ig,  fuller  form  pen-ing  \  oldest  A.S.  form 
pend-ing\  fonned  by  i-mutation  from  pand-^  the  same  as  Du. 
pand^  G.  Pfand^  a  pkdge.  Rid-wg^  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  three  divisions  of  Yorkshire,  is  for  *ihrid-itig  (i.e.  North- 
riimg  for  Northrthridin^\  of  Scand.  origin ;  from  Icel./ri^- 
ttng-r,  the  third  part ;  from  third.  Shm-ingy  A.S.  m//- 
in^ ;  cf.  Goth,  skill-igg-s  (=sh7i'i»g-s).  Whil-in^^%  a  li^h 
named  from  the  whiteness  of  the  flesh.  We  may  add  the  obso- 
lete word  a-thd-ing,  A.S.  crpel-ing,  a  prince;  from  upele,  noble. 

(//)  A.S.  suflix  -img.  This  is  extremely  common  in  sbs. 
derived  from  verbs,  as  in  cldns-ung^  a  cleans-ing,  from  cldtns" 
um,  to  cleanse ;  geariMMg,  a  yeam-ing,  from  georn-ian,  to 
yearn.  The  suffix  -ung  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  infinitive 
suffix  or  'ion.  Even  in  A.  S.  this  suffix  frequently  appears 
as -11^ ;  as  in  iemt-itig,  leam-ing,  also  spelt  leom-ung ;  J^lg^ 
ifigt  a  foUoW'ing,  from  fylg-an^  to  follow.  In  mod.  £.  the 
spelling  -ing  for  this  suffix  is  universal,  and  extremely  com- 
mon. Unfortunately,  it  has  been  confused  with  the  ending 
of  the  present  participle,  so  thai  many  sentences  are  now 
diflkult  to  parse.  Thus  the  phrase  *he  is  gone  hunting' 
was  formerly  *  he  is  gone  a-hunting,'  where  a  represents  the 
A.S.  prep,  c^;;,  and  hunt-ing  is  for  the  A.S.  huni-unge,  dat.  of 
huniung,  a  substantive  of  verbal  origin.  In  ^Ifric's  Colloquy, 
we  have  the  Lat.  heri  fui  in  mnatum ;  above  this  is  the  A.  S. 
fjiioiSH-gyrsUm  dag  ic  was  m  hunhtnge^  *  yesterday  I  was  a^ 
hunting  V  These  words  in  -ing  are  now  used  with  an  ellipsis 
of  a  following  of^  which  gives  the  sb.  all  the  appearance  of 

»  Or  otherwise— iV  was  on  fntPtf^'^c.  There  Wit  ft  sb.  with 
the  same  sense  and  force  as  huniuug. 

S  3 
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being  part  of  the  verb  itself.  Thus  'be  was  seen  killing 
flies'  is  to  be  explained  by  comparison  with  'he  amused 

himself  by  killing  flies/  i.e.  by  the  killing  of  flies  ;  so  that  it 
really  stands  for  "  he  was  seen  ///  ilu  ^iul  ■/)  killing  0/  flies.' 
There  is  an  insirucLive  sentence  in  Bacon's  third  Essay 
^vhich  should  be  particularly  considered.  *  Concerning  the 
Meanes  of  procuring  Unity ;  Men  must  beware,  that  in  the 
Procuring,  or  Muniting,  of  Religious  Unity,  they  doe  not 
Dissolve  and  Deface  tlie  Lawes  of  Charity,  and  of  humane 
Society/  Here  it  is  dear  that  '  the  Meanes  of  procuring 
Unity '  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  '  the  Meanes  of  iht  pro- 
curing 0/  Religious  Unity/  Consequently,  procuring  is  just 
as  much  a  substantive  as  the  word  procuration^  which  might 
be  substituted  for  it,  in  the  fuller  form  of  the  phrase,  without 
making  any  diff^erence.  In  fact,  these  words  in  -ing  had  pre- 
cisely the  force  of  LaL.  words  in  -aiio.  when  formed  from  verbs. 
Nowadays,  the  phrase  *he  was  punibhcd  for  the  breaking  of  a 
window'  has  become  '.  . .  for  breaking  a  window';  whence,  by 
thesubstitution  of  an  active  past  participle  for  the  supposed  zcxxvt 
present  participle,  has  arisen  the  extraordinary  phrase  'he  was 
punished  (ot having  broken  a  window/  This  phrase  is  now  anac- 
cepted  one,  so  that  the  grammarians,  in  despair,  have  invented 
for  words  thus  used  the  tArmgerund^  under  the  impression  thai 
to  give  a  thing  a  vague  name  is  the  same  thing  as  clearly  ex- 
plaining it  \  This  term,  however,  should  only  be  employed  for 
convenience,  with  the  express  understanding  that  it  refers  to  a 
modern  usage  wliicli  has  arisen  from  a  succession  of  blunders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  furdier  e.xami)Ies  of  this  common 
suil'ix,  which  can  be  added,  in  modern  English,  to  any  verb 
whatever. 

*  Thus  I  read  in  a  certain  book,  that  *  the  gerund  in  -ing  roust  be  dis- 
tinguished fioni  the  vcibal  noun  in  -ing^'  &c.  The  fncl  is,  that  the 
diflcrcnce  is  purely  one  of  mmk-ni  usage;  etymological ly,  it  makes  no 
difterence  whatever.  Moreover,  the  so-called  *  verbal  rjoun '  is  only 
'verbal '  in  the  sense  erf"  being  derived  from  averb\  jut  as  in  tbe  case  of 
steal'th  bom  sttaL 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Adjectival,  Auvxsval,  and  Vbibal  SumscKS. 

§  242.  The  easiest  adjectival  suffixes  are  tliose  which  can 
be  traced  as  having  been  independent  word$.  These  are 
"fasi^  -fidd^  -ful,  -Icss^  -like  or      'tonUy  'Ward,  'War/,  -wise* 

-ilwt,  A.  S.  /mif  the  same  as  fast  when  used  indepen* 
dently.  It  occurs  only  in  shamt'fastt  M.  £.  scham-fasit  A.  S. 
sceam-ftesfy  now  corrupted  into  shanu'/aeed;  and  in  skad- 
fast^  sted-fast,  M.  E.  Mte-/asty  A.  S.  skdt'fxstHy  firm  or  fast 
in  its  stead  or  place. 

-fold,  A.  S.  -/idld ;  as  in  two-fold,  ihree-fol I,  viani-fohL 

-fill,  A.  S.  -////,  i.e.  full;  as  in  drcad-fuly  lucd-ful^  uiid-fui^ 
etc.  It  is  freely  added  to  sbs.  of  F.  origin,  as  grace-ful^ 
gralc-ful,  &c. 

-leaSy  M.£.  -UeSf  A.  S.  -l/as]  this,  the  commonest  of  all 
adjectival  suffixes,  can  be  added  to  almost  every  sb.  in  the 
language ;  as  cap-less^  hai-Uss,  coaf'less,  wig-less.  The  A.  S. 
Uds  properly  means  Moose'  or  'free  from';  it  is  merely 
another  form  of  loose^  which  is  the  Scand.  form,  being  bor- 
rowed from  Icel.  lausst  loose.  This  IceL  word  is  likewise  in 
very  common  use  as  a  suffix ;  as  in  Icel.  vif-lattss,  wit-less. 
The  suffix  -/css  has  no  connection  whatever  with  ihc  coni- 
paralivc  adjective  /(ss. 

-like  or  -ly.  The  form  -like  only  occurs  in  words  of 
modern  formation,  as  couri-liki  ,  saint-like,  which  may  also 
be  €iMri-ly,  saini-ly.    In  all  older  forms,  it  appears  as 
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"fy,  a  shortened  form  of  -likef  A.S.  -/rr,  foimerlj  as 
in  gdsi'lic,  ghost-ly,  eorp-Uc^  earlh-Iy.  Ghasi-ly,  VL^JL gasi- 
fy, i.  e.  terrible,  is  formed  from  A.  S.  gdst-an,  to  terrify. 

-some,  M.  E.  -sum,  -som,  A.  S.  sum ;  cognate  vnih  Icel. 
-samr,  G.  -sam,  and  orig.  the  same  word  as  K.  siime.  See 
Wcigand's  Etym.  Germ.  Diet.,  s.v.  -sam.  Hence  iviu-somg, 
A.  S.  7vyn-surn,  delightful,  from  wyn,  joy  ;  lir-^orn,  short  for 
liihe-some^  etc  Added  to  sbs.  of  F.  origin  in  meiUe-some, 
noisome,  quarrel-some,  toil-some.  In  the  word  dux-om^  M.  £. 
kik-sum^  from  A.  S.  Hg-m^  to  bow,  bend)  we  have  the  same 
suffix ;  the  orig.  sense  was  3rielding,  pliant»  obedient,  a  sense 
which  occurs  as  late  as  in  Milton,  who  twice  speaks  pf  'the 
huxom  air';  P.L.ii.  849,  v.  370. 

-ward,  A. S.  -weard,  i.e.  turned  towards,  inclined;  ex- 
pressive  of  the  direction  in  which  a  thing  tends  to  go.  The 
Gothic  form  is  -Tiui/r/h-s,  as  in  and-wairlh-s,  present;  from 
wairih-an,  to  be  turned  to,  to  become  The  A.  S.  form  is 
parallel  to  the  pt.  t.  ivcard  of  the  corresponding  A.  S.  verb 
weorH-an,  Thus  to-ward  is  'turned  to ' ;  fro-war d  is  *  turned 
from';  way-ward \%  short  ^ctx  mvay-ward,  i.e.  'turned  away'; 
for'Ward,  i.e.  'turned  to  the  fore';  back-ward^  'turned  to 
the  back.*  Awk'UHird  is  'turned  aside,'  hence  perverse, 
clumsy;  from  M.£.  aitk^  transverse,  strange,  a  form  con- 
tracted from  Icel.  afug-r^  6/ug-r^  g^ng  die  wrong  way; 
just  as  hawk  is  formed  from  A.  S.  hafoe, 

-wart.  Only  in  stal-wart,  a  corrupt  form  of  slal-worlh. 
The  buOix  is  A-S.  tveor  J,  worth,  worthy ;  stalnjorlh  is  for  j/a- 
dolwierde,  from  stadol,  foundation ;  Sievers,  §  202  (3). 

-wise,  A.  S.  wis.  Occurs  in  weather-wise.  i.  e.  knowing 
as  to  the  weather.  M.  E.  also  had  right-wis,  wrong-wis.  The 
latter  is  obsolete ;  the  former  (A.  S.  rihi-wis^  lit.  knowing  as 
to  right)  is  now  corrupted  to  righitcus, 

§  348.   Other  adjectival  suffixes  agree  more  or  less  with 

'  Cognate  with  Lat.  ueri-<re,  to  turn,  utrt-i,  to  be  turned,  to  become. 
So  alio  Lmt  w/9"«»,  towards,  is  allied  to  £.  -ward. 
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the  substantival  suffixes  explained  in  the  last  Chapter.  Such 
are  the  following. 

Axyaii  -O.  Very  common,  but  lost  in  mod.  £.  Thus 
E.  blind,  A.  S.  blind,  answers  to  Goth,  blind's^  stem  bund-a. 

Koch  instances  black,  bleak,  blind,  broad,  cool,  dark,  deaf, 
dtcp,  dumb,  full,  glad^  good,  great,  grim,  high,  hoar,  hot,  lief, 
hnith,  vuL  rough,  short,  sick,  stiff",  white,  whole,  ivise,  worth, 
young;  and  some  others.  Here  belongs  loosf,  from  Icel. 
lauss,  stem  laus-a.  See  Sievers,  O.  £.  Gram.  §  293.  Ffw^ 
shw,  do  not  belong  here  ;  see  §  248. 

§  S44.  Aryaa  -I.  Examples  are  scarce.  We  may  refer 
hither  the  following.  Memtt  in  the  sense  of  common  or  vile, 
A.  S.  gi'tiuht'i;  cognate  with  G.  ge^mem,  O.  H.  G.  gi'metn-i, 
Goth,  ga-^ntain-s  (stem  oa-icaik-i).  Whether  this  is  related 
to  Lat  eom-mm-i'S,  common,  is  still  disputed;  but  the  re- 
lationship  is  probably  real. 

§  245.  Aryan  -U.  The  chief  examples  are  ^uiik,  A.  S. 
cwic-u,  cwic ;  and  hard,  A.  S.  heard,  cognate  with  Goih. 
hard'U-s,  and  allied  to  Gk.  Kpar-v-t,  strong. 

§  246.  Aryan  -lO.  Cf.  Gk.  ily-to-r,  holy.  Lost  in  mod. 
K.,  but  sometimes  appears  as  in  A.S.  and  even  in  M.E. 
This  suffix  sometimes  causes  i-mutation  of  the  preceding 
voweL  Without  mutation  are  the  following.  Dear^  A.S. 
dSoTH  \  cf.  O.  H.  G.  /i»r*/,  whence  G.  theutr\  Teut.  oxtm-YA 
(Pick,  iii.  146).  /Vw,  fr/o,  frto  \  Gdh, /rei-s  (stem 
/ri-/d) ;  originally  'at  liberty,*  'acting  at  pleastire,'  and  allied 
to  Skt.  pri-ya,  beloved,  agreeable  ;  from  -/PRI,  to  love.  Mid, 
A.  vS.  mid,  Goth,  midjis;  Teut.  med-ya.  Nau,  A.S.  nizv-e, 
Goth,  niu'/i-s  (stem  niu-ja) ;  derived  from  Goth,  nu,  A.  S.  nu, 
E.  ftoii'.  Wild,  A.  S.  wild,  Goth,  wtlth-ei-s  (stem  wiiih-ja). 
The  following  exhibit  mutation.  Keen,  A.  S.  tett-e  (=*c^- 
Jo-),  cognate  with  G.  IdiAnf  O.  H.  G.  chum'i\  Teut.  k5n-ya 
(Fickf  iii.  41);  perhaps  allied  to  can,   Sweel^  A.  S.  swdi-e 

*  Hence  O.  H.  G.  Chuon-rdtt  Ku&n-rdt,  kceu  i^in)  counsel ;  appearing 
in  Eoglifh  n  Cmrad* 
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{':s*sw6/-jo-);  Teut.  sw6i^Tii  (FIck,  iii.  361);  this  appears 
to  be  a  later  fonnatlon  from  an  older  sw^nr,  cognate  with 

Lat.  suauis  (for  ^swad-m's),  Gk.  ^a-t-?,  Skt.  svdd-u,  sweet; 
ho  ihui  ii  was  orii^iiivilU  a  /^-s>tcra.  Cf.  Goth,  hard-ja-na  as 
the  acc.  masc.  of  hard-n-s,  hard. 

§  247.  Teutonic  -i-na.  This  answers  to  Goth,  -ci-na,  as 
in  sdubr-ei-na-^  stem  of  siludr-ei-n-s .  silver-n,  from  stluir, 
silver ;  and  to  A.  S.  £.  -en,  -0.  This  suffix  sometimes 
causes  i-mutation  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  seen  in  ^^r^-^, 
A.  S.  bA-m,  from  bSe^  a  beech-tree ;  and  in  A.  S.  gyld-en, 
golden,  from  gold^  gold.  The  latter  has  been  displaced  by 
ga^-en ;  and  the  suffix  is  much  commoner  in  Early  English 
than  in  A.  S.  Hence  we  commonly  find  no  mutation  of  the 
vowel.  Examples  are:  ash-en^  made  of  ash;  hrck^; 
draz-em,  made  of  brass ;  fax-en ;  gold-en ;  hemp-en ;  lead-en ; 
oak-en ;  oai-en ;  stlk-en ;  wax-en ;  wheat-en ;  wood-en ;  wool-t-en. 
So  als.o  hdlhtr-n,  st'lver-n,  the  laUcr  of  which  is  almost  ol>- 
solete.  Asp-en  (properly  an  adjective,  as  whe  n  we  si-eak  ol 
'the  asj)en-trce ')  is  now  j)r.icticaUy  used  as  a  sh.  ;  the  old 
sb.  (Eip  or  ups,  an  '  asp/  from  which  it  is  derived,  being  now 
almost  forgotten.  Lin-en  was  also  originally  an  adjccuve 
only,  from  A. S.  /1/7,  (lax;  not  a  native  word,  but  merely 
borrowed  from  LaL  lin-um.  Tre-itn  or  ireen  was  once  used 
as  an  adj.  from  iree,  chiefly  with  the  sense  of  *  wooden  ^' 
Glas^,  made  of  g/ass,  had  long  been  out  of  use.  Eiwhen^ 
from  elm,  is  still  in  use  in  our  dialects.  The  words  ev-en^ 
heaih-en,  do  not  belong  here  ;  see  §  252.  With  this  suffix  cf. 
Lat.  -inus,  as  in  can-inus^  E.  can-ine, 

<^  248.  Aryan  -WO.  In  §  212  we  have  seen  that  -wA 
answers  to  K.  -ow  in  nuad-ow^  sluui-aw.  Similarly  we  can 
explain  call-ow,  A.  S.  cal-u  (stem  cal-wo-) ;  fall-oiu,  A.  S. 
fcal-u  (stem  /eal-wo-  <  fal-wo-)  \  meil-inv,  with  I  for  r,  O. 
Mercian  mer-we,  tender;  Matt.  xxiv.  32;  narr-cw,  A.S. 
near-u;  saii-ow,  A^S.  tai-u;  jreil-^,  A*S» geoi-u.  See  Sievers, 
*  Spcuer  has  *  tceen  moold,*  i.  e.  dupe  of  trees ;  F.  Q.  i.  7.  a6. 
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O.  E.  Gram.  §  300.  Here  also  belong  the  following.  Few^ 
A.  S.  pi.  fia-we.  Night  M.£.  nehf  A.  S.  tUah,  allied  to 
Goth,  neh-wa^  adv.,  ntgh.    Raw,  A.  S.  hriaw^  pi.  Ari^-fev. 

Slow^  A.  S.  pi.  sld'We.  True^  A.  S.  tr/o-we,  Teut.  trku- 
WA  (F.  iii.  124).  Fare,  ready,  used  by  Shakespeare,  A.  S. 
i^ear-u  {^itm  gear-Wfi-<  gar-'vn-)]  \vhence  probably  the  sb. 
yarr-mv,  milfoil,  willi  itie  sense  of '  dressing '  for  wounds,  for 
which  it  was  a  famous  remedy.  Its  Lat.  name  is  Ac/n'ika, 
because  Achilles  healed  with  it  the  wound  of  Telephos; 
Cockayne,  A.S.  Leechdoms,  i.  195. 

§  d49.  Aryan  -MO.  A  dear  example  of  this  occurs  in 
£.  toar-m,  A.S.  toear-m,  Teut.  war*]ia  (F.  iii.  29a);  prob- 
ably from  a  root  wak,  to  boil,  and  not  allied  to  Gk.  Btfi'itit, 
Cf.  Russ.  var-ile,  to  boil.  The  m  is  a  suffix  in  A.  S.  rif-M, 
spacious,  whence  E.  roomy. 

§  250.  Teutonic  -ma-n.  This  is  only  found  in  old  super- 
latives, such  as  A.  S.  for-ma  (sicni  for-man)^  first,  the  su- 
perlative from  /or-Cy  fore ;  cognate  with  T,at.  prj-mu-s,  first. 
To  this  superlative  -ma  it  was  not  uricommon  10  add  the 
additional  suffix  -isi  (Goth,  -isi-s)  ^ ;  this  produced  the  suffix 
-m-esf,  which  was  afterwards  supposed  to  stand  for  mos/f  and 
was  accordingly  so  re-spelt.  This  is  the  history  of  our  /ere- 
m'Ct/f  A.  S.  /or-m-tsf,  also  more  correctly  fyr-nheit^  with 
i-mutation  of  0  to  j/.  So  also  kini-m-est^  Goth.  hindu-m-isi'Si 
ih'm-osff  from  A.  S.  imu-m'-esi,  most  inward ;  ottf-m-os/j  from 
A.  S.  ii/e-m-es/,  most  outward.  With  the  suffix  -er  for 
we  get  the  curious  word  for-m-er^  where  the  -in-  uiaiks 
a  superlative,  and  the  -er  a  comjxirative  form. 

§  251.  Aryan  -RO  and  -LO.  Tliere  are  not  many 
traces  of  the  former.  The  clearest  example  is  bitt-er^  M.  E. 
bif-t  f\  A.  S.  bit-er^  bit-or  <  II  bit-en,  pp.  of  bU-an,  to  bite  ;  cf. 
Goth,  bait-r-s  (stem  bait-ra),  bitter  <  I  baiiy  pt.  t.  of  Goth. 
deif^mif  to  bite.  wFai-r,  A.  S.  y5^*r,  /ag-er ;  Goth,  fag't-s 

'  Aryan  suiiix  -IS- TO,  wtaktucd  form  of  -YKS-1  u,  Gk.  -ta-ro-r.  Sec 
Bmgmaiiii,  Comp.  Gram*  vol.  ii.  §  135. 
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(stem  fag-ra),  fit,  suitable ;  from       PAK,  to  fasten,  fit 

Slipp-er-y  is  formed  by  adding  ^  to  A.  S.  sltp^r^  slippery ; 
from  the  verb  to  slip. 

-LO.  There  was  a  rather  numerous  class  of  A.  S.  arljcc- 
tives  in  W,  -el^  of  which  few  survive.  Sweet,  in  hi^  A.  S. 
Reader,  instances  hei-ol,  violent,  from  het-e,  hate ;  and  pam-ol, 
thoughtful,  from  Jfonc^  thought.  Britt-k^  M.  E.  brit-dy  bnd-tU 
hrut-el  <  II  brot-m^  pp.  of  A.  S.  br/oi-an,  to  break.  Spenser 
uses  brick'k,  F.Q,  iv.  lo.  39,  with  a  like  sense;  from  A.S. 
bree^an^  to  break.  Ev*il^  A,S.y/-e/;  Goth,  ub-i-l-s  (stem 
ub-i-la)  ;  see  Kluge.  Fick-Ie^  A.  S.  fic-ol^  deceitful ; 
from  fiCf  s.,  fraud ;  cf.  fac-n^  deceit.  Id-le^  A.  S.  id^el, 
empty,  vain ;  cf.  G.  eit-iU  vain.  Litt-le^  A.  S.  lyt-el^  con- 
nected with  lyt^  adv.,  little;  here  lyt=.*luii-s  and  there  is  a 
connection  with  Goth,  iiul-s^  deceitful  ;  see  Fick,  iii.  276. 
Miik-U\  great,  A.S.  n^'-tl^  mie-el\  Goth.  mtk^i'l-Sf  allied 
to  Gk.  base  iifyMo-,  great.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
word  with  this  suffix  is  the  M.  E.  rak-el,  rash,  wild,  a  word 
of  Scand.  origin,  answering  to  Icel.  rak'Oll^  adj.,  vagabond, 
from  reUtHit  to  wander  about.  This  word  was  strangely 
transformed  into  rah-^kett  in  the  i6th  century  (see  Trench 
and  Nares),  and  has  since  been  poHtcl}'  shuricned  so  as  10 
produce  the  mod.  E.  sb.  a  rake^  i.  e.  a  dissolute  man.  The 
verb  to  ail,  A.  S.  eg-l-an,  to  trouble,  to  pain,  is  derived  from 
A.  S.  eg'itf  troublesome,  allied  to  Goth,  ag-lu-s,  difficult, 
hard ;  so  that  the  final  /  is  really  an  adjectival  suffix ;  from 
*J AGH,  to  choke,  pain.  So  also  in  the  case  of  fou4^  A.  S, 
fii4\  from  yPU,  to  stink. 

§  262.  Aryan  -NO.  £.  brooo-n^  A.S.  M-n;  cognate 
with  G.  hrau-n,  Lithuanian  bru-na-s,  brown ;  and  aQied  to 
ba-bht  tawny*;  see  Fick,  m.  218.  Ev-ni,  A.  S.  ef-n^ 
Goth,  lo-n-s  (stem  id-na)  ;  j)robably  related  to  Golh.  ib-uks^ 
backwards,    /ai-ji,  A.  S.  fagnn  \  cf.  IceL  feg-^nn,  glad, 

'  Not  to  be  connected  with  the  verb  to  tern,  ns  suggested  in  my  Die- 
tioQuy. 
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joyfiil.  We  may  here  notice  that  the  Icel.  •tm  is  the  tisaal 

suffix  of  the  pp.  of  strong  verbs,  as  in  gef-inn,  E.  gi'v-en, 
Go\\\.  gib-ati-s  (stem  ^ib-a-7m-)]  so  that  the  uilj.  suOix  is 
here  of  the  ^  itii«  form  as  that  of  the  strong  pp.  The  Teut. 
form  of  fain  is  fag-i-na  (Fick,  iii.  169),  as  if  it  were  a  pp. 
from  the  Teut.  base  FAH,  to  fit,  suit ;  \/PAK,  to  fit.  The 
same  pp.  suffix  occurs  in  op  en,  A.  S.  op-en,  Icel.  cp-inn ;  and  in 
roil-eny  borrowed  from  the  IceL  roi-itm^  the  pp.  of  a  lost  verb. 
Cf.  §  260.  Heaik^n^  orig.  one  who  dwelt  on  a  AmM,  but  ex- 
tended (like  the  Lat.  paganus^  a  villager,  afterwards  a  pagan) 
to  denote  one  who  is  uninstmcted  in  the  Christian  religion ; 
A.  S.  hdd-au  from  hdd,  a  heath.  Cf.  Goth,  haith-no^  a  heathen 
woman  ;  haiih-i\  heallj. 

Gree-n,  A.  S.  gr/-n-e  {■=*grS-ri-jo-),  cognate  with  Icel. 
gramnj  G.  griin,  answers  to  Teut.  gro-n-ya  (Fick,  iii.  112); 
SO  that  the  suffix  is  really  double.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
verb  to  grw»  Lea^  slender,  A,S.  hkt-m  {ss*Mi^'o), 
slender,  frail ;  orig«  '  leaning,'  as  if  wanting  support ;  allied  to 
hidnanf  to  lean.   S/er-n,  severe,  A.  S.  siyr-ne  (s*sittrn'j0l). 

With  regard  to  the  words  easi-ent,  wesi-em,  nortfhem, 
souih-ern,  we  must  compare  the  O.  H.G.  forms,  such  as 
norda-r6ni\  north-crn.  Fick  (iii.  251)  ^supposes  that  the 
O.  H.  G.  suffix  'fSni  is  a  derivative  from  rann^  the  2nd  stem 
of  G.  renn-m,  Goth,  rinn-an  (pt.  t.  raun),  to  run.  If  so, 
tiarth-^n  means  *  running  from  the  north,*  i,  e.  coming 
from  the  north,  said  of  the  wind.  Otherwise,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  compound  suffix.  This  point 
still  remains  unsettled. 

§  268.  Aryan  -TO.  This  is  the  usual  suffix  of  the  Lat. 
pp.,  as  in  strd'ius,  pp.  of  sUr-n-frCy  to  lav ;  and,  as  already 
said  in  §  223,  it  occurs  as  -d  in  E.  lai-d,  pp.  of  lay,  and  as 
-th-  in  Goth.  lag-i-/Ii-s,  laid,  p]).  of  lag-j-an,  to  lay.  It  is 
very  familiar  in  the  form  -ed,  used  as  the  pp.  suffix  of 
numerous  weak  verbs,  as  lav-td,  pp«  of  icve\  also  as  as  in 
hurn-i,  pp.  of  hum»   It  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed 
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that  the  presence  of  the  in  -ed  (=  -^^^  is  really  due,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  causal  verb-suffii  which  appears  in 
Gothic  as      and  occasionally  in  A.S.  as       thus  £.  htUe^ 

inf.  =  A.  S.  hat't-an,  Goth,  hai-j-an ;  and  the  pp.  hat-e-d  — 
A.  S.  hut-o-d,  Goth,  hat-i-ih-s.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  pp.  siiffi.x  (when  written  -ed)  is  properly  -d  only ;  the 
preceding  -e  belongs  to  the  verbal  stem,  just  like  the 
in  the  case  of  £.  tac-i-ty  borrowed  from  Lat  iac-i-ius,  pp. 
of  tac-e-re. 

The  Aryan  -TO  appears  in  £.  as  -M,  -A  &nd  -</. 

(a)  The  Ibrm  -M.  This  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  un-cou-tk, 
orig.  unknown,  strange ;  from  A.  S.  known,  Goth,  hm- 
th-s,  pp.  of  hmtMint  to  know.  [B0'iA  is  a  Scand.  form,  from 
Icel.  M-9tr,  both ;  the  A.  S.  form  drops  the  suffix,  appearing 
as  6d  in  the  feminine  and  nculer ;  cf.  Goth,  dai,  G.  bci-de. 
The  -th  is  from  a  different  source,  and  stands  for  ihe^ 
the  def.  article.]  Nor-th,  A  S.  nor-(f,  may  be  allied  to  ijk. 
w'p-rc-por,  lower,  as  suggested  by  Kluge,  who  also  cites  the 
Umbrian  ner^iro^  on  the  left  hand.  The  connection,  in 
the  latter  case  at  least,  is  the  more  probable,  because  the 
Skt.  dakshitM  means  'on  the  right,'  also  'on  the  south/  to 
a  man  looking  tastward.  S&U'ih^  A. S.  $£"9  {^*sun-^}  cf. 
O.H.G.  sun-d^  south;  allied  to  £.  mmt,  as  being  the  sunny 
quarter. 

The  suffix  "th  also  occurs  in  most  of  the  mod.  E.  ordinal 

numbers,  as  /our-th,  ji/-th,  six-ih,  st  Tu  n-f/i,  &c. ;  but  note 
X,S.fi/-tn^  six-ta^  where  the  -/  is  due  to  the  preceding y"  or 
X.    Hence  the  T.owl.  Sc.fi/f,  six/;  cf.  T.at.  srx-/u-s. 

{6)  The  form  We  may  particularly  note  this  in  past 
participles,  chiefly  when  preceded  by  f^h,  /,  n,  p,  j;  as  in 
cU/'i  (from  cUave)^  rtf-i  (from  reave) ;  bough-t^  brough-t, 
soifgh'it  iaugh-t^  wr9ugh"t\  ftl-t,  spil-ti  hum-ty  miint4^ 
peH't't  kep'it  slip-if  sweaty  wep-i',  bles-t,  hs-i,  ttn's^.  When 
the  verb  ends  in  /  or  in  </  preceded  by  another  consonant, 
the  pp.  is  often  contracted ;  as  in  set,  Attri,  cos/,  buili  (for 
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iuildtd)^  knt^  senij  spent.  In  adjectives,  it  appears  after 
gh,  I  (in  saU)y  r,  and  s,  Def-t,  M.E.  def-t,  fitting,  becom- 
ing, mikl,  da/-t^  innocent  (whence  prov.  E.  daf-t,  foolibh)  ; 
allied  to  A.  S.  gt-daf-en^  fit,  ge-d/f-tt  suitable;  Goth,  ga-dof-s^ 
ga-dob^Sf  fitting,  ga-dab-an,  to  happen,  befit  Lef-i^  with 
reference  to  the  hand,  A.S.  /gA/,  as  a  gloss  to  I^t  mamt 
(Mone,  Quellen,  I  443);  the  same  MS.  has  senne  for  syntUi 
so  that  le/i  is  for  *l^fi  Mid.  Du.  luf-t,  from  the 

^  RUP,  to  break,  whence  also  £.  lop  and  lib  *.  Soft,  A.S. 
s6/'t£,  adv.,  softly;  allied  to  G.  san/-t,  soft,  O.H.G.  samf-lOy 
adv.,  sofily.  Swt/'t,  A.S.  swif-ty  orig.  turning  quickly,  allied 
to  E.  swiv-el.  Brigh't,  A.S.  beorh-f,  Goth,  bau  k-i-s  (Teut. 
BBEH-ta),  ht.  lighted  up ;  from  \/ BHERK,  to  shine.  Ligh-t^ 
as  opposed  to  heavy,  O.  Mercian  lih-t  (see  §  33),  A.S.  Uoh-i\ 
allied  to  Gk«  ^*Aox^,  Skt.  b^h  u,  UghL  A.S.  rx>&-/, 

Goth«  ndk-i-t  (stem  raih-ta^^  Teut.  rkh-ta  (F.  iii.  248); 
cognate  with  Lat.  rec^tu-s.  Sl^h-i,  not  fotmd  in  A.S.,  but 
of  Frisian  origin ;  O.  Fris.  slutek-/.  Mid.  Du.  slicA-i,  even,  flat, 
Du.  slech^t,  slight,  simple,  vile;  Teut.  sleh-ta,  which  per- 
haps ori^iually  meant  *  smitten,'  from  slah,  to  slay,  smite 
(F.  iii.  358);  but  this  is  doubtful.  S/rni^A-/,  A.S.  sireh-it 
stretched  tight,  pp.  of  sirecc-an,  to  stretch.  'Jigh-t,  prov.  E. 
ihite  (more  correctly),  M.K.  dyi,  also  thyh-i  (more  correctly); 
of  Scand.  origin,  from  Icel.  ////-r  (=*pe'ht-r)j  water-tight; 
allied  to  G.  diek-i ;  also  to  A.  S.  Jf/on,  G.  gednhm.  Sal-t^ 
A.S.  uM,  lit  salted;  cf.  Lat.  ^al-su-s,  salted,  from  sai, 
salt  Stoar-if  A.S.  iwear-i,  black,  Goth,  swar^hs  (stem  swar- 
ta)  ;  orig.  *  burnt' ;  from  V  SWER,  to  glow.  Tbr-Z,  acrid, 
A.S.  Uar-t ;  perhaps  <  ||  tcer,  pt  t.  of  ter-an^  to  tear.  Eas-ty 
A.S.  c'as-t\  cf.  Lat.  aur-ora  {=*i2us-osa),  Ski.  ush-as,  dawn. 
}yts-i,  A.S.  Mvj-/;  cf.  Lat.  ues-per,  evening.  See  also  won-t 
in  my  Dictionary. 

The  word  uhuU^  A.S.  w/s-ie  {^^wSs-i-ja),  exhibits  the 

*  This  etymology  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sweet,  who  published  it  in 
Anglia,  iii,  155  (1880). 
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double  suffix  <t-ta  ;  it  is  related  to  Lat  uat-tus^  vast,  but  is 

not  borrowed  from  it. 

(c)  The  form  -./.  Wc  have  already  noticed  the  -e-d  of 
the  pp.  A  remarkable  example  appears  in  E.  bal-d^  of  which 
the  M.E.  form  was  ball-fd,  lit.  *  marked  with  a  white  patch  * 
(cf.  pie-bald,  skew-iaU) ;  the  Welsh  bal  means  *  having  a 
white  streak  on  the  forehead/  said  of  a  horse,  and  cf.  Gk. 
<^i{k-aKp6t,  bald-headed,  <^a\-a^)ui,  having  a  spot  of  white. 
Bol-d^  A.S.  bal'd,  beal-d\  cf.  Goth.  adv.  iai^iiU'Sa,  boldly. 
Coi-d,  O.  Mercian  cal-dd  33),  A.S.  ceal-d;  cf.  lot  ^ii-t-dm, 
cold;  the  *^  does  not  appear  in  A.S.  e^,  £.  ^00/.  Vea^d, 
M.E.  ^St^,  A.S.  d/a-d;  Goth,  dau'th-t  (stem  dau-tha),  a 
weak  ])p.  form  due  to  the  strong  verb  dtuhOH  (pt  t.  dau),  to 
die.  (The  verb  die  is  of  Scand.  origin,  not  A.S. ;  from  Icel. 
dty-ja.)  LoH-d,  A.S.  hlu-d  ]  cof^iiate  with  Gk.  kXi^-tu-s,  re- 
nowned, famed,  Skt.  ^-ru-ia,  heard,  pp.  of  fr//,  to  hear.  The 
word  nak-ed  ?X\\\  prt  ^<  rves  the  full  pp.  form;  A.S.  nac-od,  as 
if  from  a  verb  *nac-ian,  to  make  bare ;  Goth,  nakw-a-th-s^ 
naked;  the  Icelandic  has  not  only  nak-t-r,  naked,  but  also  a 
form  nak'irm,  with  the  characteristic  pp.  suffix  of  a  Strong  verb; 
cf.  also  Lat  nu'dus  (^*m^»dys},  Skt  nag-no^  bare. 

$  264.  Axysn  -T£R.  This  occurs  in  £.  o-iher,  A.S. 
^«r,  Goth,  an-ihar^  Lat.  id-ier,  Skt.  an^f'^  It  is  a  com- 
parative  suffix,  occurring  also  in  whe-iker,  which  of  two, 
Goth,  hwa-thar^  Gk.  tei-rtp^j  wrf-rf^-or,  Skt  ka-tar-ai  and 
in  its  derivatives  ci-lher^  n-ci-ihcr. 

§  255.  Aryan  -ONT,  -ENT.  This  suffix  occurs  in  A.S. 
present  participle^,  as  already  explained  m  §  229,  which  <ce. 

§  266.  Aryan -KO.  As  already  explained  in  §  240,  this 
suffix  occurs  as  Goth,  -ha  in  staina-ha^  stem  of  staina-h  s 
stony,  from  siaina-t  stem  of  ttaitt'S,  a  stone ;  also  as  -ga  in 
Aandu'^a^f  stem  of  Aandtt'-g'S,  wise,  a  word  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology. So  also  Goth.  iMhhi'g'S,  migh^,  answering  to  A.  S. 
meakH-g^  mighty.  In  A.S.  the  suffix  is  practically  =-I-KO, 
from  the  frequent  use  of  ^KO  with  i^stems.  Henoe  the 
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inoariahk  suffix  is  -ig^  which  is  iDvariably  reduced  to  -y  in 
modem  EngUsb.  Thus  Goth,  mana'g'i  (with  a-stem)  is  A.S. 
mtethtg,  E.  man-y;  Goth,  mahiei-gs  (with  i-stem)  is  A.S. 
meahi'igf  E.  ntight-y;  and  Goth,  handu-g-s  (with  ly-stem) 
signifies  '  wise/  but  its  connection  with  £.  handy  is  doubt- 
fill.  In  modem  E.  these  adjectives  in  y  are  very  numerous ; 
in  fact,  iliis  saf])x  cm  be  added  to  a  large  number  of 
substantives ;  we  can  say  *  a  horsy  grent,'  or  *  an  inky 
sky.'  Amongst  A.  S.  adjectives  of  this  class  we  may  enu- 
merate bys-tgf  bus-y;  cne/i-tg,  craft-y  (orig.  experienced); 
dys'ig,  dizz-y  ;  dyh-t-ig,  E.  doughty  <  ..  dug-an,  to  avail,  be 
worth,  mod.  £.  do  (as  it  occurs  in  the  phrase  *that  will  do'); 
dysi'ig^  dust-y ;  fdm-igy  foam*y ;  hef'^^  £.  htaoy  <  Aedd-an 
{st^hqf'Unt),  to  heave;  w&'^f  wtsj-y,  Ac  So  also  any, 
A.S.  dn-^f  from  dn,  one;  cf.  LaL  itn'Ktts,  The  word 
st'ily,  M.E.  sei't,  A.S.  sdJ-tg,  has  remarkably  changed  its 
meaning;  it  is  derived  from  A. S.  sdiy  season,  and  orig. 
meant  timely ;  then  lucky,  happy,  blessed,  innocent ;  and 
lastly,  simple,  foolish.  In  the  expression  '  si7/y  sheep,*  it  is 
used  with  a  less  contemptuous  sense  than  when  we  speak  of 
*  a  si7/y  man.* 

§  257.  Aryan  -ISKO  or  -SKO.  This  suffix  is  used  in 
Greek  to  form  diminutives,  as  in  iroi^uricof,  a  young  boy, 
from  irdis  (gen.  raid-op),  a  son.  It  occurs  with  an  adjectival 
use  in  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic.  Cf.  Lith.  Hwa^St 
father,  whence  fftuhisuk-fSt  fatherly ;  O.  Slav,  iena^  Ru8s.jina, 
a  woman,  whence  O.  Slav,  ien-ishu^  Kusb.  /en'sh-ti^  womanly, 
feminine.  So  also  Goth,  manna,  a  man,  mann-tsh'S,  human ; 
A.  S.  menn-isc  (with  i-mutation),  human,  also  used  as  a  sb., 
nicamiig  '  man  '  ;  G.  J/tn-Sihf  orig.  an  adj.,  Imt  now  always 
used  as  a  sb.  This  word  is  still  preserved  in  Lowl.  Sc.  nit  Jise, 
but  the  sense  has  still  furthe  changed  to  Uiat  of  '  manliness,' 
and  thence  to  good  manners,  propriety  of  behaviour.  '  Meal 
is  good,  but  mense  is  better '  is  a  Scottish  proverb.  The  A.  S. 
"isc  is  the  mod.  £•  ^ish,  which  can  be  very  freely  added  to 
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substantives,  to  denote  similarity.  Other  examples  occur  in 
A.S.  hds$m-m^  E.  hiaihtn-4sh\  iU-Und'tte^  £.  oui-kmd'itht 
Ac.  It  is  particularly  used  to  signify  relation  to  a  country  or 
tribe;  as  in  £.  Engl''ishy  A.S.  Engl-isCt  formed  with  i-routa- 
tion  from  Angel,  i.e.  Angeln  in  Denmark,  situate  in  the 
country  between  Flensburg  in  Sleswig  and  the  Eyder.  E. 
Dau-ish,  A. S.  DiH'isCy  from  Dcn-£,  pi.,  the  Danes  ;  cf.  Icel. 
Dan-ski  ,  Danish,  from  Dan-ir^  pi.  the  Danes.  E,  FiLti-ch, 
A.S.  Frt'tic-isc,  Frank-ish,  from  Franc-an,  pi.,  the  Franks. 
E.  Welsh,  A.S.  Wicl-isc,  from  Weal-as,  pi.  of  wealh,  a 
foreigner.  The  words  French,  Welsh  have  already  been  in- 
stanced as  exhibiting  examples  of  concealed  mutation  ;  pp. 
1 9a»  aoa.  Add  to  these  Brii-ish,  A.S*  Briil'tsc,  from  Briii-as^ 
nom.  pl.»  the  Britons;  cf.  Brii'm,  BtiU'tn^  Lat  BriUumia^  the 
land  of  the  Britons.  £.  ScoUnshi  Scottish,  Scoi-eh^  Seoi^  (for  it 
is  written  all  four  ways A.  S.  SeyU'tsc^  formed  by  i-mutation 
from  Sc0ii-as,  nom.  pi.,  Lat  ScoH,  the  Scots,  orig.  the  Irish.  Of 
common  adjectives  ending  in  -ish  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
ihurl-ish,  A.  S.  cyrl'isc,  aerl-isr,  fomud  by  /-mutation  (also 
spell  ceorl'isc,  without  mutation)  frosn  cforl,  a  husbandman, 
a  churl,  a  freeman  of  the  lowest  class.  Some  sueli  adjectiw-^ 
are  of  quite  modern  formation,  from  substantives  of  French 
origin,  as  agU'ishj  mod-ish^  prud-ish,  rogu-ish.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  shortened  to  -f A  in  Fren-ch.  Scol-ch  j 
and  to  '^sh  in  WeisJk.  To  these  we  may  add  the  following : 
/re-sh,  A.S.y%r-jr  (ss^/^-iir),  i.e.  moving,  from  /orHm^ 
to  go ;  /resk  water  being  that  which  fs  kept  from  stagnation 
by  constant  motion.  £.  marsh,  s.,  A.  S.  smr'sc  {=i*mer'isc), 
orig.  an  adj, ;  lit.  *mere-ish,'  i.e.  adjoining  a  mere  or  lake ;  from 
mer-e,  a  lake.  K.  rash,  ol  Scand.  origin  ;  from  Dan.  and  Swed. 
rask,  quick,  brisk,  Icel.  rvsk-r^  ripe,  mature.  In  thi*;  w  ord,  as 
Kluge  suggests,  a  th  may  have  been  lost ;  it  would  then  >iand, 
as  it  were,  for  ^katu-sk,  L  e.  quickly  turning,  irom  the  Teui. 

*  Sc»t-s  is  short  for  the  older  Sccitis  Scottish,  like  Irtilis  for  En^- 
Hsh) :  J.  A.  H.  Maimy,  in  N.  ud'Q.  6  S.  li.  90. 
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RATH-'A,  a  wheel,  preserved  in  G.  Rad^  a  wheel;  cC  Lith. 
rdtas,  a  wheel,  Lat.  rota,  Skt.  rafha Perhaps  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  E.  adjectival  suffix  -ish  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  verbal  suffix  of  Romance  origin  which 
appears  in  Jiour-ish,  pol-tsh,  pun-tsh,  &c. 

Aryan  -IS-TO,  or  -YES-TO.  The  superlative  suffix  ^si 
answers  to  Gk.  -mt-to-,  and  needs  no  illustration*  See  §  2  50. 

Adverbial  Suffixes. 

§  268.  Some  of  the  adverbial  suffixes  can  be  recognised 
as  having  been  independent  words.  Such  are  -fueali 
•^ward,  -wards,  -my^  'Way-s,  -wise, 

-ly,  A.  S.  'Itc-e,  adverbial  form  from  A.  S.  -Itc,  adjw  suffix. 
See  §  242.  It  was  common  in  A.  S.  to  form  adverbs  from 
adjectives  by  the  addition  of  as  heorht-ty  brightly,  from 
b€orhtt  bright.  Cf.  Goth,  sama-leik-o,  ad\.,  equally,  from 
sama-leik-s^  adj.,  alike;  uh/cig-o^  seasonably,  from  uhUig-s^ 
sea  tenable.    Thus  llie  corresponding  Goth,  suffix  is  -leik-o. 

-meal.  Only  now  used  in  pUce-mxal,  a  hybrid  compound. 
M.  £.  had  also  flok-mel^  hf  companies,  pound-mek,  by  pounds 
at  a  time,  siund-mele,  by  hours,  iftc.  Of  these  flok'fiul  answers 
to  KS,  ftoc-mdi'Umf  adv.,  by  companies,  in  flocks;  where 
mdl'um  is  the  dat  or  instrumental  plural  of  mi/^  a  time,  also 
a  time  for  food,  mod.  E.  meal,  a  repast. 

-ward,  -  ward-s.  As  in  hiihtr-zcdrd,  back-war  back-wards. 
See  -7/v7rr/ as  an  adjectival  -uIIjx  in  §  242.  It  is  common  to 
find  the  same  form  of  a  word  used  both  adjectivally  and 
adverbially  in  modern  English  ;  as  *  a  bright  sun,'  '  the  sun 
shines  bright^  This  is  because  the  A.  S.  adverbial  form  was 
beorhiH,  as  explained  above ;  and  the  loss  of  the  -€  reduced 
the  adverb  to  the  same  form  as  the  adjective.  The  in 
"Wards  is  an  old  genitive;  see  further  below,  §  259. 

-way, -way-8.  A.S,m al-way^al-ttfoy-s,  .4/-«wy-jisageni- 

*  Schade  has  a  very  different  solution.  He  supposes  that  an  initial  w 
lias  beca  lost,  and  ccwnects  rasA  (for  Herask)  wttlk  Go^  ga-wriskuwif 
to  prodnoe  friiit,  to  bring  fruit  to  peiliectioa  (Luke  vUi  14), 
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tival  form,  in  later  use,  due  to  form-association  with  adverbs 
in  -s.  Ai-wqy  is  an  accusative  form,  as  in  A.  S.  (-a/m  wcg  (ace), 
lit.  *all  way/  often  used  with  the  sense  of  mod.  Y..  always, 

-wise.  As  in  no-wise^  like-wtse.  The  suffix  is  the  acc. 
case  of  the  common  £.  sb.  wtsf,  manner ;  A.  S.  w(s-<i  acc. 
ivfS'On,  Cf.  A.  S.  on  dnig-e  wU-an  (acc.),  on  anj  wise;  on pd 
ykan  w(s-an  (acc.),  in  the  same  way.  The  acc.  udtntn  be- 
came M.  £.  wis^  and  finally  wise, 

}  369.  Other  adverbial  sttfl^es  are  due  to  case-endings, 
as  in  -X,  -se^  'ce,  old  genitives ;  -«r,  old  dat.  fern,  or  accusative; 

old  dat  plural.  To  these  we  may  add  the  compound  suffix 
'I'ittg^  'l-ong.    See  further  in  Mori  is,  Hist.  Outlines,  p.  194. 

S-,  -86,  -ce.  The  suffixes  -es  is  the  characteristic  ending 
of  the  genitive  case  of  A.  S.  strong  masculine,  and  neuter 
substantives;  and  we  find  several  instances  in  which  the 
genitive  case  is  used  adverbially;  as  in  dirg-es^  by  day. 
By  associ  ition  with  this  usage  we  find  the  adverb  mhi-ts^ 
by  night,  though  nihi  is  really  femimne^  and  its  genitive  case 
is  properly  mhi-e.  Similarly  we  can  explain  K  tUse^  A.  S. 
tOrts^  cognate  with  Goth,  alj-is^  genitive  of  aljis^  other, 
another.  The  A.S.  nidy  nyd^  need,  is  feminine,  and  has 
the  gen.  rt^d-e,  nyd-e^  which  is  used  adverbially  in  Luke 
xxiii.  17.  Hence  the  M.  E.  ncd-c^  also  used  adverbially; 
but  the  more  common  M.  E.  form  is  ned-es,  preserved  in 
mod.  E.  nud-s.  The  A.  S.  dn-es,  E,  m-ce,  was  originally 
the  gen.  of  an,  one.  By  association  \vith  this  word,  the 
A.  S.  tiv(-wa  was  altered  to  M.E.  iwi-iSt  E.  twi-ce\  and  the 
A.?,  prt-wa  to  M.E.  ihri-es,  E.  thri-ce.  The  final  -ce,  so 
noticeable  in  these  words,  is  intended  to  shew  that  the  final 
sound  is  that  of  Sy  not  of  a,  and  is  imitated  from  the  French; 

-er.  In  E.  ev-ert  A.  S.  (f/-re,  the  -re  is  the  suflSx  of  Ae 
dat.  or  gen.  fem.,  as  in  A.  S.  gSd-re^  dat.  (and  gen.)  fem, 

of  gSdy  good.  So  also  in  m  v-cr,  A.  S.  ndf-re.  J3ui  m 
yest-er-day,  the  suffix  is  tiie  acc.  masculine,  A.  geost-ran-dtEg, 
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-om.  In  whil-om,  the  suffix  denotes  the  dat.  pi. ;  A.  S. 
hwil-um,  at  times,  once  on  a  time,  dal.  pi.  of  hvil,  while, 
time.  £.  sehl-om  an&wers  to  A.  S.  seld-um,  (hL  pi.,  or  uid-an, 
dat.  sing,  (both  are  used)  of  seldy  rare. 

-l-ingy  -l-ong.  The  gen.  pi.  of  A.  sbs.  in  '•mg  (later  "itig) 
could  be  used  adverbially,  as  ^n-ung-a,  dt^mg-a,  altogether, 
gen.  pL  of  dn-UHg^  sb.  formed  from  one.  So  also  eaU" 
ttng-a,  later  eatt-itig-a,  wholly,  from  eattf  all.  Similarly,  M.  £. 
adverbs  were  formed  ending  in  -l-ing,  as  hed-l-ing^  head- 
foremost, aftenvards  akcrcd  lo  head-long,  probably  hy  con- 
fusion with  long.  So  also  dark-ling,  i.e.  in  the  dark;  Jiai-Ung 
or ftai-iong,  flat;  side-ling,  or  side-long,  sideways. 

Verbal  Suffixes. 
{  960.   The  only  verbal  suffixes  which  still  appear  in 
modern  English  are  -m  (-«),      -le  (-/),  -<fr,  -se ;  of.  Morris, 

Hist.  Outlines,  p.  221. 

-en,  -n.  This  sullix  is  remarkable  for  its  complete  change 
of  meaning.  It  was  formerly  the  mark  of  a  reflexive  or 
passive  sense,  but  it  now  makes  a  verb  aclive  or  causal.  The 
Gothic  full-j-an,  to  make  full,  from /uU-s,  full,  was  causal ; 
but  the  Goih, /ull-fhan^  from  the  same  adj.,  meant  to  be 
filled,  or  to  become  iulL  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  -if-  here 
inserted  is  the  same  as  the  -n  In  iar-n,  t.e.  is  the  sign 
of  the  pp.  passive;  so  that  futt-n^  is,  in  fact,  *  filled  V  and 
fuU-n-an  means  '  to  be  filled,'  hence,  to  become  full.  This 
use  is  still  common  in  the  Scand.  tongues.  Thus  \<:QS..sof-na 
is  '  to  fall  asleep  ' ;  Icel.  vak-nn.  Dan.  vaag-ne^  Swcd.  I'ack-na, 
is  '  to  become  awake       So  also  A.  S.   divac-n-an  was 

■  'Vhf  -ft-  in  fun-n-  is,  in  foct,  the  Aryan  suffix  -NO  (§  353) ;  cf.  Lat 

j^-nus,  Skt.  /ur  ;ia,  full. 

*  The  paikSive;  use  of  the  Gotii.  suffix  -nan  is  controverted  in  an 
cxeellent  paper  by  A.  E.  Egge,  on  'LudiiMtive  or  if-ferfaein  GotUc,  Ace./ 
in  the  American  Jonmal  of  Philology,  vii.  38.  The  author  lays  these 
verbs  are  imkoativi,  and  he  nuiy  be  right,  practically.  But  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  developmcnl  of  the  forrm.  The  suffix  -no  was 
ori'Mrsnllv  adjectival,  and  the  derived  verb  could  easily  take  cither  an 
inchuauvc  or  a  paa^ve  sense. 
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intransitive,  though  it  was  used  both  with  strong  and  weak 

past  tenses;  but  after  1500,  it  was  often  used  transitively,  and 
is  so  used  still;  see  Aiuaken  in  I^Iurray's  Dictionary.  The 
old  causa]  verbs  in  -tan  ceased  to  have  any  distinctive  mark ; 
and  this  loss  was  supplied  in  a  most  curious  way,  vis.  by 
using  the  old  suffix  -n-  with  a  causal  sense,  as  being  so 
frequently  required.  This  tisage,  which  is  not  early,  is  now 
thoroughly  established;  so  that  to /aU-m  is  'to  make  iax*i 
lengih-m  is  'to  increase  in  length/  to  'make  longer/  ftc. 
Most  of  these  are  formed  from  adjectives,  as :  hlaek-m,  Irtghi- 
t7/,  broad-en^  chtiip-tn^  dark-en,  dcaf-cn^  deep-en^  fresh-ai^ 
gladd-rn,  hard-cn,  hss-en^  lik-tn^  madd-etiy  inoist-tti^  op-m^ 
quick-en,  redd-m,  rip-en^  rough-en,  sadd-en,  sharp-en,  sliort-tn^ 
sick-en,  slack-en,  io/t-my  stiff-en,  straighi-m,  sweet-en,  thuk-^, 
tighl-en,  tough-en^  weak-m^  whit-en ;  some  of  which  are  used 
indifferently  as  transitive  or  intransitive ;  so  that  there  is,  after 
all,  no  sure  rule.  Very  few  are  formed  (rom  sbs.;  as 
fright-m,  heari-tn,  height-en,  kngih^,  strengilhen*  The  most 
important,  {)hilologically,  are  those  which  are  found  most 
early;  these  are,  I  \.hm\i,/ast-en,  glisl-en,  lik-en.  list-en,  op-en, 
wak-en.  Perhaps  glisl-en,  A.  S.  glis-n-ian,  and  list-en^  a  later 
fornialion  fr(jm  A.  S.  hlyst-an,  are  the  only  ones  which  retain 
the  true  sense,  and  can  never  be  (correctly)  used  except 
intransitively.  The  word  is  very  remarkable.  As  a 
verb,  it  answers  to  A.S.  open-im^  causal  verb  from  op-^ 
adjective;  whilst  the  adj.  <fp-4n,  cognate  with  IceL  cp-itm, 
exhibits  the  characteristic  ending  of  a  strong  pp.  This 
pp.  is  probably  formed  from  the  prep,  up;  so  that  op-m  is, 
as  it  were,  'upped/  i.e.  lifted,  with  reference  to  the  lifting  of 
the  lid  of  a  box  or  tlie  curtain  forming  the  door  of  a  lent. 
Shakesj^eare  has  dup  (=  do  up)  in  the  sense  *  to  open.* 

-xu  The  same  &uS^  appears  as  -«  in  daw-n^  drow-n^/aw-n^ 
Uar-n,  ow-n ;  in  some  of  which  the  true  pp.  origin  of  the 
suffix  can  be  clearly  traced.  £.  daw-n  is  M.  £.  ^mhthemt  to 
become  day,  fonned  with  inserted  "ih  from  dauhen,  to  be- 
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come  day,  A.  S.  dag-ian;  from  diep  (stem  dag-a),  day.  F., 
drmv-n  is  h.S.  drunc-n-tart,  whence  iM.K.  druuc-n-ten,  drunk- 
n-en,  and  (by  loss  of  k)  drou-tt'en,  drow-n-e,  drcnv-n.  The 
A.  S.  drunc-n^'im  is  •  to  become  drunken,'  to  be  drenched^ 
from  A.  S.  dnme-m^  pp.  of  drinc-an,  to  drink.  'S^frnghn  is 
A.  S.y2i^-ii-»m^  to  rejoice,  be  pleased,  from  the  adj.y^-n^ 
£.  fai-n^  ie.  pleased;  cf.  feg-inn^  fain,  with  the  suffix 
-fwi  characteristic  of  a  pp.  of  a  strong  verb.  E.  leoT'-n^  A.  S. 
Ifor-n-tan,  to  learn,  i.  e.  to  be  taught,  to  experience,  answers 
to  a  Goth,  form  *liz-?i-an  formed  from  *Its-an-s,  pp.  of  the 
defective  verb  appearing  in  the  Goth.  pt.  t.  /ar's,  I  have  ex- 
perienced. K.  ozu-n,  to  possess,  A.  S.  dg-n-ian,  to  possess ; 
formed  from  dg-en,  adj.,  one's  own,  orig.  pp.  of  the  strong 
verb  dg-an^  to  possess,  which  produced  the  veib  mev,  in  the 
same  sense,  as  used  by  Shakespeare,  Temp.  i.  2.  407,  ftc. 
Perhaps  maur-n  also  belongs  here ;  see  my  Etym.  Diet. 

§  SOL  -k.  This  suffix,  of  obscure  origin,  appears  to  give 
a  verb  a  frequentative  force.  The  clearest  example  occurs  in 
har-k,  hcar-k'cn^  A.  S.  heor-C'ti-ian,  her-c-n-tan,  evidently  allied 
to hyr-an  (  —  *hear-ian^  *h/a2-iaTj),  Goih.  haus-jan,  to  hear.  K. 
lur-ky  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  lur-e,  to  listen,  lie  in  wait, 
G.  huer-n.  E.  scul-k,  skul-k,  of  Scand.  origin  ;  Dan.  skuhk-e^ 
to  scnlk;  cf.  Icel.  skoU-Uy  to  sculk  away.  £.  smtr^k,  A.S, 
iHKr-f-um,  to  smile ;  the  shorter  form  appears  in  M.  H.  G. 
schmier'€Hy  also  $chmiel-m,  to  smile,  cognate  with  E.  mUe,  of 
Scand.  origin.  E.  siah-k,  A.  S.  sUal-c-tan  *,  allied  to  E.  stal-k, 
sb.,  A.  S.steal-Cy  adj.,  lofty,  and  to  A.  S.  s/cbI,  prov.  K.  sldc^  a 
handle.  K.  ival-k,  A.  S.  weal-c  iaji,  orig.  to  roll  about,  go  from 
side  to  side  ;  allied  to  Aryan  \/  WAT.,  to  roll,  as  in  Russ. 
Tal'iaft\  to  roll.  Skt.  ral,  to  move  to  and  fro  ;  cf  Fick,  iii.  298 

^  It  is  easier  to  explain  the  vowel-sound  from  Iceh  /agna,  instead  of 
from  A.  S.  fiegnuin ;  so  this  verb  may  be  Scandinavian,  thongh  the  adj. 
fain  is  not  so. 

*  Id  the  compouad  be'tieaUum,  in  Sweet's  A.  S.  Primer,  vi.  37. 

'  £.  talk  is  oAcn  referred  to  here,  m&d  compMed  with  E.  UU,  But  I 
doobt  the  connection;  see  Taik  in  my  Etym.  Diet  nod  in  the  Snpp.  to 
the  sod  edition. 
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{  262.  -lo  (-1),  -er.   These  are  equivalent  suffixes,  tlie 

letters  /  and  r  being  interchangeable.  They  are  used  to  ex- 
press iteration,  and  so  to  form  frequentative  verbs.  They 
are  especially  noticeable  m  uoids  of  imitative  origin,  such  as 
babb-ky  rumb-le^  warb-le^  cack-le^  crack- le^  g<^g'^^,  gigg'^^i 
gugg-le,  ckuck-Uy  jing'le,  jang-Uj  tmk-ie,  rust-le^  whtsi-Uf 
roH^le^  praU'Uf  iaH-lei  SLad  jabi-iTp  gM^,  chatt-cr,  dait-er^ 
patf-er^  Htt-iTi  hoiU-er^  nmiiHTt  whup^.  Similarly  dragg4it 
to  keep  on  dragging,  is  the  frequentative  of  drag;  dau-le, 
€lL  date ;  drUtb-U,  of  drip ;  htM-k,  of  hop ;  hurt-le,  to  clash,  of 
hurt  (F.  heuri-er,  O.F.  huri-tr^  to  push) ;  just-U,  jost-ie^  of 
jvu:,i ;  jogg-h\  of  jog  ;  nihb-ky  of  ////  ;  snaJf-U^  of  muff ;  iratup-hy 
of  /ramp ;  wadd-lc,  of  wad^ ;  wagg-/e,  of  wag ;  wresi-le^  of 
wrest  Similarly,  we  have  draw-l,  from  draw,  mnv-ly  from 
mew ;  wau-i  (as  in  caier-waiU)  from  M.  E.  umthen^  to  cry 
like  a  cat  So  also  gUmm^  may  be  considered  as  a  fie* 
quentative  of  gleam ;  pUi'^^  A.  S./ht'er^ian,  to  fluctuate,  of 
A.  S.Jio/'Umf  to  ^4Mr/ ;  gltU-eTf  is  from  the  base  ^/fT-,  seen  in 
Goth,  glt/'pum-jan,  to  shine;  weU'-er,  fonnerly  wal/'er,  to 
wallow,  roll  about,  from  A.  S.  weali'an,  to  turn  about.  But 
in  many  cases  the  frequentative  sense  is  iiui  aj^iaient, 
and  the  verb  is  sometimes  intransitive,  or  expresses  con- 
tinuance, or  else  is  causal ;  as  in  crumb-k,  to  reduce  to 
crumbs,  from  crumb,  sb. ;  curd-U,  from  curd,  sb. ;  spark'U^ 
from  sparky  sb.  Cf.  knet-l^  from  knee*  Or  the  suffix  merely 
extends  the  word  without  making  much  difference,  as  in 
/um64e,  with  the  same  sense  as  A.  S.  iumb^um^  to  turn  beds 
over  head,  to  dance  violently ;  dunn'-dde,  fonned  (with  ex- 
crescent  d)  from  A.S.  dudn-an,  to  pine  away.  Verbs  with 
the  suffix  -A'  and  ~cr  arc  numerous,  and  it  is  needless  to  con- 
sider them  further.    We  must  remember,  however,  not  lo 

•  The  '€r  in  cai-er-wau-l  is  due  to  the  Scand.  form  ;  cf.  loci.  Jk4)i/f-r, 
a  cat,  gen.  katt-ari  wheoce  the  oomponndi  ktUtar^uga,  eat**  cy^ 
forget-ine>noC ;  kaHar-sJh'ttn,  a  cat-skin.  Similarly  tiic  M.  E.  n^giUer^ 
Ude  (Chaiicer)  oontMpoada  to  IceL  ndUarkU, 
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confuse  the  verbal  suffixes  with  suhstantrml  ones ;  thus  the 

verb  to  gird-k  is  merely  due  to  the  sb,  ^ /r^i'-Zt',  from  ^ird\  SO 
\)\dX  gird-k  is  noi  a  frequentative  of  the  verb  to  gird.  Simi- 
larly, the  verb  to /cii-er  is  merely  due  to  the  sb.  fttt-er,  A.  S. 
/ti-or^  allied  to  Lat.  ped-ica^  And  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule  that,  before  any  sound  etymology  of  a  pair  of 
related  substantives  and  verbs  can  be  attempted,  we  must 
ascertain,  historically,  whether  it  is  the  sb.  that  is  derived  from 
the  verb^  or  conversely  the  verb  from  the  sb* 

§  268.  -se.  This  suffix  is  remarkably  clear  in  the  verb 
ciean-se,  A.  S.  cldn-s-ian,  to  make  clean,  from  ihc  adj.  tliau^ 
A.  S.  clan-e.  Also  in  E.  rtn-se,  borrowed  from  F.  rm~se-r, 
which  is  borrowed,  in  its  turn,  from  Scandinavian ;  of.  Tcel. 
hran-sa^  to  cleanse,  from  hreifty  clean;  Dan.  ren^se^  from 
rem ;  Swed  rm-sa^  from  «w.  It  also  occurs  in  clasp,  grasp, 
put,  respectively,  for  ehp-Sy  graphs ;  we  actually  find  M.  £. 
ehtp-sHn  (Chaucer,  C.T.  975),  and  grap-ten  in  Hoccleve, 
de  Xeg.  Prm.  p.  8.  Dr.  Morris  instances  Usp\  but  nothing 
is  known  of  this  verb  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  derived  from 
an  adjective  signifying  *  imperfect  of  Utterance,'  which  is  spelt 
indifferently  iidips  and  wlisp.  We  find  :  *  balbus,  uulisp^  and 
*  baibutus,  stojii-wlisp '  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  (O.  E.  Texts, 
p.  45);  and  'balbus,  wU^*  in  Wright's  Glossaries,  ed. 
WOlcker,  col.  192. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  suffix,  we  find  that  the  A.  S.  'Siem 
answers  to  Goth,  -utm  or  -num,  as  seen  in  wahv-ism,  to 
wallow,  hai-izonf  to  feel  hate,  to  be  angry.  Jfaf'tS'-en  is  ob- 
viously formed  from  Aaf'ts,  hate  (stem  Mi/'ts-a) ;  and 
answers  to  A.  S.  'tan,  a  causal  suffix  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  Skt.  -qya,  as  in  bodJi-ay^,  10  cause  to  know,  inform, 
from  Imdh,  to  understand.  Hence  tlie  E.  -se  corresponds  to 
a  compound  suOix  arising  from  these  suilixes  used  in  com- 
bmation.   Cf.  §  230  (a),  p.  252. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Derivation  from  Roots. 

§  264.  The  root  of  a  given  word  in  any  Aryan  language 
may  be  defined  as  the  original  monosyllabic  element  which 
remains  after  the  word  has  been  stripped  of  eveiything  of 
the  nature  of  prefixes  and  formative  suffixes.  For  a  general 

discussion  of  roots,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Whitney's  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  2nd  cd., 
1868,  pp.  254-276.  Whitney  takes  the  case  of  the  word 
irrrdocaf'h\  and  sliews  iliat  ir-  {=^tn,  not),  and  re-,  again, 
are  prefixes,  whilst  -able  (LsX*-a'dt'/i-s)  is  made  up  of  forma- 
tive suffixes;  so  that  the  root  of  the  word,  in  its  Latin 
form,  is  vac-  or  It  is  found  that  all  words  of  Aryan 

origin  which  admit  of  a  complete  analysis  can  be  reduced 
to  ukimate  monosyllabic  elements  of  this  character,  and  a 
comparison  of  different  languagfes  enables  us  to  determine, 
at  any  rate  approximately,  the  Aryan  form  of  the  root.  All 
such  roots  are  either  of  a  verbal  or  a  pronominal  character, 

§  205.  The  following  ])assage  from  Whitney  is  of  sj>ecial 
importance  : — *  Elements  Uke  voc,  each  composing  a  single 
syllable,  and  containing  no  traceable  sign  of  a  formative 
element,  resisting  all  our  attempts  at  reduction  to  a  simpler 
form,  are  what  we  arrive  at  as  the  final  results  of  our 
analysis  of  the  Indo-European  vocabulary;  every  word,  of 

'  Latin  words  are  better  spelt  with  u  than  v,  because  this  reminds  the 
student  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant  was  no!  like  that  of  the 
£.  V,  but  rather  Uke  the  £.  m    The  Aryao  root  is  weq  ^Gk.  ftv). 
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which  thU  is  made  up — save  those  whose  histoiy  is  obscuie, 
and  cannot  be  read  &r  back  toward  its  beginning — ^ts 

found  to  contain  a  monosyllabic  root  as  its  central  signi- 
ficant portion,  along  with  certain  other  accessory  portions, 
syllables  or  remnants  oi  syllables,  whose  office  it  is  to  define 
and  direct  the  radical  idea.  The  roots  are  never  found  in 
practical  use  in  their  naked  form ;  the)-  are  (or,  as  has  been 
lepeatedJy  explained,  have  once  been)  always  clothed  with 
suffixes,  or  with  suffixes  and  prefixes;  yet  they  are  no  mere 
abstractions,  dissected  out  by  the  grammarian's  knife  from 
the  midst  of  organisms  of  which  they  were  ultimate  and 
integral  portions;  they  are  rather  the  nuclei  of  gradual 
accretions,  parts  about  which  other  parts  gathered  to  com- 
pose orderly  and  nu-mhercd  wholes ;  germs,  we  may  call 
them,  out  of  which  has  developed  the  intricate  structure  of 
later  speech.  And  the  recognition  of  them  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  Indo-Kuropean  language,  with  all  its  fulness 
and  inflective  suppleness,  is  descended  from  an  original 
monosyllabic  tongue;  that  our  ancestors  talked  with  one 
another  in  single  syllables,  indicative  of  the  ideas  of  prime 
importance,  Imt  wanting  all  designation  of  their  relations; 
and  that  out  of  these,  by  processes  not  differing  in  nature 
from  those  which  are  still  in  operation  in  our  own  tongue, 
was  elaborated  the  marveUous  and  varied  structure  of  all  the 
Indo-European  dialects.' 

§  208.  Analysis  further  teaches  us  that  many  prefixes  and 
suffixes  were  likewise  once  independent  words,  or  made  up 
of  several  such  words  compounded  together ;  and  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  same  must  be  true  of  all  such 
affixes.  Hence  we  conclude  that  all  afilxes  arose  from  roots 
similar  to  the  primary  ones,  though  they  are  often  so  worn 
down  that  neitfier  their  original  forms  nor  senses  can  be 
discovered.  The  Aryan  polysyllabic  word  was  simply  com- 
pounded of  various  roots  strung  together.  The  oldest  and 
commonest  of  tliesc  bank  first  to  the  condition  of  '  ob&oletc  * 
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roots,  and  secondly  to  the  condltbn  of  mere  suffixes ;  whilst 
others  retained  sufficient  form  and  sense  to  lemain  distinctly 
recognisable,  and  are  still  regarded  as  *  efficient '  roots»  pos- 
sessing a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  tli<jir  \alue  is 
known.  The  words  *  efficient '  and  '  obsolete '  are  here 
used  merely  for  convenience.  By  *  efficient '  I  mean  such 
as  are  still  used  in  the  root-syllable ;  and  by  *  obsolete  * 
such  as  are  nmv  only  used  as  an  affix  or  as  forming  part 
of  an  affix.  The  form  and  sense  of  '  efficient '  roots  can  t)e 
determined  by  analysis;  those  of  the  'obsolete'  roots  are 
quite  uncertain. 

$  207.  A  list  of  known  Aryan  roots  is  given  in  my 
Etymological  Dictionary,  with  numerous  examples;  and  in 
my  Concise  Dictionary,  without  examples.  This  list  in- 
cludes ncdily  all  ihal  are  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  A  few  of  the  most  Useful  of 
these  may  be  here  mentioned.  (It  must,  however,  he  first 
explained  that  the  roots,  as  cited  in  my  Dictionary  from 
Vanicek  and  Fick»  are  there  given  in  the  Sanskrii  form, 
which  is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  supposed  to  be  ahxiys  the 
oldest.  Thus  the  root  signifying  'eat'  is  there  given  as 
AD,  but  should  rather  be  ED.  The  Sanskrit  form,  indeed, 
is  but  it  is  not  the  general  form ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  Gk.  I^iy,  Lat  ed-ere,  A.S.  et-an^  to  eat,  and  the 
Lithuan.  ed-mi\  I  eat.  The  vowels  E  and  O  can  no  longer 
be  reirarded,  as  formerly,  as  being  unoiiginal.  I  therefore 
now  substitute  E  and  O,  where  requisite,  for  the  vowel  given 
as  A  in  my  former  list  of  Roots.) 

The  following  roots,  then,  are  common.  AG  conveyed 
the  idea  of  driving  ;  AN,  breathing  or  blowing ;  AR,  plough* 
ing;  £D,  eating ;  ES,  breathing  (hence,  being);  EI,  going  or 
moving;  EUS,  burning;  KAP,  seizing  or  holding;  Q£R« 
making ;  REL,  covering ;  QI  (rather  than  KI)',  lying  down ; 

^  The  forms  thus  noticed  witMa  a  parenthesis  axe  those  givea  in  mj 
Dictionary. 
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KLI,  leaning  against;  KLEU,  hearing  ;  GwEM  (rather  than 
GA),  going;  GEN  (rather  than  GAN),  producing;  GER, 
grinding;  GEUS  (rather  than  GUS),  tasting,  choosing; 
GHER,  glowing,  shining;  GIIEU  (rather  than  GHU), 
pouring;  TEN,  stretching;  TEXT,  swelling,  growing  strong  ; 
D6,  giving;  D£K,  taking;  D£1K  (rather  than  DIK), 
jkointing  out;  DH£,  putting,  placing;  DHEIGH,  smearing, 
moulding  with  the  fingers;  DHU,  shaking;  P&,  feeding; 
PET,  flying;  FED,  walking;  PLEU,  flowing,  floating; 
BHA,  speaking;  BHER,  carrying  ;  BHEU,  growing;  M6, 
measuring;  MER,  dying  ^;  MU,  muttering;  YEUG, 
joining;  REUP,  hreakin^r,  sjwiling;  WEQ  (rather  than 
WAK),  calling;  WES,  dwelling,  staying;  WEID  (rather 
than  WID),  observing,  knowing;  SED,  sitting;  SAR  or 
SAL,  hurrying,  springing;  SERF,  gliding;  S£K,  cutting; 
SKID,  cleaving ;  STA,  standing ;  STER,  spreading ;  SREU, 
or  STREU,  flowing.  The  number  of  words  that  can  be 
formed  from  these  fifty  roots  is  very  large. 

}  268.  I  shall  now  take  the  case  of  a  common  English 
word,  and  shew  how  tlxc  form  of  iis  root  may  be  discovered. 
In  doing  this,  we  sliall  often  have  to  take  into  account 
Grimm's  and  Verner's  Laws,  and  to  use  the  hints  concern- 
ing gradation,  vowel-mutation  and  affixes,  which  have  been 
given  in  preceding  chapters.  The  word  selected  shall  be  the 
verb  iQ  Hskn,  We  must  begin  by  tracing  it  in  Middle 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Middle  English  has  the 
forms  htsM-m,  Hsinren,  and  the  shorter  forms  huf-en,  hsf-m, 
in  all  of  which  the  final  -en  is  merely  the  infinitival  suffix. 
In  the  forms  /us/-n-oi,  lisi-n-en,  the  -n-  is  plainly  an  in- 
sertion or  addition,  and  has  already  been  discussed  above 
(§  260).  We  thus  get  a  base  lust-  or  lisf-.  The  variation 
of  the  vowel  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  A.  S. 
y  (which  had  the  sound  of  G.  U).   Hence  the  A.  S,  base 

^  See  a  fall  diicnaiiaii  of  the  root  MAR,  to  grind,  in  Mas  Miiller, 
LecttiKt  on  the  Sdoioe  of  Language^  ladSerieSi  lect  vii* 
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may  be  expected  to  be  lyst-.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
word ;  the  fact  being  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  a  prefixed 
h ;  this  we  at  once  perceive  comparing  the  A*  S.  hfyti'im^ 
to  list,  listen,  hearken  to ;  a  weak  verb  fonned  from  the  sb. 

hlyst,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  But  -si  is  a  sub- 
stantival suffix;  see  §  234 ;  so  that  we  may  divide  the  word 
as  My-st.  Moreover,  y  is  an  unoriginal  vowel,  due  to  /"- 
mutation  of  t4 ;  so  that  hly-si  presupposes  a  form  *hiu'Si'i 
(§  1 85).  We  now  resort  to  comparison  with  other  languages, 
and  we  find  Icel  hiusi-at  to  listen,  from  klusi,  the  ear ;  and 
the  shorter  form  (without  slj  in  the  Goth.  JUtU'ma,  hearing, 
where  -ma  is  a  mere  suffix;  see  §  214.  The  Gothic  form 
of  the  base  is  Aliu-^  answering  to  Teui.  hleu  ;  which  again, 
by  Grimm's  Law,  answers  to  an  Aryan  KLEU,  denoting 
the  idea  of  'hearing.'  This  root  is  clearly  vouched  for 
by  the  Skt.  (ru  (with  f  for  and  r  for  /),  to  hear;  Gk. 
xXv-fiy,  O.  Lat.  clu-fre,  to  hear;  Welsh  dus/^  hearing,  Ac. 
We  have  thus  traced  the  £.  h'sien,  by  known  processes,  to 
the  Aryan  root  KLEU  or  KLU. 

$  S69.  It  is  interesting  to  enquire  what  other  English 
words  can  be  derived  from  this  root.  It  is  evident  liiai  oJie 
derivative  is  the  Gk.  kXv-tux,  renowned,  cognate  with  Skt. 
fru-ia,  heard  (§  253  c).  The  idea  of  '  renowned '  comes 
from  that  of  being  much  heard  of,  or  loudly  spoken  about 
By  Vemer's  Law,  the  Gk.  xXv-r^r,  accented  on  the  iaikr 
syllable,  answers'  to  A.  S.  hl^-d  (not  hhi'9)y  meaning  'loud ' 
(§  129);  and  this  A.  S«  word  became  M.  £.  lud  or  l<md  (pro- 
nounced \irith  4W  as  in  s(mp\  and  finally  mod.  £.  loudy  by  the 
common  change  of  .\.  S.  u  to  mod.  E.  ou  (§  46).  Hence  we 
see  that  E.  hud  is  anoilier  dcri\aiive  from  the  above  root. 
We  may  certainly  also  refer  hither,  not  only  the  Goth,  hiiu" 
ma,  hearing  (as  above),  but  the  Swed.  dialectal  words  (fu-mm, 
a  noise,  lju-mma,  to  resound,  hm^rat  to  resound  (frequentative); 

'  Except  iu  the  length  of  the  vowel.  This  variation  (which  is 
common)  may  perha]^  be  due  to  a  difiereoce  in  stress. 
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see  Rietz,  p.  4 10.  This  Swed  dial,  lom-ra  is  evidently  the  E. 
lum-b-er,  in  the  sense  of  making  .1  noise,  as  in  '  The  Itmdxring 
of  the  wheels  '  in  Cowpcr's  John  Giipui,  6  from  llie  enil;  see 
Lumber  (2)  in  my  Dictionary.  Moreover,  the  O.  Lat.  clunre,. 
to  bear,  had  the  pres.  pL  clu-ens,  later  form  cU-tns,  one  who 
bears^  one  who  obeys,  a  dependant;  and  from  the  acc* 
eU^-em  came  the  F.  cU-eni  and  £•  cU-eui,  which  is  thus 
seen  to  be  not  a^native  word,  bnt  borrowed  from  Latin 
through  the  French.  Similarly,  E.  glory  is  borrowed  from 
the  O.  F.  glorie,  Lat.  f^lo-ria,  which  is  certainly  a  \\  eakcncd 
form  of  an  older  *clo-ria,  allied  to  Gk.  icA«-of  (for  *rXff-or), 
glory,  from  the  same  root  KLEU ;  cf.  Gk.  icXv-T<k,  renowned 
(above)  \  A  still  more  extraordinary  result  is  that  the  very 
same  root  has  yielded  the  mod.  £.  skcve^  derived,  through 
the  F.  ticUxve  and  G.  tkUtve,  M.  H.G.  xtor,  from  the  O. 
Russ.  Slmine^  the  Slavonians;  for  the  orig.  sense  of  iUxvt 
was  a  captive  Slave,  or  one  of  the  Slavonic  race.  The 
literal  sense  of  Slovene  w  as  '  the  intelligible  *  people ;  for, 
like  other  races,  they  regardeil  their  neighbours  as  *dumb,' 
or  speaking  unintelligibly;  so  that  Slovene  is  a  derivative 
from  the  Old  Slavonic  do-vo^  a  word;  allied  to  Old  Slav. 
tlU'H^  to  be  named,  to  be  illustrioiis.  This  verb  slu-H^  like 
the  Russ.  sbt'sh'oU,  to  hear,  is  from  the  same  root  KLEU 
as  before.  The  pecniiarity  by  which  the  initial  x  has  been 
changt-d  into  s  is  found  not  only  in  Slavonic,  but  in  the 
Skt.  frw,  to  hear ;  where  the  symbol  f  denotes  a  sound  that 
is  pronounced  nearly  as  j,  though  etymologically  derived 
from  an  original  x.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  the  Lat. 
ctni'um,  Welsh  cani  (our  kund-  in  htmd-red)  answers  to  Skt 
ptta,  Pers.  satl,  and  Rnss.  sio. 

§  270.  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  §§  268, 369,  we  find 
that  the  Aryan  root  KLEU,  to  hear,  is  the  root  of  the  mod.  £. 

^  '  CMa  vicnt  d*iiii  aacien  rabitintif  nentK  UUvos^  *clmt^  ^eiStm 
mKUt  (poor  *kKif^),  ftc  Cf.  le  nppoit  de  graeilit  et  de  €ratms*\ 
BHaly  Diet  Etym.  Latin. 
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native  words  hud^  and  Ittmber  (to  make  a  noise)^ 

with  their  derivatives^  such  as  Usien-^,  lisUn-ing^  Itmd-ly, 
laud-mss,  lumber -ing  \  as  well  as  of  the  borrowed  words  f&>«/, 

glory^  s/avc,  ^vlLh  their  derivatives,  such  as  clicnl-ship^ 
glon'-ous,  ghrt-ous-fyy  glon'-ous-7iess,  t'n-glon'-ous,  in-glori- 
ous-ly,  in-glor-ious-riess,  vain-glory,  s/d7'-ish,  slav-ish-Iy, 
slav-tsh-mss.  We  thus  obtain  two  important  results.  The 
first  is»  that  the  Aryan  roots  can  be  exceedingly  fertile,  since 
from  the  single  root  KL£U  we  have  obtained  more  than  a 
score  of  modem  English  words,without  counting  the  numerous 
derivatives  in  other  languages,  such  as  «Xv-ciy,  cXv-rrfr,  tikJt^ 
in  Greek,  cli-ens,  m-ch'-fus,  glo-ria  fa  Latin,  ftc.  The 
other  result,  not  less  important,  is  that  an  analysis  thus  regu- 
larly conducted  enables  us  to  associate  words  which  at  first 
sight  are  so  utterly  dissimilar  as  loml,  listen,  glory,  client,  and 
slaoe^  in  which  the  sole  letter  of  the  root  that  still  remains 
common  to  all  is  l.  A  moment* s  reflection  will  shew  how 
utterly  unlike  modem  scientific  etymology  is  to  the  old 
system  of  guesswork,  the  effect  of  which  was^  on  the  one 
hand,  to  associate  words  which  were  in  fact  wholly  uncon- 
nected, whilst,  on  the  other,  it  wholly  failed  to  percehre 
innumerable  real  connections. 

§  271.  By  way  of  further  illustration,  I  will  consider  the 
interesting  root  GHEU,  to  pour,  which  also  appears  in  the 
fuller  forms  GHKUD  and  GHEUS.  This  root  appears 
in  GIl  x*"^  X*V"-**>)»  fut.  xiv-iT(a^  perf.  pass.  icr-xv-|im,  to 
pour,  xv-fuw,  x^Xof ,  juice.  From  these  sbs.  the  words  cfynu 
and  chyk  have  been  imported  into  mod.  English,  The  same 
root  is  most  likely  the  source  of  al-chMoy,  of  which  Dr* 
Murray  says,  in  the  New  E.  Diet,  that  it  is  *  adopted  from 
the  O.  Fr.  alquimie,  alqutrnie,  alkemie,  an  adaptation  of  Mid. 
Latin  ah  himia  (Prov.  alkimia.  Span,  alijuiniia^  Ital.  alchimia)^ 
adopted  from  the  Arab,  al-kimtd^  i.  e.  al,  the,  kimidy  appar- 
ently adopted  from  the  Gk.  X9^,  Xli»**^i  iound  (circa  300)  in 
the  Decree  of  Diocletian  against  "  the  old  writings  of  the 
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Egyptians,  which  treat  of  the  x*?^'"  (iransmuialion)  of  gold  and 
silver";  hence  the  word  is  explained  by  most  as  "  Egyptian 
art,"  and  identified  with  x^/ita,  Gk.  form  (in  Plutarch)  of  the 
native  name  of  Egypt  (land  of  Khem  or  Kham^j  hieroglyphic 
Khmi^  black  earth/'  in  contrast  to  the  desert  sand).  If  so^ 
it  was  afterwards  etymologically  confused  with  the  like- 
sounding  Gk.  x^ijpM^  pouring,  infusion,  from  perfect 
stem  of  x*^i  to  pour  (cf.  x^f^^t  juice,  sap),  which  seemed 
to  explain  its  meaning;  hence  the  Renascence  spelling 
ahhymia  and  i  Jiyniisiry,  Mahn  (Etymol.  Untc  ibuchuiigcn,  69) 
however  concludes,  after  an  elaborate  investigation,  that  Gk. 
yyiktla  was  probably  the  original,  being  first  api)lied  to  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  which  was  chiefly  concerned  with  juices 
or  infusions  of  plants ;  that  the  pursuits  of  the  Alexandrian 
alchemists  were  a  subsequent  development  of  chemical  study, 
and  that  the  notoriety  of  these  may  have  caused  the  name  of 
the  art  to  be  popularly  associated  with  the  ancient  name  of 
Egypt and  spelt  xw^'-^,  xvf^^^t  9S  in  Diocletian's  decree.  From 
the  Alexandrians  the  art  and  name  were  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
whence  they  returned  to  f'urope  by  the  way  of  Spain.'  If 
then  we  assign  a/cfh-mv  to  this  root,  we  must  of  course  also 
refer  hither  the  words  alchemist^  alchymisi^  chemist^  and  chyinisl. 
In  Latin  we  have  the  extended  root  GHEUD  in  the  verb 
fmdtre^  to  pour,  pt.  L/ud-t^  pp.^-sum  (for  ^ud-wm) ;  hence 
numerous  borrcwed  £.  words,  such  as /use^  cmirfust^  dtf/use^ 
e/'/uset  m-fuse^  refuse,  ftis-im^  suf-fut-im,  tram-fuH  (from 
the  supine) ;  con-found,  re-fund  (from  the  infinitive) ;  fui^iU^ 
con-fu/e,  refute  (cf.  the  O.  Lat.  \i^.fu-/us  =  *fud-ius  as  well 
as  fu-sus) ;  also  fusil,  in  the  sense  of  easily  molten  ;  fot'son^ 
plenty,  O.  F.  foisoUy  abundance,  from  Lat.  acc.  fusionemy 
pouring  out,  profusion.    See  Concise  Etym.  Diet.  p.  166, 

*  I  have  little  doobt  that  Mahn  is  right.  ^Tcdieval  etymologists 
delighted  in  startling  and  far-fetched  associntions,  which  had  all  the  air 
of  profoiind  learning.  The  derivation  iruin  (Jk.  was  too  simple  to  please 
than ;  but  the  association  of  the  word  with  ligypt  was  just  what  Ihcy 
dcsixod* 
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col.  2.  The  l^zL/und^re  also  appears  as  F.  fondre,  whence 
'E./ound^  in  the  sense  '  lo  cast  metals,'  and  the  derived  sb. 
/ottif/ounty  an  assortment  of  types,  as  well  as  found-ry.  Thia 
Lat.  root  GHEUD  answers  to  Teut.  G£UT,  appearing  in 
Goth,  giui-^^  A.  S.  giot-an^  to  pour,  a  verb  of  the  cAoose-^ 
conjugation,  with  the  3rd  stem  gitf-  and  the  4th  stem  go/-. 
A  derivative  of  the  3rd  stem  is  guf,  and  of  the  4th  stem 
tn-goi,  as  already  shewn  (§  177).  The  root  GIIKUS  occurs 
in  the  Icel.  ,i[Jds-(7,  to  pour,  having  for  its  2nd  stem  gaus,  its 
3rd  stem  i^'us;  and  its  4th  gos-.  From  the  2nd  stem  is 
formed,  by  the  usual  i-mutation  of  Icel.  au  to  ey,  the  weak 
verb  geys-a,  to  gush,  and  the  sb.  geys-ir,  a  'gusher,'  a  hot 
spring.  From  the  3rd  stem  is  fonned  the  Icel.  weak  verb 
gt4s-a,  to  gush,  borrowed  by  us  in  the  fonn  gush.  It  de- 
serves to  be  added  that  the  A.  S.  g/ot-an,  to  pour,  became 
M.  ¥.,j'e/-€n,  to  puur,  to  fuse  metals  ;  whence  the  bb._>'t/-^r, 
a  fuscr  of  metals,  used  by  Wyclif  in  Jerem.  vi.  29,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  founder  (actually  from  the  same  root).  *  From  this 
Ytoidyiler  was  formed  the  compound  beUe-yeter^  i.e.  belt- 
founder,  a  word  duly  recorded  in  the  Promptorium  Piirvo* 
lorum,  written  a.d.  1440,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Way  for  the 
Camden  Society.  At  p.  a  S  of  this  editicm,  Mr.  Way  has 
duly  noted  that  the  term  bdlc-yeier  still  survives  in  Billiifr 
Lane,  London,  as  l)eing  the  locality  where  foundries  were 
anciently  established.  In  this  case  the  ye  has  become  /,  and 
we  note,  as  a  final  result,  that  nothing  is  now  left  but  this 
short  vowel  1  of  the  root  GH£U  from  which  we  started If 
we  now  collect  all  the  results,  we  see  that  the  root  GH£U 
has  given  us,  through  the  Greek,  the  words  cl^me^  ^fy^t  and 
probably  eUckemy,  chemist  or  chymisif  chemistry,  and  chemical  \ 
liiai  ilic  root  GHEUD  has  given  us,  through  the  Latin  and 

*  On  die  Stady  of  Anglo-Saxon,  by  W.  W,  Skcat;  ia  Macmillta't 
Magarine,  Feb.  1879,  p.  308.  Stowe  derives  Billiter  from  a  Mr.  JM' 
uiar,  who  once  resided  these.  It  comes  to  the  tune  diing,  as  be  was 
Mined  ton  his  trade ;  uetar^  ^^^p  founder. 
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French, /z/Jd"  wiili  iis  dcrivaiives;  also with  its  deriva- 
tives ;  coTi/ouTid,  refund,  ftdile^  confute,  refute,  fusil,  foison  \ 
that  the  'l  ent,  root  GKUT  has  j^ven  us  K.  gut  and  ingot^ 
and  even  the  -it-  iu  Bittitcr  Lane;  and  that  the  root 
GHEUS  has  given  us  the  Scand.  words  gush  and  geysir. 
As  before^  we  should  particularly  notice  the  extraordinary 
variation  in  form  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  ehym^ 
/mit  and  gut^  though  the  student  who  knows  Grimm's 
Law  can  at  once  see  that  they  begin  with  equivalent 
letters.    Cf.  §  105,  p.  123. 

§  272.  The  above  examples  musl  suflice  to  exemplifv 
the  manner  in  which  woids  can  be  traced  back  to  roots,  or 
derived  from  them.  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some 
remarks  on  the  prolific  root  S£K,  to  cut,  as  well  as  upon 
several  other  roots  which  seem  to  have  a  similar  meaning, 
vi&  the  roots  SKAD,  SKID,  SKAP,  SKER,  SKARP, 
SKALP,  SRUR,  and  SKRU.  The  root  SEK,  to  cut,  is 
well  seen  in  the  Lat  su-art^  to  cut,  sec-wist  an  axe,  sec-^tla, 
a  sickle,  scg-mmium  (for  *ste'mentum\  a  segment,  a  piece  cut 
off;  perhaps  also  str-ra^  a  saw  (if  put  for  *  sec-era),  may  be 
from  this  root.  The  following  words  of  I.atin  origin,  and 
coiitaiiiing  this  root,  have  been  imported  into  English  :  scc-anf, 
co-sec-ant,  sec- tor,  seg-nunt,  bisect,  dissect,  intersect^  trisect ; 
and,  through  the  medium  of  French,  insect,  sci-on  (a  cutting, 
•lip  of  a  plant),  sect-ion.  The  word  sickle,  though  found  in 
A.  S.  as  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  stc^uh ;  see 
Concise  Etym.  Diet.,  p*  421.  The  word  serraUd  (from  Lat 
itrra)  may  also  belong  here.  Some  explain  sax'um  ( = ^sac" 
sum)  as  a  sharp  stone  (cf.  A.  S.  seax,  a  knife) ;  if  so,  we  may 
adil  the  wnrLl;>  i ///<;.:,■> ,  a  French  form,  and  suss-a/rus, 
v,!iii  h  is  Spanish.  The  root  SEK  is  not  confined  to  Latin; 
It  occuis  also  in  Russ.  siek-ira,  an  axe,  Lith.  s^'k-is,  a  blow  ; 
whilst  in  Teutonic  it  takes  the  form  SEG,  whence  O.  H.G. 
H^g^ansOf  M.  H.G.  seg-ense,  now  contracted  to  G.  Sense,  a 
scythe;  as  well  as  the  foUowing  (which  are  of  especial  interest), 
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viz.  A.  S.  sag-u,  E.  saw ;  A.  S.  sf9e^  older  fonn  stg-^i  *,  a  «tthe, 
now  absurdly  spelt  scyihc ;  and  A.  S.  secg  {=^*sag-jd),  a  sword, 
hence  sword-grass,  E.  sedge. 

§273.  The  root  SKAD,  to  cut,  cleave,  scatter  (Teut.  SKA  1 ) 
appears  in  Skt.  skhad  (for  *skad)^  to  cut,  Gk.  a^dfriv  (  =  *(r«iA- 
y€i»\  to  slit,  cut  open,  or  lance  a  vein ;  a-xtd-^t  a  slice, 
hence  a  tablet,  whence  was  borrowed  Lat.  scAed^,  with  its 
dimin.  scAed-4da,  O.  F.  schedule^  ceduU^  schedule  \  also  Lat 
scand'tda  (with  inserted  »),  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  afterwards 
weakened  to  sctndula,  and  borrowed  by  E.  in  the  corrupt 
forai  shtngle,  meaning  a  wooden  tile.  The  Teut.  SKAT 
appears  in  the  frequentative  verb  scatl-cr^  to  disperse,  widi 
its  variant  shaii-cr. 

§  274.  The  root  SKID,  to  cut,  divide,  occurs  in  the  Gk. 
trx^Cfw  (=>*axl^y**»)t  Lat.  scind-ere\  whence  (from  Greek) 
the  borrowed  words  schism,  schist^  zest  (F.  ml,  zesie  =  Lat. 
uhi'shts),  SfmU  (Gk.  vtaXka,  Lat.  saUa,  squiUa,  F,  xf»fZ&); 
and  (from  Latin)  ai^scsnd,  rescind,  ah-scissa.  In  close  con- 
nection with  these  we  have  the  native  £.  words  shed,  shide, 
sheaih,  shea/he^  and  the  Scand.  word  skid;  but  it  is  difBcnlt 
to  tell  whether  we  are  to  refer  these  to  an  Aryan  base 
SKlDil  (Fick,  i.  815)  or  to  an  An-an  SKIT,  which  may 
be  rep:arded  as  a  variant  of  SKID  (see  Kluge).  Either 
from  SKID  or  SKIDU  we  have  Lat.  ccpd-ere,  to  cut,  with  lo^s 
of  initial  j ' ;  ccBs-ura,  arcum-cisCf  and  (through  the  French) 
decide,  am-^ise,  in-<is€^  pre-cise,  ex^s-ton^  and  the  suffix  -fide 
In  hmi-cide, parrMde,  Ac;  also  chisel  and  senses  (for 
eis^s,  M.  £.  cis''9tires\  the  last  word  being  misspelt  owing  to 
a  false  etymology  from  Lat.  scindere, 

§  276.  The  root  SKAP,  shortened  in  Greek  to  KAP  or 

*  The  form  sigCe  i«?  vouched  for  by  the  still  earlier  spelling  sigdi  («= 
sigGt),  which  is  lound  m  the  Epinal  Gloss,  ed.  Sweet,  p.  9,  col.  89, 
where  the  Lat.  faUes  {sic)  is  glossed  by  uudubil»  HgUif  ri/tr,  i.  e.  * 
wood-bill,  scythe,  or  sidde. 

'  I^ntin  and  Greek  often  drop  an  ioidal  s  in  indi  oompoonds  tt  jul 
and  jp,  whexeas  Teutooic  commonly  retains  it. 
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KOP,  to  rut,  appears  in  Gk.  Kw-rft*',  to  cut,  whence  the 
Greek  words  apo-cope,  syn-copc^  comma^  and  (tlirouch  T  atin) 
cap-on.  Also  perhaps  in  A.  S.  sctap-an^  scap-an,  E.  shapes 
which  seems  to  keep  the  Aryan  p,  if  such  a  result  be  pos- 
sible. Also  (with  irregular  weakening  of  p  to  Teut.  b), 
E.  shave,  thaf-t^  seai,  shabby.  And  lastly,  perhaps  (with 
loss  of  s\  £.  chop,  chap  (to  split  open),  chip,  and  the 
Scand.  chump, 

§  276.  The  root  SKER,  to  cut,  shear,  clip,  appears 
in  A.  S.  scer-an  (pt.  t.  sctEr),  E.  shear,  with  the  allied  words 
share,  shore^  shor-t,  shir-t,  shar-dy  sher-d\  store,  and  also 
the  Scand.  words  scar  or  scaur,  skcrr-y,  skir-t.  The  phrase 
sheer  off  is  borrowed  from  Dutch  ;  cf.  E.  *  cut  away/  Our 
scarify  (F.  scarifier)  is  from  the  Lat  scarificare;  but  this 
is  only  a  loan-word  from  Gk.  mat^-v^Ao^  I  scarify,  scratch. 
It  is  also  possible  that  character  (from  Gk«  xflf'^^^^  ^ 
liirrow,  scratch)  may  be  from  this  root ;  perhaps  also  cmr-ass^ 
O.  F.  cuirace.  Low  Lat.  coratia,  from  Lat.  cor-ium  (for  *skor- 
ium,  cf.  Lith.  skur-a,  hide,  skin,  leather) ;  as  well  as  scourge. 

§  277.  The  root  SKER  appears  also  as  SKEL,  to  cleave, 
with  the  common  change  of  r  to  l  ;  cf.  Lith.  sk/l-ti,  to 
cleave,  Icel.  sh'i-j'a,  to  divide.  Hence  the  Anglo-French  sca/e, 
£.  sheU,  the  Scand.  words  scali,  skull,  skill,  and  the  mod. 
£.  shale,  borrowed  from  G.  Schale,  a  sheU,  husk,  hence  a 
thin  stratnm. 

§  278.  The  root  SKARP  also  seems  to  have  borne  the 
sense  of  to  cut,  or  pierce.    Hence  we  may  perhaps  derive 

the  Gk.  tTKopiT'los,  a  scorpion,  stinging  iiii^cct,  whence  E. 
siorp-iofi  (through  French  and  Latin)  ;  also  the  A.  S.  scearp^ 
K.  sharp.  Scarp,  counter-scarp,  and  e-scarp-nunt  are  F. 
words  of  Teutonic  origin.  From  the  same  root  are  E. 
scarf  and  Scand.  skarf\  also,  with  shifting  of  r,  £.  scrape^ 
and  the  Scand.  scrap,  a  small  portion,  and  scrips  a  wallet 

The  initial  s  is  lost  in  Lat.  cdrp-ere,  to  pluck,  Lith. 
herp-u,  I  shear  (infin.  hirp-li);  hence  £.  ex-ccrp-t,  and 
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(through  the  French)  t-car-^e.  The  root  KARP  (which  thus 
results  from  the  loss  of  s)  appears  as  HARF  in  Teutonic ; 

whence  A.  S.  hc^rf-esi^  E.  harv-esl,  that  which  is  cut  or 
cropped. 

§  279.  The  root  SKARP  also  appears  as  SKALP,  with 
change  of  r  to  l,  as  in  Lat.  scalp-ere^  to  cut,  whence  the 
borrowed  Lat.  word  scaip-el,  closely  allied  is  the  Lat. 
sai^-ere,  to  carve,  cut  out,  whence  (through  French)  £. 
siuip-tureK  MoreovcTi  just  as  from  the  root  SKEL,  in 
the  sense  to  divide,  to  split,  we  have  the  words  sAdl  and 
sku//,  so  from  SKALP  we  have  the  words  sfoUop  and  scalp. 
The  spelling  scallop  is  due  to  the  O.  F.  escalope,  a  F.  adapt- 
ation of  Middle  Du.  sciielpe^  a  shell,  'i'iie  E.  shelf^  a  thin 
board,  also  belongs  here. 

§  280.  Another  root  with  a  like  sense  appears  in  tlw 
form  SKUR,  as  seen  in  Skt.  kshur  (for  *skur)y  to  cut,  Gk. 
mp-ov,  chippings  of  ^lone,  ^p-oy,  a  razor;  here  perhaps 
belongs  Lat.  cur-tm  (for  *sMtr^^),  cut  short,  whence 
£.  curL  We  also  find  a  root  which  takes  the  fonn 
SKRU,  as  in  Lat,  tcru-pulus^  a  small  sharp  stone,  whence 
(through  the  French)  the  £.  nru-ple ;  also  in  Lat.  senhM^ 
pi.,  broken  pieces,  whence  scrut-ari^  to  search  minutely  (as 
if  amongst  broken  pieces),  and  K.  scru-tiny.  The  same  rcx>l 
SKRU,  to  cut,  has  given  us  the  K.  words  shrou-d,  orig.  a 
Strip,  shred  of  cloth,  s/in  -d,  scree-d ;  and  finally,  the  word 
scro'll^  signifying  *  small  shred,'  a  French  diminutive  from 
the  Middle  Dutch  spelling  of  skred, 

§  88L  A  review  of  the  preceding  sections  (87S-280)  will 
shew  how  prolific  in  derivatives  has  been  the  root  SEK, 
to  cut,  with  the  somewhat  similar  roots  bearing  a  like  sig- 
nification.  Further  information  concerning  such  of  the 
words  as  arc  not  fully  explained  here  is  given  in  my  PliyuKi- 
logical  Dictionar/.   I  hope  that  sufficient  CJcampies  have 

^  The  Gk.  7A^ffi>',  to  cnt,  is  g«neniUy  mppoMd  to  be  oogntle  with 
Lau  sculp-eru  Hence  iL  kUr^^xpk*ic» 
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been  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  tracing  modern  E. 
words  to  their  roots.  The  general  j)rocess  may  be  described 
as  follows : — Trace  the  \\  ord  back  to  its  oldest  spelling  ; 
strip  off  the  affixes,  whether  prefixed  or  suffixed ;  examine 
the  vowel-sound  and  see  whether  it  has  been,  or  could  be, 
afifected  by  mutation  or  gradation  or  both;  compare  the 
parallel  forms  in  other  Teutonic  languages,  which  should 
also  be  stripped  of  affixes.  Hence  the  Teutonic  base  or 
root-form  can  usuallf  be  at  once  perceived,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Grimm's  Law  (and  of  Vender's  Law,  if  ne- 
cessary) the  corresponding  Aryan  root-form  tan  be  inferred, 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  known  Aryan  roots  as 
given  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary,  or  by  Fick, 
VaniCek,  and  others ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  vowel-sounds  in  these  lists  are  frequently  incorrectly 
given,  and  should  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  such 
works  as  Brugmann's  Gnmdriss  der  vergleichenden  Gram- 
matik  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen,  in  which  the  latest 
results  of  a  closer  investigation  of  the  vowel-sounds  are 
accurately  given.  A  complete  list  of  the  Roots  and  Verb- 
forms  of  the:  Sanskrit  Language,  by  Professor  Whitney,  has 
lately  been  published. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
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§  282.  The  subject  of  modern  English  spelling  has  been 
to  some  extent  considered  in  Lcct.  VIII.  of  Archbishop 
Trench's  well-known  and,  in  the  main,  exoeUent  work 
entitled  '  English  Past  and  Present.'  But  a  perusal  of  that 
chapter  wiU  shew  that  it  merely  discusses  certain  spellings 
from  a  supposed  '  etymological  *  point  of  view,  and  does  not 
at  all  attempt  to  deal  with  the  only  question  of  real 
importance,  viz.  wliat  the  true  history  of  our  spelling, 
and  how  came  \vc  to  spell  words  as  we  do.  I  make 
particular  reference  to  this  chapter,  because  I  believe  that 
it  has  unfortunately  done  more  harm  than  good»  as  it  is 
altogether  founded  on  a  false  principle,  such  as  no  scientific 
etymologist  would  endorse,  in  tbe  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  This  false  principle  is^  that  our  spelling  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  guide  the  ordinary  reader  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  because  there  is  '  a  multitude  of  persons,  neither 
accomplished  scholars  oa  llie  one  side,  nor  yet  wholly  with- 
out die  knowledge  of  all  languages  save  their  own  ^  on  the 
Other;  and  it  is  of  great  value  that  these  should  have  all 
helps  enabling  them  to  recognise  the  words  which  they  are 
using,  whence  they  came,  to  what  words  in  other  languages 
they  are  nearly  related,  and  what  is  their  properest  and 

*  But  this  is  just  wliftt  Englishmen  commonly  do  ru>t  know  ;  diqr 
know  the  original  forms  of  the  foreign  elements  of  Fnglilh  far  bCttCf 
tiiaa  they  kaow  those  of  the  native  core  of  iU 
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Strictest  meaninf^.'  This  specious  argument  has  imposed 
upon  many,  and  will  no  doubt  long  continue  to  do  so ;  but 
if  it  be  at  all  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  10  amount 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  we  ought  to  spelt  words  derived 
from  Latin  and  Greek  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  Latin 
and  Greek  words  from  which  they  are  borrowed;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  most  of  the  examples  of  the  words 
discussed  are  taken  from  those  languages.  No  doubt  Latin 
and  Greek  form  an  important  element  in  the  English 
language ;  but  ii  may  be  replied  that  these  are  commonly 
the  words  winch  are  least  altered  by  pronunciation,  and 
would  l)c  least  affected  by  phonetic  spelling.  However,  the 
real  point  is  this,  that  the  most  important  elements  of  our 
language  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  English,  Scandi* 
navian,  and  French.  The  English  and  Scandinavian  elements 
are  very  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  Trench,  except  in 
a  very  few  mstances;  and  the  French  element  is  treated 
very  briefly  and  unsatisfactorily;  indeed,  a  careful  treatment 
of  it  would  have  told  the  other  way.  Now,  if  we 
are  to  spell  modern  English  words  so  as  10  insinuate  their 
derivation  from  Lalin  and  Greek,  much  more  ought  we  to 
spell  them  so  as  to  point  out  their  descent  from  native 
English,  Scandinavian,  and  Old  French.  Yet  this  is  a  matter 
quite  ignored  by  the  general  public,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  commonly  very  ignorant  of  Early  English, 
Icelandic,  and  Anglo-French,  and  so  care  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  matter  so  far  as  these  languages  are  concerned. 
Even  Latin  and  Greek  they  know  only  by  si^ht^  not  by  saimd ; 
and  there  are  probably  many  worthy  people  who  believe  that 
the  modern  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  accurately  repro- 
duces the  sounds  used  by  Vergil  and  Horace.  Yet  if  the 
argument  for  'etymological'  spelUng  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
it  must  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  the  words  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  language  than  to  such  as  have 
merely  been  borrowed  in  order  to  augment  its  vocabulary. 
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§  283.  But  the  iriuh  ib,  that  no  one  can  possibly  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  our  s{)ellin£i^  ought 
to  be  conformed  (if  at  all)  to  that  of  Greek  and  Latin — for 
this  is  what  the  supporters  of  the  (so-called)  etymological ' 
spelling  reaUjr  mean — until  be  has  first  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  hukry  of  our  spelling  and  of  our  language. 
The  plain  question  is  simply  this — ^how  came  we  to  spell  as 
we  do,  and  how  is  it  that  the  written  symbol  so  frequently 
s:ives  a  totall)  Ijtlse  impression  of  the  true  soumi  of  the 
spoken  word  ?  Until  this  question  has  been  more  or  less 
considered,  it  is  impossible  to  concede  that  a  student  can 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  or  can  have  an}'  right  to  be 
heard.  It  is  surely  a  national  disgrace  to  us,  to  find  that  the 
wildest  arguments  concerning  English  spelling  and  etymology 
are  constantly  being  used  even  by  well-educated  persons, 
whose  ignorance  of  Early  English  pronunciation  and  of 
modern  English  phonetics  is  so  complete,  iluiL  ihoy  have  no 
suspiciuii  whatever  of  the  amazing  worthlessness  of  their 
ludicrous  utterances.  If  a  sliLriit  popular  account,  such  as  is 
here  ofifered,  may  tend  to  modiiy  some  of  the  common 
current  errors,  this  chapter  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I 
cannot  find  that  any  writers  have  handled  this  question 
generally,  excepting  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Sweet';  and  ex- 
ceUent  as  their  books  are,  they  are  intended  rather  for  the 
more  advanced  student  than  for  the  beginner.  For  this 
reason,  I  here  atlem])t  to  give  a  general  idea  of  this  diliiv..uli 
subject,  though  conscious  that  the  details  are  so  numerous 

*  It  it  foilljr  ft  grofs  misnomer  to  cdl  that  spelling  'el jmologicil* 

which  merely  imit»tes  the  spelling  of  a  dead  language.  Every  student 
is  (or  shoukl  be)  aware  that  the  only  true  'etymological*  sj^cllin^  i;;  one 
which  is  fhcuctic.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  spoken  word  which  has  to  l>e 
accounted  lor ;  and  all  symbols  which  disguise  thisi  sound  arc  faulty  and 
wofthlcfls.  If  our  old  writers  bad  not  used  a  phonetic  sy^em,  we  shovld 
have  no  tree  data  to  go  by. 

'  On  Early  En^'li^h  Pronunciation,  by  A.  J.  Ellis;  Ttiifaner  and  Co. 
The  History  of  English  Sounds,  by  H.  Sweet ;  Triibocr  and  COb  A 
Handbook  of  Phonetici»  by  U.  Sweet :  Clarendon  Piesa. 
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and  important  that  any  mere  sketch  must  be  more  or  less 

a  failure.  It  will,  however,  be  easy  to  shew  that,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  the  notion  of  so-called  *  etymological '  spelling  is 
a  purely  modern  one,  a  thing  never  dreamt  of  in  the  earlier 
periods,  bat  the  fond  invention  of  meddling  pedants  who 
frequently  made  ludicrous  mistakes  in  their  needless  zeal. 

§  284.  To  understand  our  modem  spelling,  we  must  begin 
at  the  veiy  beginning,  and  shortly  consider  the  history  of  the 
symbols  which  have  been  used  in  English  from  time  to  time. 
The  characters  employed  by  the  ancient  Britons  were  those 
f  r  the  Runian  alphabet.  There  may  have  been  more  than 
01  school  of  writing,  ancl  some  at  least  of  tlie  British  scribes 
modified  a  few  of  the  Roman  characters  in  a  way  peculiarly 
their  own.  These  modified  charaaers  have  continued  in  use, 
in  writinp:  and  printing  Irish,  to  the  present  day ;  such  books 
as  CyReill/s  Irish  Dictionary  or  any  modern  Irish  Grammar 
will  shew  what  this  modified  alphabet  is  like.  When  the 
English  conquerors  of  Britain  took  to  writing,  they  naturally 
adopted,  in  the  main,  the  same  alphabet,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  Romaii  alphabet  with  certain  Celtic  and  English 
modifications.  In  the  time  of  PJizabcth,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
sermon  by  .-^^Ifric  was  printed  by  John  Dave,  in  1567,  in  types 
imitating  the  characters  used  in  Anp:lo- Saxon  MSS.,  and  1  here 
give  the  modem  Irish  alphabet  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
as  usually  represented  by  such  printed  types;  they  are  near 
enough  to  the  manuscript  forms  to  give  a  sufficient  nodon  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  alphabet  was  treated. 

Irish  priktid  alfhabrt. — A  bC6C)t.*5^1'^''^^ 
0  p  .  R  S  C  11  .  .  .  A  b  c  6  e  TP  3  h  I .  L  m  n  0  p  .  p  y  r  u  . . . 

Anglo-Saxon  auharft. — A  BUDeFEil^lK  LCTN 
O  P  .  R  S  T  UX  YZ07/j(;)pDp^.  abchepjhiklm 
n  o  p  .  p  c  {filsQ  wriiUn  f)  r  u  x  y  z  i^lso)  \>%  ^  x*. 

The  only  noticeable  points  In  the  Irish  alphabet  are :  the 
absence  of  w,  x,y,  and  a ;  the  peculiar  forms  of  the 
capitals,  especially  G  and  T;  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  small 
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letters  d,  /,  and  especially  r,  j,  and  /.  The  Roman  r  is 
exaggerated,  and  the  s  much  disguised  In  the  A.  S.  alphabet, 
the  capitals  C  and  G  are  squared;  and  the  peculiar  Celtic 
modifications  of  the  small  letters  are  clearly  seen.  There 
are  also  three  additional  consonantal  symbols,  viz.  p  and  D 
(]i  and  t^,  both  used  to  denote  Ih;  and  P  (p),  used  to  denote 
w\  The  letter  ]>,  as  shewn  by  its  ruder  form  on  Runic 
monuments,  is  merely  a  Roman  D  with  the  straight  side- 
stroke  prolonged  both  upwards  and  downwartls.  It  was 
formerly  called  ihorn,  by  association  w'nh  ihe  initial  sound  ot 
that  word,  and  is  still  conveniently  called  the  *  thorn-letter.' 
The  letter  D  (tS),  sometimes  named  efh^  is  merely  *  a  crossed  D/ 
i.e.  a  modification  of  D  made  by  adding  a  cross-stroke.  The 
MSS.  use  these  symbols  for  the  sounds  of  (h  in  ihin  and  ih  in 
ihine  indifferently,  though  it  would  have  been  a  considerable 
gain  if  they  had  been  used  regularly.  The  symbol  A'l  (x) 
was  Ubcd  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  denote  the  peculiar  sound  of  a 
as  heard  in  the  mod.  E.  nil,  apple.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  i  was  not  dotted  in  eidier  alphabet ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dot  is  commonly  added  over  the  A.  S.  y.  The 
numerous  vowel-sounds  in  A.  S.  were  provided  for  by  the  use 
of  accents  for  marking  long  vowels  \  and  by  combining  vowel- 
symbols  to  represent  diphthongs.  In  most  modem  edidons 
of  A.  S.  MSS.,  the  old  modified  forms  of  the  Roman  letters 
are  very  sensibly  replaced  by  the  Rouun  letters  themselves,  as 
represented  by  modern  types  ;  we  are  thus  enabled  to  print 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  ordinary  type,  by  merely  adding  to 

^  Nine  ttdditiomd  symbols  in  the  Irish  alphabet  are  gained  by  placing 

a  dot  over  each  of  the  characters  for    ^,  </,/,  g,  m,  p,  s,  t. 

*  I  identify  thU  letter,  as  every  one  else  docs,  with  the  Runic  letter 
caIU-iI  wliicli  al?o  denoted  w.    I  further  identify  it,  as  some  do, 

wvih  ihc  Gothic  letter  for  w.  And  I  believe,  as  perhaps  no  one  else 
does,  that  it  U  merely  a  form  of  the  Greek  T  (capital  v). 

'  In  A.S.  MSS.  the  accents  are  freely  omittisd  wherever  the  length  ol 
the  TOwel  is  obvious  to  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  which 
was  the  case  with  those  for  whom  the  early  scriboi  wrote.  The  later 
MbS.  insert  thew  nuMre  frequently,  to  prevent  ambigni^. 
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the  alphabet  ihe  consonantal  symbols  )?  and  tS^  Some 
editors  retain  the  A.  S.  p  in  place  of  Wy  a  practice  altogether 
to  be  condemned.  It  only  makes  the  words  harder  to  read, 
and  introduces  innumerable  misprints  of  p  for  ]?  or  /,  and  of 
)>  for  p  or  without  any  advantage  whatever.  German 
editors  replace  ler  by  a  practice  which  no  Englishman 
can  well  approve. 

$  S66.  The  values  of  the  A.  S.  symbols  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus.  The  consonants  b,  d,  h,  k /,  m,  «,  p,  /,  w,  x, 
had  their  prescni  values,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  only  really 
stable  symbols  in  English  spelling,  excepting  such  groups 
of  symbols  as  bl,  br,  cl,  cr,  dr,fl,/r,  g/,  gr,  /r,  and  the 
like,  which  denote  combinations  of  sounds  such  as  cannot 
easily  alter.  C  was  hard  (like  ^)  in  all  positions,  but 
was  liable  to  be  followed  by  an  intrusive  short  vowel, 
written  e;  hence  such  forms  as  ceqf  {for  *caf\  scedn  (for 
sfdtt)^  producing  the  mod.  £.  ehaff,  skme^  instead  of  ^^^ff, 
*sk<me.  Cf.  Du.  kaf,  G.  Kaf,  chaff;  IceL  skein^  shone. 
Similarly,  g  was  properly  hard,  but  wa^  also  liable  to  be 
followed  by  the  same  intrusive  sound,  likewise  written  c ;  the 
resulting  ge,  at  first  soundeil  nearly  as  gy  in  the  occasional 
old-fashioned  London  usage  of  gyarden  for  garden,  soon 
passed  into  y\  cf.  A.S.  geard^  ILyard;  Icel.  gardr,  prov, 
£.  garih.  In  some  words,  as geoc,  zyake,  the  ge  seems  to  have 
been  sounded  2s  y  from  the  very  first.  F  is  assumed  by 
Mr.  Sweet  (A.  S.  Reader,  p.  xxviii)  to  have  been  uniformly 
sounded  as  v  *.   This  may  have  been  true  (as  it  still  is)  of  the 

*  Wc  also  require  the  lung  vowels,  viz.  a,  /,  /,  6,  ti,  y,  <k.  Many 
fwintiiig-presBes  pretend  to  be  able  to  pniit  Aoglo«Saxoo,  because  tbiey 
have  such  useless  types  as  the  old«£uluoned  forms  of  r,  s,  &c  ;  bat 
they  lack  such  indispensable  letters  as  y  and  Jk,  and  print  j  and  tt 
instead,  as  il  it  mndc  no  sort  of  difference ! 

'  A"  is  not  cumuiOD ;  yet  it  is  found  occasionally  in  MSS.  of  very  early 
date.  After  iioo  it  is  common  enough  in  certain  words.  The  sound  is 
always  baidi  as  now. 

*  At  p.  siv  we  aie  told  it  was/before  hatd  consonantly  as  in 
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Wessex  dialect  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon,  but  cannot 
have  becii  universally  the  case  in  Mercian  and  Anglian,  as 
numerous  English  words  still  have  tlie  sound  o(/,  e<jpecially 
initially;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  sound  of  v 
was  common  in  all  Old  English,  and  that  there  was  only 
the  one  symbol  /  to  represent  the  sounds  of  both  /  and  9 
F  between  two  vowels  was  probably  sounded  as  9,  even  in 
Mercian ;  cf.  A.  S.  (and  Mercian)  Uf  with  E.  Ufi^  and  A.  S*  daL 
on  It/c  (lit  in  life)  with  £.  a-live.  The  sound  now  denoted 
by  qu  was  written  ew,  as  in  cw/n^  a  queen.  R  differed  very 
greatly  from  the  mod.  E.  r  in  being  fully  trilled,  not  only 
in  such  words  as  neiiru,  E.  narrow ;  from.  K.  from  ;  rihi^ 
E.  right,  where  it  is  still  trilled,  but  in  all  other  cases.  In  many 
words,  such  as  bern,  a  barn,  earm,  an  arm,  the  modem 
English  has  utterly  lost  the  true  trilled  sound;  though, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  thousands  who  imagine  that  they 
pronounce  this  r  when  they  only  give  the  sound  of  the  aa  in 
baa  to  the  preceding  vowel,  which  is  a  very  different  matter*. 
S  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Sweet  (A.  S.  Reader,  p.  xv)  to  have  had 
the  sound  of  S,  except  in  words  like  strun.^^  itrong./Ir.?/,  fast; 
here  again  1  sui)pose  that  this  statement  refers  only  to  the 
WeFsex  dialect  (in  which  it  is  z  still),  and  not  to  the  Mercian 
and  Anglian  dialects,  in  which  initial  s  was  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  sounds  ;  yet  even  in  these  it  must  often  have  passed 
into  the  sound  of  z  between  two  vowels  and  finally ;  cf.  A*  S. 
friosan  with  mod.  £.  Jrtnt^  and  A,  S.  it  with  rood.  £.  ts  (aa 
it  is  invariably  pronounced).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Merdaa 
(and  A.  S.)  I>  Is  ^e  mod.  E.  tee,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that,  in  this  word,  the  s  was  ever  pronounced  like  s 
even  in  the  Wessex  dialect.  I  sujipose  that  the  sound  of  z 
was  common  in  all  Old  English,  although  there  was,  prac- 

*  An  Englishman  associates  the  sound  of  ham  with  the  written 
appcarmoe  «f  the  word,  and  odla  it '  pfonoaicing  the  r '  when  be  pro* 
Qonncet  the  word  like  the  Gem«n  Bdkn,  He  should  uk  so  ItaltMi  to 
prooouaoe  the  woid,  if  he  wants  to  hear  the  trill. 
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ti  all) ,  but  one  symbol  (j)  to  denote  both  s  and  z^.  This  is  in 
bome  mciisure  the  case  still ;  for,  though  we  find  that  ce  (as 
in  iivic€)  and  c  (as  in  cUy)  are  used  to  denote  the  true  sound 
gf  the  symbol  ^  is  itself  still  used  with  a  double  meaning 
(m  in  im,  ri'j^).  Unfortunately,  the  admission  of  z  into  our 
writing  has  been  very  grudgingly  allowed ;  so  that  whilst  it 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  tmmds^  the  eye  sees  the  symiol 
but  seldom.  Shakespeare  was  for  once  mistaken  in  calling 
M  an  'unnecessary'  letter;  for  it  might  have  been  used  very 
freely  in  our  spelling  with  very  great  advantage. 

§  286.  The  A.  S.  vowel-system  was  fairly  complete,  the 
whole  number  of  syyibols  l^eing-  eighteen,  viz.  a,  f,  i,  0,  u,jf 
(at  first  written  u),  a,  /,  /,  ^,  ^,  y  (at  first  written  iV),  (E,  ea,  tOy 

/a,  ^0.  For  a  fuU  account  of  them,  see  Sweet's  A.  S. 
Reader*  We  may  say  that  the  A.  S.  alphabet  was,  on  the 
whole,  nearly  sufficient  for  representing  all  the  words  of  the 
language  by  purely  phonetic  methods.  There  was  a  guttuial 
sound  like  that  of  the  G.  ch\  but  this  was  suflteiently  pro- 
vided for  by  using  the  symbol  h  with  this  power  in  every 
position  excepi  inuiaily,  where,  not  being  wanted  for  this 
]  ur{>ose,  it  could  be  used  for  the  initial  aspirate.  I'he  chief 
defects  of  the  alphabet  were  the  double  use  of  f  (for  the 
sounds  of  f  and  v\  the  double  use  of  s  (for  the  sounds  of  x 
and  s) ;  and  the  ambiguous  use  of  ]>,  for  the  sounds  of 
ik  in  Mm  and  M  in  Him*  Even  these  defects  were  much 
lessened  m  practice  by  the  position  of  the  symbols  in  the 
words.  Briefly,  we  may  £urly  call  the  A.  S.  system  a  purely 
pkmUic  system,  and  may  assign  to  most  of  the  symbols  their 
usual  Laiin  values,  so  that  the  vowels  a,  <>,  0,  u  (all  of 
which  \Nere  lengthened  when  accented)  \\m\  ihe  same  values 
as  in  modern  Italian;  whilst  y  h.id  the  sound  of  the  G.  U  in 
UbeU  and  ta^  eo^  /o  were  diphthongs  whose  component 
parts  were  pronounced  as  written.  The  most  characteristic  Old 

'  The  A.  S.  symbol  t  is  very  rare,  and  was  probably  souudcd  a&  ;  it 
OGcniB  ill  names  mch  as  AinaniA,  ZaMutt 
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English  sounds  are  those  of  the  diphthongs  just  mentioned ; 
of  a  in  caly  written  c?  ;  the  guttural  h,  as  in  riht,  mod.  F.  ri^hi 
(where  the  guttural  is  still  preserved  to  the  eye) ;  the  varying 
denoted  uncertainly  by  and  ;  and  the  familiar  modern 
£.  w^.  One  result  of  the  A.  S.  phonetic  spelling  is,  that  it  is 
not  uniform,  heing  found  to  vary  from  time  to  time  and  in 
diflTerent  places,  owing  to  varieties  of  pronunciation ;  but  it 
IS  usLully  iiUclligible  and  faidjlul,  and  in  the  liuest  sense 
'etymological,'  precisely  because  it  i^  jili<  jnetic.  When  a  word 
like  episcopus  was  borrowed  from  Latin,  and  popularly  pro- 
nounced as  biscop,  it  was  spelt  as  pronounced ;  there  was  no 
thought  of  turning  it  into  pisccp  or  tpiscop  merely  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Latin,  and  that  the  scribe  knew  it 
to  be  so  borrowed.  There  was  then  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  pedants  to  mark  the  supposed  derivation  of  a  word  by 
contoniiiug  the  spelling  of  a  word  to  that  of  its  presumed 
original. 

§  287.  A.D.  1150-1300.  As  time  wore  on,  some  of  the 
sounds  slowly  changed,  but  fortunately  the  spelling  changed 
with  them  in  many  important  particulars.  We  may  notice  the 
growing  confusion,  in  the  latest  Anglo-Saxon,  between  the  use 
of  tiie  symbols  t  and  y,  so  that  the  word  him  is  often  badly 
spelt  hym,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  6nd  cining  for  cym'ng, 
a  king.  Tlic  sounds  denoted  by  those  symbols  were  be- 
coming difficult  to  distinciii'-li.  Suffic  ient  examples  of  the 
spelling  of  the  period  from  1150  to  1300  may  be  found  in 
Morris's  Specimens  of  Early  English,  Part  I,  2nd  edition.  The 
alphabet  is  discussed  at  p.  six  of  the  Introduction,  and  the 
phonology  at  pp.  zxv-xxxi.  As  regards  the  alphabet,  we 
may  notice  (i)  the  increasing  use  of    especially  to  denote 

*  This  sotmd  wns  common  in  early  T^tin,  being;  written  u,  as  in  m'nttm. 
whence  E.  'iirif.  liut  the  Latin  w-consonant  had  nlrrrnly  Ixcnnic  v 
before  the  earliest  period  of  written  English,  and  hence  ihc  use  of  the 
nme  tvM  for  tomd  of  w.  Soch  lAtin  woids  «■  waU,  wuu,  wkk 
may  have  l>eeii  leamt  on  the  contingnt  or  from  the  Britoos;  the  w  ihewi 
their  antiqaitj.  See  Chapter  XXL 
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thf*  hard  sound  of  c  before  e  and  /,  where  there  might  other- 
wise be  some  doubt  as  to  the  sound,  because  the  French 
scribes  understood  c  before  e  and  i  to  have  the  sound  of  s\ 
(a)  the  use  of  the  symbol  3^  to  denote  the  sound  of  y  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  (as  in  y^y^  or  of  the  guttural  h  (or  gK) 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  (as  in  U^^light)  \  (3)  the  use  of 
gh  for  the  A.  S.  h  when  guttural ;  and  (4)  the  introduction 
of  //  as  a  consonantal  symbol  to  denote  i\  this  //  bcinp:  distin- 
guished from  the  vowel  //  chiefly  by  ir-^  occurrence  between 
two  vowels,  the  latter  of  which  is  commonly  e.  The  converse 
use  of  V  for  the  vowel  u  (chiefly  initially,  as  in  vp  for  uf)  is 
also  found,  but  was  silly  and  needless^  By  way  of  exam- 
ples* we  may  note  (i)  the  spellings  kem^  mod.  £.  kemy  for 
A.  S.  eitu,  and  kin  for  A.  5.  o>ir ;  (2)  mod.  E.>e,  for  A.  S. 
ge,  and  //^t  for  A.  S.  liht\  (3)  light  as  an  alternative  for  Ay, 
for  A.  S.  liht^  as  before  ;  (4)  c'^c,  t  uere^  mod.  E.  ^7V,  ei^er^  for 
A.  S.  ti/tvi,  afre.  We  must  also  particularly  notice  that 
the  A.  S.  c  and  sc  now  become  ch  and  sch  (new  symbols), 
especially  before  t  and  1 ;  and  that  the  symbol  y  begins  to 
be  used  for  the  consonant^,  though  it  is  also  a  vowel.  The 
A.  S.  A/,  Jm^  hft  become  merely  r;  ^  is  replaced  by 
kw  and  pi,  the  latter  being  a  French  symbol  which  soon 
prevailed  over  kw  entirely;  hw  is  written  wh\  )j  is  preferred 
lu  ^  initially  ;  and  the  initial  ge-  (prefix)  becomes  i-.  Exam- 
ples of  these  changes  may  be  seen  in  rherl,  mod.  E.  rhurl, 
for  A.  S.  €€orl^  and  child  for  A.  S.  cild ;  schfffen,  mod.  E.  sh€dy 
for  A.S.  sc/adan^  2ii\^schin€n,  E.  shine,  for  A.S.  sctnan  ;  yonge^ 
^yotifigf  for  A.  S.geong;  lauerd^  E.  lord,  for  A.  S.  hld/ord\ 
mfe,  £.  mt/f  for  A.  S.  hnu/ ;  rendm,  £.  rend^  for  A.  S.  krendan ; 
kwem,  later  qwne,  K  queens  for  A.  S.  m/«;  fvAi,  £•  wky^  for 

*  This  symbol  is  merely  a  peculiar  form  of  g,  very  like  the  A.S.^. 
A  new  (French)  form  of  g  was  used  for  g  itself. 

*  The  s]nnbol  p  ^A.S.  tf)  disappean  ftbout  A.D*  laSo;  it  occnisaboot 
five  times  in  Havelok  the  Dane.  It  wa»  replaced  at  fiist  by  uu,  hnt 
mftenrwdt  by  w  (a  French  symbol)  at  at  pieient.  This  change  in  no 
way  concenicd  the  pronnndation. 
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A.  S.  hvi^f ;  f>dh,  £.  though  (with  initial  )>),  wiS^  £.  with  (with 
final  t5) ;  i-boren,  E.  ^i?r«,  for  A.S.  gehoren.  The  vowel-scheme 
of  this  period  is  too  complex  lo  be  discussed  here  ;  bui  wc  may 
particularly  note  the  disappearance  of  t^,  the  place  of  whu  ti 
was  supplied  by  e  or  a ;  the  disappearance,  in  the  thirteenUi 
century,  of  ta  and  eo^  whether  long  or  short ;  and  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  accentual  marks,  so  that  it  is  not  alwajrs  eas/ 
to  tell  whether  the  vowel  is  long  or  short  We  have  also  to 
remember  that  we  have  now  to  deal  with  OtrH  written  dialects. 

This  is  also  the  period  when  French  words  began  to  be  in- 
troduced, with  the  same  spelling  and  pronunciation  as  that 
which  they  had  in  the  Aiiglo-French  I\ISS.  of  the  same  time; 
and  it  must  be  particularly  noticed  that  the  sounds  of  the 
Frencii  vowels  did  not  then  differ  materially  from  the  sounds 
of  the  corresponding  English  vowels,  so  that  the  French 
words  required  no  violent  alteration  to  adapt  them  for  English 
use.  The  spelling  still  remained  fairly  phonetic  and  therefore 
e^mological ;  it  is  occasionally  ambiguous,  but  not  so  to  any 
great  or  important  extent  For  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
pronunciation  of  two  important  worlcs  of  this  period,  viz.  the 
Ancren  Riwie  and  ihe  Ormulum,  see  Swc<  i  s  I  lisL  Middle 
English  Primer.  We  must  particularly  remenjber  that,  iu  this 
thirteenth  century  and  in  ^he  centur}'  succeeding  it,  the  English 
language  was  practically  rc-sptU  according  io  Uu  Ani^Io- French 
mtthod  by  scribes  who  were  femiliar  with  Anglo-French. 
This  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  use  of  forncr,  as  in  ptcm 
(queen)  for  A.  S.  cwin ;  of  c  with  the  sound  of  z  before  t  and 
r,  as  in  certamy  cite  (city) ;  of  ar  and  y  as  consonantSi  as  in 
tmrt  (ever),  yt  (ye) ;  of  ay  and  ey  for  ai  and  ei  occasionally, 
as  in  day  for  dai,  from  A.  S.  dtrg^  they  or  pty  for  pd,  from 
Icel./rt'r,  they;  of  the  symbols  v,  w,  and  ch;  of  /  with  the 
sound  of  /  (as  in  loic,  joy),  &c.  These  scribes  also  replaced  the 
*  Anglo-Saxon '  or  Celtic  forms  of  d,y,g,  r,  and  /  by  letters 
of  a  continental  type;  but  they  retained  f  (as  a  form  of 
s)  together  with      One  vowel-change  is  too  remarkable  to 
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be  passed  over,  viz.  the  disappearance  of  the  A.S.  Le. 
kmg  a,  owing  to  the  change  of  sound  from  aa  in  haa  to  that 

of  M  in  broad,  which  was  denoted  by  changing  the  A.  S. 
spelling  brad  into  the  new  spellings  Lroad^^  brood.  Conse- 
quently, as  Mr.  Sweet  remarks,  the  true  a  {\or\<i;  a)  'occurs 
only  in  French  words,  as  in  dame^  lady,  dame,  biam-ctiy  to 
blame ' ;  which  were  of  course  pronounced  with  the  French 
sound  of  a. 

§  288.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  some  account 
of  the  symbols  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
Omitting  the  capital  letters,  which  are  sufficiently  familiar, 

the  list  of  symbols  is  as  follows :  abcdefgh*i*k 
Imnopqurs  {also  Qtuvwxya  {very  rare) ; 
also  J)  (=//i)  '  and  3  (=j'  initially,  gh  medially  and  finally, 
and  sometimes  z  finally).    The  two  last  characters  were 
inherited  from  the  older  period ;  the  rest  of  the  letters  may 
be  considered  as  Anglo-French  forms  of  the  Roman  letters, 
and  the  whole  system  of  spelling  had  become  French  rather 
than  Englid).  We  shall  not,  however,  have  the  complete 
list  of  sound-symbols  till  we  add  the  compound  symbols 
followmg,  viz.  ch  (rarely  written  he)  ng  ph  sob  (also  sh)  th 
wh.    Of  these,  ch  was  pronounced  as  now,  i.e.  as  ch  in 
choost\  and  mostly  represenis  an  A.  S.  c  (usually  when  fol- 
lowed by  e  or  i  ot  y\  or  else  it  represents  an  O.F.  ch  as  in 
change \  sch  is  the  modern  sh  in  shall',  Ih  was  coming  into 
use  as  an  alternative  for  ]> ;  and  wh  replaced  the  A.  S.  hw. 
There  is  no    but  the  symbol  /  represented  both  1  and  / 
We  must  also  consider  the  long  voweb  and  diphthongs. 
The  former  were  at  first  not  distinguished  to  the  eye  from 
the  short  ones ;  the  latter  were  ai  (or  ay)  au  (or  ftw)  ea 

*  This  spelling  did  not  last  long,  but  soon  gave  way  to  broody  the 
modem  broad  is  due  to  a  subsequent  revival  of  the  &yml>ui  oa,  which  is 
almost,  perhaps  quite,  unknown  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ceatariet. 

*  An  aspimte  imiialfy ;  otherwiie  a  gatcuml,  later 

*  The  ^mbol  9  disappein  iood  aAa  a*  D.  1250^  onept  peduips  b 
rare  imtsiioct* 
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«i  (or  ey)  eo  ie  oa  ol  (or  07)  ofa  Tii,  for  the  prommciation 

of  which  see  Sweet,  First  Middle  Kng.  Primer,  p.  2.  Some- 
times we  find  eu  (or  ew).  When  ihe  hard  c  is  doubled, 
it  is  \\Titten  kk ;  a  double  ch  is  written  cch  ^ ;  a  double  s 
is  sometimes  written  sc  (as  in  bUsced)^  but  the  same  sjrmbol* 
viz.  sc,  could  be  used  for  sk  or  even  for  tk. 

§  289.  A.  D.  1300-1400.  Passing  on  to  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  the  reader  will  find  sufficient  examples  of  the  spell- 
ing in  Specimens  of  English,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  Part  11 ; 
or  in  the  extracts  from  Chaucer  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press*.  I  shall  here  descriln?  the  spelling;-  foinid  in  my 
edition  of  the  Man  of  I.awes  Tale,  whicli,  iliuugii  occasion- 
ally normalised,  is  strictly  founded  on  that  of  the  excellent 
EUesmere  MS.,  written  about  a.d.  1400.  The  consonants 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
symbol  remains  in  occasional  use,  but  M  is  very  commonly 
tned  instead.  A  new  symbol  ghy  still  in  use,  is  employed 
for  the  guttural  sound  written  h  in  A.  S.  But  the  vowel- 
symbols  arc  somewhat  altered;  the  old  ca oa  disappear, 
ui  is  rare,  and  the  system  of  doubling  the  vowels,  to  indicate 
length,  begins  to  prevail,  giving  us  aayte^  00;  and  sometimes 
y  for  the  long  t.  £q  is  hardly  ever  used»  except  in  /a^, 
more  commonly  peple  (people),  or  even  po^.  The  reader 
is  particularly  referred  to  the  description  of  Chaucer's  pro- 
nunciation by  Mr.  Ellis,  reprinted  (by  his  kind  permis^on) 
in  the  Introduction  to  mv  ediuon  of  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes 
Tale,  and  ed,  1879,  p.  x. 

*  Ad  cxpRSsiye  symbol;  for  the  sound  it  retlly  that  of  a  final  or 
implosive  sound,  followed  by  the  true  ck  or  txphnvt  loiuid;  aa  ia 

ftc-chen,  to  fetch. 

'  In  Morris's  edition  of  the  I'rologue,  the  symbols  v  and  /  are  intro* 
duced  with  their  moUeru  values ;  the  MSS.  have  only  u  for  v  ^oUo  v  for 
•f)  ■nd  ». 

*  Ea  it  tomedmet  written  in  taH^pttasty  bat  ui  (or  mm)  and  fUst 
are  commoner.   In  the  fifteenth  century  m  lenatned  scarce,  bot  was 

afterwards  revived. 

*  Oa  quite  disappears,  but  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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$  S90.  The  preceding  itccoiint  may  snflSce  to  give  some 

idea  of  Lhc  earlier  modes  of  spelling  ;  but  now  that  \\c  have 
reached  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  worth  wliile 
to  examine  the  svmbols  carefiilly,  because  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  period  when  modern  English  spelHng  was 
practically  formed  and  fixed.  The  spelling  of  the  Man  of 
Lawes  Tale  doe$  not  essentiaily  differ  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  in  spite  of  the  vast  changes  that  have  come 
over  oar  pronunciation.  The  principal  difference  is,  after  all, 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  final  e  in  the  spoken  word.  Since  the 
year  1400,  the  forms  of  the  words  to  the  eye  have  not  i^reatly 
changed,  though  the  sounds  intended  are  very  dilferent. 
This  statement  may  seem  a  little  startling  at  first  \  but  a 
careful  examination  will  shew  that  much  of  the  apparent 
strangeness  of  Chaucer's  language  is  due  to  changes  in 
grammar  and  vocabulary  rather  than  to  any  twetping  changes 
in  the  system  of  spelling  then  in  vogue.  I  shall  now  give 
a  cmfiek  list  of  all  the  symbols  in  use  about  a.d.  1400* 
A  specimen  of  the  spelling  of  this  period  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix.    See  also  pp.  24,  29,  34,  37. 

§291.  The  vowels  are:  a  e  i  o  u  (also  written  v, 
initially)  y  (for  f,  especially  when  long;  w  (for  u,  rare) 
aa  (rare)  ee  00.  Diphthongs:  at,  or  ay  an,  or  aw  es 
(very  rare)  ei,  or  ey  eo  (rare)  en,  or  ew  ie  00  (very  rare) 
oi,orQyoii,orowii0*iii,  or  vy.  Consonants :  b  c  d 
f  g  h  i  (or  capital  I,forj)*klninpqtttr8(ori)t 
w  (or  Q,  for  v)  w  X  y  (or  ))  8.  D^raphs,  Ac.:  oh  gb, 
or  3  gu  (in  guerdon^  i.  e.  gw)  ng  ph  soh,  sometimes  ah 
th,  or  ]>  wh.    Doubled  letters :  bb  00  dd  if  gg  (for 

1  Englishmen  are  lo  dependent  upon  the  look  of  a  word  to  the  eye, 
that  even  a  few  comparatively  slight  changes  in  spelling  fill  them  with 
ama/cmcnt.  However,  we  may  notice  the  symbols  nnd  oa  in  parti- 
colar,  aa  belonging  to  Tudor-English,  not  to  Chaucerian  spelling. 
'  Mr.  Ellis  omits  m«  (as  in  due) ;  also  mi,  uy  (asi  in  fruit,  fruyt), 
'  Also^,  if  followed  hftwi,  isvaed  to  denole  /.  Indeed,  when  the 
sound  tdjtsu^  ft  word,  it  elways  appeals  as  ge^ 
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ce  or  Mt)  rarely  ok  U  mm  im  pp  nr  t8  (or  Cb)  tt 

Biform  digraplis,  &c. :  cch  (for  chch)  ssh  (for  shsh  or 
simple  sK)  )?)>  J>tli  or  even  tth  or  thth.  Initial  combin- 
alions  :  bl  br  cl  (or  kl)  cr  (or  kr)  dr  dw  fl  fti  (rare) 
fr  gl  gXL  gr  kn  pi  pr  ps  ao  (or  sk)  si  (also  written 
sol)  0m  an  sp  aqu  at  aw  wcx  (or  akr)  aohr  (or  ahr)  apl 
apr  atr  tr  tw  tlir  (or  ]ir)  thw  wl  (rare)  wr.  Final 
combinations  ^:  et  da  ft  ft  gn  ght  (or  )t)  lb  Id  If  Ik 
Im  In  Ip  la  It  1th  Ine  (=It)  mb  mp  noe  nob  nd 
ngs  ngtii  Ilk  US  nt  nth  ps  pt  pth  rb  rc  rce  rch  rd 
rf  rk  rl  rid  rm  rn  rnd  pp  rs  rsch  rst  rt  Pth  mo 
(  =  rv)  sk  sp  St  ts  xt.  Also  go  (for  j) ;  gga  (for  jj) ;  nge 
(for  nj) :  rgh,  in  ihurgh,  through;  mpno^  in  soUmpm,  solemn. 

§  a02.  Tlie  leader  will  at  once  recognise,  in  the  above 
list,  a  large  number  of  familiar  symbols  which  are  still  in  nae. 
The  French  influence  is  by  this  time  paramount,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  spelling  of  Middle-English  of  the 
fourteenth  century  witli  ihai  of  the  Anglo-French  -  of  the 
same  period,  as  exhibited  in  the  Liber  Aibus  or  the  Liber 
Custumarum  or  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm.  In  order  to 
complete  the  history  of  our  written  forms,  all  that  remains 
is  to  notice  the  principal  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  above  list  of  symbols  since  a.d.  1400,  and  to  account 
for  omis&ons  from  or  addidons  to  it  The  first  point  to  be 
noticed  is  the  extraordinary  loss  (in  pronunciation)  of  the 
final  which  in  so  many  cases  denoted  an  inllexion  of 
declension  or  of  conjuguuon  in  the  spoken  l;inL;iKige.  This 
)oss  took  place  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Midland 

*  These  combinalions  close  a  word  or  syllabk-,  as  Ui  t  e\  a.  !  u^rs 
Modem  English  has  bs^  in  slabs ^  and  other  combiaatioiu  not  iu»cd  in 
1400.  I  omit  hn  in  A^mr,  mod  the  like,  where  the  tymboU  bdoi^  to 
diffefent  syllables. 

'  The  term  *  Anglo-French  *  is  aljsolutcly  necessary  ;  It  denotes  the 
lalcr  form  of  the  Norman-French  mtroduced  at  the  Conquest :  for  thi> 
dialect,  as  a(](>|)tocl  in  England,  bad  a  differeot  developiaeat  iiro^ 
of  the  French  ut  Normandy. 
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dialect,  bin  had  already  taken  place  in  the  Northern  dialect 
in  the  fourteenth.  The  result  was  not  a  little  remarkable, 
and  is  of  supreme  importance  in  explaining  the  spelling 
of  modem  English*  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  explain 
it  carefully. 

§  293.  Let  us  examine,  for  example,  the  history  of  the 
words  hotic,  si  one,  cone ;  the  last  of  which  is  not  of  Plnn^lish, 
but  of  Greek  origin.  The  A.  S.  for  bmie  is  ban  (pronounced 
baan),  and  for  sione  is  sidn  (pronounced  sfaan^  with  aa  as  in 
haa).  But  these  forms  were  only  used  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  singular;  the  genitives  singular  were  bdn-^^ 
stdthts^  and  the  datives  b^tihf,  sMn^i;  all  four  forms  being 
dissyllabic  The  pL  nom.  and  acc.  was  siAt-as.  In  ^e 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  sound  of  d  changed  to 
that  of  oa  in  broad,  denoted  (imperfectly)  by  oo,  thus  giving 
the  forms  do{m,  stoon  (pron.  town,  shnrn).  The  gen.  and 
dat  sing,  should  have  been  written  boones^  tUxmes^  hooiUt 
s/oofUf  but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  sufficient  to  write  but  one  o, 
because  the  reader  would  unconsciously  dwell  upon  it,  and 
mentally  divide  the  words  as  he-nis,  s/o-nis,  ho-n^^  sto-ni  (all 
dissyllabic),  and  would  thus  preserve  the  length  of  the  vowel. 
Moreover,  in  such  familiar  words,  the  scribes  did  not  scruple 
to  svrile  bon.ston,  uiih  a  single  o,  even  in  the  nom.  and  acc, 
trusting  that  they  would  easily  be  reco^  rn.s(.  d,  and  pronounced 
with  a  long  vowel.  Hence  we  find  the  following  forms: 
Sing.  nom.  and  acc.  hmm^  hm^  stooHy  sim ;  gen.  bon^s^  st<m^ ' ; 
daL  honk^  shni\  PI.  nom,  and  acc.  han&y  s/anis,  forms  which 
were  early  extended  to  include  the  gen.  and  dat.  pi.  also. 
The  same  forms  continued  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  there  was  a  tendency  to  drop  the  e  in  the  dat.  sing. 
The  dat.  sing.,  be  it  remembered,  was  ihen  of  considerable 
importance,  because  it  was  almost  invariably  employed  after 

*  The  two  dots  over  the  e  point  out  that  -Ar  and  arc  distinct  syllablct. 
If  this  be  fbcgotten,  the  whole  of  the  aoeoont  is  mined.  Aay  one 
aecnstiMiied  to  mod.  GcRnn  will  ettily  remember  thii. 
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OertSiin  prepositions,  such  as  at.  In  (by),  /or^/rom,  in,  <f,  on, 
Uf*  Amongst  ihese,  the  prep.  <>/  w  as  in  very  hrequent  use, 
because  it  was  used  to  translate  the  French  de\  whence 
(in  addition  to  shtus)  a  new  form  sprang  up  to  translate  the 
French  ^  la  pierre,  viz.  0/  th^  sfmiM\  and  this  phrase  was 
possibly  regarded  even  then,  as  it  is  always  regarded  now, 
as  a  form  of  the  genitive  case,  though  the  form  sione  is, 
grammatically,  a  daiive.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  what 
hapj>ene(l.  The  nominatives  boon,  stoon,  or  bon,  ston,  were 
confused  with  the  datives  botti\  sione\  oiten  pronounced  bori ^ 
ston\  by  the  loss  of  final  and  the  scribes  frequenti}'  wrote 
b&nef  sUm  even  where  the  final  €  was  dropped.  This  habit 
was  particularly  common  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland,  because  the  final  e  was  there  lost  at  a  tune  when 
it  was  still  sounded  in  the  Midland  and  Southern  dialects ; 
and  Northern  scribes  were  peculiarly  liable  to  add  an  idle 
(and  therefore  an  i^niorarit)  final  e  in  places  where  the  same 
letter  was  written  in  the  bouth  because  it  was  really  sounded  ^ 
Or  even  if  the  Northern  scribe  spelt  correctly,  the  Midland 
or  Southern  scribe  who  wrote  out  a  piece  composed  in  the 
Northern  dialect  would  be  sure  to  insert  a  large  number 
of  final  -r's  quite  wrongly,  simply  because  he  was  used  to 
,  them.  Moreover,  the  spelling  of  English  followed  French 
models^  and  the  Old  French  abounded  in  words  ending  in 
which  was  once  always  sounded,  but  after wardb  became  mule. 
Examples  are  abundant ;  it  may  sultice  to  notice  the  spelling 
ly/e  for  />/  (nom.)  in  1.  432  of  the  Northern  poem  by  Ham- 
pole,  called  the  Pricke  of  Conscience,  written  about  a.d.  i  340 ; 
see  p.  34,  line  15.  Hence  arose,  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
by  mere  accident,  without  any  premeditation,  the  modem 
English  device  of  writing  bone,  stone,  where  the  final  e  is 
associated  with  the  notion  liiai  ihe  j •receding  vowel  is  lonp  ; 
80  that  we  now  actually  regard  this  «  as  a  nuam  /or  in- 

'  The  best  MS.  of  Bubour's  Bruoe,  written  out  bj  a  Si'fr^hmm  m 
1487,  abounds  with  exunplct  of  tbe  mote  final 
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dicating  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel '  I  The  clumsiness 
of  this  device  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  ever 
thought  of  it,  and  it  certainly  would  never  have  been  con* 
sdously  invented  by  any  .sane  being.  It  is  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  reformed  spelling.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  too,  that  a  very  similar,  but  not  exactly  equivalent, 
result  has  come  about  in  French,  a  language  which  abounds 
with  words  euJiui;  in  -c.  The  i  rench  final  e  was  formerly 
aiwavs  pronounced,  but  is  now  silent  It  was  from  French 
that  we  l)orrowed  the  word  cone  (for  which  see  Cotgrave's 
F.  Dictionary) ;  and,  finding  that  its  spelling  was  exacUy  in 
accordance  with  our  own  system  of  spelling  bone  and  stone^ 
we  naturaUy  adopted  it  as  1/  was.  The  F,  com  (now  cSm) 
represents  an  O.  F.  r^n-^  (dissyllabic),  where  the  final 
represents  the  -um  in  the  Lat.  acc.  ccn-'Wn  (nom.  <:0«-i»=Gk. 
icfiv-o(),  jost  as  the  same  Lat.  suffix  is  represented  by  in  the 
Span,  and  l;al.  cono.  So  also  we  write  aloni\  alone,  lorn, 
zone,  crone,  drone,,  &c.  ;  and  we  even  si  ill  wriie  oue^  none, 
gone  (A,  S.  an^  nan^  because  the  \owels  in  those  word^ 

were      <  long^  and  they  all  once  rimed  with  bone. 

§  294.  The  loss  of  the  final  -e  as  an  inflexion  was 
universal,  and  took  place,  not  only  in  substantives,  but  in 
adjecdves  and  verbs  also.  Thus  the  A,S.  infinidve  r(i-<m 
became  M.Z.  rid'tn^  or  (by  loss  of  -»)  Hd^k^  and  is  now  ridi. 
The  A.  S.  hdt  (white)  was  also  used  in  the  definite^  form 
hwU-Qy  whence  the  M.  K.  double  form  whyt  and  whyt-e\  the 
latter  being  preferred  in  the  iiiudein  white.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  A.  S.  infinitive  kll-an  became  M.£.  i^ll-en^  teil-e\ 

*  If  ihe  vowel  is  short,  or  if  the  length  of  the  vowci  is  otherwise 
obvious,  the  €  ntually  disappcaxs  m  modem  £nglisb,  becavfic  its  utter 
nadeiBneas  is  then  sppareot.  We  find,  in  Shakespetxe  (First  Folia)  such 
spellings  as  checre,  speake,  l^estirre^  toppe,  nwntt  keepe,  ntarre,  eabine, 
selfe  (Temp.  Act  x.  ik.  i).  We  also  find  tak$t  eare^/t^e,  ropCf  &c,  as 
now. 

'  I'be  dtjiniie  form  of  the  adjective  was  always  used  when  the  definite 
nitide  or  a  posieasiTe  pfoooon  pieoeded  it 
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but  in  the  fifteenth  century  ieUe  (with  e  mute);  ilns  mute  e 
is  now  dropped,  being  completely  useless,  but  the  double  / 
remains.  The  fate  of  the  M.  E.  inflexional  sufTix  -en  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  final  -e,  on  account  of  the  fjiUing  away 
of  the  »  in  nearly  all  cases.  There  is  a  trace  of  it  still  in  a 
few  words,  viz.  ox-m^  breihr-en,  ckUdr^^  ki-ne  (with  e  added 
to  denote  long  t)\ 

§  296.  It  is  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat  further  the 
spelling  of  words  borrowed  from  French.  The  word  com, 
mentioned  above,  was  not  borrowed  at  a  very  early  time. 
J>ut  we  find  in  Chnucer  such  words  as  agc^  chance,  chargt^ 
f  l(iust\  curt\  dame,  grace,  nice^  ounce,  place,  tahle,  frmph,  all  of 
which  were  originally  dissyllabic.  These  are  still  spelt  the 
same  as  ever,  though  they  arc  now  all  monosyllabic  except 
the  two  last  Indeed,  it  has  become  a  rule  in  modem 
English  that  the  sound  of  final  j  may  not  be  denoted  by 
but  must  be  written  ^^I  SimUarly,  ce  is  now  the  most 
acceptable  way  of  representing  the  sound  of  a  final  s ;  so 
much  so,  indeed  that  we  ha\c  actually  extended  this  French 
fashion  to  pure  English  words,  and  no\\  write  mice^  hvicf. 
where  the  scribes  of  the  fourteenth  century  wrote  mys,  htytt 
(dissyllabic) ;  cf.  §  297.  Verbs  such  as  the  F.  grant-er^ 
dress-er^  were  conformed  to  £.  grammar,  and  became  grani- 
en^grmU'^^drtss'tn^drtss'i'y  liVsTgranie^  dresse  (monosyllabic); 
and  finally  grant,  dress,  as  now. 

§  296.  The  M.  £.  pi.  suflix  -es  (A.  S.  -as)  is  also  deserving 
of  attention.  In  Chaucer  it  forms  a  separate  syllable,  so  that 
hm-es,  ston-es,  were  dissyllabic ,  at  the  same  time,  the  suffix 
had  become  less  emphatic  and  distinct,  so  that  the  original 
A.  S.  suffix  -f7.r  (originally  pronounced  witli  s)  passed  into 
M.  E.  'Cs  (with  duU  e,  and  s  as  z),  I'iie  forms  bones,  siones^ 
were  retained,  even  after  the  words  had  become  mono* 

^  EDgUshmen  find  it  difficuU  to  realize  that  the  old  language  wi» 
highly  inflezioMl ;  yet  it  remaiiis  to,  provincially,  to  tUs  d«y,  at  Id  the 
Shroptbiie  phnte— '  I  dar'  tay  70'  getten  more  than  70*  detarvca.' 
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syllables,  because  some  method  had  to  be  employed  for 
pointing  out  the  length  of  the  vowels.  So  also  we  now 
write  cares,  games,  which  are  of  English  origin,  and  cures, 
flames,  cones,  which  are  French.  So  also  cares,  cures  are 
used  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  The  plurals 
ages,  chances,  charges,  clauses,  graca^  ounces,  places,  iabUs^ ' 
Umples  are  still  dissyllabic,  and  unaltered  save  in  the  vowel- 
sounds.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  of  such  plurals  s  has 
the  sound  of  s.  We  find  the  ^*sound  in  mod.  E.  eake,  pi. 
cakes  ;  also  in  flock  (M.  E.  flok^,  pi.  flocks  (M.  E.  flokkes), 
where  the  e  has  been  purposely  cut  out,  lest  the  word  should 
appear  to  be  dissyllabic.  All  the  above  examplfs  arc 
characteristic  of  large  classes  of  words.  As  to  the  suiiix  -cd, 
Ittde  need  be  said ;  it  was  long  retained  as  a  distinct  syllable 
in  numerous  cases  where  the  e  is  now  silent 

§  897.  One  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  e  in  times 
to  denote  the  long  vowel  was  to  disturb  the  spelling  of  many 
Middle-English  words  in  which  a  shori  vowel  was  followed 
by  a  single  consonant  and  (\  such  as  manerc,  viaicre,  biter, 
tntercn,  coper,  goitre  or  (rt/fere.  The  simplest  expedient  for 
remedying  this  defect  was  to  double  the  consonant,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  mam-is^  genitive  of  man.  Hence  the 
modem  forms  manner^  maUer,  Mer,  iMr,  copper,  guUer. 
Such  doubling  was  less  necessary  when  the  vowel  was  not  e ; 
so  that  the  old  forms  manage,  maims  higot,  meial^,  colour, 
busy,  canon,  are  still  in  use.  This  new  distinction  caused 
much  confusion,  so  that  the  rule  \v;us  not  consisteiuly  carried 
out.  Thus  ihe  word  ioleraie  (consistently  with  folly,  jolly, 
for  M.  E.  folye,  ioiy)  was  spell  iolUrate  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
.Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  and  Udall  (see  the  examples  in  Richard- 
icon's  Dictionaiy);  but  when  the  mania  for  'eQrmological' 
spelling  set  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 

*  Tbe  tpelliog  mmtOm  is  a  companitively  modern  inDovation,  by 
conlnsioii  with  tbe  ItoL  madiw,  Hirtorically,  the  word  ii  Fiench ; 
Cotgmve  bat :  '  Moiim,  Matins,  Mominf  Pnier.' 

'  Actoftlly  also  spdt  mtHU^  when  used  in  a  metai^orical  sense. 
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spelling  was  altered  back  again  to  tolerate^  lest  readers  should 
be  too  dense  to  detect  the  connection  of  lolUrak  with  the 
Latin  toUrare,  And  when  once  the  attempt  was  thus  made 
to  supplant  phonetic  by  '  etymological '  spelling,  all  chance 
of  consistency  was  at  an  end,  and  the  phonedc  system  was 
doomed,  except  in  so  far  as  words  of  obscure  etymology  were 
allowed  to  be  conformed  to  phonetic  rules  Whilst  I 
aai  >peakinc  of  doubled  leiters,  I  may  remark  that  modem 
English  has  a  ridiculous  prejudice  against  writing  jj  and  vv  j 
see  the  remarks  on  v  at  p.  317,  note  i.  JJ  has  been 
provided  for  by  writing  (!)»  which  arose  out  of  the  final 
M.E.  gge  (see  end  of  §  291);  but  we  have  no  way  of 
shewing  that  lever  does  not  rime  to  sever.  As  to  r,  it  is  often 
doubled  in  modern  Kn^dish  where  it  was  once  single.  Thus 
M.  E.  Marie  is  now  Mary,  but  M.  E.  marun  is  marry. 
M.  E.  mfry  is  now  merry ,  though  we  retain  M.  E.  very. 
M.  E.  mirour  is  now  mirror^  and  M.  E.  morwt  is  morraw, 
M.E.  sarwe  is  5orriiw\  and,  by  confusion  with  this  word, 
the  A.  S.  sdr-ig  is  now  smy^  though  dosely  allied  to  the 
adj.  sdr^  sore,  and  therefore  an  altered  form  of  sar^, 

A  final  s  is  now  doubled  when  it  is  desired  to  shew  that  it 
is  not  sounded  a:>  ;  iiciicc  IM.  E.  glas,  6/is,  dros  are  now 
glass,  bliss,  dross,  and  all  words  that  once  ended  in  -Us  ami 
-ms  now  end  in  -less  and  -ness.  Another  common  device  * 
for  shewing  that  s  is  not  sounded  as  «,  is  to  write  ce,  as  in 
mice,  twice^  Blc,  already  alluded  to.  So  also  peace  for  M.  £. 
pees.  In  fact,  English  abounds  with  such  <  phonetic '  devices ; 
no  one  objects  to  them  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
sporadic,  irregular,  and  inconsistent 

'  This  15  whnt  most  people  mcnn  by  *  ctyrnoloi^ical '  sp^Uint^,  viz.  to 
>j)cll  a  woni  ill  a  Latin  or  Greek  fashion  wliorc  the  ctymoh)^)  is  easy 
enough,  and  iic«.d»  uo  )>uinUng  out ;  and  to  sjk'U  it  it  happens  to  be 
fpelt  in  Tudor- English  where  the  etymology  is  hud. 

■  Yet  a  third  (!)  method  ii  to  write  h,  as  in  ime  (M.  C.  ktrt\ 
(M.  E.  goos),  hcHse  (M.  E.  kms).  Bot  nose  b  the  trae  M.  E.  fonn ; 
tfaeiefore  the  ^  in  it  mouis  s. 
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{298.  A.D.  1400-1600.  The  most  weighty  points 
in  the  history  of  spelling  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  the 
total  loss  of  the  inflectional  -€  and  the  partial  loss  of  -en^ 
the  frequent  reduction  of  the  inflectional  -es  to  the  simple 
sound  of  s  (or  %\  and  the  occasional  doubling  of  letters  to 
denote  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel.  We  have  now 
to  examine  in  detail  the  changes  made  in  the  gmiols  em- 
ployed,  a  list  of  which  has  been  given  in  §  391.  To  limit 
the  enquiry,  I  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  the  spellings 
found  in  a  book  of  the  highest  importance  for  our  purpose, 
viz.  Caxton's  translation  of  '  Le  Recucil  des  Histoires  de 
Troye,*  a  suliicicnt  extract  from  wliich  is  given  in  my 
Specimens  of  English,  Part  III,  pp.  89-95 ;  or  the  reader 
may  turn  to  the  sample  of  it  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  volume.  The  date  is  a.  n.  147 1«  We  may 
first  of  all  remark  the  retention  of  the  old  inflectional 
^  in  places  where  it  was  required  by  the  grammar  of 
the  preceding  century,  though  it  was  no  longer  sounded 
in  the  fifieenih.  Exuinples  are :  iCtulc,  3rd  p.  b.  pi.  t. ; 
kynge,  dat. ;  aik,  pi. ;  come,  gerund  ;  pdye^  infinidve  ;  wheie, 
dat^  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  said,  3rd  p.  s.  pt.  t. 
(not  smde) ;  sAoid  (not  sholde) ;  goid^  dat.  (migoide) ;  and  so 
on.  Further  confusion  appears  in  the  use  of  final  in 
wholly  impossible  places,  as  in  ramu  (L  29)  for  ran ;  /oule 
(1.  33)  for  foul'y  sette,  pp.  (I  42)  for  set,  Ac.  This  error  is 
found  at  a  still  earlier  dale  in  Northern  writings.  Final 
is  used  to  denote  a  long  vowel,  as  in  /Ire,  fear  (1.  19),  drede, 
dread  ^1.  19),  better  spelt  /eer,  dreed;  also  in  /dame  (1.  21), 
a  French  spelling  of  a  French  word.  We  still  tind  as  a 
plural  ending,  as  in  Grekes,  wordes^  tou ;  and  such  a  spelling 
as  meruayUis  (marvels,  43)  shews  that  this  suffix  still  lingered 
as  a  separate  syllable ;  indeed  we  even  find  '  wound-is  wyde ' 
in  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  5.  17,  though  this  form  was  then  archaic. 

§  299.  Keeuniijg  to  liic  :>)iiibols  in  §  291,  we  may  re- 
mark the  following  principal  variations. 
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Vtfweh.  The  use  ofy  for  t  has,  at  this  date,  become  com- 
mon, as  in  kynge,  sayd.  cmnceyll,  ceriayn^  ivylhout^  &c. ;  in 
many  instances,  mod.  E.  has  returned  to  the  use  of  i".  W 
(for  u)  disappears.  Aa^  ee,  oo  remain ;  as  in  maad^  precst^ 
cost  (host). 

Diphthongs,  We  find  s<udt  sayd ;  fraujde  ( lo)  \  demaunded 
(64);  peas  (5,  Iwit  €a  is  rare);  cmmceUl  (is),parceyue  (73); 
siiwe  (155,  M.E.  sleW'/^;  ioye  (138,  M.E  iqy-t^i/cuk  (33), 
fB>u>^^  (85);  yssw  (73);  c&nduyh  (172).  The  symbol  it  is 
rare,  but  is  found  even  in  Chaucer  (C.  T.,  Group  B,  300) 
in  the  word  Jar  which  lias  lasted  down  to  modem  tiiiK  .s  as 
fierce.  The  modem  field  is  /fid,  both  in  C'axfon  (93)  and  in 
Chaucer.  The  sjinbol  eo  is  found  in  tiie  fourteenth  century 
in  the  word  peopky  which  was  also  sometimes  written  poipie^ 
and  we  needlessly  retain  the  former  spelling  to  this  day. 
The  original  intention  of  the  symbol  was,  probably,  to 
express  the  F.  eu  in  pei^le,  as  the  .vrord  was  written  people 
in  Anglo-French  ' ;  but  the  M.  £.  form  is  commonly  peple^ 
and  the  modem  form  ought  to  be  pirple.  Caxton  has 
pepk  (29).  Finally,  the  F.  eu  appears  in  /ureut\  fury 
(184). 

Coft^nnan/s.  We  still  find  joy  written  /oyc- or  ?'^\r  (128). 
But  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  symbol  j  was 
invented,  though  it  was  not  employed  as  at  present  till  much 
later*.  It  simply  arose  from  the  habit  of  writing  a  long 
down>stroke  to  the  last  t  in  such  numbers  as  »,  m,  mt\  vnf\ 
which  were  commonly  written  ij\  vij\  vitj,  so  that  the  tail 
of  the  letter  was  at  first  a  mere  flouri^  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  employ  the  new  symbol  thus  formed  for  an  old 
sound  that  had  no  special  symbol  allotted  to  it.  Reiurnins: 
to  Caxton,  we  proceed  to  note  that  v  begins  to  be  Used  as 

I  x>.,p  n'lmbcrs  refer  to  the  Itncs  in  the  extract  from  Caxton. 

^  stauitcs  of  the  Realm,  i.  197  ;  Lihcr  Custumarum,  pp.  8i,  84.  687. 
\\c  also  tind  M.  E.  ptupU,  P.  Plowman,  C.  xii.  3i. 

'  It  is  not  employed  in  the  1633  edition  of  Shaketpeaie.  It  cttne 
into  use  about  idjo^  and  was  extiemely  commoo  in  1660. 
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ill  present,  not  only  initially,  as  iii  Chaucer,  but  even  in 
ih.'  iniddle  of  a  word,  as  in  myturve  (Mmerva,  ^S)^  proverbe 
(loo),  rcsstyve  (139),  nyllys  (141).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  great  advantage  of  this  plan  was  not  more  quickly  per- 
ceived; but  the  restriction  of  v  to  the  sound  of  the  con- 
sonant was  much  delayed  by  the  habit  of  using  v  initially 
with  the  double  value,  as  in  9/  (=  up),  vya  (=s  ir<W)  \  The 
symbol  ^  went  out  of  use  in  the  fifteenth  century,  because  its 
fonn  bad  become  indistinguishable  from  that  of  s.  Indeed, 
we  still  wTite  capercailzie  for  capercailye  (=  capercailye) ;  and 
the  proper  names  Dalziely  Menzia,  for  Daly  el,  JJenyes*, 
The  place  of  j  was  supplied  by^'initialiy,  and  hy^/t  medially, 
as  in  ye,  Ughly  formerly  jf,  //  jA 

Digraphs.  Gu  gw)  remains  in  guerdon ;  the  gu  in 
guissy  guesty  is  of  later  date.  Sch  becomes  sh  in  the  South, 
though  sck  was  still  used  in  Scothuid,  and  occurs  in  the 

^  QxtaSt  awkwardness  was  cauied  by  tlie  peiiiitent  use  of  i»  for  the 

consonant-sound,  txfcausc  the  practice  was  always  to  take  care  that  it 
was  u^  '^  f'i-hi'<:en  hvo  wrweUy  as  in  fit^!  or  euil  ,'evir  ;  and,  as  the  latter 
ol  ihcsc  vowels  was  usoally  an  evciy  word  that  ended  with  the  simple 
found  of  V  was  ipelt  to  ti  to  end  with  the  compound  symbol  ut*  Even 
when  V  Gime  into  regular  nse  for  the  lonnd  of  the  consonant,  the  final  v 
(by  an  intensely  stupid  conservatism)  was  still  written  ve,  a  practice 
which  has  lasted  even  to  this  day ;  so  that  there  is  a  law  in  modem 
Fn^lish  that  the  symbol  v  must  not  end  a  word,  and  we  all  have 
lu  write  havty  ^ive^  serve ^  &c,  instead  of  hav,  pv^  serv  \  which  leaves  us 
powtilctf  to  diltingnish  between  the  sboit  t  in  the  verb  t9  Unt  and  die 
long  i  in  Mtt,  By  writing  the  fonner  as  Ho^  the  distinction  might  have 
been  made.  Hence  also  another  absurd  rule  in  modem  Englbh,  viz. 
that  r  must  nc%'er  be  doubled,  ^^'f  write  A-rvr,  with  a  long  e,  rightly, 
but  we  must  not  dare  to  write  ezT'er.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  this  ; 
that  if  the  old  u  or  ue  had  been  doubled,  the  word  would  have  been 
written  itmer  or  tutugrt  vrtiich  was  felt  to  be  a  little  too  dmnqr*  Ko 
reform  in  modem  spelling  is  so  mndi  needed  as  the  use  of  the  simple  v 
for  ka»,  iiOt  gh^  and  the  power  either  to  douI)Ie  the  v  in  ewer^  xewer^ 
clai^cr,  &c.,  or  else  to  doable  the  e  in  Iccver^  which  wonld  be  a  great 
deal  better.    I  recommend  this  chan^je  very  strongly. 

*  Bp.  Percy  prints  an  old  Ballad  with  z  throughout  *  Quhy  dois 
aoor  brand  see  drop  wl*  blokl,  Edward,  Edwaidt'  It  shews  great 
stupidity,  tmymr  would  have  been  quite  correct. 
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MSS.  of  Dunbar  and  Gavain  Douglas.  The  symbol  ]>  fell 
into  disuse,  because  its  form  bad  gradually  become  identical 

with  that  of  y;  but  printers  lonaf  continued  to  print  j  *.  j** 
(=  |je,  instead  of  the  and  ihat,  whenever  they  found  that 
there  was  insufficient  space  for  the  words  in  full.  Some 
modern  '  comic '  writers  seem  to  fancy  that  Uu  was  actually 
pronounced  as^^,  and  thai  9Ayai\ 

Ihubled  ktUrs.  For  cc  or  kk^  the  symbol  ri,  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  the  fourteenth  century*,  was  increasingly 
used,  BO  that  at  the  present  day  it  has  completely  superseded 
kk.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that,  even  in  early  MSS.,  a 
capital  F  vf9S  written  Tike  ff,  a  hct  which  has  been  so  ill 
understocd  il-it  aim  illy  find,  at  the  present  day,  such 
names  as  F/mcn,  Ffoulkts,  and  Fjrcmh  (all  in  the  Clergy 
List\  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  ^has  been  mistaken  for 
Ff,  which  is  absurd  *. 

Biform  digraphs^  Ac.  The  origin  of  the  modern  E.  Uk 
for  €€k  i^^ckeH)  is  curious.  It  is  due  to  the  constant  con- 
fusion in  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  between  the  letters  e 
and  A  which  are  frequendy  indistinguishable;  so  that  tck 
came  to  be  misread  as  fch,  Trrwhitt  actually  prints  wrekhe^ 
/itclh  in  his  edition  of  the  Cant.  Tales,  11.  7645-6 ;  yet  all 
the  Six-text  MSS.  have  either  H)rcct  hf.  fccche,  OTwrerhe.  fcche. 
It  is  just  this  manipulation  of  IMSS.  wliicli  makes  u  so  diffi- 
cult for  a  reader  to  form  just  ideas.  Everything  has  to  be 
tested,  when  (as  in  many  old,  and  some  modem  editions) 
editors  cannot  be  trusted,  and  frequently  conceive  it  to 
be  their  first  duty  to  misrepresent  the  spellings  of  their 
MS.  authorities.  However,  the  result  is,  that  kh  is  now 
the  accepted  way  of  writing  ech  (^ehch),  and  this  fact 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  etymolopy.  In  words 
containing  tch,  the  /  is  unoriginal,  and  as  the  erh  is  due  to 
an  older  cc,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  the  A.  S.  forms 

'  * Myne  fidre kcitt';  P.  Plowmmn,  C 
*  InitiAl/«^;  diadbre  Ff^M^^* 
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are  wreccai/eccan\  as  Is  the  case«  As  to  ssk^  Caiton  has 
ahasshid      aiashshtd^  1.  52),  but  t}Oth  sch  and  ssh  finally 

^ve  way  to  sh,  which  is  now  never  doubled.  So  also,  when 
]?  was  disused,  the  compound  forms  ////  and  //////  soon  gave 
way  to  ///,  which  is  now  never  doubled*. 

Initial  combinaiiom.  These  are  little  altered;  for  ex- 
amples, see  the  Glossary  to  Specimens  of  Eng.,  pt,  iil.  But, 
as  the  initial  k  was  less  used,  except  before  r,  1,  n,  and>,  the 
combinations  A/,  kr  and  skr  gave  tiray  to  cr,  and  scr;  also 
sk  gave  way  to  sc,  except  before  i,  and  y»  Stl  disappears, 
though  we  still  find  the  archaic  spelling  selemder  in  Spenser, 
F.  Q.  iii.  I.  47,  which  was  probably  copied  from  Chaucer. 
Si/ir  occurs  in  Gawain  Dougla.s,  but  soon  gave  way  to  skr. 
Fn  disappears.  Wl  disappears  entirely,  having  always  been 
rare;  yet  we  may  remember  that  the  modem  K  lap^  in  the 
sense  to  wrap  or  enfold,  is  the  M.£.  wktppm^  and  that  it  is 
this  form  wlap  (=  older  wraf)  which  explains  the  words  «»- 
vehp^  dt'vdop^  i.  e.  to  en^lap,  dt-wlap. 

Final  ttmhinalwns.  These  will  be  discussed  when  we 
come  lo  the  next  century. 

§  300.  Even  from  the  above  slight  skrteh,  which  does 
not  include  all  the  details,  we  can  begin  to  understand  how 
the  modem  system  of  spelling  grew  up.  We  had,  first  of  all, 
an  AngU>^axon  system  of  spelling,  largely  phonetic  and 
intended  to  be  wholly  so,  founded  upon  a  Latin  model,  and 
free  from  eQonologtcal  crazes.  Next,  an  Early  English  sys- 
tem, also  phonetic,  as  far  as  die  imperfect  symbols  would 
allow ;  but  some  confusion  was  introduced  by  the  facL  that, 
whilst  slight  changes  were  croing  on  in  the  j^ronunciation, 
very  material  changes  were  bemg  made  in  the  symbols  em- 
ployed. £arly  English  was  written  out  by  scribes  who  had 

^  This  fmmt  my  ilielf  be  iasfUUm\wat  FHek  ia  the  Supplement  to 
tiie  MGOod  edition  of  my  Dicticosfy;  but  this  Is  another  matter*  I  still 

have  my  doabts  about  it. 

*  W  c  >^ti1l  write  Matthtw  (Gk.  Mar^oc).  thoogh  Matkiw  and 
Mai  hew i  occur  as  saxnames. 
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been  previously  trained  to  write  out  Anglo-French;  and  thus 
the  French  (or  Franco-Latin)  system  of  symbols  gradually 

took  ihe  place  of  the  older  Celto-Latin  system.  Two 
defects  of  the  Early  English  system  may  be  especially 
pointed  out,  viz.  the  confusion,  in  writing,  beu^een  ihe  close 
and  open  a,  and  between  the  close  and  open  e.  Thus  the 
A.  S.  brad  (pron,  broad)  came  to  be  pronounced  as  mod.  E. 
broody  whilst  it  was  spelt  brood  or  brod^\  and  the  A.S.  g6t 
(pron.  giMS^  riming  with  doU)  came  to  be  spelt  gaos  or  gos^ 
though  its  pronunciation  was  not  altered.  Once  more,  the 
A.  S.  sd^  sea,  came  to  be  spelt  see,  without  much  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  E.£.  m  being:  pronounced  with  the  open 
^,  Le.  Uke  ihc  e  in  ere.  At  the  same  imie  Liic  A.  S.  sptd,  speed, 
became  E.  E.  speed,  with  the  close  sound  of  i.e.  the  sound 
of  F.  /  in  or  not  unlike  the  mod.  E.  spade,  in  which  uic 
apparent  a  is  really  a  diphthong,  composed  of  E.  e  followed  by 
short  i.  Thus  t>oth  the  long  o  and  long  e  in  £.  E.  had  (at 
least)  two  distinct  values ;  a  confusion  which  lasted  through- 
out the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Bftddle- 
English  period  introduced  other  changes  and  uncertainties; 
abc^e  all,  the  loss  of  the  final  ^  In  the  fifteenth  century  caused 
great  confusion,  and  even  gave  rise,  as  has  been  shewn,  to 
the  mod.  K.  device  of  denoting  a  long  vowel  by  employing  a 
final  €  after  a  ctMisoaant.  Still,  the  great  aim  of  the  spelling 
was,  as  before,  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
Numerous  Anglo-French  words  (i.e.  words  current  in  the 
Norman  dialect  as  it  was  developed  in  England)  had  been 
introduced  into  English  at  various  times;  at  first  slowly^  but 
from  the  time  of  Edward  1.  the  stream  set  in  steadily,  and 
conlmued  long.  These  words  were  introduced  with  the 
Anglo-Frendi  spelling,  to  which  the  English  spelling  of  the 
time  had  been  absimiiuieii.    Accordingly,  they  came  in  ai 

^  The  loM  ctf  the  A  S.  accents  (oied  to  mark  long  vowdt)  took  away 
the  iBeaos  of  distinguishing  length;  we  find  Arwdf,  bfoad  (with  9  long)» 
aiid/0itf,gad  (with  ^fboct).  This  was  another  totuce  of  troaUc 
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first  in  an  unaltered  and  phonetic  fonn»  bat  in  course  of 
time  the  spelling  of  snch  words  indicated  their  sound  with 

less  accuracy.  It  would  l)c  difficult  lo  sa)'  at  what  period 
we  again  began  to  borrow  French  words  from  France  itself, 
but  it  is  most  likely  that  when  the  home-supply  of  French 
words  began  to  fail,  the  foreign  supply  began  to  be  drawn 
upon,  perhaps  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  I  suppose  that  we 
have  never  ceased  to  borrow  French  words  from  abroad  ever 
since.  It  makes  a  material  difference,  because  the  Anglo- 
French  had  ways  of  its  own,  and  exhibits  carious  points  of 
difference  from  the  French  of  Tans  ^  By  was-  of  example, 
take  the  word  adage,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  earUer  than 
1548,  according  to  Murray's  Dictionary.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  French  word,  but  will  hardly  be  found  in  Anglo*French. 

§  aoi.  Just  at  the  time  when  otur  spelling  was  already 
becoming  very  faulty,  the  invention  of  printing  came  in,  and 
surely^  but  not  immediately,  retarded  all  further  emendation ; 
so  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  the  power  of 
making  any  material  improvement  was  practically  gone. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer^;  of  that  period  had  the  courage  to 
make  at  least  two  coiibidcrable  improvements,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  shew  how  they  might  have  been  made,  if  the  system  had 
been  carried  out  with  perfect  accuracy*  They  became  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  confusion,  just  above  mentioned^  between 
the  close  and  open  0  and  the  close  and  open  and  en- 
deavoured to  employ  the  symbols  oa  (or  oe,  if  final)  as  distinct 
from  00^  and  eu  ai>  distinct  from  ee^  in  order  to  remedy  it.  The 
symbol  oa  was,  practically,  a  new  one,  though  it  is  found 
occasionaUy  in  the  thirteenth  century  ^   It  was  now  used 

*  Thus  convey  is  fiom  Anglo-French  convcier^  but  cpmJOy  from  F. 
comwyer  (as  it  is  spelt  la  Cotgrave).  The  M.  £.  adj.  vein,  from  Anglo> 
Fmeh  viim^  hat  been  alteied  to  cwAi,  ia  ocdcr  to  intiaaate,  ftlidy,  that 
it  was  borrowed  firom  Faiisiaa  vain, 

'  '  Heo  lei  toe  prisone  vow  >iiMad  )er  and  mtart*  Le.  She  Uy  in 
prison  4000  years  and  iBore;  Aaooi  Riwle,  p*  54»  L  9.  Esanplet 
axe  somewhat  rare. 

vou  I.  y 
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for  the  open  ^,  as  in  mod.  £.  hr^d^  the  only  word  now  left 
with  the  old  sound  of  oa.  As  our  ^r^^  is  from  A.  S.  brdd^  this 
spelling  oa  is  properly  found  in  words  which  have  d  in  A.  S. ; 
see  the  examples  m  J  42'.  The  symbol  ta  is  hardly  ever 
found  (if  at  all)  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  we  have  seen, 
in  §  899,  that  Caxton  has  peaSy  i.e.  peace,  in  place  of  the  M.I» 
from  the  Anglo-French  pet*.  This  symbol  was  now 
Qsed  to  express  the  open  as  in for  BLR  mt.  It  will  be 
found  that  mod.  £.  words  containing  ta  commonly  answer 
to  A.  S.  words  containing  d<x  4a  (see  §§  48,  49) ;  whilst  m 
commonly  answers  to  A.  S.  /  or  A  (see  §§43,  50).  Another 
improvement,  lowaida  ihe  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  getting  rid  of  the  excessive  use  of  v  for  /,  so  common 
in  Caxton ;  so  that  the  word  his  was  no  longer  hys^  but 
returned  to  the  early  A.  S.  form.  We  may  also  remark  that 
the  use  of  ie  became  more  common.  As  regards  consonant^ 
the  symbols  |  and  entirely  disappear;  $€k  and  uh  aic 
now  always  jA;  iU  is  commonly  €ck  is  always  Uh^  and 
dge  is  used  for  gge  or  the  soimd  of  final  yy,  as  ^«  is  for  the 
final /  Initbd  gh  is  needlessly  written  for  g  in  ghastly,  ghost, 
gherkin^  ;  also  in  a-^Jiast.  See  fuilUcr  ui  §  299  above,  aiid 
in  §  302  below. 

§  302.  The  loss  of  the  final  e  occasioned  several  additions 
to  the  number  of  final  combinations  of  letters.  Thus  the 
M.£.  barre\  a  bar,  was  dissyllabic ;  but  nfter  it  became  a 
monosyllable,  it  dropped  not  only  the  final  e,  but  the  r  pie- 
ceding  it ;  the  word  is  no  longer  Aor-W,  but  bar*  Henoe 
the  plural  is  no  longer  b^res^  but  bart*  Similarly  iMet 
became  hibs,  and  we  have  a  new  combination  1m»  not  found 
in  M.  £.  Similarly  arket^  the  pi.  of  ark,  became  arks ;  arc^  a 
late  form,  has  the  pi.  arcs  \  beddes,  the  pi.  of  bed,  became  beds ; 

*  The  final  oe  occurs  for  oa  (  A..S.  <i)  in  doe,  foe,  roe,  sloe,  toi^  tkroc^ 
wotf  misiUtoe.    But  in  shoe  better  ihoo^  it  aobwers  to  A.S.  6. 

*  Here  thesis  ofsoKevM,  vis.  to  thew  that  thesis  htid.  AgkmM 
li  feoiMl  ia  Soottith  as  early  u  1435,  bnt  did  not  become  genenl  till 
«fteri700,  <riM(/iifroiBFeis.^3M|adeiiioa. 
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Joggcs^  the  pi.  of  dog^  became  dog^  \  formes,  pi.  of fimty  be- 
came forms ;  innes,  pi.  of  inn,  became  inns  ;  and  the  M.  E. 
gabt'es  htcsimt  galknvs.  The  insertion  of  h  into  the  M.K. 
(kttf^  doute^  brought  about  the  false  forms  debt^  doubi\  a 
matler  which  is  explained  in  the  next  section.  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  none  of  the  following  final  combinations 
are  used  in  the  M.£.  period :  ba  M;  on  gi  nui  sbs 
WB.  Farther,  final  ngi,  are  only  fiMind^  in  M.£.»  in 
unaccented  syllables,  such  as  rihtmekt  pL  of  Hbtmi^  a  ribald, 
eaitifs,  pi.  of  caHi/if,  Plowman,  C.  ai.  97),  lordings,  pi.  of 
lording^  a  gentleman.  Oihcr  modern  endings  are  the  ze  in 
maze  (M.  E.  mase),  the  dze  in  adze^  itvt^ue  in  tongue,  catalogue, 
the  h  in  rajah,  shah,  ^c. 

i  dOd.  So  far  we  have  only  dealt  with  the  spelling  from  a 
phonetic  point  of  view.  The  old  spelling  was,  in  the  main, 
very  strictly  etymological,  because  it  was  so  mcmtctousiy^. 
In  striving  to  be  phonetic,  our  ancestors  kept  op  the  history 
of  words,  and  recorded,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  them  from  time  to  time.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century'  an  entirely  new  idea  was  for  the  first  time 
started,  and  jtrobably  took  its  rise  from  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  introduced  the  study  of  Greek,  and  brought  classical 
words,  and  with  them  a  classical  mode  of  spelling,  to  the 
front ;  a  movement  which  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the 
spelling  was  all  the  while  becoming  less  phonetic  This  new 
idea  involved  the  attempt  to  be  comscumfy  etymological,  i.  e. 
10  reduce  the  spdltng  of  English  words,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
an  exact  conformity  m  oiUmard  appearance  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  words  from  which  they  were  borrowed.  But  it 
was  only  possible  to  do  this  with  a  portion  of  tlie  language. 

*  CoDfcions  attempts  at  etymology  fometitiies  produced  rather  queer 
results.  Thus  the  M.  Y..femeU  was  turned  into female^  obviously  became 

flMn  fancied  it  must  hnve  some  connection  with  male. 

'  See  Max  Miiller's  I^tnres  on  Ijinguage,  Ser.  IT.  lect.  6.  He 
instances  the  works  of  Perioo  (1557)1  ^uichard  (1606^,  and  II.  E&tienne 
(1566). 
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It  was  easy  to  do  this  where  words  were  actually  boirowed 

fnm  Aose  languages,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  sudi  a 
verb  as  to  tolerate^  which  was  now  spelt  with  one  /  in  order 
to  conform  it  in  outward  apptarance  to  the  Lat.  toUrare. 
But  the  words  of  native  English  or  Scandinavian  origin  were 
less  tractable,  for  which  reason  our  writers^  wisely  enough, 
commonly  let  them  alone.  There  remained  words  of  French 
origin,  and  these  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the 
pedants,  who  were  anything  but  scholars  as  regarded  Old 
French.  For  example,  the  Lat.  ddfUa  had  become  the  O.F. 
and  M.  E.  dttk^  b>  assimiladon  of  the  ^  to  /  in  the  contracted 
form  deVta,  precisely  as  it  became  detla  in  Italian.  The 
mod.  F.  and  ihc  lialian  have  the  forms  dtite  and  detia  still. 
But  in  llie  sixteemh  century  the  disease  of  so-called  'etymo- 
logical '  spelling  had  attacked  the  French  language  as  well  as 
the  English,  and  there  was  a  craze  for  rendering  such  ety* 
mology  evidtnt  to  the  eye.  Consequently,  the  O.  F.  detU  was 
recast  in  the  form  debUf  and  the  M.£.  ^ik  was  re-spelt  dM 
or  debi  in  the  same  way.  Hence  we  actually  find  in  Cot- 
grave's  F.  Diet,  the  entry:  ^Dtbk^  a  debt*  Another  word 
similarly  treated  was  the  O.F.  and  M.E.  douie;  and  ac- 
cordingly  Cotgrave  gives  ^  DoubU^  a  doubt.'  The  mod.  F. 
has  gone  back  to  the  original  O.  F.  spellings  d^ite,  doiUe  ;  but 
we,  in  our  ignorance,  have  retained  the  d  in  dou^t,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  dare  to  sound  it  The  rackers  of  our 
orthography '  no  doubt  trusted,  and  with  some  reason,  to  the 
popular  ignorance  of  the  older  and  truer  spelling,  and 
event  has  justified  their  expectation;  for  we  have  oontmoed 
to  insert  the  ^  in  doM  and  del/  (properly  and  dt/^  to  the 
present  day,  and  there  is  doubdess  a  large  majority  among 
us  who  believe  such  spellings  to  be  correct !   So  easy  is  it 

'  '  Such  rackets  of  our  orthography,  as  to  apeak  dout  fine,  when  he 
th<iQld  1*7  dfftide ;  dti,  when  he  iboiild  pnoamot  dtU* ;  L.  1.  U  t.  i. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  pedant  Holofemes  j  mget  people  imegiBe 
it  wci  the  opinion  of  Shakeipeaie  t 
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for  writers  to  be  misled  by  paying  too  great  a  regard  to 
Latin  spelling,  and  so  few  there  are  who  are  likely  to  take 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  all  the  historical  facts. 

Most  curious  of  ail  is  the  fate  of  the  word  fault.  In  O.  F. 
and  M.  E.  it  is  always  faute^  but  the  sixteenth  century  turned  it 
into  Y./amUe,  £.  fntU^  hy  the  insertion  of  L  For  all  that,  the 
/  often  remained  mute,  so  that  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pope  it  was  stili  mute  for  him,  as  is  shewn  by  his  riming  it 
with  91^/1/  (Eloisa  to  Abelard,  185,  Essay  on  Man,  L  69); 
with  thought  (Essay  on  Criticism,  422,  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  ii. 
73);  and  with  /iz//^^/ (Moral  i^says,  iCp.  ii.  112).  But  the 
persistent  presentation  of  the  letter  /  to  the  eye  has  prevailed 
at  last,  and  we  now  invariably  sound  it  in  English,  whilst  in 
French  it  has  become  faute  once  more.  The  object  no  doubt 
was  to  inform  us  that  the  F,/atUe  is  ultimately  derived  from 
Latin  faiUrei  but  this  does  not  seem  so  fxt  lieyond  the  scope 
of  human  intelligence  that  so  much  pahis  need  have  been 
taken  to  record  the  discovery  ^  Another  curious  ^sification 
is  that  of  the  M.  £.  vHaHles,  O.  F.  m'iaiUes,  from  Lat  vkiuaKa, 
I  iie  not  very  difficult  discovery  of  the  etymology  of  this  word 
was  hailed  with  such  delight  that  it  was  at  once  transformed 
into  F.  victuailks  and  E.  victuals',  see  Cotgrave.  For  all 
that,  the  M.  E.  vitailks  was  duly  shortened,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, to  viUUSf  precisely  as  M.  E.  batatlles  was  shortened 
to  baitUt ;  and  viiiUsii  still  remains,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Swift,  in  his  Polite  Conversation,  has  dared  to  spell  it  so ;  and 
our  comic  writers  are  gbd  to  do  the  same. 

The  form  of  the  word  aduance  records  a  ludicrous  error 
in  etymology.  The  older  form  was  avance,  in  which  the 
prefix  av-  is  derived  from  the  F.  av  which  arose  from  the  Latin 
(1^,  Unfortunately,  a-  was  supposed  to  represent  the  French 
a  which  arose  from  the  I^tin  ad,  and  this  Latin  ad  was 

'  Similarly,  the  O.  F.  aiid  M.  E  pout^  became  F.  imttu  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  hence  E  vauli.  But  in  falcon^  M.  E  faucon,  the  /  is 
comnwly  ff^oitd;  we  My  frntm,  and  onght  toqpeU  it  ta 
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actotUy  introduced  into  the  written  form,  after  which  the 

d  came  to  be  sounded.  If  then  the  prefix  adv-  in  adv-anct 
can  be  said  to  represent  anything,  it  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present a  Latin  prefix  adbA  It  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  make  a  list  of  all  the  similar  vagaries  of  the  Tudor 
remodellers  of  our  spelling,  who  were  doubtless  proud 
of  their  work  and  convinced  that  they  were  displacing  great 
erudition.  Yet  their  method  was  extremeljr  incomplete,  as  k 
was  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself.  After  reducing  the  word 
tnUirak  to  ioUraie,  they  ought  to  have  altered  follie  to  /ohe,  as 
the  latter  is  the  French  form ;  bm  this  they  never  did.  They 
should  likewise  have  altered  inalUr  to  mater^  since  there  is 
only  one /in  tlie  \j3X.  materia  \  but  this  they  never  did.  Thev 
had  goi  hold  of  a  false  principle^  and  did  no{  afinnpf  to  carry  ii 
mU  consisUmiiy,  So  much  ilie  better,  or  our  spelling  would 
have  been  even  worse  than  it  is  now,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal. 

§  804.  I  believe  that  the  stupidity  of  the  pedantic  method 
which  I  have  just  described  is  very  little  understood;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  most  Englishmen,  owing  to  an  ex- 
cessive study  of  the  classics  as  compared  with  English  (the 
history  of  which  is  neglected  to  an  almost  incredible  and 
ifc'holly  sli  uiiclcba  extent),  actually  sympuihi>e  uiiii  the  pedants. 
But  the  error  of  their  attempt  will  be  apparent  to  any  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  think  over  the  matter  with  a  little  care. 
Their  object  was,  irrespectively  of  the  sound,  to  render  the 
etymology  obviouSi  not  to  the  «ar,  but  to  the  ;  and  hence 
the  modem  system  of  judging  of  the  spelling  of  words  by  the 
eye  onfy^.  There  is  now  only  one  rule»  a  rule  which  is  often 
carefully  but  foolishly  concealed  from  learners,  vtz.  to  go 
entirely  by  the  look  of  a  word,  and  to  spell  it  as  we  have  seen 
it  spelt  in  bouks.  If  we  do  this,  we  hug  ourselves  in  the 
belief  that  we  are  spelling  'correctly,'  a  bciiet  which  even 
good  scholars  entertain.  Certainly  the  pedants  put  several 
^  This  Cwcis»  an  llael(  a  Utter  Miireoa  the  whole  i^sl^ 
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words  right,  as  they  thought;  but  their  knowledge  was  shght. 
They  let  the  pure  English  and  Scamimavian  words  alone  ; 
and  as  we  have  seen,  they  mended  (as  they  thought)  the 
spellings  of  French  words,  not  by  comparison  with  old 
French,  which  might  have  been  justified,  but  by  comparison 
with  Latin  and  Greek  only;  and  they  were  frequently  misled 
by  the  fancy  that  Latin  was  derived,  in  its  entirety,  from 
Greek.  Thus  they  fimded  that  the  Lat  mUhm  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  accordmgly  altered  its  spelling  to 
ifhfa.  Hence,  even  in  English,  we  have  to  commemorate 
and  immortalise  this  blunder  by  wriiinc;  syhan.  They  seem 
to  have  had  a  notion  that  the  Lat.  s/t/us  was  derived,  of  all 
things,  from  the  (ireek  trrCXop,  a  pillar,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient,  we  must  suppose,  as  a  writing  imple- 
ment ;  the  fact  being  that  s/t7us  and  inrwXot  have  no  etymo> 
logical  connectioii.  This  blunder  we  commemoiate  by 
writing  s/yU,  We  display  our  knowledge  of  Latin  by  ofken 
writing  (yro  (for  Lat  /nrp) ;  and  of  Greek  by  often  writing 
Syrm  (for  Gk.  vtiplip).  The  notion  of  Gnecising  words 
extended  even  to  the  old  verbs  in  -tse.  Forgetting  that  the 
majority  of  ihese  were  borrowed  from  French  verbs  la  -I's^r, 
our  printers  have  subaUtuted  the  ending  -tse,  merely  because 
the  F.  sutlix  -ts£r  represented  a  Lat.  suffix  -izan^  imitated 
from  the  Gk.  -iCtuf.  Nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  still  believe 
in  the  excellence  of  the  use  of  this  -ize^.  as  a  mark  of  eru- 
dition and  scholarship.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  viciuals  and 
dtii  and  iouhi  and  /atiiit  already  noticed ;  and  shews  how 
hastily  false  notions  can  be  caught  up,  and  how  tenaciously 
they  are  held.  It  is  extremely  amusing  to  see  that  the 
mending  of  spelling  only  extends  to  words  of  cdsy  dcrivaiion. 
Thus  we  write  paroxysm  because  it  is  uhinialely  from  tiiC 
Gk*  wapo$voii6s,  though  paroxism  would  be  really  better, 

'  From  a  pk»fuiu  point  of  view,  -iu  h&s  much  to  commend  it.  This 
maket  its  adoption  all  the  moie  exttaoidiiMuy,  fat  modem  English 
ftbhoit  an  J  bdkf  is  the  Mr. 
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because,  as  a  fact,  we  borroAved  it  rather  from  the  F.  par- 
oxismc  than  directly.  But  we  ought,  by  the  same  rule,  to 
write  anemysm,  if  we  are  to  point  back  to  the  Gk*  amitfna^ 
Yet  the  usual  qielling  simply  because  the  ety- 

mology is  less  obvious,  and  the  eye  remains,  accordingly, 
unshocked.  We  write  uimct  because  of  its  connection  with 
the  Latin  sden/ia;  and  for  this  reason  some  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  siruck  with  the  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the 
silent  c  after  s,  admiringly  copied  it  in  such  words  as  sa/e^y 
sctiuaiion\  and  scent.  The  etymology  of  the  two  former  was, 
however,  so  obvious  that  the  habit  fell  into  disuse;  but  the 
etymology  of  ueni  was  less  obvious,  and  so  we  write  semi  still  1 
What,  again,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  final  «r  in  the  word 
longite^  as  if  it  must  needs  be  conformed  to  the  F.  langml 
But  when  once  introduced,  it  of  course  remained,  because 
none  but  scholars  of  Anglo-Saxon  could  know  iu  etymolog)'. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  numerous  anomalies 
which  the  disastrous  attempt  to  make  etymology  7'tstble  has 
introduced.  Yet  this  is  the  valueless  system  which  is  so 
much  lauded  by  all  who  have  made  no  adequate  study  of  the 
true  history  of  our  language.  But  before  lecapitulating  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
changes  in  our  spelling  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

§  306.  iiroadly  stated,  the  changes  in  our  spelling  since 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  are  remarkably  few  and  unimpor- 
tant, especially  if  considered  with  reference  to  the  numerous 
changes  that  had  taken  place  previously.  A  specimen  of 
Shakespearian  spelling  has  already  been  given  at  pi  i,  and  an 

»  '  Site,  or  Scite:  Sec  ;  Phillips,  World  of  Words  (1706). 

a  *  1  rni:^ht  also  note  miny  fnlse  spellings  in  particular  words,  as 
tongtu  for  iunt^,  she  for  shee,  sttiuaie  for  situate,  which  is  bat  lately  come 
op,  and  hath  no  appcaraace  with  reason,  the  Latine  word  being  xiViu, 
without  any  Sctnt  ion  smi,  signifying  a  iindl  or  Mvoor,  whidi  writ- 
ing  is  also  but  lately  intfodiiced,  and  bath  no  matt  gronnd  than  the 
former,  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  comes  bdng  stniw*'^l'6^i ;  J« 
Ray,  CoUectioii  oT  English  Words^      p.  168b 
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analysis  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  spelling  oi  that  passage 
will  suffice. 

{a)  We  have  wisely  discarded  the  long  s  (f),  and  substi- 
tuted V  for  n  in  Douif  and  u  {oivm  vp.  These  are  manifest 
improvements.   So  also  is  the  modern  use  of  1  and  / 

{I)  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mark  substantiveSy  snch 
as  *  Lambe'  or  *Doue'  or  'Priefi,'  by  the  use  of  a  capiul  letter. 
This  enables  us  to  mark  proper  names,  sach  as  *  Lucendo '  or 
*  Katherine/  by  usinii:  'i-  capital  letter,  and  to  dispense  with 
the  necessily  for  rnarkincr  them  by  the  use  of  italics. 

(r)  We  have  cut  oft  the  idle  final  e  in  very  many  words, 
such  as  lambt^/ooU^  shouldt\  aske^  booke,  againe,  tooke,  cuffe, 
dmvne ;  but  we  retain  the  final  e  in  loift  and  ialu^  to  shew 
the  length  of  the  vowels. 

Such  improvements  are  sensible,  but  they  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  printers,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  to  vnM  varying  forms.  In  doing  this,  they 
have  made  at  least  two  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  the  final 
e  should  have  been  dropped  in  have,  give,  dove^  shove^  and  all 
words  in  which  ve  follows  a  short  vowel ;  or,  in  other  words, 
V  should  have  been  allowed,  like  any  other  consonant,  to 
stand  as  a  final  letter ;  ?ee  p  317,  note  t.  In  the  second  place, 
a  double  ft  when  final,  should  have  been  reduced  to  a  single  /. 
There  was  no  reason  for  treating  /  differently  from  other 
letters.  If  we  write  eab^  bad^  bag,  Ac,  we  ought  to  write 
sfi/,  cuf,  tify  Ac.  The  present  rule  is  that  f  final  must  always 
be  doubled  except  in  if  and  of\  the  latter  being  sounded  as 
ov.  However,  the  printers  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
forms  of  words  to  a  nearly  uniform  standarti ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  how  long  it  took  them  to  do  so.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  book  in  which  the  spelling  is  perfectly 
uniform  throughout  much  earlier  than  about  1690^  Practi- 

^  I  have  ft  copy  of  tiie  Hittmj  of  Britain,  bj  John  Hilton,  printed 
in  169$,  in  which  the  tpelling  is  MMnetiBies  vaiiable.  Hh  aad  kt  occnr 
00  the  tune  page  (jk  43). 
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cally,  the  present  spelling  is  iik-ntical,  in  all  important 
particulars,  with  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  in  all 
tint  is  most  essential,  >^'ith  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  retarding  and  petrifying  influence  of  printing  upon  die 
representative  forms  of  words  soon  became  snpreine»  and 
pievented  any  great  alteration. 

Meanwhile,  the  changes  in  our  ever-shifting  prononciatioffi 
became  still  more  marked,  and  we  now  constaiiily  spell 
with  one  vowel  and  pronounce  another.  Abate  is  no  longer 
sounded  with  long  a,  i.  e.  with  the  a  in  father ^  but  with  iong 
e,  viz.  the  sound  of  the  ee  in  G.  BieL  Beet  is  no  longer 
sounded  with  the  long  ^  of  the  G.  Bi€t,  but  with  the  long 
i  of  luL  or  G.  Biem ;  and  so  on.  We  still  retain  much 
of  the  Elizabethan  spelling,  which  even  at  that  period  was 
retrospective,  with  a  Victorian  pronunciation.  From  all  dns 
it  follows  that  all  our  spelling  is  extremel}  archaic  ,  and  refers 
to  pronunciations  of  many  centuries  ago,  some  forms  being 
more  archaic  than  others.  If  then  we  want  to  know  why  any 
word  is  spelt  as  it  is,  we  can  only  tell  this  by  knowing 
ilt  whoU  kuimy.  When  we  know  this,  whm  we  have  ascer- 
tained all  its  changes  of  form  and  sound,  and  the  reasons  for 
all  its  changes  of  form,  we  can  then  tell  exactly  what  has 
happened.  The  labour  of  doing  this  for  every  word  in  the 
language  is  of  course  enormous,  Iiut  even  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lending  facts,  such  as  may  eubily  be  acquire<l, 
will  explain  the  iorms  of  many  thousand  words,  and  enable 
the  student  to  detect  such  exceptional  forms  as  have  been 
produced  by  intentional  meddling.  The  chief  points  to  re- 
member are :  (i)  that  our  present  spelling  is  archaic ;  (a)  that 
spelling  was  at  first  purely  phonetic,  and  afterwards  partiaDy 
so,  down  to  A.D.  1500  or  1550  ;  (3)  that,  after  this,  the  new 
principle  set  in,  of  rendering  the  etymology  visible  to  the  eye 
in  tile  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  and  of  respelling  easy 
French  words  according  to  their  Latin  originals ;  and  (4)  that 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  pronunciation. 
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since  the  time  when  the  spelling  became  practically  fixed,  are 
more  violent  than  those  of  earlier  periods. 

§  SO6.  As  ihc  btory  has  inevitably  been  a  long  one,  and 
abounds  with  minute  details  (many  of  which  I  have  been 
compelled,  by  a  sense  of  proportion,  to  omit),  I  now  briefly 
recapitulate  the  chief  points  in  it,  so  that  the  reader  may  the 
more  easOy  gra^  some  of  the  main  principles. 

(i)  The  Celtic  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman ; 
and  the  Anglo*Saxon  from  the  Celtic,  but  with  a  few 

(«)  The  A.S.  pronunciation  agreed  with  that  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  Romans,  in  many  important  particulars, 
e^>ecially  in  the  sounds  of  a,  ^,  1,  0^  u.  The  sp*  llin^  was 
meant  to  be  purely  phonetic,  and  was  fairly  correct.  Accents 
were  employed  to  denote  vowel-length. 

(3)  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  some  sounds 
altered,  but  the  spelling  was  sdll  to  a  great  extent  phonetic, 
as  it  was  meant  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  Anglo-French 
words  were  introduced  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  arul  the 
Anglo-Saxon  symlK)Is  were  gradually  replaced  by  French 
ones.  The  language  was,  in  fact,  re-spclt  by  Anglo-French 
scribes,  who  employed  a  modified  form  of  the  Roman 
a^}|iabet  The  accents  employed  to  mark  long  vowels  dis- 
appear, and  the  vowels  tf,  ^,  and  0  are  sometimes  doubled. 

(4)  In  the  fourteenth  century,  further  changes  were  intro- 
duced, and  phonetic  accuracy  of  representation  was  still  further 
impaired.  A  list  of  the  symbols  then  in  use  is  given  in 
§  291,  P-  307- 

(5)  About  A.D.  1400,  the  sound  of  final  -f,  already  lost  in 
the  North,  was  lost  in  the  Midland  dialect  also.  When  it  re- 
mains (as  In  hnU^^  It  no  longer  forms  a  distinct  syllable,  but 
is  employed  to  denote  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
Final  "tn  commonly  became  final  -e,  and  followed  its  fortunes. 
Final  ^td  and  -is  lingered  as  distinct  syllables.  Consonants 
were  doubled  alter  a  short  vowel  in  many  words,  especially 
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if  the  old  single  consonant  was  followed  by  ^,  as  in  hiiitr  for 
hi'ier)  but  the  rule  was  capriciously  applied. 

(6)  1  he  invention  of  printing  beg  in  to  petrify  the  forms 
of  words,  and  retarded  useful  changes.  The  use  of  final  e  in 
the  wrong  place,  as  in  ranne  for  ran^  t>ccame  extremely 
common  ;  and  the  use  of y  for  i  was  carried  to  excess. 

(7)  After  A.D.  1500,  a  new  system  of  so-called  'etymo- 
logical' spelling  arose,  which  was  only  applied  to  a  portiem 
of  the  language.  French  words  were  often  ignorantly  altered^ 
in  order  to  render  their  Latin  origin  more  obvious  to  the  eye. 
The  open  and  close  sounds  of  long  0  were  distinguished 
by  writing  oa  (or  oe,  if  final)  and  o(> ;  tlie  open  and  close 
sounds  of  long  e  were  distinguished  by  writing  ea  and  ee. 
New  final  combinations  are  found,  of  which  bs^  cs,  ds^/s^^gs^ 
mSy  and  bi  are  the  most  remarkable. 

(8)  English  spelling,  after  1500,  was  governed  by  two  oon- 
flicting  principles,  via.  the  phmuHct  which  chiefly  concerned 
popular  words  (Le.  the  oldest  and  commonest  woids  in 
popukr  use),  and  the  so-called  ' e^nnolegical*  which  chiefly 
concerned  kamed  words  (i.  e.  words  derived  from  Greek  and 
Latin).  The  former  apj  caled  to  the  ear.  the  latter  to  the 
eye.  Neither  of  these  princijjles  was  coiibistendy  carried  out, 
and  the  ignorant  meddlesomeness  of  the  latter  introduced 
many  false  forms. 

(9)  The  changes  in  spelling  since  1600  are  comparathfely 
trifling,  and  are  chiefly  due  to  the  printers,  who  aimed  at 
producing  a  complete  uniformity  of  spelling,  which  was  prac- 
tically accomplished  shortly  before  1700.  The  modem  use 
of  i  and  u  as  vowels,  and  that  of  j  and  v  as  consonants,  are 
real  unprovements. 

(10)  The  changes  in  pronunciation  since  idoo  are  great, 
especially  in  the  vowel-sounds ;  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Sweet.  Practically,  we  retain  a  Tudor  system  of  symbols 
with  a  Victorian  pronunciation,  for  which  it  is  ill  fitted 

*  Dt^ftf  tboogli  found  in  If     woe  by  nomeiiit  conmoa;  aoe  313. 
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( 1 1 )  The  net  result  is  that,  in  order  to  understand  modem 
English  spelling,  every  word  must  be  examined  separately, 
and  its  whole  history  traced.  We  must  know  all  its  changes, 
both  in  form  and  sound,  before  we  can  fully  explain  it.  The 
commonest  mistake  is  that  of  supposing  Latin  and  Greek 
words  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  language  dincUy^ 
in  cases  where  history  tells  us  that  they  really  came  to  us 
through  the  Old  French,  and  should  be  allowed,  even  upon 
*  etymological  *  grounds,  to  retain  their  Old  French  spelling. 

The  shortest  deeeription  of  modem  spelling 
is  to  say  that,  epeaking  generally,  it  represents  a 
Victorian  prominciation  of  *  popular »  words  by 
means  of  symbols  imperfectly  adapted  to  an  Eliza- 
bethan pronunoiation ;  the  symbols  themselves 
being  mai2ily  due  to  the  Anglo-fremoh  aoiibee  of 
the  PJantesenel  period,  whoie  eyetem  was  meant 
to  be  phometlo.  It  also  aims  at  suggesting  to  the 
eye  ttie  original  fbnns  of  ^leamed'  voids.  It  is 
thus  governed  by  two  oonflieting  prinoiples,  neither 
of  which,  even  in  its  own  domain,  is  consistently 
carried  out. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


PjBDHrnC  SPBLLIMa 

§  307.  The  prccediiig  invcsli^alion  shews  thai  modern  I'lis;- 
Ifah  spelling  is,  f  rom  a  purely  phonetic  {iouit  of  view,  extremely 
imsatisfactoiy.  Whether  a  phonetic  spelling  should  be  adopted 
ibr  ocdinaiy  use,  is  simply  a  question  of  convenieiice,  and 
ahoukl  be  so  regtided.  Those  who  cannot  deny  that  oar 
speUtng  is  pbonedcallj  bad,  usually  take  up  the  position  tkal 
it  is  '  et>violDgicaL'  A  sufficient  investigation  of  the  kOB 
will  enable  an  unbiassed  mind  to  see  that  It  is,  even  froB 
this  point  of  view,  almost  equally  unsaiibfactory.  Many 
spellings,  such  as  siyiht,  ii-ngue^  sieve,  rhyme,  scent  are  simply 
indefensible;  the  more  nearly  phonetic  spellings  siihe,  tung^ 
ifvv,  rime,  sent  are  at  the  same  time  truer  to  the  original 
form,  which  is  what  is  meant  by '  etymological/  as  the  epithet 
is  commonly  used.  The  only  argument  of  any  weight  and 
force  is  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  will,  at  the  out- 
set, be  attended  with  grave  inconvenience;  which  no  one 
denies,  l  ur  all  that,  ihe  experiment  must  some  day  be  made 
in  good  earnest. 

§  806.  Meanwhile,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  impossible 
U>  explain  pronunciation  on  paper  without  having  recourse 
to  some  well-devised  system  of  phonetic  spelling.  The 
'  glossic '  system  of  Mr,  £llis  has  the  advantage — if  it  be  one 
— of  appealing  to  the  eye.  It  uses  symbols  as  we  are  ac* 
customed  to  use  them;  and  it  has  actually  been  applied,  with 
considerable  i:>LitLC2>ii,  to  the  dwbcnplion  oi  lLc  boundb  u;:>cd  in 
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provincial  English  dialects.  See,  e.  g..  Miss  Jackson's  Shrop- 
shire Glossary,  and  many  of  the  pnblications  of  the  English 

Dialect  Society.  For  English  dialectal  purposes,  numerous 
symbols  are  required  ;  bui  a  small  number  suffice  for  repre- 
senting the  sounds  of  the  ordinary  literary  dialect.  I  now 
quote  p.  9  of  Mr.  Ellis's  tract  on  Glossic  entire.  It  can 
be  learnt  very  quickly,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  exemplify 
the  author's  principle. 
{809. 

•GLOSSIC, 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SPELLING,  INTENDED  TO  BE  USED  CON- 
CURRENTLY  WITH  THE  EXISTING  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY 
IN  ORDER  TO  REMEDY  SOME  OF  ITS  DEI-ECTS,  WITHOUT 
CHANGING  rrS  FORM,  OR  DETRACTING  FROM  ITS  TALVE. 

KEY  TO  ENGLISH  GLOSSIC 

Ahvnys  protmmu  En^tsk   Glossic  characters  as  the  LARGE 

CAPn^AL  letters  are  so^tm^fd  in  ths  following  words,  lohich  are  all  in 
tfu  usual  spellings  fx  <  eft  the  three  underlined ^  nuant for  foot,  then,  rouge. 

bEEt  bait  bAA  cAUl  cOAl  cOOl 
kkIt      nEt      gnAt     nOt       nUt  fUOt 

HEIGHT         FOIL  fOUl  fEUD 

Yea  Way       WHsy  Hay 

Pea    Bee     Toe       Doe      CHest    Jfst  Keep  Oafe 

Fib    Vik     THLw    DHen   Seal      Zeal  ruSH  rouZHk 

BAR    Ring    baRR'ino    Lay   May  Nay  siNG 


f?  v-.rnl  u'h'^Ti  no  vnwcl  rollou.'-,,  and 
modifies  the  preceduig  vowel  form* 
itiK  diphthongs,  as  in  pEBR,  rAIR* 
•OAR.  BOOR,  h£Rb. 
Um  R  for  R'  and  RR  for  RR*,  vhen 
•  vowel  ibUowfc  Movpt  ia  •UatMHiy 
books,  whcfo  Kis  reuifltd. 
ScMnte  th,  ith,  sk,  gA,  bjraliyplMB 

(•)  when  t)ccc>s,iry. 
Read  a  stress  on  the  first  Sl^hMe wlwa 

not  otherwise  directed. 
Mark  stress  by  (*)  after  a  lone  vowel 
9e  ti,  01,  OH,  «u*  «nd  after  ue  fine 
t  figilowmc  •  Aon  vo««L 


Afaric  emphasis  by  (•)  before  a  word. 

Pronounce  rl,  em.  en,  er,  ej,  a,  oY- 
scurcly,  after  the  stress  syllable. 

When  three  or  more  letters  come  to- 
ntbcr  of  which  the  two  yirst  nuty 
Mvm  ft  diignv^       tlum  ai  such. 

Lettert  retain  fheir  usual  luuncs,  and 
alphabetical  arran^emetir. 

Word*  in  cuuomary  or  NOMIC  spell- 
ing occurring  amoiu;  i  .!.( 'iSSIC,  and 
conversely,  Mould  be  underlined  with 
•  wavy  Une  and  ftrinted  with 

apatst  letera,  or  «be  ia  a  diftrttu 
^A»iatlwsar 


Dh!  eer  rikweiis  much  training, 

bifoa  r  it  i/  aibi  too  aprec  slii  iit  im- 
neu't  siiatdic  ov  nound,  dhoa  it  rediii  iits- 
krim'inaits  brand  difcrcnser.  Too  meet 
cihis  difikciti  Glosik  ha/  been  diveided 
'too  paarts,  In^lish  and  Kuni< 
IMii  fiertt  tt  adap'ted  Imit 


Spesitnen  ov  Jngglish  Glosik. 

reitini;  our  riseCvd  moad  ov  speech 
az  wel  az  dhi  auiherr  ov  proanoun*- 
%m%  diksheneriz  eu/hcucli  kontemplait. 
Dhus,  dhi  ft>ar  difthongz  ei,  ni,  ou.  eu, 
aar  striktli  konveri'ihencl  seinz.  and 
pai  noa  heed  too  dhi  grait  varci  iti  ov 
wait  ia  which  at  laest  mam.  ov  dheai 
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aar  habil'cilldipRMBou'nst.  Af!;.il'n,  <-rr,  dhi  dubling  ov  dhi  r  in  dhl  'too  laist 

dir,  Mr,  Mr*,  aar  stil  ritn  widh  rr,  werdz  sikeu'iring  dhi  voakcl  kanilctcr 

«i,  M,  49,  auldhoa'  an  aten'tiv  lisaer  ov  dhi  ferst  r,  and  dhi  tril  ov  dhi 

wil  redUi  ickogndx  m  mineut  anlt^  •ekcad,   and   dhus  di^ting'gwiihiaf 

ni^dheo  in  dhdr  Mnwds.  Too  iuilitait  dhMS  Monds  from  dhoaz  herd  in  Avrw 


retting  wee  mai  eui  rw,  Cf,  tkur-ens.  KonMd'erabl  ekspee*r> 
when  not  under  dhi  »tres,  four  ohoaz  riens  ^  tujes'ts  dhiz  az  a  konvecnient 
obskeu'r  soundz  which  aar  soa  prcva  praktikef  aurthoa'ipi.  Hut  faur  dhi 
lent  in  speech,  dhoa  reprobaitcd  Wi  reprixentai'&hen  ov  deialcku,  wee  re- 
aurthoa'ipi!si&,  and  singk  dhi  disting  k-  kwei'r  a  much  strikter  noatai'shen,  and 
sheo  bitwce'n  t,  and  rr,  under  dhi  Mum  faur  aurthoaep'ikel  diskrip'shen,  aur 
serkcnttcasei.  Aul^oa  dhi  toandt  io  seientif  ik  foanct'ik  disku^h  en,  sum- 
defer,  occur,  deferring,  occur*  thing  stil  moar  painfuoli  mineut.  Too 
ring  may  bee  aulwaix  ritn  whh  tfr,  ferouh  dhis  ii  dhi  aim  ov  Etmivcr'sd 
dhns  iii^t  tkif,  di/^^t^,  tkerrimf.  Gloiik.' 

§810.  This  system  is  open  to  one  grave  objection. 
The  symbols  are  only  intelligible  to  Englishmen  fiving  at 

the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sounds  indicated 
are  slowly  but  surely  shifting,  and  some  of  them  may  be  con- 
siderably changed  in  the  course  of  another  fifty  years.  On 
this  account,  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the  symbols  a,  e,  t,  o,  u 
to  have  their  ordinary  continental  values,  because  the  sounds 
so  denoted  are  of  a  much  more  stable  character.  This  is 
the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his '  palasotype/  and  by 
Mr.  Sweet  ui  his  '  romic '  system.  Believmg  the  latter  to  be 
the  best  suited  for  common  purposes,  I  now  give  Mr.  Sweef  s 
scheme,  from  his  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  p.  109. 

^  The  following  list  shews  the  conrespondenoe  of  the  Broad* 
Romic '  letters,  with  examples : — 


aa 

as  in 

£cither. 

se 

»> 

num. 

ae 

n 

hof'r. 

• 

ai 

ft 

fl/. 

ao 

n 

foU. 

an 

t» 

n^w. 

e 

ft 

h^ad,  ready. 

ei 

n 

{ail. 

a 

I* 

b»d,  bettm 

aa 

ft 

biVxL 

• 

1 

If 

fill. 

ii,  iy 

It 

*  '  By '  Broad-Romic '  is  meant  a  tystem  for  comraoo  use ;  aooUier 
•yrtiBB,  moch  BMae  minote  in  character,  ia  called  *  Nanow-Ronic* 
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0  as  in  ffUy. 

01  M  hoy. 
ou  n^. 
u               „  fxrlL 
ttu,  uw         „  ioA* 

The  reader  should  observe  the  descriptive  character  of  the 
symbols.  The  <7,  e,  t\  o,  u  have  the  continental  values ;  aa 
is  used  for  the  in  father ^  because  it  is  really  long.  I  he^' 
in  fiy^  or  i  in  fiight,  is  really  a  diphthong,  compounded  of 
(continental)  a  and  i ;  by  sounding  a,  in  rapid  succession, 
diis  will  be  perceived*.  So  also  the  our  in  now  or  ou  in 
imtse  is  really  a  diphthong,  compounded  of  a  and  u,  as  is 
well  shewn  in  the  German  JIaus,  The  sound  of  at  in  fat'l  is 
just  that  of  (continental)  close  e  followed  by  /*;  by  pronouncing 
it  slowly,  the  gUdc  from  c  to  /"  will  lie  detected.  Our  o  in  no  is 
really  m/,  i.e.  an  o  with  an  after-sound  of  //.  In  order  to  de- 
tect this  after-souud,  we  should  allow  the  no  to  be  emphatic, 
and  to  end  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the  question — 
'  are  phonetics  valueless  ? '  the  answer  is — *  no.'  The  symbol 
€B  is  probably  the  best  for  the  peculiar  sound  of  a  in  man, 
apple,  kai\  and  is  adopted  also  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  'palseo- 
type.'  AOy  ae  are  more  arbitrary,  but  are  convenient  as 
representing  the  'open'  o  and  e  with  tolerable  exactness; 
and  ae  comes  very  near  the  sound  of  long  i.  e.  of  the  a  in 
man  when  lengtiiened.  But  tlie  most  difficult  vowel-sound 
to  represent  is,  unfortunately,  one  that  is  extremely  common 
in  spoken  English,  viz.  the  quite  obscure  sound  heard  in 
'  b»d/  *  better,'  unemphatic  '  th^/  nnemphatic  *  and,'  un- 
emphatic '  a/  *  about/  ftc.  This  is  denoted  by  a  hirmd  e  (d). 
Owmg  to  the  absence  of  tiill  in  the  English  r,  we  actually 
use  the  sound  of  this  obscure  vowel  instead  of  a  final  r  in 
such  words  as  Awr,  rore^  Uar^  &c.  (unless  the  next  word 
begins  wiiii  a  vowel) ;  hence  these  words  must  be  denoted 
by — haes,  raea,  tiia.    We  also  actually  use  the  lengthened 


'  Compare  G.  iSTa/N,  a  grove. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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sound  of  this  obscure  vowel  in  bird^  turn,  &c.,  which  must 
be  written — bsad,  taan, 

§  811.  As  to  the  consonants,  Mr.  Sweet  uses  d,  /,  g 
(haid),  y,  it  m^n^Pfr  (if  reallj  trilled),  x,  /,  9,  x^y,  i , 
with  their  usual  values.  Also  sk  with  its  usual  value,  and  zk 
(as  in  glossic)  for  the  sound  of  s  in  azure  or  of  in  rouge. 
Also  ///  for  the  /h  in  ihui ;  ami  dh  for  the  ///  in  ihint\  just  as 
in  glossic.  Of  wh  in  what,  Mr.  Sweet  says  :  '  1  may  note 
that  my  wh  is  an  artificial  sound  for  the  natural  w  of  South 
£nglish '  ^  Qu  '}&  denoted  by  kw^  as  in  glossic.  All  these  can 
be  very  easily  remembered,  and  cause  no  difficulty. 

The  following  are  peculiar : — 

e  denotes  the  ch  in  change, 

H  denotes  the  aspirate,  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  word '  h ' 

can  be  used  instead,  and  is  more  convenient. 

q  licnotes  the  iig  in  sing. 

§  312.  The  use  of  c  for  ch,  and  of  q  for  tig  are  refine- 
ments that  perplex  the  beginner,  and  I  therefore  beg  leave, 
for  the  present,  to  neglect  these  two  symbols,  which  I  be> 
Ueve  to  be  unnecessaiy ;  Mr.  Sweet  also  joins  words  together, 
or  separates  syllables,  just  as  we  do  in  rapid  speech.  This 
also  is  a  most  perplexing  (and,  in  my  experience,  a  most 
disheartening)  refincmt nt,  because  it  needlessly  destroys  all 
hope  of  rendering  his  system  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced 
I  shall  therefore  take  upon  myself  to  write  out  the  well- 
known  poem  by  Campbell,  entitled  *  Hohenlinden,'  in  a  way 
of  my  own,  closely  agreeing  with  the  above  system,  but 
simplified,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  more  com- 
mon methods.  I  write  it  as  I  pronounce  it  myself  c^lh- 
quiailyy  that  is,  suppressing  the  d  in  and\n  unaccented  positions 
(unless  a  vowel  follows),  and  the  like.    I  omit  the  marking 

'  Thi»  use  of  'A>  for  wk  in  whai,  whin,  why  is  usual  ia  Loudoo;  and 
the  more  is  the  pity. 

'  It  is  also  needless,  because  hyphens  can  be  used  instead.  For 
•come  ap  :A  oaotf  Ur.  Sweet  writes  *  kain9*p9t  'w«u*;  tmt  *kam«9np-9t 
ewMs*  is  mack  dealer. 
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of  the  accents,  pauses,  and  the  like,  because  the  poem  is 
very  iarniliar,  and  my  chief  object  is  really  to  shew  the 
vowel-sounds. 

on  Lindsn,  wen  dha  san  W9s  loO| 
aol  biddies  lei  dh'dntrodn  snou, 
9n'  daak  az  winta  woz  dha  6ou 

3v  Aiza,  roulinsr  raepidli. 
bat  Lindan  sao  anadha  sait 
wen  dha  dram  biit,  at  ded  av  nait, 
kamaanding  fai^z  ov  dctli  ta  lait 

dha  daaknes  av  (h)aa^  siinari. 
bai  taoch  3n'  trampit  faast  areid, 
iich  haoasman  dniii  (h)iz  b:etUbJeid, 
an'  fyuurias  cvri  chaaja  ncid 

to  join  dh3  dredfol  ^  rcvnlri. 

dhen  shuk  dho  liilz,  wi'  thanda  rivn, 
dhcn  rasht  dho  stiid,  to  bn?tl  drivn, 
an'  laudo  dhon  dli?>  boults  nv  hevn 

•  faa  llaisht  dhJ  icd  aalilori. 
bat  reda  yet  dhaet  hiit  shai  glou 
on  Lindanz  hih  ov  steined  snou 
an'  bladio  yci  dha  torant'  flou 

av  Aizo,  rouling  nKpidli. 
tiz  luaon,  bat  skacas  yon  leval  san 
kan  piios  dho  wau  khxudz,  rouling  dan, 
waea  fyuurias  Fra;nk  an'  faiari  Han 

shaut  in  dhaea  salfdros  ka:nopi. 

dhe  komb;ut  ^  diipnz.    on  yii  breiv, 
(h)uu  rash  tu  glaori  aoa  dha  greiv, 
weiv,  Myuunik,  aol  dhai  baenaaf  weiv, 
9n'  chaaj  widh  aol  dhai  chivslri. 

fyuu,  lyuu  shal  paat  wae9  meni  miit; 
dha  anott  ahdl  bii  dhaea  wainding-shiit ; 
8nd  evre  taaf  bsniith  dhaes  fiit 
shdl  bii  a  souljadz  sepslka. 

'  I  am  alraid  I  hardly  souud  tlie  /;  here. 

*  I  believe  I  really  say  'dretfdl,*  became  df  is  nnpcenoniiceable,  if 
said  r^UUy,  '  Voy  nearly  *  taorant' 

^  Perbapa  I  ought  to  aay '  kambtet' ;  bnt  I  do  not. 

2  a 
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f  318.  My  chief  object  in  introducing  the  above  speci- 
men is  to  enable  me  to  give  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  so  as  to  shew  the  extraordinary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
vowels.  I  here  mainly  follow  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of  English 
Sounds,  p.  66.  The '  Old-English '  an  the  usual  A.  S,  forms 
and  sounds;  the  ' Mkldle-English '  are  Chaucerian.  The 
reader  is  particularly  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  words 
in  italics  represent  actual  spellings,  i.e.  the  forms  \  whilst  the 
words  in  Roman  It  tiers  represent  the  pronunciations  according 
to  the  above  scheme,  i.  e.  the  sounds* 


OLD  ENGLISH. 
viann  (man). 

heard  (heard; 

nama  (nama). 
5  ende  (code). 

kelpan  (helpan). 

seofon  (seovon). 

mctc  'iTicte''. 

St  clan  ^stelan). 
lo  s<k  (sae). 

(dted)'. 

t^iam  (dreeam). 

grhte  (gneoie). 

sio  (seeo). 
15  xvitan  (witan). 

hyll  :hyll) 

win  (wiin). 
fyr  (fyyr). 

^  (oft), 
ao  on  (aon). 

hoi  (hoi). 

id  Ctaa). 


MIDDLE  ENGLISH. 

man  (man). 

sat  (sat). 
hard  (hard). 
name  (naamd) 
eiuk  (endd). 
kil^  (helpon). 
mten  (scvan). 
mete  fmaeta). 
stelen  (stael9n). 
see  (sae). 
deed  (deed). 
dreem  (draem). 
grene  (grecfw). 
see  (see). 
witen  (witan). 
hit  rhil). 
'uyn  (wiin). 
/>r  (fiir). 
^(aoft). 
on  (aon). 
hoot  Hinol"^. 
ioOf  tc  ^tao). 


MODERN  ENGLISH. 

man  (man). 

sat  ^sa*t\ 

hard  (lia^d,  haad). 
name  (neim). 
tnd  ^end). 
hdp  (help). 
seven  (so-n"* 
meat  (miit). 
steal  stiil). 
sea  (sii). 
deed  (diid). 
dmm  (driim). 
grem  (griin). 
see  (sii 
tfit  (vkit  . 
hill  (hil). 
wine  ^wain). 
Jirc  ;faia). 
^(aoft)*. 
on  (on)  *. 
hole  (houl). 
U>e  (ton). 


'  But  mod.  E.  hard  is  derived  from  a  Mercian  lonu  tiara^  vvitit 
tlmplc  eu 

*  Mr.  Sweet  omits  the  snlSzet  in  nami^  mdkt  M^em,  m«t€,  ftc. 

*  Mod.  £.  d^v&  really  from  a  variant  form  did  (deed). 

*  Here>'  represents  the  sound  of  G.  ti  in  iihcl. 

*  The  slight  difference  in  the  vowels  is  due  to  the  consonants  (oUowiog. 
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$  814*  In  several  of  the  above  words,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Middle  and  Modem  English  pronunciations  is  so 
great,  that  intermediaio  forms  can  be  assigned  which  we  m.iy 
roughly  allot  to  ihe  sixteenth  ccnuiry  or  later.  The  most 
remarkable  of  such  forms  are  nami'  (naem),  dream  (dreem), 
wine  (wein),  fire  (feir).  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  close  and  open  e  and  o  was  still  kept 
tip ;  whence  the  distinction  in  spelling  between  sea  (sae)  and 
see  (see),  and  between  ioe  (tao)  and  foo  (too).  This  has  been 
already  explained  !n  $  301. 

§  815.  It  will  bo  readily  understood  thai  ihc  short  sketch 
given  in  this  chapter  is  merely  a  preliminary  introdiicuon 
to  the  subject,  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  It  is  simply  in- 
tended to  point  out  what  are  the  results  which  the  reader 
may  expect  to  find,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for 
himself  the  works  by  Mr.  £Uis  and  Mr.  Sweet.  The  table 
in  §  313  is  of  great  value,  as  it  will  usually  enable  the  student' 
to  understand  the  changes  in  the  vowel->sounds  of  nearly  all 
the  most  ordinary  words  of  native  origin.  A  large  number  of 
examj)l('s  liave  already  been  given  in  Chap.  V.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  sounds  which  are  known  with  the  greatest 
certainty  are  those  of  the  earliesi  (A.  S.)  and  the  latest 
(modern)  period.  As  to  the  sounds  of  the  Middle-English 
period,  doubt  may  exist  in  the  case  of  certain  words ;  but 
the  general  results  are  admitted.  The  most  difficult  and  un- 
certain period  is  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  sounds, 
frequently  without  any  correspouduig  tiiange  in  the  symbols 
employed  to  represent  them. 


i6  (too). 

sunu  (sunu). 
25  hus  fhuus). 

secgan  v,^ggan) 
la^i  (lagu;. 


day  (tlttiV  day  (del). 

seyca  (seion  or  saidn).  say  (sei). 
kewe  Qaxa  '(j.  law  (lao). 


t9  (too)*  i§o  (tiiii)» 

tone  (suns).  son  (son). 

hous  (huus).  house  (haas).. 
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Note. — I  beg  leave  to  say  expressly  that  I  do  not  advocate 
Mr.  Sweet's  'romic'  system  as  being  the  best  solution  of 
the  question  of  spelling-reform  in  modem  English.  Yet 
even  with  respect  to  this  much-disputed  question,  I  think  it 

unquestionable  that  for  many  of  our  modern  sounds  the 
above  symbols  cannot  be  improved  upon ;  amongst  which  1 
would  especially  select  the  symbols*  aa,  rr,  au,  e,  er\  i.  it 
(or  iy)t  0,  oi\  ou,  uu  (or  inv)  as  used  in  §  310,  and  zk^  dh^  he, 
as  used  in  §  311.  The  most  objectionable  symbol  is  ob- 
viously the  turned  e  {9),  for  which  it  has  well  been  pro- 
posed to  use  ^  with  the  sound  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
words  aroma  and  America,  One  great  reason  for  employing 
it  is  that  it  is  already  widely  used  for  this  weak  vowel-sound 
by  the  Indian  government.  Another,  of  course,  is,  that  it 
docs  not  occur  anywhere  in  Mr.  Sweet's  scheme  (cxcepi  a> 
aa  doubled) ;  and  it  is  a  pity  not  to  use  so  excellent  ami 
common  a  symbol,  which  would  precisely  denote  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  the  most  elementary  word  in  the  language, 
viz.  the  indefinite  article  K  Moreover  we  should  notice  that* 
though  Mr.  Sweet  uses  the  same  symbol  (a)  for  the  sound  in 
comtf  there  is  really  some  difference  in  the  sound  The  best 
method  of  denoting  the  in  cme  is  the  real  crux  in  every 
system  that  has  been  proposed.  As  the  sound  is,  after  all, 
not  ver}  common,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  in  proposing  the 
use  of  cc  to  denote  it.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  the  Phonetic  Journal  for 
August  28,  1886,  where  the  proposal  is  made  to  employ  the 
symbols  a  and  a,  and  to  refam  our  difficult  and  variable 
symbol  r  in  such  words  as  piacard^  iat$kard,  byword^  sfy^ 
wardy  escifrt^  effort,  which  should  be  written  plakard^  kmkerdt 
hatweerd,  skaiwerd,  eskort,  eferi.  The  effect  in  tranafa'terattng 
the  poem  of  Hohenlinden  would  be  to  present  it  in  the 
form  rollowing.    It  is  suflicieni  Lu  give  three  verses. 

*  The  indefinite  article  is  never  pronounced  like  ay  in  day  in  practiee 
(nnlcM  for  the  take  of  cmpluwts),  though  chUdioi  aie  often  ioM  that  it  ia. 
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on  Lindn  \  wen  dha  seen  waz  lou, 
aol  "  blcecilcb  Ici  dii'  ccntrodn  snou, 
an'  dark  az  winter  waz  dha'  flou 
av*  Aizer,  rouling  raepidli. 

beet  Lindn  sao  anadhcr  sait 
wen  dha  draeni  but,  iet  ded  av  nail, 
kamaanding  faierz  av  deth  ta'  lait 
dha  darknes  av  'er  sitnari. 

bai  taorch  an'  tram  pit  faast  areid, 
iich  haorsinan  druu  (h)iz  bactl-bleid, 
an"  fyuurias  evri  charjer  neid 
ta  join  dha  dredfal  revabi. 

The  unprejudiced  reader,  who  would  rather  learn  than 

scoff,  may  finish  the  poem  for  himself  with  great  advantage. 

1  liave  one  more  suggestion  to  make.  If  a  be  objected 
to  as  bein<]f  difficult  to  distinguish  from  cb  in  writing*,  I  see 
no  great  objection  to  using  a  for  the  sound  of  o  in  come 
as  well  as  for  the  obscure  vowel  Thus  corn  would  appear 
as  cam\  whilst  Cam  would  appear  as  Cam.  A  very  little 
practice  would  render  this  familiar  and  easy,  and  the  whole 
problem  would  be  solved.  Aduttdtmce  would  appear  as 
aSandanSj  the  second  a  being  disting^uished  from  the  others 
by  the  accent  falling  upon  it  I  think  this  is  preferable  to 
the  romic  form  'abandons.'  The  words  bloouUss,  untrodden, 
bui,  another^  drum^  trumpet^  would  appear  as  '  bladies,' 
*  antrodn,'  '  bat,'  *  anadher,'  '  dram/  *  trampet.'  On  the 
other  hand,  bat  and  dram  would  appear  as  '  baet '  and 
'  draem.' 

1  Note  that  the  £.  /,  m,  n  are  often  pore  vowels,  and  really  need  no 
vowel  to  be  written  tiefore  them. 

*  Mr.  Lecky  writes  ohl,  for  the  a  in  a//;  alto  th  for  the  «  in 

bare^  which  he  spells  hehr. 

'  Remember  that  a  is  here  a  purely  conventional  symbol,  as  above 
defined.  The  dull  soiinri  of  e  in  the  is  the  same  as  that  of  in  unaccented 
e^  and  tOy  in  rapid  speech.    Compare  the  a  in  China. 

*  The  o  and  e  are  best  written  apart ;  thus  conu,  cat,  cart  may  be 
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Engusb  Consonants. 

$  816.   Clasaifloation  of  Consoiuuits.  Considerable 

attention  has  been  given  in  many  of  the  preceding  chapters 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  vowel-change ;  it  will  now  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  consonants.  These  have  already 
been  considered  as  far  as  they  are  aftected  by  Grimm's  Law  and 
Veroer's  Law ;  and  in  Chapter  XVI,  which  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  histoiy  of  our  spelling,  some  of  the  consonantal  changes 
have  been  Incidentally  mentioned  The  order  of  consonants 
in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  is  such  as  to  classify  those  of  a 
similar  character ;  it  arranges  them  as  gui/urah^  pahUdh. 
ciTibrals,  daiiahj  labials,  stmi-vozvls ,  and  sibilanls.  Eng!i«;h 
has  no  ctrtdrals,  and  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  gutturais 
and  palatals  together.  Further,  the  English  h  takes  the 
place  of  a  Teutonic  KH ;  and  this  has  suggested,  in  Pick's 
Dictionary,  the  following  order  for  the  primitive  Teutonk 
consonants,  when  used  initially. 

GuiTURALS  :  k,  kw,  h  (for  kh),  hw,  g. 

Dentals  :  t,  th,  d  ;  n  (dental  liquid). 

Labials  :  p,  f  (for  ph,  labio-dentaij,  b;  m  (labial  liquid). 

Other  letters  :  y,  r,  1,  w,  a. 

The  consonants  ng  (guttural  nasal),  ▼  (voiced  /),  and  s 
(voiced  s)  also  belong  to  the  original  Teutonic  alphabet,  but 
were  (i)robably)  not  used  initially.    Besides  these,  English 

developed  other  sounds  and  employs  other  symbols,  such 
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as  r,  ch,  tch,  qti,  gh^  /C^T^),  ^g^^  ph,  zvh,  sh  \  but  these 
can  be  most  conveniently  considered  under  the  primary 
symbols  with  which  each  is  more  immediately  connected. 
I  shall  therefore  adhere,  in  the  main,  to  the  above  order, 
simply  for  convenience,  without  advocating  its  adoption. 

$  817.  Voioeleaa  and  Voioed  Consonants.  Another 
important  method  of  classifying  the  consonants  is  to  contrast 
them  in  pairs ;  each  '  voiceless '  consonant  has  its  corre- 
sponding '  voiced  '  one,  where  the  terms  *  voiceless  *  and 
^ voiced^'  have  real  physiological  meanings.  When  the 
precise  sense  of  '  voice '  in  this  connection  is  once  caught, 
the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pairing  off  the  con- 
sonants with  ease.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  pair  of 
*  letters  g.  JT  is  a  vtnceless  or  surd  letter,  as  can  be  easily 
proved.  If  we  attempt  to  sound  the  syllabie  kaa,  we  shall 
find  it  perfectly  easy  to  do  so  as  soon  as  we  pass  on  to  the 
vowel-sound ;  but  if  we  try  to  pronounce  the  k  alone,  or  kaa 
without  the  00,  we  can  produce  no  ^-ound  audible  to  a  by- 
stander, though  we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  tension  at  the 
point  of  the  obstruction.  If  we  now  try  the  like  experiment 
with  gaa^  we  shall  find  that  even  wiihoui  the  assistance  of  the 
vowel  <w,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  slight  gurgle  or  vocal 
niui  iiiur  wliich.  with  an  effort,  we  can  make  audible.  The 
difference  is,  perhaps,  not  very  easily  perceived  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  pair,  because  k  and  g  are  both  momentary 
sounds  or  checks,  and  not  continuous ;  but  if  we  take  the 
pair  of  continuous  letters  s  and  s,  the  difference  is  plain.  We 
can  pronounce  and  prolong  the  sound  of  x,  so  as  to  make  an 
audible  hissing  sound ;  but  this  sound  is  wholly  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  breath  through  a  narrow  aperture.    On  repeating 

^  Othci\\  ise  callH  '  stird  '  ami  *  sonant,'  which  comes  to  the  same 
ihir;:;.  The  older  terms  s/uirp  and  jJat,  ((  nui.^  .md  media,  hard  and  soft^ 
aie  somewhat  fanciful,  and  therefore  objccliuuable.  1  give  iu  the  text 
a  very  popular  account.  For  a  more  scientific  one,  see  Sweet*s  H«id« 
book  of  Phcmctics,  p.  36. 
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the  experiment  with  0,  we  find  that,  in  addition    this  hissing 

sound,  we  can  produce  a  very  audible  buzz  by  means  of  the 
breath  passing  through  the  vocal  chords,  whuh  are  now  open, 
whereas  they  were  previously  closed.  In  connection  with 
this  difference,  see  the  remarks  in  Max  Mtiller  s  Lectures  on 
Language,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  3,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  tenns 
'  surd  and  sonant  are  apt  to  mislead,'  because  '  some  persons 
have  been  so  entirely  deceived  by  the  term  sonant,  that  they 
imagined  all  the  so-called  sonant  letters  to  be  actually  pro- 
duced with  icnic  vibrations  of  the  chordae  vocales.'  But  this 
error  is  easily  avoided,  and  if  we  grant  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  letter  is  a  perfectly  mule  check,  it  is  also  true,  to  use 
Max  Miiller's  ow  n  \\  <  i  ds,  that  *  in  order  to  pronounce  it,  the 
breath  must  have  been  changed  by  the  glottis  into  voice, 
which  voice,  whether  loud  or  whispered,  partly  precedes  partly 
follows  the  check  \'  And  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
tinuous buzz,  as  heard  in  pronouncing  i ,  the  tonic  vibrations 
of  the  vocal  chords  are  real  enough.  We  may  therefore 
define  the  Voiced'  consonants  as  those  which  are  readily 
accompanied  by  sonorous  voice  or  vocal  murmur,  the  glotttt 
being  acin  illy  '  narrowed  so  as  to  Ix"  ready  to  sound,  whiei. 
never  the  ease  with  voiceless  consonants/  The  list  of  English 
consonants  that  can  be  thus  paired  off  is  as  follows: — 

VOICKLBSS.       VOICED.  VOICBLBSS.  VOICED, 

k  a  t  r 

oh  J  •  • 


I  d 


ah  ah  (i  Is  amrw] 

wh  w 


tlL(IiiM«ii)  iikiintkim) 
P  b 

{  818.  The  above  table  is  of  great  importance^  because  (as 

Prof.  Whitney  tells  us)  the  conversion  of  a  voiceless  con- 
sonant into  its  corresponding  voiced  consonant,  or  the 
reverse,  *  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  ever}' 
language.    1  he  common  rule  is,  that  voiceless  consonants 

*  These  wotdt  are  used  with  refinenoe  to  ^,  as  compaied  with  / ;  bat 
ihey  are  equally  applicable  to  f  ,  as  oompared  with  it: 
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have  a  special  affinity  for  other  voiceless  consonants,  and 
voiced  consonants  for  voiced.  The  plural  of  cai  is  cats, 
where  /  and  x  are  voiceless;  but  the  plural  of  dog  is  dt^s^ 
where  the  foim  presented  to  the  tyt  is  deceptive,  the  word 
being  really  pronounced  dogB»  The  voiced  turns  the 
voiceless  s  into  the  voiced  z.  We  can  thus  at  once  see 
that  the  following  linal  coml)inations  are  easy  to  i)ronounce, 
viz.  ks,  is,  //is,  ps,/s,  as  in  iocks,  ra/s,  lirea/hs,  caps^  cuffs ;  but 
the  X  turns  into  %  in  dogs,  beds,  hrtathes,  cabs,  loaves.  In  fact, 
we  actually  have  a  special  symbol  ipc)  for  the  combination 
ks^  as  in  ax^  tax.  Precisely  sunilar  is  the  case  of  the 
suffix  'sd  of  the  past  tense  and  past  participle ;  we  may 
write  fooked,  but  we  pronounce  lookt.  Here  also  the  easy 
combiiicUiuns  are  gd,  ihd  (with  th  as  dh),  bd,  vd,  zd,  as  in 
baggtd,  brcathtd,  grnl>htd^  vioved,  roused;  but  the  d  turns  into 
/  in  looked,  frothed,  wrapped,  cuffed,  hissed.  Whether  we  look 
to  the  final  or  to  the  initial  sounds  of  words,  we  find  that  the 
combinations  sk,  si,  sp  are  easy  and  common ;  whereas  no 
true  English  word  begins  or  ends  with  sg,  sd,  or  sb.  Initial 
//  is  also  easy,  and  although  we  do  not  use  it  initially  in 
English,  it  is  the  sound  given  in  German  to  the  symbol  s, 
which  begins  a  Luge  iiuiiilur  of  words  in  that  langua|2:e.  As 
to  initial  ps,  it  is  usual  to  pronounce  it  as  a  mere  s,  but  there 
is  no  inherent  difficulty  about  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pt 
in  ptarmigan,  usually  called  tarmigan.  In  contrast  with  pt^ 
we  have  bd  in  bdellium.  Lastly,  when  we  regard  the  collo- 
cation of  letters  wUhin  a  word,  i.  e.  in  a  position  where  they 
are  neither  initial  nor  final,  the  operation  of  the  law  can  stiU 
be  traced.  Thus  the  difliculi  word  cupboard  is  sounded  as 
cubboard.  W^e  do  not  sa}'  fire-teen,  hut  fi/hen.  When  we 
add  the  voiceless  ///  to  tiic  word  twelve,  the  r  becomes and 
the  result  is  twelfth.  The  Latin  prefix  sub  remains  unchanged 
in  sulhjtciy  sub-jugaky  but  becomes  a/  in  sup^press,  sup-plant 

*  Ualoi  we  coorider  sup  at  mlly  the  older  form  of  st^,  premvcJ  in 
socih  woidt  oaly.  Compme  super. 
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It  actually  changes  siiU  lui  Lher  in  suc-cour,  suf-fer,  sug-gtst, 
stint' mon^  all  of  which  may  be  included  in  the  principle  of 
assimtlaiicn^  to  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  hereafter. 

f  ai9.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  voiced 
consonants  approach  more  nearly  than  the  others  to  the 
nature  of  vowels,  and  are  more  easily  combined  with  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  single  voiceless  ktter  between  two  vowels 
is  li.ible  to  become  voiced  ;  a  j)ctuliarity  which  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  case  of  as  in  busy  (A.  S.  bystg),  dtzzy  (A.S. 
dysig\frem  (A,  S./r<iw<wi),  rise  (A,  S.  rUan),  Similarly  we 
have  g  for  ^  (ssi)  in  sugar ^  from  F.  suere^  and  in  Jlagm,  from 
O.  Y^flacon,  Such  a  change  is  due  to  the  asstmilatmg  effect 
of  the  adjoining  voiced  sounds,  and  may  be  called  vokir^, 

§  320.  Another  peculiarity  is  tliat  a  voiceless  consonant 
may  take  the  jilace  of  another  voiceless  consonant,  or  a  voiced 
one  of  a  voiced  one.  This  is  a  case  of  actual  substitution^ 
and  is  usually  due  to  imperfect  imitation  of  the  sound.  A 
child  learning  to  speak  often  uses  /  for  saying  iat  for  cai^^ 
or  f  for  the  voiceless  M»  saying  /rough  for  ikrmtgh,  A 
foreigner  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  £.  th,  is  likely  to  put  s 
for  the  voiceless  sound,  and  s  for  the  voiced  one,  saying  sank 
for  thank,  and  zis  for  ifn's.  Even  g  for  d  is  not  uncommon  ; 
children  are  very  hkcly  to  say  goggie,  if  you  ask  ihrm  to  say 
doggie ;  and  we  find  Shakespeare  using  gogg  s  wmm  for 
God's  wounds;  see  p.  i.  We  constantly  meet  with  b  for  v 
in  representations  of  a  negro  dialect,  as  in  ith,  hob,  for  iwe^ 
kave»  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  in  most 
languages  that  a  voiceless  consonant  is  usually  supplanted 
by  another  voiceless  consonant,  or  by  its  own  corresponding 
voiced  sound.  The  chief  exception  is  wljen  complete  as- 
similation comes  into  play,  as  in  tlic  case  of  <]f-f^> from  the 
Latin  ob  and  ferre ;  and  I  think  sucli  a  change  may  fairly  and 
easily  be  explained  as  due  to  a  doubJe  change,  viz.  first  from 

'  Captain  Cook  telli  as  that,  in  the  South  Seaa,  he  was  often  ctlled 
no-ti  (dinylUfak). 
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othferre  to  ^op-ferre,  and  secondly  from  *op-/erre  to  o/-/erre. 
Both  of  these  changes  are  perfectly  natural ;  almost,,  m  fact, 
inevitable.  Similarly,  the  intermediate  form  l>cL\^een  Lat.  ob- 
rurrerc  TiW^X  oc -cur ret  c  may  have  been  *op-currer€  \  whereas, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  the  change  from  ad-gredi  to  ag-gredi 
could  be  made  at  once. 

§  821*  Consonantal  changes  are  mostly  due  to  the  effects 
upon  the  consonants  of  the  sounds  (whether  consonantal  or 
vocal)  which  either  immediately  precede  or  foUow  them.  The 
general  principle  which  regulates  change  is  sfanply  this — ^that 
certain  combinations,  being  thought  to  be  diflkult  or  being 
disliked  as  harsh,  are  so  altered  as  to  be  more  easily  uttered 
or  to  give  a  more  pleasing  effect  to  the  ear.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  arbitrary,  m  so  far  as  certain  peoples  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  liking  for  certain  sounds  and  a  dislike  for 
others ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  changes  are  due  to 
what  has  been  called  '  laziness,'  or  the  desire  to  economise 
the  effort  of  talking All  such  changes  as  involve  economy 
of  effort  are  strictly  due  to  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
are  to  be  explained  physiologically ;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
laws  which  govern  such  clianges  are  extremely  regular  in  ail 
languages,  admitting  of  no  variation,  or  at  most  of  very 
little.  Whenever  any  consonantal  change  seems  to  contradict 
natural  laws,  we  may  always  suspect  that  it  is  due  to  txUmal 
influence^  the  chief  of  which  is  a  desire  to  conform  the  word 
to  other  words  with  which  it  is  wrongly  (or  sometimes 
rightly)  supposed  to  be  connected.  As  an  instance  of  /asi- 
nest  or  economy  of  effort,  we  may  observe  that  the  super- 
lative formed  from  the  comparative  better  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  bet-est'y  but  it  was  very  soon  shortened  by  dropping  the 
second  e.  The  resulting  form  betsi  was  siiU  so  troublesome, 
that  bat  was  gladly  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  it.  On  the  other 

'  The  '  liking '  and  '  dUliking  *  are  nuL  really  distinct  from  the  desiie 
for  eooiKniky  of  efibrt.  In  eadi  case,  the  move  trottblefome  lound  (to 
the  weaker)  ii '  diiliked/  and  (mconidoMly)  aToided. 
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hand,  there  was  a  Middle-English  verb  io  afye,  to  alone  for,  as 
in  the  phrase — *  They  shall  aby  bitterly  the  coming  of  such 
a  guest'  {ThertUeSf  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt.  i. 
406).  This  was  confused  with  the  verb  a&ide^  by  a  folse 
assoctatioD,  and  hence  we  find  in  Shalcespeare's  JuL  CtBsar, 
iil  a.  119 — 'If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  deere  o^n^r  it'  In 
this  case,  we  have  no  economy,  but  an  increase  of  eflTort, 
caused  by  sounding  a  useless  aiiJ  the  explanation  is.  of 
course,  that  the  increase  of  effort  is  due  to  the  external 
influence  of  an  ideal  association,  which  led  the  speaker 
to  think  that  the  d  was  essential.  Nearly  all  changes 
can  be  explained  by  one  or  other  of  these  two  principles, 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  true  student  of 
etymology  expects  to  be  able  to  explain  all  changes  in  a 
word's  form  by  help  either  of  economy  of  effort  or  of  mental 
association,  ilie  former  cause  being  physiological,  th^.  .aiici 
ps}  cliological.  I  woukl  merely  add  the  caution  that  there  are 
special  cases  that  can  be  explained  by  neither  of  these;  we 
must  allow  for  the  effect  of  noHonal  habits,  w  hich  may  cause 
us  to  prefer  certain  sounds  to  others;  and  for  the  influence 
of  the  eye  upon  the  ear,  which  has  caused  us  to  pronounce  the 
/  in  fault,  inserted  by  pedants  into  the  older  form  faut,  as  has 
been  already  explained.  Hence,  in  applying  the  fust  prin- 
ciple of  acnomy  of  effort,  we  must  allow  for  the  inlluence 
of  national  habits ;  and,  in  applying  tlie  second  principle  of 
external  influence,  we  must  extend  it  so  as  10  include  all  kinds 
of  mental  association  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  words. 

{  892.  The  following  are  the  principal  methods  by  whicb 
consonantal  change  is  eflected  in  English. 

Changes  in  Sound,  indzpxndbnt  of  the  Symbols. 

1.  Palatalisation. 

2.  Voicing  of  voiceless  letters. 

3.  Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters. 
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4.  Assimilation,  producing  coniljiiiaiiuns  of  voiceless 
letters,  voiced  letters,  or  doubled  letters. 

5.  Sul)stiiuiion  of  one  voiceless  consonant  for  anoiUer;  or 
of  one  voiced  consonant  for  another. 

6.  Metathesis ;  or  change  of  place  of  adjacent  conaonsuits. 

7.  Abbreviation  of  various  kinds;  including  aphseresis, 
aphesisy  Ac. 

8.  Change  of  voiced  letters  to  voiceless. 

9.  Insertion  of  *  excrescent '  letters,  chiefly  in  accented 
S}  Uiiblc:3 ,  and  other  additions. 

Changes  in  the  Symbols  shploted,  or  due  to  them. 

10.  Mere  change  of  symbol,  the  sound  meant  being  the 
same. 

11.  Symbol-change  causing  misapprehension;  mistise  of 

symbols. 

12.  Doubling  of  consonantal  symbols;  often  due  to  ac- 
centual airc.tS. 

To  these  we  must  add,  in  connection  with  the  subject: 

13.  Vowel-changes  due  to  consonantal  influence. 

14.  Confluence  of  forms,  sometimes  accidental,  but  some- 
times caused  by  the  influence  of  one  word  upon  another  like 
it,  i.e.  by  form-association. 

{  828.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  at  least  one 
example  in  each  case,  for  clearness,  before  proceeding 
further. 

1.  Palafdlisatmi.  k  >  ch.  The  c^uttural  k,  as  in  A.  S. 
cild  (pron.  kild)  passes  into  the  palatal  ch  in  E.  i  JiilJ. 

2.  Voicing,  k  >  g\  i  >  d.  The  voiceless  X'  in  A.  S.  dk, 
a  dUu^  is  voiced  to  g  in  the  derived  £.  dig.  A.  S.  priU  >  £. 
proud. 

3.  VoeainaHm.  g>y*  The  voiced  g  in  A.  S.  dag  has 
been  vocalised,  and  now  forms  a  component  of  the  diphthong 
in  £.  day. 
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4.  Assimilation,  kd  >ki\  gs>  gz\  fm  >  mm.  The  word 
looked  is  pronounced  hokt,  by  aheration  of  kd  to  kt^ 
where  k  and  /  are  both  voiceless.  Dogs  is  pronounced  </  rr, 
by  alteration  of  gs  to  where  ^  and  «  are  both  voiced* 
The  A.  S.  hl4/massi  1$  now  Lammas,  with  the  double  m  for 

/m, 

5.  Suhstiiuiion.  k>i  \  ih  {dh)  >  d.   The  M.  £.  bakke  is 

mod.  E.  ^f2/,  the  winged  mammal.  We  have  the  iorm 
tnurdti  as  well  as  the  older  miirDur  {^^.mui dher). 

6.  Metathesis,  sk  >  ks  ;  ps  >  sp.  As  an  example  of 
metathesis^  or  chanp:e  of  |)lace,  take  the  familiar  word  ax 
(aks)  for  ask ;  also  M.  £.  clapsen  >  £.  clasp, 

7.  AbbrevtoHm,  The  A.  S.  /f(f 0/  has  become  £.  yto/. 
The  Lat.  eptscopm  has  become  £.  ^>i<^.  The  Gk.  AcigiM* 

became  A.  S.  aimesst,  and  is  now  alms. 

8.  Unvoicing,  d  >  t.  The  A.  S.  is  now  lUuU-juh. 
Examples  of  this  character  arc  very  rare. 

9.  Addition.  Excrescent  /  after  &c«  A.  S.  amiig  is  £. 
em-p-ty. 

10.  Symbol-change,  A«  S.  r  in  cyn  is  now  k  in  km*  A.  S. 
<w  is  £.  gu, 

\\.  Misapprthmsum.  \>%,  Caper cafy  is  now  caper- 
eailtie. 

12.  Doubling.  A.  S.  ^i/<fr  is  E.  bitter  \  with  no  alteration 
in  the  sound  of  the  i. 

1 3.  Consonantal  influence,  cr  >  or ;  common.  M.  E. 
henusl  is  now  harvest. 

14.  Confluence,  A.S.  /ngi^  and  h,S,fU  are  now 
and  yW,  sounded  alike.  A.  S.  geard  and  A«  S.  ^ri;  are 
now  \30i\1yard, 

$  824.  From  what  has  preceded,  the  following  examples 
will  be  readily  underbLood.  I  cite  only  words  of  English 
origin,  or  words  of  T.aiin  origin  found  in  A.  S.,  though  many 
of  the  above  clianges  may  be  illustrated  much  more  copious!/ 
by  words  of  French  or  Latin  origin. 
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Palatalisation.  So  called  because  ii  causes  ihc  formation 
of  the  '  palatal '  letters  ch,  j,  sh,  zh  (as  in  azure).  The 
letters  k  and  g  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  what  has  been 
called  a  parasitic  y,  introduced  between  the  ^  or  ^  and  the 
vowel-sound  Good  examples  are  seen  in  the  occasional 
vulgar  English  pronunciation  of  kind  as  fymd^  and  of  garden 
^Agyardm,  This  ky  is  intermediate  between  k  and  chy  and 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  is  the  uldmate  passage 
of  k  into  ch  altogether.  Similarly^  passes  through into 
J?  or  j.  This  is  extremely  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
which  dialect  the  parasitic  vowel  was  <?,  which  ^rroduced  the* 
same  result.  Thus  the  Latin  cak-em  was  borrowed  in  the 
A.  S.  form  ceak,  whence  E.  chalk',  and  the  A.  S.geard  (for 
*gard)  is  now  yard,  whereas  the  cognate  Icel.  garifr  is 
preserved  provincially  in  the  form  gar^  The  A.  S.  fyycgt 
(pronounced  dry^'^t  y  ^  ^*  )  myes) 
became  M.  E.  6rigge  (pronounced  ^tfy^  or  dnj-p),  mod.  £. 
bridge  (pron.  brijj  or  brij). 

It  is  worth  notice  that  English  abounds  with  palatal- 
isation in  other  instances  besides  those  arising  from  ki,  ke 
a.nd  gt\ge.  Thus  the  A.  S.  see  produces  E.  sb,  as  in  A.  S. 
scac-an,  later  form  sceac-an^  E.  shake ;  to  which  we  may  add 
nearly  all  words  that  now  begin  witb^^  Further^  /i  and  pass 
into  ch^  shy  so  that  the  E.  fuesHm^  naUm^pmsion  are  practically 
pronounced  as  romic  kwesehm,  nashm,  penshm.  Di,  si  pass 
into  /  and  Jik  respectively;  as  in  modnkUim  {modyulation)^ 
often  turned  into  majtdatitm ;  and  A.  S.  grasian,  E.  graze , 
gives  the  sb.  grazier  (pronounced  greizho), 

%  325.  History  of  K.  The  following  are  examples : 
k  >  ch ;  only  when  followed  by  e  or  /.  A.  S.  ccaf  (Dutch 
kaf),  E.  chaffs.  A.S.  ceak  (borrowed  from  Lat.  caU'em\ 
E.  chalk.  A. S.  citrr^  a  turn;  hence  E.  chare,  a  turn  of 
work,  and  char'Woman,    A.  S.  cerUc\  E.  charlock,  A.S. 


*  The  A.  S.    copied  from  Lat  r,  btd  the  soand  of  i. 
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cear-igy  full  of  care,  E.  ehary  ]  but  the  substantive  care 

preserves  the  ^-sound.  A.  S.  c/acf,  or  rather  c/ce ;  E.  cheek, 
A.  S.  c/se  (borrowed  from  Lat.  caseus) ;  E.  cheese.  A.  S. 
ceuwun ;  E.  chew,  A.  S,  cic(TI  \  E.  chicken.  A.  S.  rid-an  \ 
E.  r/^dV.  A.  S.  cild ;  E.  f^//</.  A.  S.  cide,  cyle  ;  E.  chtii. 
A.  S.  a>i ;  E.  chtu.  A.  S.  cm-an,  to  split,  pp.  a>i-(f«  ;  whence 
E.  chin'k  and  prov.  £.  chine  (a  small  ravine).  A.  S.  c^asanf 
M.  £.  chesen ;  cf.  K  chcoseK   A.  S.  rw/ ;  £.  churl 

k  >  oh,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  this  sometimes  takes 
place  in  verbs,  even  when  a  follows  in  the  A.S.  fonn, 
•  because  the  final  -an  passed  into  -en,  A.  S.  ac-e,  s.,  M.  E- 
UiJi-e,  later  urhe,  which  in  mod.  E.  should  have  been 
pronounced  as  cuh  (ei  as  ey  in  they),  but  is  always  sounded 
•■v-^,  by  confusion  with  the  verb,  for  which  the  pro- 
nunciation eik  is  correct  The  hardening  of  the  ch  to  k 
was  also  partly  due,  in  my  view,  to  a  pedantic  derivation  of 
the  sb.  from  the  Gk.  Sx^,  with  which  it  has  no  connecti(» 
whatever.  See  Murray's  Dictionaty,  where  the  anther 
observes  that  'the  "O.P."  rioters.  Ignorant  of  the  Shak> 
sperian  distinction  of  ake  [verb]  and  ache  [substantive], 
ridiculed  the  suige-pronunciauon  of  the  sb.  by  giving  it  lo 
the  vb.  in  "John  Kemble's  head  aikhts."'  A.  S.  6/c,' ; 
E.  beech.  A.  S.  hc7tr  (ucn.  benc-c,  dat.  bcfh-ty  ;  E.  bifich^ 
A.  S.  s/c-an^  E.  seek ;  with  a  by-form  sccc-an,  whence  (wiith 
prefix  be-)  E.  beseech.  A.  S.  bt'rce ;  K  ^'rch.  A.  S.  blc^c-an, 
later  bidc-en;  £.  bleach.  A.  S.  blettc-oM,  to  deceive;  M.  £. 
blench-en,  to  turn  aside ;  £.  blench*  A.  S.  brSc,  pL  br/c^  L  e. 
breek'S,  properly  a  double  plural ;  now  breech-es,   A.  S.  dKr, 

*  The  mod.  E.  cAoase  aoswen  to  an  A.  S.  eedsam,  ia  which  the  aooeot 
has  beea  shifted  from  the^  to  the  0,  becanie  the  e  teemed  to  belong  to 

ther. 

*  'Fag^is,  /'cVr';  sec  my  Supplement. 

*  In  Middle  Ljiglish,  ihc  luiins  of  the  nominative,  dative,  and  accusa- 
tive were  all  eonfiised  together.  A  largie  number  of  mod.  E.  (so-called) 
nominatives  are  dne  to  old  gemiivcs  or  dtUhts,  Thus  bemh  is  gen.  or 
det ;  the  nom.  fonn  shoold  be  bcnk* 
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E.  dHu ;  gen.  d&*er  or  Hc-e^  M.E.  dSurA^ ;  £.  iftyril.  Here  the 
f  is  shortened,  as  in  Ucy  rice,  below ;  it  should  be  spelt  dich, 

A.  S.  fine  (gen.  finc-es^  dat.  finc'c\  K.  finch.  A.  S.  /ar-f , 
E.  /ftc/i.  A.  S.  he,  a  corpse  (dat.  lic-e)  \  whence  E. 
lich-gak.  A.  S.  mearc  (gen,  mearc-e) ;  E.  march,  a  boundary, 
frontier.  A-  S.  cwenc-an,  later  cwenc-cn ;  E.  quench,  A.  S. 
rdc-oH,  also  rda-an ;  £.  rAic^  A.  S.  r/r« ;  £.  rfirA.  A.  S. 
swtk;  M.E,  ncriitt,  A0tcA(;  whence  swuh,  such',  E.  juril. 
(Here  the  weakening  is  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  the 
pL  swiU-e,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  final  in  various 
oblique  cases  of  the  M.E.  forms.)  A.  S. /./t-^/w,  tctcc-an't 
E.  /ft/t /i.  A.  S.  hivilc  \  E.  which ;  cf.  Ji/r^^  above.  A.  S. 
wince ;  E.  winch,  A.  S.  wrence,  guile,  deceit ;  M.  E.  wrench^ 
guile ;  £.  wrench,  a  side-pull,  twist,  sprain.  Cf.  also  mr^j/ 
for  starch,  from  M.E.  j/nrii,  A. S.  x/rarr,  strong; 

church.  Northern  idr^,  from  A.  S.  o^jrr. 

f  826.  kk  >  M.E.  ooh  >  £.  tolL 

Written  cc  in  A.  S.  In  some  cases  the  kk  is  preserved, 
but  written  ck;  e.g.  thick,  from  A.  S. //tr-^.  But  there  arc 
several  examples  of  palatalisation.  A.  S.  bicc-e ;  E.  bifch. 
A.  S.  flicc-e ;  E,  flitch.  A.  S.  gicc-an,  M.E.  y'cch-en,  E.  i/fA 
(for  ^^i/^^) ;  by  bss  of  the  initial  ^  A.  S.  kecc-an,  to 
seize,  i  p.  s.  pr.  kecc-^,  whence  M.£.  iacch^,  to  seize, 
catch;  £.  laich,  sb.,  a  catch  for  a  door.  A.S.  mcbcc-^, 
UXtx  fiutccea,  £.  maich^,  A.S.  pdtc,  s.,  a  covering;  whence 
fHBce-an,  v.,  E.  thaieh.  A,  S.  angel-twicc-a,  a  hook-twitcher» 
the  name  of  a  worm  used  as  a  bait  for  fish  ;  hence  E.  iwikh. 
A.  S.  W(£ci~-t\  s.,  E.  watch,  i.  e.  watchman.  A.  S.  wicc-a,  masc, 
a  wizard;  wicc-e,  fern,.  ]  witch',  cf.  E.  wichnd,  orig.  'ad- 
dicted to  witchcraft.'  A.  S.  wrcecc^  wrecc-a,  an  outcast ; 
later  wrecc-t,  M.  £.  wrecch-e,  £.  weich*  Cf.  also  fo/r^»  a 
*  baking/  from  A.  S.  ^-a^,  to  bake ;  ratch  for  rack.  The 

'  In  Matt  i.  24,  tlie  earliest  MS.  of  the  A*  S.  gospels  has  the  accosa* 

tive  f^e  mcrrcean,  n  later  spelling  <ilL gt-mm€em\  in  the  latest  MS.,  the 
tame  word  is  spelt  macchin. 

A  a  a 
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obsolete  word  blotch,  blacking,  is  from  M.  E.  bhcche^  ink* ; 
derived  from  A.  S.  blacj  E.  bk»ck, 

§  327.  Voicing.  k  >  ch  >  j.  Sometimes,  after  k 
passed  into  ch  (as  alK)ve),  it  is  further  changed  to  /  which 
'is  the  voiced  sound  corresponding  to  ch  (§  317).  Thus  the 
M.E.  knorwleche  is  due  to  adding  the  Scand.  suffix  -kcht 
(Icel.  -leikr)  to  E.  kmnv  ;  this  word  is  now  pronounced  nd^ 
or  mml^  (§  310).  The  M.£.  0»  char^  £.  a-jar,  means  'on 
the  turn';  from  A. S.  citrr^  ^rr^  a  turn.  Hence  we  are 
enabled  to  explain  some  difficult  words  beginning  with  / 
A.  S*  ctafly  the  jaw,  became  M.  £.  ehaiul  (=  chavel)^  con- 
tracted to  chaule^  chowly  later  jolU ;  E.  jowl,  jole ;  indeed, 
we  actually  find  the  Norfolk  jig-by-jok  for  chcck-by-chawl 
(Halliwell).  So  also  jing-lc  seems  to  be  the  frequentative 
form  of  chmk.    See  also  Jolt  in  my  Dictionary. 

Sometimes  k  is  weakened  to  s  (written  ce).  Thus  the  Lat. 
acc.  princi-pm  becomes  F.  prince^  by  dropping  the  last 
syllable.  In  the  same  way  we  may  explain  E,  pnmce  as 
a  weakened  form  from  prank. 

§  828.  k>g.  This  is  simply  a  case  of  'voicing';  yet 
examples  are  rare.  Flagon  and  sugar  have  been  no i iced 
above ;  §319.  Hence  we  can  explain  E.  dig^  M.E.  diggt  n  — 
dikietiy  from  A.  S.  dk-ian^  to  make  a  dike  ;  from  die,  a  dike. 

« 

Sprig  answers  to  Icel.  sprek ;  cf.  '  Sarmentum,  spraec*  in  the 
Corpus  Glossary.  So  also  the  Du,  word  irekker  was  adopted 
into  English  as  iricker^  but  is  now  ii^ggrr. 

Knal  k  lost.  A.  S.  sfc-an  became  M.  E.  s^ktn^  whence 
E.  s^h.  It  was  probably  first  weakened  to  ^ttg-am;  see 
examples  of  g>gh  below.  The  gh  is  now  mute.  This 
is  a  case  of  extreme  weakenincr ;  h>g>gh,  and  then  drops. 
So  also  A.  S.  bar-lie  becaiin  A  ;/.3  lu  liie  Ormulum,  and 
is  now  barley ;  here y  represents  3  to  the  eye,  but  is  reaUy 

"  In  Wright's  Vocal).,  cd.  WiUcker,  p.  6a8,  we  hive  the  line— *  Attra- 
mentoiium  [  glossed  blacch<-po^  sttot  attzomenta  [glosied  bhcthi^  fed 
atnun  (jgloss(.d  blaek*\i! 
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mute.  I  may  observe  that  (as  Dr.  Murray  shews)  b(cr-He-=: 
biET'lk,  i.  e.  *  that  which  is  like  bcary  where  bear  is  the 
Lowi.  Sc.  word  representing  A.  S.  btre^  barley.  [Not  -lie  for 
Uac^  a  leek,  plants  as  in  my  Dictionary.]  The  final  c  (j^k) 
is  also  lost  in  A.  Sw  iV;  in  evtry^  from  A.  S.  dtfrty  ever,  and 
alc^  each ;  and  in  all  words  ending  in  4y^  A.  S.  4ic^  older  -Ik, 

%  829.  Snbstitiition.  k>t.  This  substitution  is  seen  in 
the  common  provincial  form  ast  for  ask.  '  I  ast  your  pardon, 
iivi'am/  says  Mrs.  Gamp  (Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  .\xv).  The 
Shaiiesperian  word  apricock  (Rich.  II.  iii.  4.  29)  is  now  fl/ri- 
cot.  Similarly,  M.  E.  bakke  is  now  bat^  in  the  sense  of  a 
fljring  mammal.  The  A.  S.  ge^mac-a  has  become  mod.  £. 
maie ;  a  result  which  is  curiously  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
our  modem  itme^  was  formerly  inmdke  \  Milt^  the  soft  roe 
of  fishes,  is  a  substitution  for  mtk^  Swed.  mj'6lki\  this  was 
probably  due  to  association  with  wiU^  spleen  (A.S.  mill), 
which  is  quite  a  different  word. 

k>p.  The  Lat.  locus ia  became  A.  S.  lopusTj  later  altered 
to  loppesire  ;  wliencc  PI.  lobster. 

§  330.  sk  >  sh.  Precisely  as  k  becomes  ch,  so  sk  becomes 
sh,  formerly  written  sch ;  this  result  is  really  due  to  palatal- 
isation (§  324) ;  and  is  commonly  due  to  the  occurrence  of  e 
in  oblique  cases  (§  325).  Thus  A.  S.  asc-an^  p].,  is  mod.  £• 
ATiS-er,  by  substituting  the  suffix  -is  for  w  (s  -an).  So  also 
A.S.  {BSC,  M.£.  aschy  £.  4tsh  (tree).  A.  S.  disc,  borrowed  from 
Lat.  discus ;  E.  dish.  A,  S.  Jisc ;  E.  fish,  A.  S.  fidst,  M.  E. 
Jiesch;  Jls/i.  A.Si./ersc,  M.  E.  ytrjr/;,  and  (by  mcta- 
thesis)  yresc/i ;  'E./rtsh.  So  also  A.  S.  nurse,  hnesee,  per  scan, 
wasran,  wyscan ;  E.  marsh,  nesh,  ihresh,  wash,  wish,  7' he 
common  A.S.  suffix  -isc  is  £.  -tsh.  Initially,  A.S.  sc 
often  became  see  ;  thus  scacHin  is  also  sceac-an,  whence 
£•  shake  ($  324).   Similarly  scamUt  sceamu;  £.  shame,  Sec 

*  I  Isave  unfortunately  lost  the  reference  for  this  form ;  but  1  caa 
guarantee  its  correctness. 

'  See  LiAsttr  in  my  amended  Supplement  to  £tym.  Diet 
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The  general  rule  is  that  the  A.  S.  sc  almost  invariablj  be- 
comes £.  sh\  and,  consequently,  that  most  £.  words 
beginning  with  se  or  sk  are  not  of  A.  S.,  but  of  Scandinavian 

origin.  Bui  sk  is  also  liable  lo  be  affected  by  sul'siiiuhm, 
being  interchangeable  wiih  ks  or  x]  as  in  A  S.  ascian,  to 
ask,  also  spelt  axian,  whence  prov.  E.  ax,  in  lUe  same  sense. 
Hence  A.  S.  miscan  became  M.  £.  mixen,  £.  mix ;  A.  S.  ys- 
ctan  became  M.£,  ^xen,  yxen,  ILyex,  to  hiccough,  Ks  is 
spelt  jr  in  A.  S.,  and  generally  remains  80»  as  in  ax^fitx^  ox, 
stXf  wax  (to  grow),  wax  (a  substance) ;  A.  S.  <sx  {eax\fox, 
oXy  stx^  weaxan  weax. 

§  331,  History  of  KW,  KN,  Gli.  cw>qu.  This  is 
merely  a  graphic  change ;  the  pronunciation  did  not  alter. 
Cf.  A.  S.  cuuin,  E.  qmen,  &c. 

kn  > gn  or  n.  The  h.S.cn  remains  as  kn  (but  pronounced 
as  »),  in  cna/a,  cnedan,  at^m,  cnylian,  ad/y  cfUht^  ewj^lian,  cnai, 
cnaila,  cndwan;  £.  Jhtavg,  knead,  knee,  kneil,  knife,  kn^ki, 
knit,  knoll,  knoif  know.  But  the  word  gnarled  stands  for 
''^knarhd,  being  related  to  M.  E.  knarre,  a  knot  in  wood  ;  the 
Shakesperian  word  gnarly  to  snarl,  is  for  'knurl,  being  allied 
to  Du.  knorrtN,  G.  ktiurren,  to  growl  ;  ^w(\  }^nash  is  for  *knash, 
cf.  Dan.  knaskc,  Xngnat,  A,S.gn£cl,  the  gn  seems  original; 
in  gnaw,  A,  S.  gnagan,  it  is  merely  the  prefix  ge-,  which  dis- 
appears m  G.  nagen.  The  difficulty  of  sounding  k  and  g 
before  n  has  led  to  fheur  total  suppression  in  mod.  £. ;  they 
only  appear  to  the  eye,  and  might  as  well  be  dropped.  In 
fact,  this  has  happened  in  a  few  words ;  nip  was  formerly 
kmp,  and  nibble  is  its  frcfiiientative.  The  nap  on  tloih 
was  formerly  ftoppe,  and  denoted  the  little  knots  or  knops 
on  the  cloth,  which  were  nipped  off  in  the  process  which 
produced  the  nap.  There  is  very  little  trace  of  this  in  A.  S., 
but  we  find  the  gloss  '  uellere,  knappiam  (sic) '  in  Wright's 

*  The  forms  xt'eaxan,  weax  are  A.S,  fWessex);  we  find  Northumbrian 
vmxas,  Mercian  wtrxn},  they  grow,  MatU  vi.  aS ;  and  MeniAa  wmx, 
wax,  Vespasian  Psalter,  57.  9. 
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Vocab.  ed.  Wtilcker,  480.  23.  Here  hnoppiam  is  of  course 
a  scribal  error  for  hnoppian  or  cnoppian^  to  piuck  oflf  the 
knops  on  cloth. 

§  dd2.  History  of  H.  It  will  be  conveaient  to  consider 
the  aspirate  {K)  next,  because  of  its  answering  to  the 
Aryan  k  We  find  that  it  is  genmlly  retained,  initially, 
in  English  words,  as  hoi^  hiU^  him^  but  dropped  in  words 
of  F.  origin,  as  heir,  lumest,  honour,  hosiler  (osiler),  hoUl, 
httmNie,  humour.  Bat  the  fact  is  that  many  F.  words  have 
been  conformed  to  the  native  usa<;c,  and  few  knowingly 
say'aBit,  ^aughiy^  "^earsc,  \rb^  'eriiage,  'ideous,  omage,  ^orn'hle, 
and  the  like ;  although  some  of  these  are  not  particularly 
uncommon.  Even  'umhk  is  disliked,  and  some  fairly  sound 
the  h  (rather  than^)  in  humour,  human,  humid.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also,  that  the  spelling  (of  some  at  least  of  these 
words)  without  initial  h  in  Middle  English  is  not  at  all 
common;  oneste  and  onoure  being  rarely  found ^  The 
only  words  in  which  the  spelling  without  h  is  really  com- 
mon  in  M.  E.  are  abit,  eir,  ertiage,  os/,  osiel^  osieUr\  for 
hahit^  hetr^  &c.,  to  which  we  must  add  the  native  word 
//,  from  A.  S.  hit.  Still,  we  may  cerUiiiily  conclude  that 
the  F.  h  was  weaker  than  the  English,  and  was  hardly 
sounded.  It  is  notorious  that  Londoners  often  say  air 
for  hair,  and  conversely  hair  for  air ;  and  it  has  often  been 
a  source  of  wonder  why  those  who  can  readily  sound  h 
should  so  frequently  do  so  in  the  wrong  place.  The  habit 
is  very  old ;  for,  in  the  Romance  of  Havelok  (temp.  Edward  I)^ 
we  find  if  for  his,  e}>m  for  hefnn,  i.  e.  hence ;  and  conversely 
ht'tidc  {qx cndc  (end),  aiici  hirlcs  {ox  crhs  (carls);  see  ilic  Glos- 
sary. As  I  have  nowlu  re  seen  an  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, I  venture  to  offer  one.  My  theory  is  that,  the 
English  h  being  strong,  and  the  French  h  weak,  the  lower 

*  Frobably  we  have  come  to  loand  the  ik  in  many  of  thete  wordi  ftom 
leeiiig  it  10  oommonly  written. 
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classes  discovered  that  the  letter  h  was  not  mocli  patronised 

by  their  French-speaking  masters.   And,  as  '  Jack  would  be 

a  gentleman,  if  he  could  speak  French,'  they  attempLcd  lo 
imitate  this  peculiarity  by  suppressing  the  h  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  '^ound  it.  But,  nature  being  too  strong  for 
them,  they  were  driven  to  preserve  their  h  from  destructioii 
by  sounding  it  in  words  which  had  no  right  to  it ;  and  hence 
the  confused  result.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  this 
explanation  correct,  because  it  will  also  explain  the  confused 
use  of  9  for  w.  Here  also  the  w  was  one  of  the  commonest 
of  English  sounds,  whilst  in  French  it  was  somewhat  rare  \ 
On  the  other  hand,  initial  ?•  was  so  common  in  French,  that 
the  E.  word  wOu-yard  (A.  S.  win-^eard)  was  actually  turned 
into  vine-yardy  and  so  remains.  The  lower  classes  tried  to 
supplant  w  by  the  result  being  that  they  also  turned  v 
into  u;.  The  chief  wonder  is  that  the  conflict  of  tongues 
did  not  produce  even  greater  confusion,  especialljr  when  we 
consider  that  the  French  was  mainly  of  Latin,  not  of  Teutonic 
origin. 

bl >1 ;  hn  >n ;  hr  >r.   In  A.  S.  we  frequently  find  iiutial 

hi,  hn,  and  hr.  The  initial  h  is  always  lost  in  later  M.  E.  and 

in  mod.  K.;  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  know  which  words 
once  had  it,  because  the  h  will  answer,  etymologically.  to 
an  Aryan  k.  Thus  A.  S.  hi  {id,  E.  loud,  is  cognate  with  Gk. 
KXurdff,  renowned,  Skt.  <;ruta,  heard.  The  list  of  /;/-words 
contains :  ladder,  ladcy  ladU^  lady^  Lammas,  lank,  lapun'ng, 
last  (of  herrings),  laugh,  Uan^  v.  and  adj.,  let^t  Hd^  link  (of 
a  chain),  list  (to  hearken)^  liskn,  Uaf^  hri,  kt^  lwd\  The 
Swords  are :  nap  (to  slumber),  nap  (of  cloth),  mck,  migk^ 

'  Not  quite  unknown  to  the  Ai^to-Frcnch  dialect,  which  had  warmntir, 
to  warrant,  5rc.,  snch  words  bein;^  mostly  of  1  culonic  origla.  Wiotm  IS 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  hfini^  from  \  aL  uipcra. 

*  A.S.  aUo  ha«>  wl\  a&  iu  wliij>,  stammering,  whence  E.  lisp.  So  also 
wrap  is  M.E.  wmppem,  also  wtappeni  whnoe  £.  lap,  to  wrap  up. 
Luke-warm  ia  difficult ;  it  teems  to  be  doe  to  A.  S.  klh,  slidter,  wsmtk, 
confoaed  with  wUu,  tepid. 
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neshj  nettle  lost  in  A.  S.),  nody  tiut ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Scaad.  words  tm/,  nigg-ard  (with  F.  suffix).  The 
Ar-words  are:  rail  (a  night-dress),  ramsotts^  ra/kf  raiker, 
raiUi^  ravm,  rano^  reach  or  rekh  (to  try  to  vomit),  r<ar* 
mouse^  reed,  reel  (for  yarn),  rend^  rick^  rid,  riddle  (sieve), 
ridge,  rime  (hoarfrost),  rind,  ring,  s.,  ring  (a  bell),  v.,  rink, 
ripple  (on  water),  roof^  rook  (bird),  roost,  rue  (to  be  sorry 
for),  rumple,  rung;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Scand. 
words  rap,  to  seize  hastily,  rape  (a  division  of  Sussex),  rifle 
(to  plunder),  rcme,  ruck  (a  fold),  ruck  (a  small  heap),  rush^v^ 
ruth* 

f  888.  final  h.  The  A.S.  final  h  had  the  sound  of 
the  G.  final  ch.  This  sound  was  written  gh  in  M.E., 

and  still  remains  in  wTiting,  though  always  either  mute  or 
sounded  as  /.  The  final  gh  is  mute  in  borough,  iuj/zi^hj 
dof/gh,  ploTfgh,  slough  (mire),  thorough,  though,  through  :  hi^h, 
nigh,  Ihigh.  It  is  sounded  as  f  in  chough,  cough,  enough, 
hm^h,  laugh,  r<n^h,  Umgh,  trough.  The  puzzling  combina- 
tion augh  is  due  to  the  merging  into  one  of  three  distinct 
forms,  vix.  ^h  (descending  from  A.  S.  -k^),  -f^h  (A«  S.  -dK), 
'Oogh  (A.  S.  -SH),  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  loss  of  the  gh 
has  affected  the  quality  of  the  preceding  vowel,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation.  Regularly,  we  should  have  had 
ihrugh,  A.  S.  *pruh  (for  purh),  but  it  lias  Ix^en  lengthened  to 
through,  as  if  from  A.  S.  *priih  ;  or  else  thurgh,  A.  S.  purh, 
but  it  has  been  altered  to  ihor{m)gh*  Again,  we  should  have 
bad  dcgh,  A.S.  ddh;  the  spelling  d^h  is  etymologicallf 
inexact ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  mod.  £.  though^ 
put  for  MJ£.  thogh,  A.S.  pedh.  Again,  the  A.S.  66ht  fi^h, 
sl6h,  should  have  become  boogh,  ploogh,  sloogh,  but  the  oa  has 
been  further  changed  to  ou,  so  that  these  spollinp^s  are  regular^ 
The  A.  S.  1^  in  rith,  i.  e.  rough,  answers  to  M.  E.  ou  (long  u), 

*  That  is,  they  have  come  about  regularly ;  but,  as  the  gh  is  now  lost, 
they  have  xeally  come  to  be       plou,  slou,  pronounoed  as  lomic  hau. 
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but  the  u  has  been  shortened,  though  ihe  spelling  has  been 
retained.  Each  word  must,  in  fact,  be  investigated  separately. 
Hiccough  is  a  speliiag  due  to  popular  etymology ;  it  should 
rather  be  htckup,  as  pronounced.  Clmigh  represents  an  A.  S. 
*cl6h  \  see  the  New  £,  Diet.   For  neigh^  weight  see  §  338. 

{  884.  Final  ht.  The  A.  S.  hi  final  answers  to  Aiyaa 
kt;  cf.  A.  S.  riht  with  Lat.  rectus.  It  is  now  written  ght,  and 
is  common  ;  in  //^/^A  miL^hi,  night,  A.  S.  l/oht  (.Mercian 
/////),  miht.  ftiht.  In  tlie  combination  -ought  there  is  the  same 
confusion  as  that  noticed  above  (§  333).  Thus  A.  S.  s6kk 
should  have  become  sooghi^  but  the  vowel-sound  has  been 
altered,  and  the  symbol  m  z  bad  representative  of  the 
modern  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  A.  ^,J>ohi^  the  0 
is  short ;  which  should  have  given  E.  thf^ght,  Two  sounds 
have  been  merged  in  one,  and  the  symbol  which  rcprcscnii 
both  is  not  correct  for  either  of  them.  We  may  also  note 
that  delight,  sprightly ,  are  miswhtien  for  deiite,  spritcly ;  bodi 
words  being  of  French  origin. 

(  886. 11O68  of  h.  In  some  cases,  h  dxsap|)ears  from  sight 
altogether;  whether  finally,  as  in  /ee,  A.  %,/eoh,  ka,  A.  S.  kith, 
roe,  A.  S.  rdh ;  medially,  as  in  trautf  A.  S.  truht,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  /rue /a,  and  no/,  short  for  noug/i/,  A.  S.  nd/jf :  or 
initially,  as  in  //.  A.  S.  /;//,  and  in  the  combinations  ///,  /;//.  kr 
(see  §  332).  In  some  cases,  the  h  has  already  flisappcared 
even  in  A.  S. ;  both  finally,  as  in  shoe,  A.  S.  sce^^  Goth.  s^oh'S\ 
and  medially,  as  in  ear  (of  com),  A.  S.  /or,  NorthumbriaA 
eher  (Matt  zii.  i),  Goth.  ahsisee^A,  S.  sAn,  Goth,  saihw^ ; 
slay,  A.  S.  sUan,  Goth,  siahan;  tear,  sb.,  A.  S.  t/ar,  Goth. 
tagr  (for  */ahr) ;  Welsh,  A.  S.  wclisc  (for  *wclhis<;)j  a  dcTiva- 
tive  from  ttralh,  a  foreigner. 

§  830.  Hw  >  wh.  A.  S.  hw  is  now  written  n  h  :  as  in 
hwd,  hwat,  E.  who,  what,  &c.  There  are  cases  in  which  wh 
is  miswritten  for  icr;  as  in  £.  whit^  put  for  tuiht,  A.  S.  wiit, 
and  a  doublet  of  w^ht,  so  that  the  ^  is  in  the  wrong  pbu^e ; 
whelif  a  mollusc,  which  the  bwer  orders  correctly  call  «nZ(, 
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from  A.  S.  ivihc  ;  ivhortkhcrry,  better  wirthherry^  from  A.  S. 
wyriil  in  the  compound  plant-name  hiscop-wyrtH. 

§  337.  History  of  Q*.  Initial  g.  The  various  fortunes 
of  the  A.  S.  ^  may  be  treated  more  briefly.  Numerous  ex- 
amples can  be  added  from  my  Dictionary,  and  the  tracing  of 
consonants!  changes  seldom  causes  much  trouble,  when 
once  we  know  ihe  regular  changes  Lo  which  they  are  liable. 

The  A.  S.  g  (or  rather,  ]\Iercian)  initial  may  remain  hard 
even  before  e  and  i  (^),  as  in  A.  S.  gear-we,  f.  pi.,  whence  K. 
gear ;  A.  S.  git-an,  to  get ;  A.  S.  gidig,  gift,  gyldan,  (<m)ginnan, 
gyrdan,  gi/an,  E.  giddy ^  gift,  gOd^  {be)gin,  gird,  give.  This 
hard  g  is  sometimes  absurdly  written  gh,  as  in  ghastly,  ghosts 
A.  S.  gdstlic,  gdsi ;  or  else      as  in  guest,  guild,  guilt,  A.  S. 

ge  >y.  A.  S.  ge-  (initial)  has  two  distinct  origins ;  some- 
limes  it  represents  the  Goth.y  i^^y\  but  in  other  words  the  e 
has  crept  in,  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  prov.  £.  gyardcn  for 
garden,  cited  above.  In  both  cases  it  becomes  £xx. : 
(i)  Goth,  jus,  A.  S.  ge,  £. ye;  Goth,  ja,  A.  S.  g4a,  £. yea ; 
A.  S.  gese,  E.  yes  ^ ;  Golh.  yVr,  A.  S.  g/ar^  'E.year ;  A.  S.  git 
{G.  jetz-t),  Ys.yet)  Golh.  jains,  A.S.  geon,  'E.yon;  Goth. 
juggs  { =  *juftgs),  A.  S.  gtong,  E.  young.  Also  ( 2 )  A .  S.  geard 
(Icel gardr),  "E.yard,  an  enclosed  space;  and  in  like  manner 
'E»yare,yarft, yell, yellow.  Yule,  from  A.  S.  gearo.gearn,  gellan, 
geido,  ge6L  Gi  has  the  same  fate,  as  in  ILyard  (10^,  yearn 
(to  long  for),  yeast,  yelp,  yesterday,  yet,  yex,  yield,  from  A.  S. 
gierd,  gieman  or  gyrnan,  gist,  gilpan,  giestra,  git  or  get, 
gisrian,  gieldan  or  gyldan.  E.  yawn  represents  a  fusion 
01  two  A.  S.  forms,  geonian  and  ganiaft.  In  Middle  English, 
this  y  {=  A.  S.  ge,  gi,  gy)  is  very  often  written  5.  The 
common  prefix  ge-  has  almost  entirely  disappeared;  we 
can  trace  it  in  the  axdmcywis^ycl^t,  yede,  A.  S.  getifis,  ge- 

*  Explained  by  me  from  A.  S,  gJa  ry,  yea,  let  it  be  (so).  But  it  m»y  bc 
{oi  gt'a  {at ge')  swd^  i.e.  yea,  ^o  ;      buggested  by  Kluge. 
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cJeopod,  \\]}.,  i^e~/odc,  and  in  the  middle  syllable  of  hand-y-wf>rk, 
A.  S.  hand-g€'WeorCf  and  hand-i-crafl^  Similarly,  it  is  best  to 
explain  yean  from  A.S.  ge-^dtdan^  net  4dman\  see  also 
my  explanation  of  yearn  (2\  to  grieve.  It  appears  as  in 
e-ntmgkf  from  A.  S.  ge-n6h  \  and  as  ^*  in  g-naw,  A.  S.  gnagan 
(for  *ge-nag(ti).  The  initia]  ^  has  disappeared  in  if,  from 
A.  S.  gi/"^ ;  tick,  A.  S.  giccan ;  -iWc,  A.  S.  gicel^  in  the  com- 
pound ic-iclc,  A.  S.  h-s^ird, 

§  338.  Final  and  medial  g.  The  A.  S.  ^  is  seldom 
preserved  medially  or  finally.  If  changed,  the  formnhe  are: 
g>  (silent);  g  >y  (vocal)  or  t;  g>w  (vocal)  or  am\ 
g  >f\  or  sometimes  it  disappears.  £zx. :  A.  S.  hvtg,  £. 
hv^y  where  the  preservation  of  g  is  probably  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  long  vowel.  A.  S.  luuig-au^  E.  neigh  ;  A.  ^. 
weg-an,  E.  zvtigh.  A.  S.  dag,  E.  day ;  A.  S.  grc/r^,  E.  grav; 
A.  S.  ccBge,  E.  &c.  The  A.  S.  suffix  -ig  =  E.  as  in 
hdi'ig,  £.  M^^',  &c.  A.  S.  eglaUf  £.  ai/ ;  A.  S.  ^gen,  £.  ^/hm  ; 
so  also  in  £.  dratn,/amt/atr,  haH,  s.,  latr,  maiden,  mam  (i.e. 
strength),  mu/lein,  naO,  rail  (a  night-dress),  rain,  s€ttl,  snaii, 
sUtiTy  sfHe,  (ailj  thane  (for  ^thein),  twaifiy  upbraid^  wain,  A.  S. 
dug- an  y  v.,  to  l^oWy  hog-a,  s.,  a  (i'(;7t' ;  A.  S./ugol^  IL./o'vi ;  A.S. 
mnga,  E.  wt/zt' ;  A.  S.  dgatiy  E.  <77r<f ;  A.  S.  sugu*,  E.  (pig); 
so  also  in  dawiiy  draw,  mow  (heap  of  corn),  saw^  show. 
A.  S.  ga^a,  £.  gaUow(s) ;  A.  S.  morgen,  M,  £.  m^riEWf ,  short- 
ened to  «Mno^  £.  merrcw ;  so  also  in  dorrno,  hallawt  swai- 
lew,  V.  A.  S.  dwergy  £.  dwarf.  The  medial  ^  has  quite  dia- 
appeared  in  A.  S.  sttweard  (for  *sitg-weard)y  E.  sfemard*.  In 
A.S.  m'c^ofi,  and  //A',  A.S.figoi  (borrowed  from  Lat. 
/egula),  the  ioi>s  of  the  g  has  lengthened  the  /'.  by  compensa- 
tion. We  have  curious  changes  in  henchman  for  *hengstmany 
A.  S.  hengest-manny  horseman,  groom ;  and  in  orchard  for 

^  Tn  A.  S.  g-if,  the  g-  (for  .cifT^  it  a  piefix ;  jmt  as  in  Goth.  /hAm, 

short  for  ja-ibai.    Cf.  Icel.  if,  if. 

'  For  the  vowel-sound,  cf.  A.  S.  hitv,  £.  hut.  The  i  is  affected  by  the 
following  zc. 
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A.  S.  ort-geard,  i.  e.  wort-yard  (cf.  our  modern  pronunciation 
of  torture). 

ng.  The  A.  S.  ng  is  usually  preserved,  but  passes  into  nj 
(written  nge)  in  positionB  similar  to  those  in  which  k  is  pala- 
talised. Thtts  A.S.  ungan^  M.K  sengen^  is  now  singe  \  cf. 
also  cringe^  swingt^  iwingey  ding-y,  s/ing-y.   The  A.  S.  «r  or 

7jg  has  become  n  in  lencten  or  kngtcn,  spring ;  mod.  E.  Uni* 

§  330.  Double  g.  The  A.  S.  eg  represents  both  {gg")  and 
(^3),  where  5  =_>'-con sonant.  Hence  come  M.  E.  gg^  gge^  and 
mod.  E.  dge  (y )  in  many  cases.  A.  S.  brycg  (gen.  and  dat. 
hrycge\  M.  E.  hrigge^  E.  bridge ;  A.  S.  ecgy  M.E.<5g'^<f,  E.  <f<^<ff ; 
A.  S.  hecg^  M,£.  A^^^,  htdgt  ^ ;  A.  S.  micge^  properly  ^mycgt 
(cf. '  culbt,  ^ygg^  ^  Cdrpus  Glossary  of  the  eighth  century, 
1.  617),  E.  midge ;  A.  S.  hrycg^  E.  ridge ;  A.  S.  secg^  E.  sedge ; 
A.  S.  slecge,  E,  sledge-hammer ;  A.  S.  ww*^,  E.  wedge.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  g  into  the  souikI  of  j  is  ically  due  to 
the  frequent  use  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  substantives, 
in  which  a  final  -e  followed  the  eg ;  as  in  A.  S.  bryeg-e^  gen., 
dat.,  and  acc.  of  hrycg^  whence  the  M.  E.  nom.  took  the  form 
hrigg-e  instead  of  or  brig*  The  Northern  dialect  early 
rejected  the  final  inflectional  -f,  which  prevented  this  change; 
hence  the  Northumbrian  forms  hr^^  bridge,  rig,  ridge  (back), 
seg^  sedge.  This  enables  us  to  explain  mug-wort,  i.  e.  midge- 
wort,  from  the  early  A.  S.  my  eg  (without  a  folio  .wug  vowel); 
for  A.  S.^/  becomes  both  I'and  u  in  later  Knglish.  For  the 
sense,  cf.  flea-bane.  In  some  verbs,  an  E.^=  A.  S.  (single) 
t:  \  as  in  E.  lay,  A.  S.  lege^  imper.  of  leegan  ;  cf.  lie^  buy* 
When  the  double  g  is  preserved  ia  modem  English,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  word  Is  of  Scand.  origin.  Thus  the  verb  h 
egg  on  is  from  Icel.  eggja^  to  instigate ;  the  A.  S.  ^giati  could 
only  give  edge,  and  indeed  we  find  the  form  to  edge  m  also 
Hence  also  tiie  derivation  of  egg  from  A.  S.  ceg^  an  egg  (as  in 

*  There  are  /iimrA.S.  forms,  viz.  At^-a,  £.  /laru ;  Ae^,  M.  £.  /icy^  hay, 
as  Jo  kegnit^t  A&d  heeg,  £.  ludge* 

*  $ee  Edge  in  Ricbatdsoa. 
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my  Dictionary),  cannot  be  right;  the  A.  S.  irg  Ucame  (regu- 
larly) M.  E.^,  and  is  obsolete,  whilst  the  plural  agru  became 
M.  E,  ^e-n  (with  added  -n  for  -^),  and  is  aJso  obsolete.  E. 

is  certainly  of  Scand.  origin,  from  IceL  (Swed.  Ogg^ 
Dan.  ag)\  as  further  explained  in  Chap.  XXIII. 

{  840.  History  of  T.  7*  is  rarely  voiced,  so  as  to  be- 
come d.  In  native  words  we  have  only  A.  S.  prdt^  E.  proud  \ 
A.  S.  pryte^  E.  pride ;  A.  S.  clott  or  doty  E,  dot  and  dod. 
The  change  of  /  to  M,  as  in  srvart  (A.  S.  mrar/).  whence 
swarthy,  is  hard  to  explain ;  equally  difiicult  is  lath  lor  M.  E 
latte,  A.  S.  /(/  ////.  Final  /  has  disappeared  in  A.  S.  anfilte, 
M.  £.  anotU^  £.  cofoU,  It  is  also  lost  before  U  in  A.  S.  At/c/, 
£.  Ust\  M.  £.  UtUt,  E.  Au/,  superlative  of  A.S.  ka,  E.  AuSe. 
It  has  also  disappeared  in  ado^  put  for  ai-do.  It  is  only 
written  once  in  the  words  eighih,  eighteen^  eighty,  put  for 
*eightth,  *eighttemy  ^cighlty.  In  iiome  difficult  positions  it  is 
not  sounded;  as  in  hoatsivain  (romic  l>uu  s.m),  lastie,  (^nr/sf- 
mas,  mist/doe,  wreslic.  In  the  word  blossom,  A.  S.  biSslma^  it 
has  even  disappeared  from  the  written  form;  so  also  in 
gor»,  from  A.  S.  garsL  In  the  word  tawdry ^  the  /  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  word  tamt,  the  word  being  a  contraction  for 
Saini  Awdry,  i.e.  Saint  MjnlpryZ  (lit.  'nobte  strength'). 
The  curious  word  stickler^  lit.  *  controller/  answers  to  an 
older  stightlcr,  from  M.  K.  s/ig/i//<  ti,  frequentative  of  A.  S. 
stihtan,  siihiitin,  to  control  ;  liere  we  have  a  change-  froiD  / 
to  ky  by  a  substitution  due  to  misapprehension.  Popolar 
etymology  connected  it  with  the  sb*  stick, 

§841.  Ezomoent  t.  There  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  an  txcrescent  letter  is  developed,  owing  to  a  fullness  of 
stress  upon  a  syllable,  after  the  letters  On  this 

subject  the  reader  may  consult  an  ingenious  paper  by  Prof. 
March,  *On  Dissimilated  Gemination,'  which  appeared  in  die 
Transactions  of  the  American  Pliiloloppcal  Association  for 
1877.  He  remarks  that  '  the  ^st  /  in  happy  represents  the 
dosing  of  the  lips  in  Aa^,  the  second  /  represents  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  lips  in  -py*  A^ain,  'the  labial  nasal  m  is  often 
doubled ;  but  the  same  movement  of  the  organs  which  makes 
m  with  the  nose  open^  will  make  ^  if  it  be  closed ;  hence  we 
find  b  appearing  in  the  place  of  a  second  m.  The  most  com- 
mon case  is  before  r,  or  ^  .  •  .  A.  S.  sUtmenan  has  in  Ger- 
man simple  gemination  and  appears  as  scMummem;  In  E. 
the  lips  close  in  slum-,  but  the  aniiLipaiion  of  the  coming  r 
leads  to  stoj>ping  the  nose  as  they  part,  and  wliat  would 
have  been  -mer  turns  out  -ber ;  and  so  we  have  slumber  by 
dissimilated  gemination.'  At  any  rate,  the  efifect  is  certainly 
due  to  stress ;  is  more  forcible  than  mm,  and  is  substi- 
tuted for  it  accordingly.  Precisely  parallel  is  the  change  of 
imiond'f  as  in  A.  S.fiunor^  which  became  ^tkuimtr  and  so 
ihunder.  Similar  are  7np  and  ///.  Ai  the  end  of  a  word  we 
find  a  substitution  of  st  for  ss,  or  at  anv  rate  an  excrescent  / 
is  heard  after  s.  Prof.  March  thinks  that  this  tendency  was 
helped  forward  by  the  fact  that is  a  £imiliar  £.  ending;  it 
occurs,  e.g.  In  the  and  person  singular  of  the  verb,  as  in 
Iffout,  Icvedsi^  and  in  superlatives.  Clear  examples  of  the 
excrescent  /  after  ^  or  x  are  seen  in  E.  agaim-i,  amids-t^ 
diuongs-t^lchcs-ty  hehvix-t^  hes-L  mids-i^  whiU-t  \  from  I\L  E. 
agem-fs  (A.  S.  ong/ati),  M.E.  ami'dd-es,  among-fs,  A.  S.  be- 
Aas,  M.i£.  behvix,  A.  S.  fms^  M.E.  midd-es,  whtl-es.  T  \& 
excrescent  in  the  difficult  sb.  earnes^i  (M.  E.  ernes),  a  pledge. 
Excrescent  /after  n  occurs  only  in  4mm-tf  A.  S.  am/n,  anmn ; 
and  in  words  of  F.  origin.  (We  may  also  note  E.  leivr-/,  from 
A.  S.  wdh'-e,  due  to  association  with  100^-/;  but  this  form  is 
not,  like  the  rest,  of  purely  phonetic  origin.) 

§  342.  History  of  TH.  The  E.  ih  has  trvo  sounds, 
voiceless  and  voiced  (th,  dh).  I  shall  here  denote  the  former 
by  and  the  latter  by  tS  in  A.  S,  words.  In  the  cases  where 
ih  has  been  replaced  by  d,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  voiced 
(db,  9) ;  but  where  it  has  been  replaced  by  /,  it  was  voiceless 
(}>).  The  A.  S.  g€'for9*ian^  ford-ian^  to  further,  promote, 
provide,  became  M.  E.  {a)/ordm^  and  is  now  affords    A.  S. 
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byrdcn,  a  load,  became  Inn  Jtn,  burthen  (=burdhen),  and  is 
now  burden ;  the  tiiange  being  assisted  by  association  with 
burden,  ihe  refrain  of  a  song  (F.  bourdon).  A.  S.  cUSe  became 
M.  £.  coi^e,  coude,  later  coud^  now  spelt  could^  by  needless  in- 
sertion of  to  conform  it,  to  the  eye,  with  should  and  wouid^ 
A.  S.  M.KJ!/Aele  (is=fidhele),  is  now JiddU  (for 
A.  S.  morl^oTy  M.E.  tiwrtre,  mordre^  became  both  muriher 
and  murder,  of  which  only  ihe  latter  is  now  commonly 
used.  A.  S.  rdder,  ^I.  E.  rofher^  roder,  is  now  rudder.  Simi- 
larly, we  find  that  the  M.  K.  spither  is  now  spider.  As  to 
the  voiceless  we  find  it  changed  to  /  in  A.S.  h/hPa, 
M.E.  he^e,  also  hi'^te,  later  highih  (Milton),  now  height; 
A.  S.  ms/fyrl,  M.K  nosejfirl,  now  msiril\  A.  S.  gesih^^  later 
gesihif  sihiy  now  J/jf^;  A.  S.  sUthoyrPy  M.  £,  stahoorSht  now 
stalwart  \  A.  S.  pieft^,  E.  M^^*.  It  is  also  explained  below 
(§  343)>  ^^1^^  c^i^  change  into  f/,  by  Verner'^  Law,  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  so  that  a  verl)  whose  jiriniary  stem 
ends  in  th  can  have  other  stems  ending  in  d.  This  accounts 
for  the  derivation  of  suds  from  the  verb  io  seethe  (pp.  sodden), 
and  of  leady  v.,  and  lode  from  A.  S.  itS-OHj  to  travel.  The 
voiced  th  (dh)  in  bathe,  breathe,  loathe,  sheathe,  soothe,  wreathe, 
is  derived,  by  voicing,  from  the  voiceless  th  in  bath,  breath, 
loath,  sheath,  sooth,  wreath.  The  reason  why  the  th  in  these 
verbs  is  voiced  is  very  simple,  viz.  because,  in  the  M.  K.  fonn?. 
it  came  belzveen  hvo  vo^veh,  whereas  in  the  substantives  the 
ih  was  final.  Cf.  M.  K.  6 rede n,  to  breathe,  with  M.  E.  brep, 
breath.  Assimilation  of  th  \q  s  takes  place  in  bliss,  put  for 
A.  S.  blips,  older  form  bld-s,  happiness,  derived  from  bUBe, 
blithe,  happy ;  and  in  lissom,  pttt  for  lithrsome,  i.  e.  lithe-some. 

IiOBS  Of  th.  Finally,  th  is  lost  m  difficult  combinations»  as 
in  worship  for  worthship ;  wri^  for  *writhsi,  from  fgvi9^  to 

^  Ku<.li  adds  E.  deck,  from  A.S.  peccan,  to  thatch,    liut  tlii*  is  quite 
CO  because  deck  is  a  late  importation  from  Dutch,  and  (a) 
because  the  Toiceless  th  (^)  can  only  diuge  into  /  in  English,  fiqnally 
wrong  is  his  derivation  of  A  S.  dwerg,  a  dwarf,  from  pwearh,  ^enent. 
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twist ;  Norfolk,  Norman^  Nonvay,  Norwich,  all  derivatives 
from  AWfh  ;  and  in  clothes,  commonly  pronounced  as  the 
'  romic '  clouz,  on  account  of  the  diOicult  combiaation  dz. 
So  also  A.  S.  pwiUl  is  £.  whiUU  \  and  thwack  la  commonly 
whfuk^  often  pronounced  as  '  romic '  waek. 

§  348.  Hisfcory  of  D.  We  learn,  from  Vemer's  Law,  that 
in  many  cases  a  th  is  changed  into  d.  The  fact  that  the  A.  S. 
pt.  t.  of  weordan,  to  become,  was  wear 3  m  the  ist  and  3rd 
persons  singular,  uunl-e  in  the  2nd  person,  and  wurd-on  in 
the  plural,  caused  confusion  between  d  and  the  voiced  th  in 
M.£.  Again,  an  A.  S.  d  often  answers  to  Icel.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  A.  S«  hidar^  pider^  hmder^ 
/(sder^  mSdor  (led.  h/$ra^  fiaira  . .  ,/a9ir,  mSSir)  are  now 
Miher,  thithery  whither,  father,  mother  \  So  also  A.  S.  weder 
(Icel.  z^^^r),  is  E.  weather  \  W.  E.  tedder  is  now  tether  (cf.  Icel. 
ijodr)  \  A.  S.  gadi  uin  is  now  gather ;  A.  S.  tS-gcedre  is  now 
together,  E.  sward,  as  in  greensward,  A.  S.  sweard,  also 
appears  provincially  as  swarth,  Icel.  svorSr,  E.  j'ard,  from 
A.  S.  geard,  also  appears  as  garth,  from  Icel.  gorier. 

D  becomes  /  in  £.  a^t,  from  A.  S.  abbodi  but  here  the 
influence  of  the  Lat.  ace  form  abbai-em  is  obvious.  A.  S. 
cudele  is  now  cuttle-fish  (cf.  G.  kuttelfisch) ;  but  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  obscure.  A.  S.  tehl,  M.  ]1.  tcUL  tclL  is  now  //// 
(of  a  cart) ;  so  also  the  Icel.  tjald  is  accompanied  by  Dan. 
telt,  Swed.  tctlt.  The  final  -ed  of  the  pp.  is  often  pronounced 
as  /  ({  318);  hence  we  have  wont  for  vmnd,  A.  S.  umn-od, 
pp.  oiummanyXo  accustom;  whence  even  wont-ed {^tim-ed- 
ed)y  with  reduplicated  suffix.  Note  also  such  forms  as  hnlty 
girt,  sent,  kep-t^  lef-t,  hles-t ;  and  the  entire  disappearance  of 
-ed  after  /  and  d,  as  in  aghast^  led.  Final  -d  stands  for  -ed  in 
bal'd,  M.  E.  ball-ed. 

§  844.  Iioea  of  d.   D  disappears  in  a  few  words ;  as  in 

*  Bnt  father  and  mother  may  have  been  due  to  association  with 
brother',  for  they  arc  sliil  pronounced  with  d  in  West  Camberlandy 
where  the  Nors<;  inllucnce  b»  very  slrong. 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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answer,  gospel^  woodbine,  A.  S.  andswerian,  godspel^  wnMind', 
wanton,  formerly  waniand ;  tine^  a  prong  of  a  fork,  A.  S. 
iind\  lime  (tree),  A.  S.  ///id  (see  p.  371)  ;  also  in  upiiolsUrer^ 
formerly  uphold sler ;  and  in  bandog,  formerly  hand-dog. 

Excrescent  cL  (cf.  §341)-  Excrescent  d  appears  after  n 
at  the  dose  of  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  boun-d  in  the  sense 
of  *  prepared  to  go,'  M.  £.  boun^  IceL  b6im^  prepared,  pp.  of 
h6a ;  dwrn^d-le^  frequentative  of  A.  S.  dw(n*an,  to  dwindle ; 
gan-d-eTy  A.  S.  gandra,  earlier  form  ganra  ;  htndf  a  peasant, 
M.  E.  ^irte,  from  A.  /i/«<7,  really  the  gen,  pi.  of  ^'wa,  a 
domestic;  kin-d-rcd,  M.  E.  kinrcde,  A.  S.  cyn-rt&dm\  Un-d, 
M.  E.  kn-en^  A.  S.  Idtn-an ;  roun-d^  to  whisper,  A.  S.  rUn-ian', 
spin-d-le,  M.  £.  sfsne/,  A.  S.  sptni ;  thun-d-er^  A.  S.  Jfun-or\ 
and  perhaps  scoun^-reL  In  /on-d,  the  sufilz  is  that  of  the 
pp.  (Conversely,  in  some  words,  the  combination  md  is 
pronounced  as  ;f ;  as  in  groundsel,  handsome,  handkerekUf, 
Lastly,  dn  is  pruiiounccd  as  /;  in  Wtdiusday) 

Excrescent  d  also  appears  after  /  in  al-d-cr  (tree),  A.S.  alr\ 
ei'd-er  (tree),  A.S.  elkr-ft',  and  in  such  forms  as  alderjirst, 
i.  e.  first  of  all,  where  al'd-er  is  for  M.  £.  alier,  A.  S.  eal-ra, 
gen.  pi  of  <a/.  Iron-mould  was  iomietlj  yronF-mde^  as  in 
Lyly's  Euphues,  p.  39 ;  the  -1/  may  be  due  to  '•ed,  as  if  tor 
mol-ed,  i.  e.  stained,  from  nu^,  A.  S.  mdl,  a  spot.  New- 
fang  Ic-d  was  formerly  najue-fani^  <  I,  1.  r.  prompt  to  catch 
new  things,  as  in  Chancer,  C.  T.  109^2. 

Assimilation  o(  d  to  s  appears  in  dless,  A.  S.  bledsian,  or^g. 
to  consecrate  by  blood ;  from  blSd,  blood,  witli  the  ordinaiy 
mutation  from  ^  to  /.   Also  in  gottipt  M.  £.  godsib. 

f  846.  Hfatory  of  IT.  The  most  remarkable  fiu:t8  about 
the  letter  n  are  the  frequent  loss  of  it  in  all  positions,  and  the 
occasional  insertion  of  ii  ai  die  In  ginning  or  end  of  a  word  ; 
as  shewn  below.  If  it  changes,  it  changes  to  m ;  very  rarely 
to  /  or  r. 

It  changes  to  m  before  p  at  b;  as  in  A.  S.  lu-nep,  E.  hemp ; 
A.  S.  zvin-ber^e,  £.  winberry^  wimberry,   A.  S.  Awin-an,  to 
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whine,  has  funn  i  a  frcqu.  ntative  whirnmcr^  noted  by  jamie-^ 
son  as  a  word  in  use  in  Roxburghsliire,  mod.  E.  whunpfr 
(with  excrescent  /).  At  the  end  of  words  we  find  the  same 
change;  thus  A.  S.  hokgn^  hoien^  M. £.  halin^  became,  by  loss 
of  holfyi  but  also*  by  contraction,  holm ;  so  that  hoiM-^ak 
means  'holly-oak.'  A. S.  Und,  a  lime-tree)  became  Une 
(Tempest,  V.  10),  by  vowel-lengthening  (§  378)  and  subsequent 
loss  of  d,  and  is  now  lime.  M.  £.  bren-stoon,  burning  stone,  is 
now  brimstone.  A.  S.  snacc^  a  boat,  is  the  same  word  as  Du. 
smak^  whence  we  have  borrowed  E.  smack.  N  is  now  /  in 
flannel^  {onnQily  Jiannen  (Welsh gwlanen).  In  one  word,  n  has 
become  r;  A.  S.  pinewincla,  a  small  mollusc,  is  the  prov.  £. 
pemwmklet  £.  perimtikle^  by  confluence  with  the  name  of  a 
flower. 

§  946.  Ikmb  of  n.   N\%  lost  in  A.  S.  before  s  and  th ;  as 

in  A.  S.  Me,  gSs,  Ifde^  mUB,  SSer,  t6d,  umuJ,  us,  cou(f)<i^ 
goose,  litlu\  TTioulh,  other,  tooth,  uncouth,  us ;  cf,  Goth,  kuniha, 
G.  giins,  G.  litid,  Godi.  viunths^  anthar,  tunthus^  kunths 
(known),  uns  or  unsis.  So  also  A.  S.  t^oda,  M.  E.  tethe,  tithe, 
£.  tUhe^  is  for  *Uon3a^  i.  e.  tenth.  N  is  lost,  finally,  in  A.  S. 
drosHt  also  drtfs^  £.  dross  \  A.S.  eln^  £.  e//;  A.S.  e&oga  (for 
*dnh<fga^\cKV  alnbogt),  £.  elbow;  A.S.  d^eny  £.  event 
evening,  also  eve ;  A.  S.  gamen,  holegn,  my  In  (borrowed  from 
Lat.  molina),  mistcltan,  soken  (only  found  in  the  compounds 
d'Solcen,  Ix  -so/c^n),  E.  garni',  hoily,  mill^  mistUtoc,  sulky.  N  is 
also  lost,  medially,  in  spider,  M.  E.  spither,  put  for  spin- the r , 
i.e.  spixmer;  Thursday,  A.  S.  punres^dag^  the  day  of  Thun- 
der; cf.  the  Icel.  JtSrs-^dagr,  Similarly  /ourteen-mghi  has 
become  /oriemght^  and  finally  fortnight ;  O.  Mercian  enUfany 
A.  S.  en{d)lu/on  (with  excrescent  d^  cf.  Goth.  owiS/'),  M.  £. 
enletten,  is  now  eleven.  But  the  most  frequent  loss  of  n  is  in 
inflexions,  where  it  has  totally  disappeared  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Thus  the  infinitive  of  all  A.  S.  verbs  ended  in  -an, 
becoming  M.  E.  -en,  -e,  mod.  E.  mule  e  or  lost.  Similarly 
A.  S.  be/or  an  is  now  before ;  so  also  in  the  case  of  beneath^ 
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beside,  wilhin,  aboui^  without  \  and  in  Monday,  Sunday ^ycsier' 
day,  A.  S.  ni^nan-dcr^,  sunnan-dirg.  (^istran-dcFg.  Initially,  it 
is  lost  in  adder,  auger ^  A.  S.  nctdre,  na/e-gdr  (lit.  nvivc-borer). 
Also  in  aught,  when  popularly  used  for  naughJ,  as  in  the 
phrase  'cany  aughi*  in  arithmetic.  This  peculiarity  is  due 
to  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  indefinite  aitide,  so  that  m 
adder ^  an  auger,  were  wrongly  used  instead  of  a  naddery  a 
nauger.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  was  formerly  used 
before  consonants  as  ^Vl  II  as  vowels*;  hence  we  can  account 
for  K.  drake  by  sup[)Osing  that  the  Scand.  form  andrakt 
(Swed.  anddrake,  O.  Icel.  andriki)  was  misunderstood  as  an 
drake,  thus  causing  the  loss  of  an, 

§  847.  IntrDfliYe  n»  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  above 
niendonedy  the  opposite  mistake  arose  of  prefixing  n  to 
words  which  began  with  a  vowel.  Thus  A.  S.  efite  became 
ewty  and  an  ewt  was  misapprehended  as  a  newt ;  whence  E, 
newt.  Similarly  an  awl  was  sometimes  thou^j^ht  to  stand  for 
a  naw!  ]  hence  the  not  unfrequent  use  of  na-c/  or  ^w//  in  the 
sense  of '  awl.'  Such  forms  as  nass  for  ass,  na^  for  et'^  (an 
egg),  &c,,  are  occasionally  found.  Nuncle,  nauni,  probably 
arose  from  mine  uncle,  mine  atm/,  misapprehended  as  my 
nuncle,  my  naunt.  An  intrusion  of  n  also  occurs  by  putting 
ng  for  g,  as  nightingale  for  *mhtigaley  M,  E.  nightegale.  At  the 
end  of  words  we  find  an  excrescent  ;/  after  r;  as  in  M.E. 
bitour,  E.  bitter-n,  M.E.  marttr,  later  rnarter-n,  now  mar/,n, 
both  words  of  French  origin.  Hence  we  can  understand 
£,  stubbor-n,  M.  £.  stibor,  m  hich  may  also  have  arisen  from 
misapprehending  M.  £.  sUbor^sse  as  ^stibom-nesse* 

AssimUation  <]£ nd  to  nnis  seen  m  £.  winnaw,  M.R.  vftnd- 
ewen,  A.  S.  windwian,  to  expose  to  wind. 

§  848.  History  of  F.      is  changed  to  its  voiced  equiva- 

'  Layamon's  Brut  begins  with  the  WOlds  prmst,  written  a  presi  in 
the  Mcood  and  later  MS.  In  L  113  of  theOnnulani,  we  find  a»iMi/(f 
urif,  a  doughty  wife.  Still  later,  we  find  on  litiei  fmit,  a  little  while, 
Sir  Cawayn,  1.  30  (about  A.  D.  1360  or^ater). 
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lent,  viz.  1^  in  a  few  cases.  A.  S.  loppesire  is  now  lobster', 
A.  S.  papol  is  now  pebble ;  dribble  is  the  frequentative  of  dripr\ 
wabbk,  to  reel,  orig.  to  flatter,  is  the  frequentative  of  whop,  to 
strike,  to  flutter;  the  M.E*  aHarcap  or  cop,  a  spider,  has 
given  us  cop-weby  now  rodiev^;  and  knop  has  become  kmob. 

P  has  become  and  afterwards  f  in  A.  S.  cnapa,  later  form 
cjui/ii,  E.  knave. 

Excrescent  p  octui  s  after  m  in  A.  S.  anU^\ 

gltmpsf  M.  Y^.  giimsen  ;  and  scmpsUr  lor  seamster^. 

i  349.  History  of  F.  The  Anglo-Saxon  (Southern)  / 
had  the  sound  of  tr,  even  initially  (as  In  modem  Southern 
dialects),  and  in  all  positions  except  in  such  words  as 
(rfter.  The  Mercian  y  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  mod. 
E.  initially,  and  also  kept  that  sound  in  some  words,  both 
mecHallv  and  finally,  viz,  in  words  such  as  f/<(//,  ioa/^  siaff^ 
cliff,  oj/rr ,  Nvliere  the  /  is  sometimes  doubled.  This  sys- 
tem of  denoting  the  voiceless  sound  by  doubling  the  letter 
is  found  in  A.  S.,  in  the  word  offn'an,  to  offer,  borrowed 
from  Lat.  afferre ;  the  true  K,  S.  double  /  (or  rather  double 
v)  changing  into  as  in  habban,  to  have,  infin.,  as  com* 
pared  with  h/  ha/9  (ss  havB),  he  has.  But  a  single  / 
between  two  vowels  was  (joubtless  sounded  as  even  in 
Mercian,  and  in  modern  Knglish  is  always  so  written  ;  it  was 
early  written  //  by  the  Anglo-French  scribes.  The  form  off^ 
being  emphatic,  is  still  pronounced  with  but  the  unem- 
phatic  of  is  pronounced  oVy  even  in  the  compounds  hereof, 
ihereof,  whereof.  In  some  M.K  MSS.  we  even  find  such 
words  as  from  needlessly  spelt  ffrom,  as  e.  g.  in  the  MS.  of 
Richard  the  Redeless ;  but  I  think  we  never  find  ff  for  the 
sound  of  V  This  distinction  is  perfectly  observed  in  mod. 
Welsh,  '^'\\tTcff=/y  and /=:'.  We  have  only  four  words  in 
which  f  has  become  v  initially ;  these  are  vane,  vai,  vinewed, 

*  We  mKf  add  whimper ^  the  equivalent  of  Lowland  Scotch  wAiiwiwrr, 
firequentative  from  a  base  wkm,  with  die  tame  tense  as  whine  (|  345). 

*  The  capital  F  is  alio  wiittca^  at  Mid  above. 
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and  vixen^  A,  finege^  'fyxen  (fem.  oi/ox) U/c 

represents  a  nom.  case  Itf,  but  the  M.  £.  pi.  was  liuesy  £.  liva. 
Calf  gives  both  the  pi.  calves^  and  the  derivative  verb  k 
cahfe.  Belief  gives  the  derivative  verb  heUeve.  Cases  in 
which  the  medial  /  has  become  v  are,  of  course,  extremely 
common  ;  in  fact,  Lhcy  run  iluough  ilie  whole  liiii;:v;.ige' 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  plurals  /t-aves^  lives,  loaves,  thims, 
&c. ;  in  the  verbs  behave^  behove,  calve,  earve,  cleave^  crave, 
grave^  halve,  have^  heave,  Uve^  love,  M.E.  haueH  (with 
prefix  6e-),  beh/mem,  cabun,  ftc;  also  in  ceve^five,  ghoe^  Ac., 
A.  S.  c6fa,f(f  glSf  ftc. ;  and  in  manl,  clover,  ever,  evtl,  karpett, 
havetif  hovel,  Uver,  navel,  raven,  &c.  The  f  is  preserved  in 
fifth,  fifty,  tu^ilfth,  and  the  like,  by  the  voiceless  th  or  /.  Gh 
is  now  sounded  as y  in  some  words  (§  333). 

F  has  remarkably  disappeared  in  ihe  following  cases: 
A.  S.  hcrfst,  he^d,  hcrfde,  E.  hast,  hath  (also  has),  had  \  A.S. 
heafod,  M. £.  heued,heed, TL  head;  A.  SMdford,  M.  £.  Umerd, 
£.  lord\  A. S.  kldfdige,  E.  lady\  A.  S.  efeU  became  M.  £. 
ewi,  our  nmt.   Both  /  and  /  are  ignored  in  the  mod  £. 

halfpenny. 

Assimilation  has  taken  place,  of  fm  to  mm,  in  leman  or 
lemman.  A,  S.  leofman,  i.  e.  *  dear  one  * ;  Lammas^  A.  S. 
hldfmiesse,  i.  e.  loaf-mass ;  and  in  woman.  The  last  remark- 
able fonn  arose  thus :  the  A«  S.  vdfman^  pL  wiifmm,  became 
Early  £.  wimman,  pi.  wimmen.  The  pi.  form  is  still  strict!/ 
preserved  in  our  pronunciation,  though  persistently  misspelt 
ivomen  \  the  singiilar  has  been  changed  from  wiman  to 
woman  by  the  influence  of  the  7^',  which  tends  to  turn  i  into 
0,  and  0  into  u ;  cf.  Goth,  kwiman  uith  the  modern  cme, 

*  Thoogh  A.  S.  fyxem  does  not  occnr,  we  find  A  &  fern,  fyxe^  wUch 
only  differs  la  tiie  raflbc;  sec  Index  to  Sweet's  Oldest  Eng.  Teils. 

Ftjcsen  ocajrs  as  a  snroame.    Vat  was  rc-tmportcd  from  Dntdi. 

^  Haivk  is  often  added;  but  it  is  more  likrly  thr.t  ha-rk  reprc^ts 
Icel.  kamkr  thao  ibe  A.S.  iu^oc.  (The  word  havoc  is  tmaUicd,  beiog  of 
Froicb  origin.)  ^ 
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Veiy  similar  is  the  change  from /m  to  mn,  later  m,  as  in  A.  S» 
sU^f  skfn^  later  sUmn^  whence  mod.  £.  skm  (of  a  tree)* 

{  Hifltosy  of  B.  <^  is  sometimes  changed  to  voice- 
less    as  in  gcs-sip,  M.  £.  gosstb  or  gotM,  I.  e.  '  related  in 

God,*  said  of  a  sponsor  in  baptism.    So  also  tinkempt— 
knu!>id,  i.e.  uncombed;   from  A, S.  camb,  a  comb,  with 
mutation  ofa  to  <r;  see  p.  aos. 

Szoresceiit  b  is  coounon  after  sv,  as  in  m-b-ers,  M.  £. 
€meres,  A.  S.  asmyrian ;  gam'^U,  from  game ;  iram-d-Uf  M.  £. 
itmMf  A.S.  br/melf  M.£.  hisk/,  ready  to  seize, 

firom  A.  S.  mm-an,  to  seize,  take ;  shtm-h'tr,  M.  £.  shtmeren, 
A.  S.  sluma  ian  ;  lini-lf-er,  A.  S.  timkr,  but  cf.  Swed.  timmery 
timber,  and  Goth,  iimrjan,  to  build.  Similarly,  appears 
even  for  single  m  in  an  accented  syllable,  and  finally,  as  in 
crumb,  from  A.  S.  rnMi-a;  mym^,  due  to  A.  S.  num-en,  as 
explained  below ;  to  which  we  may  add  Umb^  A.  S. 
/rsii  and  thumb,  A.S.  /«sm;  but  this  final  b  is  no  longer 
sounded.  TTum-b-U  is  a  derivative  of  thumb ;  and  crum-b-le 
of  crumb,  from  A.  S.  liinn-a.  HumbU-Btc  hummle-bec  \ 
where  hummlc  is  the  frequentative  of  Numb  is  from 

M.  E.  num-en^  nom-my  A.  S.  num-en^  deprived  of  sensation, 
pp.  of  mm<m,  to  seize,  take,  catch ;  cf.  Icel.  num-inn^  bereft, 
pp.  of  nma^  to  take. 

}  851.  Hurtory  of  M.   The  letter  m  is  lost  before  f  and 
X,  even  in  A.  S.,  in  a  few  words,  viz.  ft/,  E.  five,  Qoih.  fimf 
(where  the  ///  is  itself  a  substitution  for  Aryan  N);  Ssk,  E. 
07/se/,  cognate  with  G.  amsci;  s6fk,  E.  so/t,  cognate  with  G. 
sanfiy  O.  H.  G.  samfio  (adverb). 

becomes  n  before  /,  as  in  A.  S.  mnete,  E.  emnut,  or  by 
contraction  ant.  So  also  we  have  Hants  for  Hamtmshire, 
otherwise  called  Hampshire^  where  the  ^  is  excrescent  Cf* 
4mni  (through  the  French)  from  Lat  amita. 

§  352.  History  of  Y.    The  original  Aryan  Y  is  repre- 
sented in  A.  S.  h)  ge  only  in  a  very  few  words,  \\i.ye^  yea, 
y€S,year^ywre,yet,y0ke,yoUyy0mtg^youlh\  'myou,your,  the  g 
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was  dropped,  viz.  in  A.  S.  e&iv,  eSiver.  In  other  cases  y 
corresponds  to  an  Aryan  G.    See  §  337. 

%  868.  fiiBtory  of  R.  In  most  Aryan  langiiap:es,  r  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  into  /.  Hence  we  can  explain  £.  smoulder^ 
from  M.  £.  smolder^  a  stifling  smoke,  as  being  a  variant  of 
M.  £.  smoriher,  with  the  same  sense ;  from  A.  S.  smw-um^  to 
stifle.  The  M.  E.  sviorther  is  now  smother ^  so  that  smoulder 
and  smother  arc  doublets. 

Rr  has  become  dd  in  A.  S.  pearruc,  M.  E.  parrok^  an 
enclosure,  now  paddock*  In  fact,  the  railway-station  now 
called  Paddock  Wood  is  in  the  old  manor  of  Parroch; 
Arcbsedogia  Cantiana,  xiii.  128;  Hasted's  Hist  of  Kent, 
8vo.,  V.  3  86.    Cf.  porridge  <  poddige  < potk^t, 

R  has  disappeared  from  speak^  M.  E.  speken,  A.  S.  sprecan\ 
also  trom  speech^  M.  E.  spcctu^  A.  S.  spctc^  earlier  sprdc. 

R  is  intrusive  in  bride-groom^  for  bridegoom,  A,  S.  bryd- 
guma;  not,  however,  in  groom  itself;  also  in  hoarse,  M.  E. 
hars^  hoos^  A.  S.  hds.  Surf  was  formerly  suffe^  probably  from 
A.  S.  suf^an,  to  make  a  rushing  noise  or  '  sough.'  As  to  the 
pronunciation  of  r,  see  §  310. 

Mt'/a/hcsis  is  not  infrequent  in  words  containing  the  letter  r. 
which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  Thus  we  have  bird^  from 
A.  S.  bridd ;  burn^  from  A.  S.  brinnan ;  bright,  from  Mercian 
berht  (A.  S.  beorhi) ;  cress,  from  A,  S.  corse ;  fresh,  from  A.  S, 
; /right,  from  A,S.j^hia;  mstnl,  for  *msfkril^*noi' 
ihirly  A.  S.  imftyrl  \  through,  from  A.  S.  .^jfrA,  cf.  £•  thorough ; 
Wright,  from  A.  S.  wyrhta ;  wrought,  A.  S.  worhte ;  Mih/  for 
M/'/i/,  from  Mr^-^ ;  thirteen,  thirty,  for  thritteen,  thriity.  Cf.  also 
A.  S.  ^izrrf  or  j^r^r.r,  c^rass;  A.  S.  /W/fZv  or  rinnan,  to  run  ;  E. 
/A//7  or  Mr;7/,  to  pierce ;  and  E.  friih  as  a  variant  of  firth, 
from  Ice],  f/drifr* 

§  864.  History  of  Ii.  Z  has  disappeared  from  Mrii 
wh/cA  (Scotch  iik^  whilk\  stick,  A.  S*  ^/r,  ^ictfiir,  iii2Ki!r;  abo 
from  as,  M.  E.  als,  alse,  also,  A.  S.  eal-swd,  a  doublet  of 
England  is  for  £ng(lc)-ldnd,  A.  S.  Engle-lond,  ^nglaland^  the 
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land  of  the  Angles.  Z  is  not  sounded  in  ca^y  half.caJve. 
hahe^folkyyolk^  ialk^  walk,  qualm,  ftc;  nor  in  weuld^  shmUd, 
The  spelling  of  would  and  shmM  has  brought  about  the 
intrusive  /  in  eauld  for  coud.   Assimilation  of  //  to  //  has 

taken  place  in  Mter,  prov.  E.  iolier^  A.  S.  tealtrian. 

\  355.  History  of  W.  The  A.  S.  suffix  -wa  or  -we  is 
now  written  -ow^  as  in  (crwe  (iErewe\  spearwa^  now  arrow^ 
sparrow.  The  A. S.  final  w  is  absorbed;  so  that  iremv  is 
trUt  cneaw  is  hui,  gleew  is  glee,  IrAwe  is  /rue,  /aw  is jwtt,  Afw 
is  hui,  Ac  It  is  preserved  to  the  eye  in  me,  new^  yew^ 
snow,  &c.,  but  is  vocalised  in  pronunciation. 

W  has  disappeared  from  A.  S.  wds,  E.  ooze ;  A.  S.  cwidu^ 
later  cudu,  \\.  cud ;  feower^  E.  four ;  hhverce,  E.  /ar/'  (bird) ; 
dwiht^  ndwiht^  E.  aughi,  ndughl\  sdivel  (Goth,  sanvala)^ 
£.  soul.  It  also  occasionally  drops  in  certain  combinations^ 
as  wl,  ikw,  tw,  sw*  Thus  Itsp  is  from  A.  S.  wlispy  adj.,  stam- 
mering; thong,  from  A.S.  /nvang\  huk,  from  A.S.  ius€^, 
also  Aur,  /totur  (for  *lwisc) ;  mit^,  from  M.  £.  swtche,  A.  S. 
m^/r ;  a/f^>,  from  A.  S.  swd,  ealswd ;  and  suHry  is  for 
nvtUry.  Note  also  ans'vcr  and  sword,  where  it  is  onl}-  present 
to  the  eye.  Sister  i.s  not  derived  from  A.  S.  sweostor,  but  from 
the  cognate  Icel.  sysiir  (Goth,  swisiar), 

Hw  is  now  written  wh,  reduced  in  pronunciation  to  a 
mere  w  in  Southern  English ;  the  f&  is  silent  in  who,  A.  S. 
hwd,  but  the  h  remains.   See  §  336, 

Wr  IS  still  written,  but  the  w  is  silent,  viz.  in  write, 
tvrong,  &c.  To  this  rule  there  is  one  exception,  tlie  written 
w  being  now  dropped  in  A.  S.  wrSi-an,  to  roof  or  roui  ii|>.  as 
a  pig  does  with  his  snout.  The  Proniptorium  Parvulorum 
has :  '  Wrotyn,  as  swyne ;  Verror*  Root,  sb.,  is  of  Scand. 
origin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  habit  arose  of 
prefixing  w  to  A,  when  the  vowel  0  followed  it,  in  certain 

words.    Thus  M.  E.  hool  became  whole,  and  M.  E.  hoot 
^  The  spelling  tusc  occuis  in  the  Erfurt  Glossary,  L  487. 
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became  wAo/e  or  who/;  in  which  cases  the  w  was  slightly 
sounded  \  The  w  in  wkak  and  wAoi  has  again  dropped 
In  pronunctadon,  but  it  is  kept  to  the  ejr e  in  the  fonner 
of  diese  words;  whereas  wAoi  is  now  Aa/.  So  also  hoep 
(F,  htmper)  became  whoop;  we  mast  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  confusing  this  word  wilIi  A.  S.  w^p,  sb.,  an  outcrv, 
the  derived  verb  from  which  is  tt^pan,  our  weep.  The 
7v  in  woof  is  also  unoriginal,  and  will  be  explained  below ; 

§  370.  P-  395- 

§  866.  History  of  8.  Owing  to  the  frequent  change 
of  the  sound  of  final  ^  to  s,  the  Anglo-French  scribes  intro- 
duced the  use  of  €€  to  denote  a  final  x  that  had  preserved 
its  sound;  in  imitation  of  the  F.  speHings  penance,  price, 
&c.  Hence  we  find  ^V.  S.  jivs,  is,  /ys,  /f/ys,  minshn,  iirus, 
aiibwcring  to  E.  jleeciy  ice,  /ice,  rnict\  mime,  otU£\  and  llie 
M.  E.  henmSy  si/hens,  thenms,  ihries,  trewts^  twt'es^  whennes^ 
answering  to  E,  hence,  since,  /hence,  thrice^  iruce^  twice,  whence. 
Owing  to  a  supposed  etymology  from  F.  cendn,  we  find  A.  S. 
nnder,  scoria,  slag  (Icel  smdr^  Swed  sinder^  G.  niUer)^ 
spelt  cintkr^  as  at  present  The  correct  spelling  smder 
occurs  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  and  as  late  as  the 
oixlecnth;  see  my  Supplement.  Owing  to  confusion  wiih 
F.  ^\ofds,  such  as  science,  we  find  sc  miswritten  for  s  m 
scythcy  M.  E.  silhe^  A.  S.  side. 

S  becomes  z  medially  and  finally  in  a  large  number  of 
words,  a  change  which  is  sometimes  indicated  by  writing 
s,  and  sometimes  not  On  the  one  hand  we  have  mlu, 
A.S.  adese;  heditiHy  allied  to  dit-  in  distaff  \  Uau^  A.S. 
htmse",  dizzy,  A.S.  dysig ;  drit%U,  frequentative  of  A.  SL 
dr/os-an,  to  let  fall  in  drops ;  freeze  (pp.  frozen),  A.  S. 
fr/osan',  furze,  k.?>.fyrs]  hazel,  A.  S.  h4sel\  nozzle,  from 
nose,  A.  S.  nosu ;  oose,  sb.,  wet  mud,  A.  S.  w6s  \  snettc, 

*  HalUwell  gives  prov.  E.  whome  for  hcrw,  and  whoanl  for  hMnt. 
We  even  find  prov.  £.  wcats  or  wuts  for  tats;  mdA  we  all  lay  mnv  for 
omi. 
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for  *fne(ze,  M.  Y.  fnesen,  A.  9>.  /tt/osan  (w  hence  also  neefse,  by 
loss  of  /)\  wheeze t  A.  S.  hwesan\  wizen ^  from  A,  S.  (for)" 
wttman^  to  dry  op.  So  also  brazen  from  brass,  glaze  from 
glasSf  grate  from  gnus*  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
arise  and  rise,  A.  S.  drisam,  rtsan ;  ^iMi,  A.  S.  hesma ; 
^Ms,  A.S.  ^^yMi;  hse,  A. S.  /ofioir,  properly  'to  become 
loose';  mse,  A. S.  homt;  whose,  A. S.  Ato^;  /^x^,  A. S. 
pds>  So  also  the  verbs  house,  louse,  mouse,  with  as  s ; 
from  the  sbs.  house,  louse,  mousey  with  as  s.  Compare 
with  this  the  voicing  of  /h  between  two  vowels,  as  explained 
in  §  34a. 

S  becomes  sA  in  gush,  from  Icel.  gusa ;  and  ch  in  Onch-piH, 
put  for  lins^pm^  from  A.S«  fyfds,  an  axle-tree.  So  also 
mod.  E.  A^^mjv  appears  as  M.E.  hensman,  short  for 
hengsi-man,  i.e.  horseman,  groom.   Cf.  'canterias,  hevjys/*  in 

Wright's  VocabuLuies ;  and  see  heyncemann  in  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum. 

§  367.  S  >r.  There  are  some  very  interesting  instances  of 
the  change  of  s  to  r,  by  Verner's  Law.  In  all  such  cases  s  took 
first  of  all  the  intermediate  sound  of  %,  Obvious  examples 
occur  in  are,  pi.  of  is\  were,  pi.  of  was\  lorn,  pp.  of  M.E. 
ksen,  A.  S.  Uifsam ;  frore^  used  by  Milton  for frowen.  Other 
examples  are  found  in  hare,  A.  S.  bar,  cognate  with  Lithu- 
anian  basas,  bare-footed;  berry,  A.  S.  berime,  Goth.  basi\ 
blare  (of  a  trumpet),  from  M.  E.  blasen,  to  blow  loudly 
(cf.  bias-/);  dreary,  A.  S.  dre'or-ig,  orig.  drippmg  with  gore, 
from  drios-an,  to  drip;  ear,  A.  S.  iare,  Goth.  auso\  hear, 
A.S.  h&an,  hjran,  Goth,  hastsjan',  iron,  A.S.  lirm,  earlier 
form  tsen\  lore  and  kam,  A.  S.  Afr  and  Af^mum,  from  a 
Teut  base  txss,  appearing  in  Goth,  lais,  I  have  found  out, 
I  know ;  rear,  v.,  A.  S.  reiran  (ss^rds-ian),  causal  verb  from 
nse;  ii  tary,  i\.  S.  we'r-ig,  from  ivorian^  to  tramp  over  a 
moor,  from  w6r,  a  moor  —  w6s,  mire. 

One  very  singular  example  of  a  similar  change  occurs  in 
the  mod.  £.  4are\  the  A.  S.  form  is  dear^  standing  for  dearr 
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{  —  *d<arz),  cognate  with  Goth.  (I<n  <:.  I  dare  (cf.  Gk.  6apa-ti»), 
The  radical  ^  rcapixiars  in  the  pt.  t.  durs-t. 

§  868.  In  several  words  s  has  disappeared  from  the  end, 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  plural  suffix,  and  its  removal 
has  formed  a  new  but  incorrect  singular  \  A.S.  hyrgelst 
a  tomb»  M.£.  huriels^  became  M.  £.  ktriel,  whence  our 
burial,  A.  S.  rddelse^  M.E.  ridels^  a  riddle,  became  M.E. 
rcdil,  whence  our  riddle.  A.  S.  pisa,  pi.  />rui;t,  borrowed 
from  T>at.  pismn^  became  M.  E.  pcse,  pi.  p<st  n  or  pHses:,  lau-r 
pease^  pi.  peason',  then  pease  was  taken  to  stand  for  p>easy 
a  plural ;  the  s  was  cut  off,  and  the  result  is  E.  pea. 
Similarly  the  supposed  pi.  skaies  is  really  a  singular,  being 
borrowed  from  Du.  schools,  pi.  schoaisen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pi.  bodies,  in  the  sense  of  stays  for  women,  has 
been  turned  into  a  singular,  spelt  bodice  \  bracken  is  really  a 
plural  in  -t/;,  A.  S.  hraccan,  pi.  of  bracce,  i.  e.  brnkc.  Eav<s 
is  singular,  A.  S.  c/cse ;  and  so  is  alms^  A.  S.  almase  (Gk. 

%  869.  The  combinations  st^  sp,  sir,  spr^  are  extremely 
common,  and  remain  unchanged.  There  is  hardly  any 
tendency,  as  in  some  languages,  to  drop  the  initial  s.   It  is 

however  lost  in  paddle,  formerly  spaddle,  when  used  in  tlie 
sense  of  a  small  spade,  being  in  fact  the  diminutive  form  oi 
spade]  this  is  due  to  confusion  with  paddle ^  in  the  sense  of 
an  implement  for  managing  a  boat. 

S  is  intrusive  in  tskmdt  M.E.  iland^  A.  S.  ^loud,  by 
confusion  with  F.  isle,  from  Lat.  insula. 

S  is  sometimes  prefixed.   It  is  common  to  compare 
with  smell,  and  to  say  that  the  s  in  sme/l  is  prefixed.  This 
is  untrue  ;  both  melldn  and  sTnelhin  are  A.  S.  and  general 
leutonic  forms;  and,  if  they  are  connected,  we  can  more 

'  S  e  a  list  of  Words  corrupted  through  mistakes  about  Number,  in 

A.  S.  I'almer's  Kolk-Etymoluj^y,  18S3,  p.  592.  But  there  .irc  a  few 
errors  in  it,  a^j  c.  g.  under  knee,  supposed  to  be  plund ;  lea,  supposed 
to  be  a  ftciitious  singular. 
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easily  derive  nult  from  smelt  by  supposing  that  the  J  was 
lost.  But  there  is  a  real  prefixing  of  s  in  s-pteese,  from 
A.  S.  av£san,  ttif/san,  to  crush.  This  s  is  due  to  association 
with  s-^ash,  a  word  of  F.  origin,  from  O.  F*  es-quacher 
(=  Lat.  €x-€oaciare)f  in  which  the  s  represents  the  O.  F. 
intensive  prefix  es-  —  Lat.  ex  \  Several  other  words  have 
been  explained  as  containing  the  same  intensive  prefix,  but 
I  believe  thai  most  of  such  explanations  are  wrong*.  Sneeze 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  variant  of  the  older  Jhceze, 
due  to  substituting  the  common  combination  sn  for  the 
rare  and  difficult /n\  whilst  neeze  resulted  from  dropping^ 

{  880.  8X.  The  A.S.  sc,  when  followed  by  €  or  t\  com- 
monly becomes  M.  E.  sch,  E.  sh  ;  as  in  A.  S.  sceamu,  E. 
i>ham€',  A.  S.  sctnan,  E.  sht'ne.  Exceptions  are  mostly  due  to 
Norse  influence ;  as  in  E.  skin,  from  Icel.  skinn.  When 
followed  by  other  vowels,  also  commonly  becomes  sh^  as 
in  A.  S«  sfoga^  £.  show ;  A.  S.  saUdor,  £.  shoulder  \  A.  S. 
scyHan^  £.  sh$ii.  But  A.  S*  scab  remains  as  scab^  with  a 
double  form  of  the  adjective,  viz.  scabfy,  shabby,  A.  F.  escale 
is  £.  scakj  but  A.  S.  scell  is  E.  shell.  Sc  final  also  becomes  sh ; 
as  in  ccsCy  ash  (tree),  yfjf,  fijsh,  the  dative  cases  of  these  words 
beinij^  crsce  and  fisce]  compare  the  remarks  in  nute  3,  p.  354. 
In  the  word  schooner,  the  sch  is  an  imitation  of  Dutch 
spelling;  but  it  should  rather  be  from  the  prov.  £. 

scoon^  to  glide  over  water.  The  late  Do.  word  schooner  is 
borrowed  from  English'. 

St.  Medial  sf  may  become  ss,  as  in  blossom,  A.  S. 
bldsfma  ]  missdihrush  =  misUdhrush,  the  thrush  that  feeds 
on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  In  rnisileloe,  A.  S.  misklldn, 
the  st  is  now  pronoimced  9&  ss\  as  also  in  glisim^  listen* 

^  Etcn  in  Italian  we  find  the  lanie  prefix  ued  inteoiively ;  thus, 
S'gridart,  to  scold»  is  derived  from  gridare,  to  ay  ont,  by  piefixii^i;  s» 

LAt.  ex.    (The  Ita.1.  s  also  stands  for  Lat.  dii^^ 

'  The  old  notion  of  ctyinologising  was  to  rush  to  conclasions  by 
Combininy^  uncertain  instances,  tsftcn  tuirclated,  uiuier  a  general  law. 
^  Whitney,  Language  and  the  bcicucc  of  Language,  1868,  p.  3S. 
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Mizzle,  to  fall  in  fine  drops,  is  a  frequentative  formed  irom 
i.  e.  fine  rain ;  it  stands  for  ^missU  =  *misile. 
Mttathem  occasionally  takes  place  of  final  tk,  which 
becomes  x  and  of  final  which  becomes  tp.  Thus 
£.  Qsk  abo  appears  as  prov.  £.  ox  ah) ;  £.  wasp  is 
prov.  £.  icMz/x,  from  A.  S.  wttpt.  M.  £.  has  eUtpsm  as  well 
as  claspm  for  E.  clasp ;  and  this  is  an  older  form,  bein^  allied 
to  clamp.  Similarly i.Tjj/  '\'<s{ox*grap-s,  ^V.^. grapsen,  allied 
to  grab  and  grip<-.  Hasp  is  for  *haps  =  A.  S.  /iupst\  a  bolt 
of  a  door,  a  *  fitting';  allied  to  A.  S.  gC'/tcep,  fit.  Asp-en  is 
an  adjectival  form  from  A.  S.  a^,  JJsp  is  from  A.  S.  wlipt% 
stammering. 

}  801.  The  principal  results  of  the  preceding  chapter 
may  be  exhibited  m  the  following  table.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  consonantal  changes  in  words  of  French  origin 

are  of  a  similar  characicr  in  a  great  many  respecis ;  but 
there  are  a  few  such  changes  which  are  not  here  represented. 
These  will  receive  attention  on  a  future  occasion. 

TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  CONSONANTAL  CHANGES. 


(N.B. — The  itnlic  w  and  y  denote  vowel-sounds,  forming;  parts  ol  a 
diphtliunj^  ;  the  roiuan  \v  and  y  denote  consuaauts.) 


Aryan. 

Teutonic. 

A.-SAXON. 

Mid.  £nglish. 

MODERV. 

G 

K 

c;  oe 

c,k,g;  ch,j,oe 

c,k.  ^.  t  :  ch,j, 
ce,  gh 

K  (.doubleii) 

cc 

cc,  ck,  kk ;  c 

ck ;  tch 

SK 

SK,  KS 

sc,  soe;  x 

sc;  sch,  sh  ;  % 

sc,  sk ;  sh ;  x 

Gw 

KW 

cw 

qn 

qn 

K 

H 

h 

h;  {Jlcay,  gh 

h;  {lost)\  gh 

Q 

HW 

hw 

wh 

wh,  w 

GH 

G 

g;  ge;  b 

g;  y,3;  gh,w,£; 
ge  Ci),  \,y 

g»  y ;  gi»»  ^ ,  f; 
gc; 

■  «  * 

GG,  GY, 

eg 

gg.  ggc 

dg^ 

D 

T 

t 

t ;  d ;  {lost) 
>,th;  t,d;  (/w/) 

t;  di  {jtsf) 

T 

TH 

tb;  t,d;  (ite) 

DH 

D 

d 

d,  t ;  {lost) 

d,t;  {lost\ 

N 

N 

n;  {lost) 

n;  {lost) 

D  ;  m  ;  [lost^ 

B?  P? 

P 

p;f 

p,  b;  u  C=v) 

P»  hi  ve 
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AftVAN. 

Tbittonic. 

A.-SAXOir. 

Mid.  English. 

Modern. 

r 

F 

f 

f,  ff ;  n  (-▼) 

BH 

B 

b 

b 

b,  p 

M 

M 

m 

m 

m;  n 

Y 

Y 

g« 

y.  5 

7 

R,  L 

R,  L 

r,l 

r(i);  I 

W 

W 

w 

'     w;  {lost) 

w,  ow;  (iSpu-/) 

s 

s 

i:  r 

8,t;sb,sc;r;(Ay//) 

Excrescent  letters  :  d,  t,  after  n ;  b,  p,  after  m ;  afUr 
s,  X ;  n,  after  r.  These  produce  the  combinatioiis  nd^  nt^ 
md,  mp,  stt  xty  m,  in  certain  cases.   See  §§  341,  344,  347* 

350- 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Various  Cuangis  in  thb  Forms  of  Words. 

§  362.  In  §  322  and  §  323  above,  I  have  noted  some  of 
the  principal  modes  in  which  the  forms  of  words  are  affected. 
Some  of  ihese  require  further  discussion  and  ezempUficatioiL 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  repetition,  but  I  give  old  results 
briefly,  with  references  to  former  sections. 

(1)  Palatalisation.  See  this  discussed  in  §  324.  For 
example?,  see  §§  32;-;,  326,  330,  339. 

(2)  Voicing  of  voiceloBB  letters.  Examples  have 
already  been  given  in  §§  318,  323,  327,  328,  340,  342,  348. 
Thus  we  have  loaves  as  the  pL  of  lon^^  dijgr  from  dtie,  kmmh 
ledge  from  M.E.  hmoleche^  jml  from  M.£.  choMul  {chavd\, 
prmd  fit>m  A.  S.  prUt^  hreatht  from  hreaih^  &c. ;  lobtkr  from 
A.  S.  loppestre,  pebble  from  A.  S.  papol,  &c. 

(3)  Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters.  This  is  parucu- 
larly  common  in  the  case  of  ^ ;  see  §  338.  So  also  s& ;  see 
§  355- 

(4)  Aaaimilation.  This  produces  a  groopiog  of  voiceless 
letters,  as  in  the  sound  lifokl  for  loohed ;  or  of  voiced  letters, 
as  in  the  sound  dogt  for  dogs;  as  explained  in  f  318.  It 

also  produces  doubled  letters,  as  in  blossom  (§  340),  bless 
(§  344)  j  ^^'•^•^  (§  342) ;  viman  {liilcr  hman),  Lammas,  ivmnan. 
Early  E.  wimman  (§  349).  It  is  extremely  common  in  Latin, 
as  in  of-ferre  for  ob^erre,  whence  E.  offer ;  and  is  quite  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Italian  and  Icelandic.  Notable  ex- 
amples are  seen  in  ItaL  amm'rare,  to  admire ;  Icel  drekka, 
to  drinlL 
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(5)  Substitution.  Examples  have  been  given  of  /  for  k 
(§  329);  ^  ^or  340)  ;  of  d  for  <;  (§  342) ;  of  /  for  f> 
(§  342);  and  of  sh  and  ch  for  (§  356).  We  may  refer 
hither  the  change  from  j  (  =  2)  to  r  (§  357). 

(6)  Metathesis.  Examples  have  been  given  of  ks  or  x 
for  ji,  and  ip  for  ^  (§  360) ;  and  of  the  frequent  shifting  of  r 
(f  353)*  ^  sdso  modem  £.  employs  i&A  for  A.  S.  hm^ 
and  commonly  has  U  finally  for  A.S.  «/,  as  in  t^Kf,  from 
A.  S.  (del ;  but  these  are  merely  graphic  changes,  appeal- 
in  10  the  eye.  It  is  also  extremely  probable  that  the 
son.sc  of  M.  E.  fikt'Jen,  to  tickle,  a  frecjuentative  verb  from 
the  base  tik,  to  touch  Hghtly,  was  influenced  in  sense, 
and  confused  with,  the  Icel.  ki^la,  to  tickle,  whence  prov. 
£.  kHiUt  to  tickle,  and  the  adj.  ktiile^  used  in  the  precise 
sense  of  the  mod.  £.  Hcklish*  So  also  waUet,  M.  £.  waUt, 
appears  to  be  a  mere  substitution  for  M.E.  toatel^  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  *  bag  c;r  *  basket ' ;  as  shewn  in  my 
Dictionary.  Other  examples  of  metathesis  arc  seen  in  meld 
for  rutdie;  in  acrt\  an  Anglo-French  spelling  of  A.  S.  (rcer^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Year-books  of  Edward  I, 
edited  by  Mr.  Horwood  (though  this  only  affects  the  wriUm 
form) ;  and  in  several  words  of  French  origin. 

{  808.  (7)  Abbreviatioii ;  iadudizig  Apheaia,  Syn- 
oope,  and  Apocope.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
abbreviation  can  take  place,  and  examples  are  numerous. 

Aphosis.  The  clinj  |  ing  of  an  initial  short  vowel  is  so 
common  that  Dr.  IVIurray  has  found  it  convenient  to  invent 
a  special  name  for  it.  He  calls  it  aphesis  (Gk.  a(l>€(rtt„  a 
letting  go),  and  defines  it  thus:  *the  gradual  and  uninten- 
tional loss  of  a  short  unaccented  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word.'  A  word  in  which  aphesis  occurs  is  called  opheHc* 
Most  of  such  words  are,  however,  of  French  origin.  Among 
those  of  English  origin  we  may  note:  imn,  short  for  M.E. 
adoun^  A.  S.  of-d^ne,  lit.  off  the  down  or  hill,  aiid  so,  down- 
wards ;  lone^  short  for  aiom ;  wayward,  short  for  awqyward^ 
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To  these  we  may  add  bishop,  A.  S.  biscop^  borrowed  li  uin  Lat. 
f pt Scopus sterlings  short  tor  £sierlmgi  and  many  words  of 
f  rench  origin. 

Initial  consonants  are  lost  in  several  words.  Thus  K 
has  disappeared  in  nip,  mWe,m^;  see  §  33 1,  M  has  disap- 
peaied  in  aU  words  which  began  in  A.  S.  with  A/,  Auf  and  Ar ; 
see  the  list  in  §  332  ;  also  in  A.S.  ^'/,  E.  nf.  A.S.^,  htter 
5,  is  lost  in  t/,  itch  ;  §  337.  A.  S.  /  is  lost  in  Jnvitel,  E.  whit- 
He',  and  ihwak  is  commonly  ivhack;  §  342.  A.  S.  n  is  lost 
in  adder,  auger,  aught  (for  naught) ;  §  346.  has  disappeared 
from  M.  lL./rus£n,  to  sneeze,  leaving  the  fomi  mcse^  Mids. 
Nt.  Dream,  ii.  i.  56.  A.  S.  w  is  lost  in  iisp,  ooze,  §  355 ;  and 
is  silent  in  the  combination  wr, 

{  864L.  Kedial  eofpaonanti  are  alsobst  in  various  words. 
C  is  lost  in  A.  S.  dnmcman,  M.  E.  dnmcnien,  dnmenen^  later 
(frmmen,  E.  drcttm.  An  original  Teut.  k  is  lost  even  in  A.  S. 
in  (t/r,  sf£,  shi}\  Lar,  sb. ;  §  335.  Welsh,  A.  S.  ivtlisc,  is  really 
for  *welhise,  beinq^  derived  from  wealh^  a  stranger,  ^is  also 
lost  in  modem  K.  in  /r^w/,  not\  §  335.  G  often  disappears 
from  sight,  becoming  first  M.  £.  3,  and  then  i'  or  y,  and  so 
forming  part  of  a  diphthong,  as  in  A.  S.  hagtli  later  hte^, 
haylf  mod.  £.  Aai? ;  see  examples  in  {  338,  where  I  have  also 
included  rnne,  tteward^  tik ;  and  laU  (for  Ungt).  7*is  lost  in  hetU 
last,  Stc. ;  §  340.  Til  is  lost  in  worship,  wrist ^  Norfolk,  &c. ; 
§342.  I),  \x\  answer y  gospel,  upholsterer,  bandog  ;  §  344.  N, 
in  elly  elboiv,  eleven^  spider,  Ttiursdav,  tithe,  and  even  in 
A.  S.  in  could,  goose,  lithe,  mouth,  olher,  tooth  ;  §  346.  An 
Aryan  n  is  lost  in  five;  §  351.  ^  has  disappeared  in  liost, 
haihj  has,  had,  hiod,  lord,  lady,  lemaftt  woman ;  and  has  be- 
come m  in  Lammat\  { 349.  M is  lost,  even  in  A.  S.,  in  mtMtl^ 
tofl\  \  351.  R  is  lost  in  moiker^  speak,  speech  \  %  353.  Z, 
in  as,  each,  such,  which,  and  is  often  silent,  as  in  coif,  foUt, 
walk,  &c. ;  §  354.  is  lost  in  also,  aught,  naught,  fmr, 
lark,  so,  soul,  thi>ug,  and  is  silent  in  ansuuer,  sword ;  in  su^  h 
(for  swich),  tusk  (probably  for  *twisc),  sultry  (for  sweUrjf)^  cud 
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(doublet  of  quid)^  the  effect  of  a  zi/  upon  the  following  vowel 
is  plainly  discernible ;  see  §  355. 

§  d66.  Final  oonBonantB  are  also  lost.  Examples  are 
seen  in  the  loss  of  A.  S.  as  in  harl^^  every,  /,  and  all 
words  in  -ly ;  also  in  sigh  (A.  S.  He^an),  where  the  is  silent ; 
§  328. 

The  A.  S.  A,  later  gh,  is  silent  in  Borough,  hmgh,  &c. ;  and 

is  entirel)'  lost  in  /cd,  Ua^  rot  ^deer),  and  even  in  A.  S.  sad, 
£.  shoe. 

The  A.  S.  ^  constantly  becomes  i.e.  part  of  a  diph- 
thong,  as  in  day,  gray,  key,  Ac.;  and  A.S.  final  becomes 
£.  -y,  not  only  in  adjectives  such  as  My^  any^  many,  dinsy 
(A.  S.  hdiyr,  dhttg,  nuen^,  dyng),  but  even  in  substantives,  as 
dody,  hy,  penny  (A.  S.  bodig,  ifig^penig,  short  for  pemngy  pmdr 
i^g) ;  h  338.  Similarly,  the  A.  S.  g  becomes  1  when  not  final, 
as  in  A.  S.  molcgn,  E.  mullein, 

T  is  lost  in  anvil,  §  340;  and  d  in  wanion,  woodbine, 
tine,  lime,  §  344. 

The  loss  of  final  n  is  quite  a  characteristic  mark  of  the. 
modem  language.  Not  only  is  it  lost  in  ^  from  A.  S.  tin, 
gam  from  A.  S.  gamm  (the  foil  form  of  which  is  preserved 
as  gammon),  holly  from  A.  S.  holegn,  miU  firom  A.  S.  myln 
(compare  the  equivalent  names  Miller  and  Mihur\  misfleloe 
from  A.  S.  mislelldn,  sulky  from  A.  S.  {d)solcc?i,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  words  which  in  A.  S.  ended  in  -an.  This  A.  S. 
suffix  (-an)  usually  has  a  grammatical  value,  and  is  found  at 
the  end  of  ail  infinitives,  and  at  the  end  of  many  adverbs  and 
prepositions ;  but  in  modern  English  it  is  either  lost  or  is  re- 
presented only  by  a  mute  Thus  A.  S.  sing-an  became  M.  £• 
sing-en,  sing-e,  and  is  now  sing ;  and  so  with  most  other  verbs. 
A.  S.  mac-ian  became  M.  E.  mak-ien,  mak-en,  and  is  now  make ; 
but  the  final  e  is  mute.  Among  the  adverbs,  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  A.  S.  dbUfan,  E.  above ;  A.  S.  on-siindran,  E.  asunder ; 
A.  S.  ii/ian,  behind,  E.  a//;  A»  S.  be/bran,  £.  be/bre ;  A. S. 
Mmdan,  £.  bMul,  ^  Among  the  prepositions  we  may 
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note  A.  S.  bemodan^  E.  btneaih  :  A.  S.  widinnan^  £.  within  ; 
A.  S.  an-bHtan,  d-bHtan,  £.  &c.  To  these  we  maj  add 
A.  S.  hUt-m^  £.  ^1  often  used  as  a  conjunction.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  -an  was  originally  a  case-ending  of  a  substan- 
tive or  adjective ;  it  was  weakened  to  -en  in  M.  E.,  and  has 
since  btLomc  mule  or  has  disappeared.  Curious  exceptions 
are  seen  in  the  words  hinct\  ihtnce,  wJunce,  since.  Tlic  A.  S. 
hin~an,  hence,  \id&x  heon-atty  became  M.  E.  /u  nn-en,  and 

(by  loss  of  n)  henn-e ;  at  this  stage,  instead  of  the  e  being  lost, 
the  commonly  adverbial  suffix  -«r  was  substituted  for  it,  giving 
M.  £.  henn-es,  later  Am^s,  mod.  E.  AerKe,  The  final  -ce  is 
merely  the  Anglo-French  scribal  device  for  shewing  that  the 
final  s  was  voiceless.  So  also  we  have  A.  S.  (fjn-an,  dan-on^ 
M.  E.  thann-t\  tiunn-(\  later  iham-ts,  and  finally /////;-(■<' ;  A.  S. 
hwan-arif  Jiwan-on,  M.  E.  zv/ian^n,  'vhann-ey  later  whenn-a, 
and  finally  whence,  A.  S.  st$-Bdm  (i.  e.  *  after  the,'  dam  being 
the  dat.  case  of  the  definite  article),  became,  in  late  A«  S.,  stSB- 
aHf  M.  £.  si^efff  siiAat,  to  which  the  adverbial  suffix  -x  (short 
for  ^x)  was  added,  giving  M.  E.  si/hem^  later  si/hence  (Shake- 
speare), ;iiul,  by  conu action,  sim^.  The  same  case-ending 
-an  has  disappeared  in  Monday,  A.  S.  m^n-an  dccg,  day  of  the 
moon;  Sunday,  A. S.  sunn-an  dag,  day  of  the  sun.  In 
yester^day,  A.  S.  gistr-an  dag,  the  -an  is  a  case-ending,  prob- 
ably a  genitive;  the  nominative  being  the  adjectival  form 
gistra,  which  occurs  in  Gothic.  The  only  traces  left  of  the 
old  suffix  -an  are  in  the  plural  nominatives  ox-en,  hreihr-em, 
childr^y  shoo-n,  ey-ne,  ki-ne ;  to  which  we  may  add  brack-tn 
originally  the  plural  of  hrakt:  358).  In  one  adverb,  o/i-en^ 
we  have  the  suffix  added  by  analogy  with  other  M.  E, 
adverbs ;  the  A.  S.  form  being  simply  qft.  Cf.  §  346.  Other 
examples  of  the  loss  of  final  n  are  seen  in  eve,  short  for  awh^ 
i.e.  evening;  my,  thy,  short  for  mim^  iktne;  ii0,short  iormme;  ago^ 
short  for  agone ;  el(bow)  for  etn{h€w) ;  emher-days  for  emhenH 
days,  from  A.  ymb-ren,  ymb-ryne,  a  running  round,  circuit, 
course,  hence  '  season ' ;  stem  for  sienm,  A.  S.  stemn,  st^n. 
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Final  w  has  disappeared  in  gla^  hue,  iree^  hue,  /me, you; 
§  355* 

Final  s  has  disappeared  in.  6$inal,  ndttte,  pea ;  and  in 
several  words       Fiendi  origin,  as  cherry,  sherry,  &c. ; 


§  366.  Syncope.  The  term  synrnpr  is  usually  restricted 
to  that  peculiar  form  of  contraction  which  results  from  the 
loss  of  letters  and  syllables  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  when 
we  use  e'er  for  ever,  ev*fy  for  every,  Examples  of  the  loss  of 
medial  consonants  have  been  given  in  $  364*  The  loss  of 
the  medial  g  in  particular  produces  a  very  real  syncope,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  word,  tliL-  A.  S.  nagel 
being  now  nail,  &c.;  see  §  338.  A  similar  result  comes 
from  the  loss  of  a  viedial  vowei.  Examples  are:  adze  for 
ad'ze,  A.  S.  adesa;  ani  for  am*i,  A.  S.  ameUe;  church  for 
chur'ch,  A.  S.  tyrice,  later  cyrce,  ctrce ;  newt  for  ewi^eft^efi, 
A.  S.  e/eia ;  hen^  Xoxhu^p,  A.  S.  henep,  hanep  \  mini /or  mmU, 
A.S.  mynet,  borrowed  from  Lat.  moneia;  monh  for  mon*i, 
A.  S.  munec,  from  Lat.  monachus ;  month  for  mor^thy  A.  S, 
mdnajK  We  may  add  some  adjectives,  as  /)n/d=M.  E.  ball-ed; 
<72^  =  M.E.  Qwetty  A.  S.  agen  ;  French  tor  Frankish\  Scotch 
or  Scots  for  Scotish  or  Scottish ;  Welsh  for  Waie^ish,  &c. 
The  omission  of  «  in  the  ppw  suffix  -en  is  extremely  common, 
as  in  thrown  for  throw* n,  A.  S.  pr&w-^  \  horn  for  ^^r'n,  A.  S. 
hor^en,  Ac,  Syncope  also  gives  us  dm  for  do  on,  dout  for 
do  out,  doff  for  do  off,  dup  for  do  up.  Syncope  sometimes 
does  considerable  violence  to  the  original  forms,  as  in  these 
examj)les  :  either,  A.  S.  c^gdcr,  syncopated  form  of  dg-hwaeder, 
which  again  is  for  d-ge-hwceSer,  and  so  compounded  of  d, 
9yt,ge,  the  common  prefix,  and  hwader,  whether^;  elH,  A.S. 
€tte$\  England^  A.S.  ^ngla-land,  land  of  the  Angles;  fort* 
night  for  fourteen  night ;  fd^ste  for  fore-cattle ;  lady^  A.  S. 

*  Cf.  G.  yV</<rr,  componnded  of  je  and  w^</*r ;  here  Je  answen  to  A.  S. 
d,  and  wfder  to  hxv^er  \  the  not  appearing  in  it.  Thus  jeder  is  pre* 
cisely  the  equivalent  of  £.  «r ;  see  below. 
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hiajdi^e  ;  Lark^  A.  S.  Idwerce  ;  last  fur  Uit'st,  i.  e.  latest ;  ^ri, 
A.  S.  hlaford ;  isoai^  for  makedt^  A.  S.  macode ;  /ari  for parrock^ 
Am^.  pearruc\  sennight  for  Jrt^«f  mjf^/;  j/>r«  for  sitkenet 
(§  3^5)  *  UfAirhtfmd  for  *wJUr/k-wmd,  led.  hmrfihnndry  Dan. 
hoirvdvind.  So  also  <v  is  short  for  or  oit/Sibr,  A.  S. 
du0€r;  and  again  the  A.  S.  <fE0^«r  is  a  contracted  fonn  of 
d-lizvceSer,  from  d,  ever,  and  hwiciSer,  whether.  Consequerui) 
or  differs  from  eillier  only  as  a-hivteSer  does  from  a-i^e-kivt^dfr ; 
in  other  words,  the  latter  contains  the  particle  gt^  and  the 
former  does  not.  So  also  nor  z=.mDir^  firom  A.  S.  mt,  not,  and 

Another  kind  of  syncope  appears  in  the  skorUm$ig  o/vowdi^ 
as  in  sktphird  for  shiepherd.    There  are  several  words  with 

short  vowels  which  were  oiilc  long'.  Thus  rod  is  short  for 
rood\  the  vowclb  in  redy  breads  dead,  shred,  lead  (a  metal), 
head^  answer  to  A.  S.  ^ ;  those  in  breast,  friend,  hip  (dog-rose), 
to  A.  S.  io ;  thc^  in  breath,  health,  sweat ,  to  A.  S.  ^ ;  those  in 
clidhf  gone,  hot^  woi^  to  A.  S.  <i ;  /Sm  is  short  for  iem,  as  in 
Hdr^Um ;  the  1  in  dikh  was  onoe  long,  as  in  Me ;  the  o  was 
once  long  in  oiher^  mother^  h'oiker,  doiky  done,  glove,  Ac.  See 
further  in  §  454. 

§  367.  Apocope.  The  omission  of  final  letters  or  syllables 
of  a  word  is  called  apocope.  Numerous  examples  have  been 
already  given,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  loss  of  final  n  in 
inflexions ;  see  {  366.  Putting  aside  the  loss  of  final 
nants,  the  apocope  of  vowels  is  the  chief  distinguishing  mark 
of  modem  English  as  compared  with  Early  English  and, 
more  particularly,  with  Anglo-Saxon.  It  pervades  the  whole 
of  tlic  language.  All  final  A.  S.  vowels,  whether  a,  e,  0,  or  u, 
became  '  levelled  '  to  e ;  and  subsequently  all  the  final  ^'s,  so 
conunon  in  Middle  English,  were  lost  or  became  mute.  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  A.  S.  genders  have  been  lost ;  modem 
English  knows  nothing  of  grammoHeal  gender ;  it  only  recog^ 
nises  logical  gender,  as  in  man^  wife,  fish ;  or  mUapkorkal  gen- 
der, as  when  we  speak  of  a  ship  as  feminine.  The  A.  S.  man  is 
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of  a  common  gender,  ivif  and  scip  are  neuter,  and  fisc  is  mas- 
culine. As  the  final  vowel,  or  the  absence  of  one,  gave  some 
sort  of  indication,  though  not  always  a  sure  one,  of  the 
gender,  the  loss  of  genders  assisted  the  loss  of  the  final  vowel, 
by  rendering  anj  retention  of  it  unnecessary.  A  few  examples 
must  suflBce. 

(a)  A.  S.  final  -a  is  lost  in  ass-a^  E.  ass  \  bog-a^  E.  bow ; 
drop-a,  E.  drop  ;  /dd-a,  Y,/ood ;  /ol-a,  'E./oal ;  mSn-a,  E.  moon^ 
&c.  It  has  become  e  mute  in  ap-a,  £.  ape ;  har-a,  £.  hare ; 
cnap-Qy  cnaf-a,  E.  hMoe^  &c A.  S.  crum-a,  M.  E.  crum-me, 
is  now  crumb,  with  eicrescent  If  a  co)isonant  is  doubled 
before  the  final  -a,  it  appears  in  modem  £.  as  a  single  con- 
sonant only ;  thus  A.  S.  i^pa  is  now  lip ;  A.  S.  sietfr-ra,  M.  E. 
sier-re,  is  now  star.  The  chief  exceptions  are  -c-ca  and  -/-/a, 
where  the  doubled  consonant  remains;  as  in  A.  S,s/ic'ca,  E. 
s/icA ;  A.  S.  geal'la,  E.  gall.  So  also  we  have  A.  S.  ass-a^ 
M.  E.  ass-e,  E.  rjjj ;  but  in  grass^  from  A.  S.  gras,  tlie  J  is 
doubled  to  shew  that  it  is  voiceless. 

(h)  A.  S.  final  -i  is  lost  in  crduh^^  £.  fr^c/ ;  £.  end ; 
«0r^-/,  E.  AirM,  Ac.  It  is  mute  in  side^  A.  S.  ;  uv'j'^,  sb., 
A.  S.  wts-e^  &c.  A.  S.  -we  final  becomes  E.  -ow,  as  in 
are-wty  M.E.  ar-we,  E.  arr-oiv.    Very  often  the  original  final 

has  left  a  trace  in  mod.  E.  by  producing  palatalisation  ;  as 
m  E.  witch,  from  A.  S.  wic-ce.  The  final  -e  of  the  dative  case 
is  often  the  cause  of  such  palatalisation ;  as  shewn  in  325, 

339* 

{c)  AS.  final     or     is  lost  in  hdS-o^  E.  heai)  yld-o,  E. 
eld  (old  age) ;  dur-u,  E.  door ;  sun-u,  E.  son ;  wud-Uy  E. 
It  is  mule  e  in  beal-u^  E.  ^a/t-  (evil);  E.  cde,  &c.    It  is 

needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this  character. 

A  few  other  examples  of  apocope  may  be  noted.   A.  S» 

^  Observe  how  the  mod.  £.  accented  Towel  is  lengthened^  by  the 
priodple  of  compensation  ;  it  becomes  of  more  importance  and  bean  a 
greater  stress.  Vcrj-  curious  is  the  exceptional  shortening,  owing  to 
comTTion  use,  in  the  verb  to  k<xve\  its  regular  form  comes  oat  in  the 
compound  be-have. 
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ce.hucssf  (Cik.  cXff?^nn-i'i^\  M.  K.  aim£ssc\  drops  -St'  anil  becomes 
a/mes  ;  and  finally  a/ms,  by  syncope.  Final  -tn  has  been  lost 
in  /jw/,  A.  S.  icnci-en ;  and  in  kindred,  A.  S.  cyn-rdd-tn,  the 
former  d  being  excrescent  Final  -uv  is  lost  in  gmr^  A.  S. 
gear<De*t  ^nai  in  harbour ^  Icel.  htrher*gi\  final  -f>  or  -^T' 
in  /i^in/,  A.  S.  tdd-^ie,  idd-ige.  The  A.  S.  hag'imt  has  been  cat 
down  to  hag. 

§  3(i8.  (8)  Unvoicing  of  voiced  consonants.  This 
process  is  extremely  rare  ;  examples  are  :  ab^iot  from  A.  S. 
abtH>d^  but  this  hai>  clearly  been  iniluenced  by  an  attempt  to 
bring  it  more  nearly  to  its  original  form,  as  seen  in  Lai.  acc. 
abbai'tm ;  cuUle-(fish)  or  cuitUf  put  for  *€uddU,  from  A.  S. 
cudeUt  perhaps  influenced  by  G.  KtiiUlfisck^  of  obscure  origin ; 
HU  (of  a  cart),  M.  £.  Uli^  earlier  Uid,  from  A.  S.  kld\  the  fonn 
being  influenced  by  Dan.  kU^  Swed.  UtU^  a  tent  The  mod. 
prov.  E.  want  or  ivoyii,  a  mole,  is  from  A.  S,  u\md,  an  ex- 
tremely early  form,  found  in  the  Kpinal  Glossary,  1.  1014; 
possibly  a  derivative  from  wind-an,  to  wind,  turn  (pi.  i.  wand). 
The  voiced  b  becomes  /  in  gos-sipt  M.  K.  f^od-stb,  Hi.  •  related 
in  God,'  originally  applied  to  a  sponsor  in  baptism.  A  most 
remarkable  example  is  seen  in  purse^  a  word  of  Latin  origin, 
from  Lat  iursa;  it  occurs  as  purs  in  A.  S. 

{  869.  (9)  Additton.  The  rule  in  English,  as  in  other 
languages,  is  that  words  become  diminished  in  course  of 
tiuic  by  various  forms  of  loss.  '  T^etters,  like  soldiers,'  says 
Home  Tooke  '-,  are  '  very  apt  to  desert  and  drop  off  in  a  long 
march.'  Anything  in  the  nature  of  addition  or  amplification 
is  comparatively  rare,  and  invariably  slight  Such  insertions 
are  mostly  ^euphonic'  in  the  strict  sense,  i.e.  they  mostly 
represent  some  slight  change  in  the  sound  which  requires  an 
insertion  in  order  to  compensate  for  a  loss.   This  will  be 

1  The  A  S.  fonn  is  invariAbly  itU  or  g^ld^  a  tent,  with  a 
feidian,  to  cover.  The  d  U  originali  and  beoomet  High  Geraum  /  in 

ult. 

*  Diversions  of  i'urley,  pU  i,  c  6. 
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easily  understood  by  observing  the  examples.  They  may  be 
distributed  into  two  sets:  (i)  those  in  which  vowels  are  in- 
serted; and  (a)  those  in  which  consonants  are  inserted. 

Vowel*i]iflertiona»  The  A.  S.  hmsprum  became  M.  £. 
whisperm,  whence  E.  whisper.  Here,  the  apparently  in* 
verted,  may  be  due  to  metathesis,  i.  e.  to  putting  er  (=  ir) 
for  r/ When  the  A.  S.  besma  lost  its  final  -^7,  the  scribes  in- 
serted a  vowel  to  shew  that  the  tn  formed  a  syllable ;  hence  K. 
les{o)m.  Similarly  A.  S.  bldstma  became  hloss{p)m,  with  loss 
of  /  and  a\  A.  S.  bSsm  is  now  bos(opi ;  A.  S.  boim  is  now 
6oU(o)m ;  A.  S./<»hn  is  now  faik{p)m*  A.  S.  kf  reman  became 
M.E.  herkn-tn,  whence  our  heark\^c)ri.  The  /  in  gUsim  is 
probably  due  to  a  graphic  mistake,  by  confusion  with  gUsier ; 
ii  would  be  better  oniiLicd.  Then  ij^lis{e)n  or  gltss{e)n  would 
correctly  represent  the  A.  S.glisn-ian.  We  can  explain  beacon 
from  M.  E.  beken^  A.  S.  beacm ;  but  we  may  notice  that  the 
A.  S.  word  is  frequently  spelt  Uacn.  In  the  words  bcw-yHr^ 
hroM-i-er^  chth-uar,  coU-i-^^  gha-i-er^  graz-i-er,  harr-i-^ 
{szhar't-er),  hos-i-er^  saw-y-er^  spurrn-er,  we  have  an  inserted 
f  or  J'  ( = i)  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand.  Mfttzner 
suggc^Li  iliat  such  words  were  assmulated  to  certain  substan- 
tives, such  as  court-i-er,  /arr-i-er^  sold-i-er,  in  which  the 
suffix  'i-er  is  French,  from  Lat.  -arius  (Brachet,  Hist.  French 
Gram.,  tr.  by  Kitcbin,  bk.  iii.  c.  a).  We  may  notice  that  F. 
verbs  sacfa  as  cany^  curry,  likewise  gave  rise  to  a  sufi&x  of 
nwdlarfcrm  in  words  such  as  carri-er^curri-er^  where  the  -tr 
is  purely  English.  I  tiiink  it  extremely  probable  that  such 
trade-names  a>  Jarr-i-cr  (with  F.  -ier)  and  dtm-er  (with  K. 
-<fr  after  /)  combined  to  suggest  new  trade-names  such  as 
iawy-er,  braz-i-tr^  cloik-i-er,  coll-i-er^  glaz-i-er^  graz-i-er, 
Aof-i-ertSauh^her^  spurr-i-er;  and  that  harr^-tr  was  invented 

*  Moit  VQwd-iniertions  occur  in  an  unaccented  lyUable,  and  between 

two  consonnnts,  the  latter  of  which  is  cither  a  liquid  or  tv.  The  renson 
is  that  the  hquids,  as  well  as  Wy  are  often  vocalised,  and  an  auempt  is 
made  to  express  this  in  writing. 
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to  pair  off  with  krr-i-er.  It  is  not  to  be  forproucn  that  tliere 
was  yet  a  third  way  in  which  the  suffix  -i-cr  soinciimes  arose. 
The  A.  S.  Itrf'ian^  to  love»  produced  an  M.  £,  form  Im^m 
(=/avien)  as  well  as  hum  (ss/mwi),  and  hence  was  formed  a 
sb.  Imiyer  {^Imier)  as  well  as  iouer  (=lmfer)  K  Here  the  /or 
y  is  reallf  due  to  the  t  in  the  caxasH  suffix  -i<m  of  the  A.  S. 
verb.  Hence  I  take  the  most  likely  solution  to  be,  that  the 
lunii  in  -iVr,  naturally  arising  in  tlirce  different  ways,  was 
looked  upon  as  being  always  the  same,  and  so  established 
itself  as  a  convenient  occasional  form  of  the  agential  suffix. 

The  insertion  of  o  before  w  is  common,  to  shew  that  the 
w  has  become  vocal.  Thus  A.  S.  weahtMm  is  to  wallow;  the 
sbs.  arrcWf  morrmf,  ptlhw^  saUaw^  sorrow,  sparrow^  uriBoWt 
answer  to  M.  E.  arwe,  morwey  pilwty  salwe,  sorwe,  sparwe^ 
wiht'f,  from  A.  S.  arave,  morgen,  pyle  (a  short  form,  for  ihe 
original  is  the  Lat.  puluinus)^  sealh  (gen.  scalge),  sorh  (gen. 
sorgc),  spearwa^  wilig  (gen.  wilige)  ;  and  the  adjs.yi»//w,  Jtor- 
row^  answer  to  A.  ^./taiu  (definite  form  /talwa),  and  neam 
(definite  form  nearwa). 

An  Inorganic  mute  e  was  often  added  b)  ignorant  scribes 
in  impossible  places,  as  e.g.  in  makethe,  but  this  needs  no  atten- 
tion or  remark;  unless  it  be  worth  winle  to  say  thai  iTiuucfQ 
comic  writers  imagine  that  they  can  produce  '  Old  £nglish  * 
by  adding  a  final  e  at  random,  and  thus  creating  such 
monstrous  forms  as  halht^  dranke^  m'ihif  ikaUe,  Uk,  and  the 
like ;  for  such  is  English  scholarship  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy ! 

We  do,  however,  find  an  inorganic  mute  t  in  mouse,  kouse, 
louse,  goosty  geese,  horse,  worse^  &c. ;  this  is  merely  an  ortho- 
graphic device  (like  the  -a  in  micr)  for  shewing  that  the  s  is 
voiceless,  and  not  pronounced  as  2.  Yet  the  verbs  to  kouse.  to 
lousi,  to  mouse  are  spelt  precisely  the  same ;  we  must  look  to 

*  See  Luuim  and  Louien  in  the  glossan*  to  Specimens  of  Knglish, 
Part  I,  cd.  Morris.  In  Chaucer,  C.  T.  1347,  where  the  Lilesmcrc  MS. 
hns  loueres,  the  I'ct worth  and  I.ansdowne  MSS.  have  loityers  and  lauurs 
respectively.    Halliwell  give)»  hvicr  ai>  a  provmaai  \u  form  stiU  in  nsob 
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the  context  to  distinguish  them.  In  om^  nonet  the  final  e  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  the  vowel  was  once  long ;  as  in  M.  £. 
cm,  noon,  A.  S.  dn^  nan,  Saie  for  S€U  is  simply  a  bad  spelling, 
but  is  not  uncommoQ;  similarly  we  have  bade  for  bad^ 
possibly  to  distinguish  it,  to  the  eye^  from  had  as  an  adjective. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  a  like  reason  that  we  write  aie  (not  at)  for 
the  t.  of  eal ;  some  indeed  write  eaJ,  but  this  is  as  confus- 
ing as  our  use  of  read  (pronounced  red)  for  the  pt.  t.  of  read. 
The  A.  S.  infinitive  is  iian^  pt.  t.  <2/,  pp.  eteni  M.£.  eUn,  pt.  t. 
eei  or  et^  pp.  eien ;  so  that  modem  £.  might  fairly  adopt  ei  for 
the  past  tense. 

§  870.  Conaoiiaiital  inaertioiiB.  At  the  beginning  of  a 

word,  we  sometimes  find  h  prefixed  in  a  wrong  place.  The 
only  fixed  example  in  a  word  of  native  origin  is  yellmt}- 
hammcr  as  the  name  of  a  bird,  from  A.  S.  amore^  earliest 
form  em€r\  cf.  Mid.  Du.  emmerick,  G.  emmerling^  gelb-ammer, 
goldrommer*  U  is  also  inserted  in  whtlk^  a  mollusc,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  wilk^  and  in  wkorUe-6erry ;  {336.  Also  in 
rfyme,  M.  £.  ryme,  A.  S.  rim,  by  confusion  with  rhyihm,  Nib 
prefixed  in  new/;  nt^  is  put  for  g  in  nightingale,  M.  E.  nigkte- 
gnle\  and  n  is  sufTixcd  in  biikrn^  siublorn,  and  rnartit  n  \iiow 
viarUn)\  §  347.  i' is  prefixed  m  yeiv,  M.  E.  tw,  A.  S.  iw, 
to  indicate  the  sound  more  clearly ;  so  2^&o  you^  your,  are 
written  for  the  A.  S.  tdwer ;  but  the  y  in  yean  is  best 
exphuned  as  representing  the  prefix  ^i^^ ;  see  §  337.  R  is 
inserted  In  brid^oom  (which  is  unconnected  with  grooni)^ 
in  hoarse,  and  probably  in  surf;  §  353. 

The  spelling  swarihs  for  sukUhs  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
162.  is  probably  a  mere  misprint;  for  it  is  spelt  ra'aih  in 
TroiluSy  V.  5.  25.  Z  in  could  is  an  intentional  mis-spelling, 
due  to  association  with  wouid  and  shouid ;  §  354.  W  in 
UfAoie  is  explained  in  $  355,  where  also  whoop  is  shewn  to 
stand  Ibr  koep* 

The  insertion  of  w  in  woof  is  very  curious.  The  M.  E. 
Ibrm  is  oo/^f  a  coutr action  from  A.  S.  owe/^  owebi  short  for 
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on-Wif  or  on-Wih,  i.  e.  ' a  web  formed  on  what  has  been 
already  spun ;  so  called  because  the  woof  or  weft  traverses 
the  '  warp^'  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  parallel  threads 
before  they  are  crossed.  It  was,  doubtless,  felt  that  oof  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  verb  to  wt4a>t^  and  as  the  &ct 
of  its  being  a  contraction  for  o-wef  had  been  forgotten,  the 
w  was  restored  in  the  wrong  place^  thus  producing  a  form 
woof  to  accompany  zf/^-tfr^,  web,  and  we//.  See  Sweet's  OKlest 
English  Texts,  p.  523,  col.  a.  The  s  in  island  is  due  to 
confusion  with  isle. 

Szoreaoent  Iietten.  Lastly,  we  may  note  the  excrescent 
letters,  viz.  d or  /,  after  n\  box after  m ;  / after  s  <x  x;  n 
after  r;  see  {$  341,  344,  347i  350. 

{  871.  (10)  arapliio  OliaDges;  ohanges  in  tlie 
symbols  employed.  The  symbols  employed  to  denote 
certain  sounds  have  sometimes  been  changed  from  time  to 
time,  without  any  change  in  the  sound  represented.  This  is 
a  matter  of  history,  and  need  cause  little  difficulty.  Most  of 
such  changes  have  already  been  pointed  out  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  note  the  following.  A.  S.  c  became  k  before  e  and  1 
in  many  words.  M.  E.  cch  (from  A.  S.  ce)  became  £.  tek. 
A.  S.  hy  when  not  initial,  became  gh  or  ^,  of  which  )  is  no 
longer  used.  Cw  l)ecame  qu.  Hw  became  wh.  Initial  y 
(often  A.  S.  ^)  was  wriuen  cither  v  or  but  5  is  no  longer 
used.  IniJial  hard  g  is  sonieiimes  written  gu  ox  gh.  M.  E. 
gge  (from  A.  S.  or  fgc)  is  now  written  dge,  A.  S.  d  be- 
came A  th\  of  which  J)  is  now  disused,  i^,  as  in  U/an^  to 
Uve,  became  ir,  and  finally  v\  but  with  the  restriction  that 
the  ff  or  If  must  always  be  followed  by  a  vowel ;  hence  mod. 
£.  UiH  for  /nr.  When  final  w  represented  a  vowel-sound,  it 
was  commonly  written  <w.  Voiceless  final  s  was  changed  to 
ce  or  se ;  voiced  5  was  sometimes,  but  far  too  seldom,  uhcred 
to  s.  Ch,  sh  were  introduced  to  denote  new  sound.-. ;  the 
latter  was  also  written  sch  in  M.  £.  See  above,  §§  324-336, 
and  see  the  chapter  on  Spelling. 
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§  872.  (ii)  Misuse  of  symbols.  Sometimes  8)rmbols 
were  misunderstood  and  misused.   Some  scribes^  even  in 

the  twelfth  century,  confused  d  mih  ^,  by  omitting  the  stroke 
across  the  top  of  the  latter.  In  the  Royal  MS.  of  the  A.  S. 
Gospels,  the  0  is  not  unlike  a  ;  in  the  Lindisfarne  MS.  of 
ibe  same,  a  is  often  like  u.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  c  and  / 
are  not  always  distinguishable ;  nor  can  e  always  be  discerned 
from  0.  The  stroke  across  an /  is  sometimes  omitted;  it 
then  becomes  a  long  s  (f).  with  a  longer  stroke  on  the 
kit,  looks  like  h,   I  have  seen  w  so  written  as  to  resemble 

;  and  a  scrawled  r  that  might  almost  be  e,  or  even  v.  The 
scribe  of  ilie  Vernon  MS.  often  writes  an  n  like  </,  or  a 
like«;  most  scribes  make  n  and  //  precisely  alike.  The 
tborn-letier  (/)  degenerated  into  a  mere  duplicate  o(  y  ]  so 
that  the  early  printers  employed  y  for  ihai^  &c.  They  did 
not  however  pronounce  it this  folly  was  reserved  for  the 
nineteenth  centuzy.  Three  successive  downstrokes  may 
mean  or  iVt,  or  i»,  or  ui,  or  four  may  mean  »i,  or  tsr, 
or  mt,  or  un,  unless  the  stroke  meant  for  t  is  marked  by  a 
slanting  mark  above,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Some  MSS. 
have  a  short  stumpy  jo',  very  like  s.  The  A.  S.  w  is  \-(:\-y  like 
p,  Z  and  5  are  often  precisely  alike  \  We  thus  see  that 
possible  mistakes  may  arise  in  a  great  number  of  ways  ;  the 
table  ^below,  which  groups  the  symbols  that  resemble  each 
other  together,  will  give  some  idea  of  this. 

a^w,  v;  Cf  f;  d,  9;  t^o\  f,  long  s  \  g,  twisted  s ;  jr,  f'n, 
ffi,  iu,  ui\  «,  u\  mi\  im,  nu,  un;  e;  p,  w;  r,  f,  r;  s,g; 
loiig  <i,/,  i,  c\  p^y\  «, v^r\  Wilk\  A.  S.  w^p  (and  even 

Some  of  these  confusions  have  even  infiucnced  the  lan- 
guage. We  write  capercailiu  for  capercailye*,  and  then  the 
I  may  be  taken  for  s;  if  we  had  written  caper cailyie^  this 

*  The  abbreviation  for  .1  final  e(  in  Latin  MSS.  also  resembled  2; 
Jicnce  viet,  short  for  videlicet,  is  now  written  vh. 

*  i  uimerly  cap<rcalu ;  »ce  qaotatiou  iu  §  407. 
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could  not  have  happened.   I  formerly  thought  that  our 

mod.  E.  citizen  is  merely  a  graphic  error  for  M.  E.  citiyn, 
wiih  5  written  instead  o'iy ;  cf.  O.  F.  ciieain,  mod.  F.  citoym  : 
but  furiher  investigation  shews  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

§  d78.  JSmm  of  editors  and  early  printers.  Ever 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  innumerable  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  printers  and  editors  in  the  attempt  to  convert 
MSS.  into  printed  books.   A  volume  might  easily  be  filled 

with  sp>ecimens  of  blunders,  many  hundred  of  which  have  at 
various  times  come  under  my  notice.  The  subject  is  a  pain- 
ful one ;  but  the  reader  should  always  be  on  his  guard  as  to 
this,  remembering  that  most  of  our  editors  have  been  entirely 
self-taught  amateurs,  who  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  M.E.  MSS.,  or  even  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written.  As  a  single  specimen  of 
what  can  be  done,  I  may  mention  that  the  word  imer^  or 
dwery,  a  dwarf,  in  William  of  Paleme,  1.  362,  was  misread 
by  Harishornc,  and  printed  as  owery.  There  is  no  such  word 
in  the  language.  Once  more,  as  a  specimen  of  what  a 
careless  editor  can  accomplish,  take  the  following  lines  from 
Octovian,  ed.  Weber,  1743-46 : — 

*Alle  the  baners  that  Cr>'stcn  founde, 
They  were  abatyde  \knocked  titm'fi]^ 
There  was  many  di^  hrthen  hounde 
That  they  chek  yn  a  tyde.* 

And  so  Weber  leaves  it ;  but  he  informs  us,  in  his  gl{)>'^lry, 
that  chek  means  checked^  as  in  the  game  of  ciiess,  meta- 
phorically, killed.'  This  is  doubtless  the  sense;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  an  editor  who  supposes  that  cMt  can  be 
the  third  person  phiral  of  a  past  tense?  But  the  MS.,  still 
existing,  shews  that  the  editor  had  before  him  a  co{  > 
containing  a  letter  w,  which  he  misread  as  in,  and  then  mis- 
copied  as  yn.    With  this  hint,  we  can  see  that  he  aciuaUy 
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wrote  chekyn  a  iyde  (br  chek-mafyde,  the  very  word  required 
by  the  sense,  the  grammar,  ihe  mcire,  and  iho  rime*. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  scribes  are  frequently  stupid, 
but  are  often  right  in  passages  where  editors  *  correct'  them; 
the  latter  being,  in  general,  much  less  familiar  with  Middle- 
English  sounds  and  symbols  than  were  the  scribes  who 
halHtuaUy  used  them. 

§  874.  (12)  Boabling  of  oonsoiumti.  One  form  of 
amplification  of  the  word  is  extremely  common  in  English, 
viz.  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  after  a  short  vowel.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  stress  of  the  accent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  M.  K.  accent  was,  so  to  speak,  more  equable  and  less 
marked  than  the  modem  accent  The  effect  of  throwing  a 
still  stronger  accent  on  to  a  short  vowel,  is  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  sound  of  the  consonant  that  follows  it  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  foct  is  undoubted;  so 
mudi  so  that  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  now  the  received 
method  of  marking  a  vonvcI  us  short.  The  Ormulum,  written 
about  1200  in  the  East  Midland  dialect,  abounds  with  ex- 
amples of  this  method.  '  The  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Orm's  spelhng  is  the  consistency  wnth  which  he  has  intro- 
duced double  consonants  to  shew  shortness  of  the  preceding 
vowelV  Orm  gives  us  such  spellmgs  as  Paii  for  M<r/,  and 
arssieimdm  for  Christendom,  the  final  o  in  which  was  then 
long.  A  few  instances  must  suffice ;  I  take  the  consonants 
in  alphabetical  order.  Thus  we  have  pebble  {{or  ''J  t/'ple),  A.S. 
papol ;  chicken,  A.  S.  ci'cen  ;  fickle,  A.  S.ficol ;  sickle,  A.  S.  steal ; 
atidk  or  addled,  from  A.  S.  adela,  filth  (see  the  New  E. 
Diet) ;  bladder^  A.  S.  biadre^  and  /odder,  A.  S./6dar,  where  the 
vowels,  once  long,  have  been  shortened  by  the  stress ;  giddy ^ 
M.E.  gidi\  ladder y  A.S.  hl&der\  with  vowel-shortening; 

^  I  cdl  an  mieal  form,  aoch  as  tftmy  for  dntry,  •  <  ghoit^wotd.* 

Nmaerons  examples  of  ghost- words  are  given  in  my  Presidential  Addrev 
tQ  the  Philological  Society  for  rSK6,  printed  in  the  Traniactiooa. 

•  Sweet,  First  Middle  Knghsh  I'rimcr,  p.  43, 

'  My  Dictionary  gives  kimUri  bat  the  «  was  origioaUy  long,  as 
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riddle^  A.  S.  rddeisc,  wiih  vowel-shortening  ;  i  udder ^  A.  S^.rSSer, 
with  vowel-shortening,  from  r&iv-an,  to  row;  sadd/r.  A.  S. 
sadoi ;  ojff,  variant  of  o/^  A.  S.  of\  staffs  A.  S.  staf,  and  final 
Jf  generally  ;  straggle,  formerly  stragU,  as  spelt  by  Minsheu 
(i6zi)',/olhWi  M.IL /ohven,  A.S.  fylga»\  galkw(s\  A.S. 
galga\  muUeiny  A*S.  m^^r^;  swallow^  v.»  A.S.  jw^fm; 
swallow,  sb.,  A.  S.  noaZniv;  yeUmo^  A.  S.  ^i^;  /iZT,  IceL  /^T, 
and  final  //  frequently;  emmef,  A.S.  am€//e ;  gammon,  A.  S. 
garnet!  ;  s/ammer,  from  A.  S.  s.'d/jur,  adj.,  sianimering  ;  ptKny\ 
M.  E.  /^v^',  A.  %.p€nig,  pemfig,  pending  ;  pepper,  A.  S.  /i/tfr, 
from  LaU  pip^r;  berry ^  A.  S.  berige\  borrmv,  A.  S.  borgian\ 
burrow  t  a  mere  variant  of  borough  ;  errand^  A.  S.  tgremk; 
/arrowt  firry j  JurroWy  marrow^  morrow,  narrow,  sorrow, 
sparrow,  yarroWy  as  well  as  karrwr  from  Atfr<;  ^/rorx, 

;  biller,  bottom^  britlle,  fetter^  flutter^  latter  (i.  e. 
later,  with  vowel  altered),  /i///<r,  (?//^r,  rattle,  statkr, 

setiU,  spittle f  tetter  ;  dizzy,  A.  S.  ;  drizzle,  formerly  drisle. 
A  dngular  example  appears  in  sorry,  formed  by  vowel- 
shortening  from  A.  S.  sdr^ig,  an  adjective  derived  from  s^, 
a  sore.  People  naturally  connect  it  with  sorrow,  from 
A.  S.  sorh, 

Tiie  double  c  (ck)  in  accursed,  acknowledge,  is  unoriginal, 
and  due  to  confusion  with  the  Lai.  prefix  ac-  (=ad);  the 
double  /  in  uj'ord,  affright,  is  also  unoriginal,  and  due  to 
confusion  with  Lat.  af-  (=ad)» 

{  876.  (13)  Vowel-ohaages  doe  to  ccMOPantal  in- 
fluenoo.  The  consonants  which  most  affect  adjacent  vowds 
are       M  or  Df ,  r  or  /,  and  w  or  ttk. 

The  effect  of  the  old  guttural  h  (like  G.  cA)  upon  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  sometimes  curious.  It  certainly  taids,  in 
some  instances,  to  turn  the  vowel  into  the  mod.  E.  long  /. 
Thus  A.  S.  m^a/it  or  tiuehJ  also  appears  as  me  At  and  mtJU; 
£.  m^Af,   A.  S.  A/aA,  Mercian  AeA,  gives  M.  £.  Aey  or  Aik, 

proved  by  the  cognate  G.  letter,  which  see  in  Kluge.   Indeed,  the  Gk. 
«Ai>a^  ii  a  related  woid;  ^kja,  to  kin. 

I 
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but  also  M.  K.  hy  or  hygh\  hence  E.  high,  though  the  M.  E. 
hey  is  represented  by  heyday,  i.e.  '  higli  day.'  A.  S.  m'ah^ 
Mercian  nih^  p:ivos  M.  E.  nch  or  neigh,  but  also  or  nygh\ 
hence  £.  nigh,  though  the  M.  £.  neigh  is  preserved  in  neigh" 
hour.  The  A.  S./tohkm^  Mercian  /ekian^  gives  M.  £.  fehkn, 
but  also/^/fji;  fighi.  A.S.  rM/  is  also  spelt  riii/;  £• 
right.  Hence  the  German  words  maehi^  hock,  nach,/echien, 
recht,  contrast  remarkably,  as  to  their  vowels,  with  E.  viight, 
highy  nigh,  fight,  right.  In  the  A.  S.  Jl/ah.  le'ah,  the  h  was 
simply  dropped,  leavini];  Jha,  lea.  The  A»S.  hlehhan,  M.E. 
Uhyn  riKo  ktyn,  is  now  laugh. 

§  876.  The  A*  S.^,  M.  E.  j,  commonlv  ( oalcsces  with  a 
preceding  vowel  so  as  to  form  a  diphthong.  Thus  ag  be- 
comes at,  as  in  dteg^  £•  ihyi  imgtl^  £.  Afi7.  Eg  does  the 
same,  becoming  ay,  ai,  as  in  weg^  £.  te»i|',  tgUan^  £.  ffi7: 
also  «,  as  wegan,  E.  weigh.  Ig  becomes  /*  (ai)  if  accented, 
as  in  higiafj,  E.  hie\  nigon,  E.  nine :  or  if  final,  as  in  hai-ig, 
E.  holy.  Lg  becomes  mv,  as  in  fugol.  V-./mi^l]  .^trgr/,  E.  so7v, 
Vg  becomes^  (ai),  as  ia  dryge^  E.  dry,  so  also  hcgan^ 
by-stem  byg-y  M.E.  buyen^  is  now  pronounced  as  by. 
A,  S.  <^  becomes  ey  or  «*or  ai\  as  in  r<^^^,  £.  key ;  gretg^ 
'E.gray  and  gr^  \  hndgan,  £.  ;  sk^er,  £.  j/arr.  A.  S. 
e'og  becomes  ee  or  y  (ai) ;  thus  A.  S.  fle'ogan,  Mercian 
fl^gan,  ftigan,  appears  both  as  fiee  and  fly\  A.  S.  l/ogan,  Mer- 
cian Ir'giUi.  ligan,  is  E.  lie,  to  tell  untruths.  A.  S.  /ag  corre- 
sporuis  to  Mercian  e'g\  A.  S.  tuigf,  Mercian  eg,-,  is  E.  eye. 
There  is  a  Ouctuation  in  the  vowel-sound,  and  a  tendency  (in 
some  cases)  to  the  production  of  the  modem  diphthongal  1, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  h  above. 

{  877.  The  effects  of  »  or  m  upon  a  preceding  vowel  are 
noticed  by  Sievers,  §  65.  They  tend  to  turn  a  into  so 
that  A.  S.  nama,  land  also  appear  as  noma,  land.  Traces  of 
this  effect  are  still  found.  Thus  camb  is  now  con!b\ 
A.  %.fram  is  wow  /rum  ;  whilst  our  prep,  on  rej>i  eseiitb  A.  S. 
on,  put  for  an  earlier  a/i,  which  actually  appears  in  the  Epinai 
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Glossary  (51),  an  i  in  the  G.  an.  To  these  add  K.  lon^,  scm^, 
sirongy  ihongy  throng,  wrong  ]  from  A.  S.  lang,  sang,  s/rarti^, 
pwang^  {geyprang^  wrong,  A  lost  n  turns  on  (for  ad)  imo 
A*  S.  long  6^  £.  00  \  as  alreadj  shewn  with  regard  to  the 
words  gom^  sooih,  Mh^  niher.  A  Jost  m  does  the  same  in 
soft,  A.  S.  tisfk. 

Sievers  remarks  that  »  or  m  turns  a  preceding  e  into  t ; 
and  instances  niman,  to  take  (E.  to  steal),  put  for 

*neman^  and  cognate  with  G.  nehmen]  also  A.  S.  mint  (herb), 
borrowed  from  Lat.  meniha,  whence  £.  mint.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  same  law  holds  in  modem  English ;  which 
accounts  for  K.  grin,  from  A.  S.  grenman.  Other  examples 
are  these :  blink^  M.  £.  blenken,  not  found  in  A.  S. ;  Unk  (of  a 
chain),  A.  S.  Mmce ;  skink^  to  serve  out  wine,  A.  S.  scencan ; 
thinky  A.  S.  pencan,  whicii  however  was  confused  with  the 
impersonal  verb  appearing  in  rm  - thinks  —  A.  S.  771c  />yni\:^. 
Ling  (tish),  M.  K.  iengef  A.  S.  lengOy  the  *  long  '  one,  from  its 
shape;  ling-er^  frequentative  of  A. S«  iatg-an,  to  prolong; 
ming^le,  frequentative  of  A.  S.  meng-^n,  to  mix.  Jffmge,  M.  H. 
Amge,  that  on  which  a  door  hangs ;  cf.  Icel.  heftgja,  to  hang. 
Singe,  A.  S.  sengan ;  swinge,  A.  S.  sufengan ;  twinge,  M.  E. 
t7Vtngai.  Hint.  prob.  from  M.  E. /f/wA//,  more  usually  htntcn. 
A.  S.  hentan,  to  seize,  catcli  ^  Wc  may  alw  notice  the 
double  forms  dini  and  dent^  splint  and  jr/Z^*/}/,  glint  and  Scot. 
gUni\  and  the  pronunciation  of  England  as  Ingiand, 

{  878.  The  effect  of  Jf^  in  lengthening  a  preceding  i  is 
surprising.  In  the  A,  S.  btndan,  the  t  is  short,  just  as  in  Do. 
and  G.  hindm^  Icel.  and  Swed.  hfnda^  Dan.  binde ;  but  in  the 
mod. E. /^/W,  the  /'is  diphthongal.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  verbs  find,  grind,  wind,  and  prov.  E.  tind  (to  kindle)  ; 
to  the  sbs.  hind  (female  stag)»  mtnd^  rind^  and  vmdbmt^ 

'  This  (lilTicult  word  seems  to  have  hccn  confused  with  Icol.  ymta,  to 
murmur,  l)aa.  yntc,  lo  whisper  about  a  thing.  Still,  the  connection 
with  heutan  is  much  cleared  up  by  Jamicson's  account  of  hint,  sb., 
opportanity. 
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formerly  woodbind \  and  to  tlie  adjectives  blind,  hind,  and 
the  adverb  behind.  Kind,  s.,  iM,£.  kindf  kund,  though 
answering  to  A.  S.  cynd^  follows  the  same  law.  In  lUnd^  s., 
a  peasant,  fonned  with  excrescent  d  from  M.£.  Jum^  the 
A.  S.  has  kmg  1 ;  but  Umt-iree  b  a  coiroption  of  Une-iree  s 
Ufid-iree,  from  A.  S.  Hnd,  with  diort  /.  The  original  short 
f  of  tind  01  tine,  to  kindle,  is  seen  in  the  derivaiive  Under  \ 
the  original  j^hort  1  of  the  adj.  hind  is  seen  in  the  derivative 
verb  hinder.  We  also  keep  the  short  /'  in  cinder  (A,  S.  sinder\ 
kindle,  kindred ;  and  even  in  tiie  sb.  imnd,  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  verb  to  wind.  Yet  even  in  the  last  case  some 
consider  it  '^rrect'  to  pronounce  the  sb.  wind  as  (waind) 
in  reading  poetry.  Such  persons  are,  at  any  rate,  consistent ; 
for  in  all  oilier  monob}  iiables  the  i  (before  nd)  ha^  been 
lengthened. 

It  has  also  been  seen»  in  the  preceding  section^  that  A.  S. 
substitutes  in  (of  course  shori)  for  £uropean  en ;  we  can 
thus  easily  understand  that  die  sb.  mind  (for  *inend)  is 
cognate  widi  LaL  acc.  mgnZ-m;  and  the  sb.  wind  (for 
*wind)  with  Lat.  uent'tts.  This  furnishes  an  independent 
proof  that  the  i*  in  thei^  words  was  ui  igiiuul}  slioi  i  ;  whereas 
some  Englishmen,  who  believe  that  the  currujii  modern  E. 
pronunciation  is  a  sure  and  safe  guide  to  the  pronunciation 
of  A.  S.,  have  actually  maintained  that  it  was  long  I  How 
soon  the  lengthenmg  of  the  i  m  these  words  set  in,  we 
have  no  very  sure  way  of  ascertaining.  Chaucer,  C.  T.  0157, 
rimes  finde  (find)  with  Inde  (India) ;  and  Shakespeare  rimes 
/nd,  wind,  lined,  mind  with  Rosalind,  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 
2.  93.  If  the  latter  pronounced  the  /  in  Ind  as  a  dijthihong 
(ei),  it  must  at  any  rate  be  granted  that  this  i  was  originally 
short.  There  is  only  one  example  of  mod.  £.  diphthongal  1 
before  nt^  viz.  in  pini^  a  borrowed  word. 

The  effect  of  in  turmng  a  preceding  t  into  t,  is  not 
snuch  seen.  A  striking  example  appears,  however,  in 
limbeck,  as  a  latter  form  of  alembic  \  but  this  is  a  bonowed 
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word.  Limp^  v.,  to  walk  lamelj,  is  connected  with  the  A.S. 
hmp-hali,  adj.,  lame,  halting.   /  is  now  diphthongal  before 

in  A.  S.  climban,  E.  climb.  Cf.  §  377- 
§  379.  iV  and  m  also  affect  a  preceding  o.  *  West  Ger- 
manic 0  (says  Sievers)  before  nasals  becoraes  u!  He 
instances  A.  S.  gammen,  taken  ,  as  compared  with  O.H.G. 
gmoman^  G.  gemmmm ;  (also  A.  S.  immKr,  a  monk,  borrowed 
from  Lat  numachus  (which  we  now  pronounce  mink) ;  A.  S. 
muntf  now  lengthened  to  imnmijtom  Lat.  acc.  mmim\ 
and  A.  S.  pund,  now  lengthened  to  pound,  froiri  LaU  pondus, 
a  ^veifj^ht.  Other  examples  are  :  E.  among,  pronounced 
9nmigi  in  which  we  have  two  processes,  viz.  the  change 
from  A.S.  ^  (in  mmang)  to  M.£.  o  (in  amongi\^  and 
secondly  the  change  from  0  to  «  (mod*  £.  ^) ;  90  also  A.  & 
ma9^er€\&  now  spelt  monger ^  but  pronounced  m9ng9r\  and 
the  A.S.  mangy  a  mixture,  is  the  origin  of  our  mmg-rd, 
pronounced  jnyngr?l.  The  O.  Irish  domi,  dond,  mod.  Irish 
and  Gael,  donn,  is  still  seen  in  the  river-name  Don  ;  but  was 
adopted  into  A.  S.  as  dunn,  whence  mod.  IL,  dun,  one  of  the 
few  words  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Low 
Lat.  nmrna,  mmna,  was  borrowed  as  A.  S.  mtnnef  mod.  £. 
nun.  The  Lat.  ponfo  (whence,  through  the  French  and 
Italian,  our  pont&m)  became  A.  S.  punt,  £.  punt.  But  there 
is  some  confusion  as  to  on  uiij  un,  owing  10  the  M.  E. 
use  of  on  to  denote  short  un,  as  seen  in  A.  S.  sunu,  M.  E. 
sone,  £.  son,  where  the  M.  E.  spelling  with  0  does  not  nieaa  that 
the  sound  was  pronounced  otherwise  than  as  short  it. 
Hence  the  double  spelling  of  hn  and  tun,  and  the  objecdon* 
able  mod.  £.  itrngne  for  A.  S.  iunge*   See  p»  41 3,  note  i. 

With  regard  to  m  following  o,  we  may  notice  M.  £• 
glovmcn,  to  look  gloomy,  whence  E.  ^  ///w. 

§  380.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  lengthening  ot'  /" 
before  nd  by  the  fact  that  short  u  was  also  lengthened  before 
the  same.  Thus  Lat.  pondus,  A.  S.  pund,  is  now  p<nmd\ 
A.  S.  bunden,  pp.,  is  now  homd^  just  as  A.  S.  hiudou  is  now 
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bindx  A.  S'./nndrfi,  pp.,  is  wow  found]  grund,  s.,  xs^rouud^ 
and  ihc  pp.  f^nmdm  is  ground  also;  A.  S.  is  hound , 

A.  S.  iR«j!{</  is  mound ;  A.  S.  healthy,  is  soundf  and  so  is 
A.  S.  suf$d,  a  strait  of  the  sea ;  A.S.  immdettf  pp.,  is  uwmd^ 
Even  «/  lengthens  the  vowel  in  two  cases;  Lat.  mon/m 
gives  A.S.  our  moun/;  L9JL /<miem  gives  A,S* /bfif\ 
whence  ILfimi^  and  a  later  form  fmi\  found  in  the  Or- 
mulum,  1.  10924,  whence  Y..founP, 

To  these  we  may  add  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
vowel-lengthening  in  the  mod.  E.  maund,  a  basket,  from 
A.  S.  mandy  mond.  This  A.  S.  word  occurs  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  The  Epinal  Glossary  has :  '  Corben,  mand,' 
1.  193;  the  Erfurt  Glossary  has:  'Cor^ew,  mondi';  the  Corpus 
Glossary  has :  '  Coffinm^  mand,'  1.  53 s,  and  '  Quaius,  mand/ 
1.  1689 ;  see  Sweet's  O.  £.  Texts,  p.  468.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Anglo-Indian  maund ;  see  Col.  Yule's 
Hobson-Jobson ;  nor  yet  with  '  Maundy  Thursday/  as  is  so 
constantly  repeated  by  a rcli apologists  unworthy  of  the  name. 

$  381.  The  effect  of  r  upon  a  preceding  vowel  is  great 
and  remarkable.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Eng. 
Sounds,  p.  67 — <ln  the  present  English  hardly  any  vowel 
has  the  same  sound  before  r  as  before  other  consonants* 
One  important  result  is  that  the  r  itself  becomes  a  super- 
fluous addition,  which  is  not  required  for  distinguishing  one 
word  from  another,  and  is  therefore  weakened  into  a  mere 
vocal  murmur,  or  else  dropped  altogether,  although  always 
retained  before  a  vowel.'  Compare,  for  example,  the  sounds 
in  far  *,  htr,  fir^  /off  fwr^  /arty  fear,  fire^  more,  moor,  sour 

^  Very  rare ;  but  wc  find  font-water^  in  Cocktyae^s  Leeehdoou,  il« 

350,    We  al'^'^  tunl  fanl,  farit-fict.  ixwX  f ant-water, 
'  Spelt fitHH/,  h('••■^^^■^.v  the  u  was  tlicii  short. 

'  I  Imve  given  Jount  as  a  French  word;  I  now  think  this  \%  unneces- 
Miy.  It  is  better  to  take  it  from  Lut  diieedy.  The  A.  S.>M  easily 
becomes  fimt,  and  finU  will  giw  fmnt^ 

*  Observe  the  word  arid,  where  the  retention  of  the  trilled  r  allows 
the  sound  to  lesemble  that  of  the  a  xu/ai. 
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with  those  in  fcU^  km,  Jii,  fag^  hut^  faU^  feat^  fis^*  m4)k^ 
noQt^  MtL  Observe  abo  the  difference  in  pronimdatioo 
between  '  far  eait '  and  ' far  west' ;  in  the  fonner  case  the  r 
in  /or  is  triUed,  bnt  m  the  hitter  case  it  is  not  The  loss 
of  trill  in  a  final  r  before  a  consonant  is  a  very  marked 
pcciiiiaih}  of  modern  English  as  distinguished  from  other 
languages,  and  is  certainly  of  late  date.  Anoihcr  modern 
peculiarity  is  the  levelling  of  er^  ir.  and  ur,  as  in  krr^  fir, 
JuTf  under  one  obscure  sound,  and  that  sound  a  new  one, 
unknown  to  the  older  forms  of  the  language.  Perhaps  the 
most  marked  resuk,  to  the  eft  at  leasts  is  the  change  from 
the  M.  £.  «r  to  mod  £.  tfr,  as  this  is  often  uidicated  bf 
a  change  of  spelling.  Thus  M.E.  fer  is  now  far,  from 
A.  S.  feor.  As  this  is  rather  an  interesting  point.  I  give 
a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  native  words  in  which  this 
change  ha??  taken  place.  The  A.  S.  vowel  is  tt\  the  M.  E. 
vowel  e,  and  the  modem  vowel  in  the  following:  barm 
(yeast),  barrow  (a  mound),  eam,  dark^  far ^/ar things  karit 
(of  flax),  hariy  smari^  v.,  star^  ttarvty  iar ;  to  which  we  may 
add  hiorfaxid  hearth  (M.E.  hertit  herth),  which  ought  rather 
to  be  spelt  hari  and  har/h,  in  order  to  be  consistent  The 
A.  S.  and  M.  E.  vowel  is  c,  and  the  modern  vowel  in  the 
following :  darn,  char  (a  turn  of  work,  as  in  r/iar-Tcowan), 
charlock,  karry^,  mar,  marsh.  The  Icel.  hcrbir^i,  M.  K 
herbenve,  is  now  harlnmr;  the  Icel.  serkr,  a  shirt,  is  now 
sark\  the  loeK  tker,  a  rock,  is  now  scar.  In  like  manner, 
the  A.  S.  we&rc  (cf.  O.  Merc,  were),  weortd^  uxarP^  became 
M.E.  werk,  werld^  werth  (spellings  which  actuaUy  occur), 
but  the  action  of  the  preceding  w  caused  them  to  be  also 
work,  world,  worth,  forms  which  are  still  retained,  though  the 
^  either  denoted  or  was  changed  into  which  was  afterwards 
*unrounded.'  'i  he  A.  S.  siveord  becatne  M.E.  nvrrd,  srr^rd: 
whence,  by  the  entire  loss  of  w,  the  mod.  E.  sord  (as  wc 
should  rather  spell  it).    The  change  of  er  to  or  is  also 

*■  See  the  ktt  footnote  on  p.  405. 
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common  in  words  of  French  o^l^ul,  and  is  particularly 
sinking  in  llie  wort!  chrk^  pronounced  as  ciark^  and 
actually  spelt  Clark  when  used  as  a  proi>er  name  ;  also 
in  such  words  as  vermin^  umvcrsily^  &c.,  viilgarly  varmin^ 
*varsify^  dec. 

The  conlUsion  above  mentioned,  between  «r  and  arr, 
aometiroes  affects  the  spelling.  Thus  A.  S,  Yeoman,  M.  £* 
bemm,  is  now  bum';  ceari^  M.  £.  cAeri^  is  now  cMuri ;  A.  S. 

lers/jft.  M.  E.  bersten,  is  now  burst \  A.  S.  eorl,  eomest,  s. 
(seriousness),  (orde.  became,  regularly,  M.  E.  erl,  ernest,  ertht\ 
but  arc  iions  oddly  spell  f.7/7,  earnest,  earth,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve an  archaic  spelling,  which  shews  that,  in  Tudor  English, 
the  #  was  '  open/  as  in  mod.  E.  ere. 

%  382.  The  liquid  /  followed  by  /  or  m  preserves  the 
0ld  sound,  though  lengthened,  of-  a  preceding  tf,  but  is  it- 
self lost ;  as  in  A.  S.  eeal/,  M.  E.  cal/^  E,  calf  (pron.  kaaf) ; 
A.  S.  hfaff,  M.Ei  half,  E.  half  (\iiTOXi,  haaP)\  A.  S.  sealm, 
borrowct.!  from  Lat.  psa/mus,  Gk.  ■^Xftoc,  is  i>edanucaliy 
spelt  psalm,  but  pronounced  saam ;  A.  S.  />./////,  from  Lat. 
palmaf  is  now  proi  nimced  paam;  A.  S.  cwtalnif  M.E- 
qmiMy  is  pronounced  kwaam*  The  combinations  //,  A/, 
i/  remarkably  affect  a  preceding  <i,  as  in  d/,  ^/i/,  ma//; 
the  combination  Zft  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  a,  but 
the  /  is  lost,  as  in  walk.  The  process  is  carried  a  step 
further  in  A.  S.  cald,  Mercian  aid,  6ld,  M.  E.  old  (=dld, 
pronouns^cd  as  romic  ao/d),  mod.  E.  v/J.  So  also  in  rold, 
sold,  t'>ld,  ScQ.  The  combination  Id  also  len^^lhcns  a  pre- 
ceding I  in  monosyllables;  hence  A  S.  cild,  M.  E.  child^ 
is  E.  rA7/^ ;  A.  S.  mf/J  is  E.  iw/7</;  A.  S.  rr/A/  is  E.  iwA/; 
but  the  short  i  is  preserved  in  ckildreny  Mildred^  and  wilder- 
nest.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  gUd  or  builds  because  these 
are  from  A.  S.j*,  as  in  gjfldan,  byldan.   But  A.  S.  gild^  a  pay- 

*  So  also  is  the  derivatives  €ahn^  ktthft*  The  A.  S.  seal/\%  the  mod. 
K.  saJvc,  variously  proaottnoed  as  saao  or  tfthi  the  fonner  is  more 
regular. 
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ment,  now  usually  spelt  guild,  and  pronounced  gild,  should, 
by  the  rule,  have  a  diphthongal  and  in  fact  I  have  frccjucntlv 
heard  it  so  pronounced  in  the  compound  guiid-haii  (ronuc 
gmhl-haol), 

§  388.  We  thus  see  how  h,  n,  r»  and  /  affect  a  pre- 
ceding vowel ;  it  remains  to  note  that  w  often  remarkably 
affects  a  foUowing  a  or  o,  if  short;  and,  in  A.S.,  a  follow- 
ing /.   The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  wA  and  pt* 

Thus  wan,  what,  quash  are  pronounced  as  if  with  o,  i.e. 
wm  (riming  with  on),  wot,  quash ;  and  won,  worse  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  with  «,  i.e.  wun,  wursf  (romic  wm,  7r??s). 
Examples  in  words  of  native  origin  are:  wallet ,  walkw^ 
walnut  (romic  waon9t\  wan^  want,  wanitm^  war,  ward,  war^ 
lack,  warm,  warn,  warp,  war/,  was,  wash,  wasp,  wakk, 
walir,  waiile;  wharf,  what,  Qfta/m  (pron.  kwaam)  is  a 
native  word,  but  here  the  a  is  controlled  by  the  following 
§  389*  And  again,  we  have :  swaddle,  swallow,  both 
s.  and  v.,  swamp,  swan,  swap,  sward,  swarm,  swart,  swarthy^ 
swash,  swath  (spelt  stvarth  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3.  162), 
swathe  In  fivatig,  tlic  a  is  kept  like  the  a  in  sang,  by  the 
influence  of  the  following  ng.  Next,  we  have:  wot/,  wo- 
man^  wonder,  word,  work,  world,  worm,  wormwood,  worry ^ 
worse,  worst,  worship,  worl,  worth.  Such  words  require 
care,  because  the  A.$.  vowel  may  be  very  different.  Woif 
is  A.  S.  wulf ;  woman  is  A.  S.  wi/man,  §  349 ;  work  is  M.  £• 
werky  A.  S.  weorc;  world  is  M.E.  werld,  A.  S.  weorld;  itform 
is  A.  S.  wyrni,  &c.  The  word  womb  is  curious  ;  tlie  A.  S. 
i<  i2nt/>  became  womb,  by  the  influence  of  wIk  just  as 

camd  became  M.K.  comb;  but  the  modem  sounds  of  zvomif 
and  i  '^inb  are  differentiated  by  the  eff'ect  of  the  w.  In  Iwo^ 
who,  from  A.  S.  Iwd,  hwd,  we  should  have  had,  by  the  usual 
change  from  d  to  long  0,  such  fonns  as  iwo,  who,  pronounced 
as  written  and  riming  with  go ;  but  the  w  has  altered  the 

*  The  verb  fo  xrcaffte  is,  however,  ficqscntly  prononDoed  u  romic 

swa^A,  i.  e.  with  a  as  in  faff. 
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sound  from  0  to  u  (romic  00  to  uu),  and  then  disappeared, 
leaving  /«,  hu  (romic  /////,  huu). 

It  may  be  added  that  an  A.  S,  after  an  a,  and  if  me- 
dial, commonly  becomes  to,  and  die  w  then  coalesces  with  the 
vowel  to  form  a  diphthong.  Thus  A.  S.  dragon  is  M.  £.  drauh 
en,  £.  draw)  so  also  A.  S.  fiaga,  M.£.  hawe,  £.  ^tffi;;  A.  S. 
maga,  P^.  ;;/(i7i' ;  A.  S.  saga^  a  cuiting  instrument,  E.  jaz^; 
A.  S.  ^<r^«,  a  saying,  E.  saw.  E.  /«7Z«;  is  A.  S.  lagu^  but  this 
is  quite  a  late  word  in  A.  S.,  and  probably  a  mere  borrow- 
ing from  Norse ;  cf.  S\ved./ei^,  a  law,  Icel.  log  (plural  in  form, 
but  singular  in  sense),  a  iaw« 

§  884.  When.i&  and  1  are  adjacent,  the  w  may  afieet 
the  vowel  whether  it  precedes  or  follows  it.  A  remarkable 
example  apj^ears  in  A.  S.  cwidu,  preserved  as  E.  quid.  By 
tiie  action  of  ihe  u\  this  A,  S.  word  also  appears  as  cwudu, 
and  (by  loss  of  w)  as  cudu  ;  whence  E.  cud.  Again,  E.  wood 
is  from  A.  S.  wudu  ;  but  this  is  a  late  form,  put  for  an  earlier 
widUf  as  in  uuidubmde^  woodbine,  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  of 
the  eighth  century,  1.  18 ;  this  explains  how  it  comes  to  be 
cognate  with  Icel.  vt'$r,  O.  H.  G.  feri/v,  and  even  with  0« 
Irish  fid,  a  tree,  a  wood ;  and  how  the  bird  called  a  woodwah 
is  also  called  a  ivihvall.  wiilal,  or  iciiiol. 

In  the  combination  nv,  the  i  is  apt  to  turn  into  c,  the  result- 
ing ew  being  a  diphthong.  Thus  A.S.  niwe  is  E.  nav.  A.S. 
hiw  18  M.  £.  havet  but  is  now  spelt  hue ;  A.  S.  iw  is  M.  £. 
engh  or  ew^  now  spelt  yew.  Hence  we  can  explain  steward, 
from  A.  S.  sifweard,  lit.  a  sty-ward,  where  sH  is  short  for  siig 
=  sitgu.  The  A.  S.  stigu,  a  sty,  is  a  very  old  word ;  see 
Sweet,  O.  E.  Texts,  p.  513. 

§  386.  (14)  Confluence  of  forms.  The  number  of  words 
in  English  which  are  either  spelt  alike,  sounded  alike,  or  both, 
is  very  large.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  loss  of 
inflexions  or  other  changes,  which  have  brought  words  into 
similar  forms  that  were  once  diflerent.  I  use  the  word  cm- 
flumce  advisedly,  for  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  real  tendency 
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in  our  language  for  different  words  to  flow  as  it  were  together, 
just  as  two  drop^  oi  ra'n  running  down  a  window-pane  are 
very  likely  to  run  into  one.    It  is  partly  due  to  confusion,  ver\ 
slight  distinctions  being  easily  broken  down.   Hence  it  is  that, 
when  different  words  come  to  resemble  one  another,  it  is  oc- 
casionally found  that  aw^  of  the  pan*  or  set,  usually  the  one 
which  is  either  later  in  fonn  or  less  usual,  has  suffered  some 
slight  violence  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  other  exaethf* 
I  have  nowhere  seen  this  law  or  tendency  stated,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  some  l.l-cs,  and  ought  to  be  considered!.  For 
example,  we  find  the  A.  S.  sund^  adj.,  healthful,  and  A.  S.  sund, 
a  strait  of  the  sea,  already  existing  in  the  earliest  times  as 
different  words,  from  different  roots,  but  alike  in  fonn.  Of 
course  both  of  these,  in  course  of  tune,  became  tmnd  in 
modem  English ;  §  380.   But  in  M.  £.  a  third  word  arose, 
VIZ.  SOttft.  borrowed  from  Anglo-French  souh  or  sun  (Lat  acc. 
sorium)y  and  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  words 
above.    Confusion  easily  resulted,  and  a  new  form  sound  was 
produced,  with  the  sense  of  '  noise  * ;  tl»e  excrescent  d  being 
easily  and  naturally  added  on  account  of  the  word  being 
strongly  accented,  as  expressive  monosyllables  frequently  are. 
This  is  a  dear  case  of  confluence.   Again,  there  is  a  fiA 
called  a  iarse;  but  the  name  is  frequently  written  toir,  be* 
cause  ^ss  is  a  familiar  form,  and  ^rse  is  not.   When  wc 
have  to  remember  the  spelling  of  so  many  thousands  of  words 
bv  the        of  them,  we  naturally  spell  iis  many  as  possible 
alike,  to  save  trouble.    The  word  wtJM,  a  shell-fish,  has  been 
tortured  into  whelk,  because  wAeii  was  once  a  known  word  in 
another  sense,  viz.  that  of  protuberance.  Btayt,  a  stream,  is 
frequendy  written  hum;  it  is  then  spelt  like  6cumt  a  limiL 
Burihen  is  now  always  htrdeut  owing  to  confluence  with  the 
burden  of  a  song;  again,  the  hurden  of  a  song  is  actually 
mis-spelt  to  make  it  more  like  its  twin  word ;  it  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  either  htirdon  or  hourdon,  with  suflfix  -on,  but 
the  F.  suffix  succumbs  to  the  E.  one.   The  word  crouih,  a 
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fid  lie,  of  Welsh  origin,  has  been  conformed  to  the  familiar 
K.  crowd,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  ^d  more  examples ; 
see  the  next  section. 

{  386.  Words  of  different  origin  which  have  thus  mn 
together  are  commonly  called  homi>r^^.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  i  e.  either  htm^rapht  or  hmephoms. 
Homographs  (from  ypa<fitiv,  to  write)  are  such  as  are  sprU 
alike  ;  homophones  (from  (^cop?7,  sound)  arc  such  as  are  sounded 
alike.  Homographs  are  commonly  also  homophones,  but 
there  are  just  a  few  exceptions,  very  trying  to  a  child  learning 
to  read.  Examples  are :  hcnv  (to  shoot  with),  bow  (of  a  ship) ; 
gill  (of  a  fishX  giU,  a  liquid  measare ;  Uad^  a  metal,  Uad^  to 
conduct;  Uast  (of  a  bouse),  kast^  to  glean;  hnoer^  to  let 
down,  /ntvr,  to  frown ;  bird,  raoen^  to  plunder;  ^010, 

s.,  sow,  V. ;  tear^  s.,  kar,  v. ;  pnmounced,  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  romic  spellings  bou,  dau;  gil,  led.  Hid;  His, 
liiz ;  lou?r,  lau?r ;  reivn,  rmm ;  sau^  sou ;  tiir,  fcir.  Other 
examples,  all  ])crhaps  of  P'rench  origin,  arc  clue  to  variation;? 
of  accent,  as  in  the  case  of  disert  and  dts/ri,  ^Irancc  anti 
entr^e^priseni^Jid  preset  the  usual  rule  being  that  the  verb 
is  accented  on  the  root-syllable,  but  the  substantive  on  the 
prefix.  1  have  given  a  fairly  complete  list  of  homographs, 
under  the  tide  of  '  Homonyms/  in  my  Dictionary  ^  I  diall 
only  add  a  few  remarks  to  shew  how  confluence  has  often 
taken  place  n.itur:illy.  owing  (o  ihe  loss  of  inflexions  or  to 
peculiar  habits  of  spelling,  in  words  of  native  origin. 

I  887.  The  A.  S.  angul  or  atigel,  a  fish-hook,  regularly  be- 
came M.  £.  angil  or  angel,  but  the  F.  habit  prevailed  of 
writing  final  -le  for  final  thus  turning  it  into  aiigk*  It 
thus  became  a  homograph  with  atiglef  a  comer,  of  F.  origin. 
The  A.  S.  heabi  (for  *bahi\  became  M.  £.  baity  1.  e.  evil,  by 
the  almost  universal  substitution  of  final  -e  for  nearly  all  in- 
flectional forms.  Our  hale  of  goods  is  not  from  mod.  F. 
i/aiie,  but  from  O.  F.  Ixi/c.  The  A.  S.  beorcian  (= Mercian 
^  See  alio  Koch's  Gmiiiiiatik,  i.  333-237. 
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derctan})  became  M.  E.  berken;  whence,  by  the  change  from 

fr  to  ar  (see  §  381)  the  mod,  K.  verb  to  bark.  The  Ihjrk  of 
a  rree  is  of  Scand.  origin,  from  the  base  Innk-  of  Icel. 
b'>rkr  /f^en.  hark-ar).  The  F.  word  barque  has  been  rc- 
sjK^t  bark  to  agree  with  these.  A  curious  example  is  seen  in 
the  old  word  bile,  A.  S.  bfl  or  bjfk  S  in  the  sense  of  a  small 
tumour;  it  seemed  more  natural  to  associate  it  with  the 
verb  to  boil  than  with  the  biU  from  the  liver ;  and  it  was 
altered  accordingly.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,  as 
many  examples  can  easily  be  traced  by  the  historical  method. 
I  will  just  add  one  more;  ihc  ^\.\..  adv.  ivtl  is  now  riv//. 
l>erati?5e  we  usually  write  the  /  double  when  final :  on  ihe 
Olher  hand,  ihe  M.  E.  sb.  welie  has  lost  its  final  e,  and 
is  thus  rt^dnred  from  a  dissyllabic  form  to  the  monosyl- 
labic welL  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  production  of 
a  pair  of  homographs  by  inevitable  processes. 

§  888.  We  have  also  several  pairs  of  homophones.  These 
can  usually  be  easily  explained  by  the  historical  method. 
Thus  a/t-  is  M.  E.  ak.  A.  S.  ealu  (Mercian  *a/u);  but  di/  is 
for  fv/'^,  from  M.  E.  A.  S.  fi^hm,  10  be  troublesome, 

a  verb  formed  from  the  adj.  fg/t\  cognate  with  (joth.  ai^ius, 
difficult,  troublesome.  Beai^  M.  E.  belen,  from  A.  S.  bdaiatiy 
is  spelt  with  ea  to  represent  that  the  Tudor-English  sound 
was  that  of  open  €  (romic  ae) ;  whilst  bed^  M.  E.  beie^  A.  S. 
Mr,  from  Lat.  beta,  bad  then  the  sound  of  chse  e.  The  spell- 
ings of  son  and  sun  are  curious,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  they  are  now  ditTerciu,  unless  an  express  attempt  was 
made  to  distinguish  ihem  to  the  eye,  perhaps  on  the  ground 
that  a  distinction  had  long  been  kejit  up.  The  A.  S.  forms 
were  sunu  and  sunne  respectively^  in  the  latter  of  which  the  n 

^  *  Brumuktt  (tie),  we«ite»  byle*;  Wright's  Glouaries,  cd.  Wiikieer,  ^ 

J44.  II;  '  FururuuluSf  wearte,  uel  byl/  id.  245.  15  ;   '  Carhtrruti, 
bylas/  id.  199.  25.    There  are  two  fnrm=;,  i>yL  raasc. ;  r^nd  l>\.\\  k  m 

•  *  Know  ye  ought  what  thisc  k)C8tcs  eil^dV    Merlin,  ed.  W  heaticy, 
p.  3. 
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was  distinctly  made  double.  Owin^  to  the  use  of  the  M.  E. 
0  10  denote  short  //,  which  Mr.  Sweet  calls  '  a  well-known 
feature  of  Middle  En.i,dish  V  these  became  sone  and  sonne 
resf)ectively,  spellinp^s  which  may  be  found  at  least  as  late  as 
1 48 1,  in  Caxton's  Rejmard  the  Fox,  ed.  Arber,  p.  23,  11.  20, 
28.  Skelton  has  varying  spellings,  but,  with  him,  both  words 
still  have  In  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  the  former  is  sm  or 
s<mm,  the  latter  is  mn» 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  best  method  of  distinguishing  all 
such  homophones  is  by  tracing  ihcm  l)ack  to  ifieir  original 
A.  S.  forms,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  tlie  subject  furlher  *. 

'  Histoty  of  Eng.  Sonnds,  p.  1 49.  It  may  be  vaeful  to  note  that  tfae 
we  of  #  for  »  arote  firom  a  wish  for  greater  distinctness  in  writing. 
Snch  combinations  as  un,  ntt,  mu,  uutf  mu  being  difficult  to  read  in 
MSS..  0  was  pot  for  u  to  prevent  error.  Hence  M.  £.  MSS.  have  /ou^ 
for  iuue,  tnonk  for  munk,  fcmen  for  cumcn,  tonge  for  tunge,  and  the 
like;  nnfl  hence  Tnod.  K  Still  keeps  ttp  snch  perplexing  forms  as /mv, 
tnonk,  conic ^  tongtu\  &'c. 

'  A  list  of  Homophoaes  is  giveu  by  Koch,  i.  232. 
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Doublets  and  Comtounds. 

§  888.  At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  we  considered 
some  examples  of  confluence  of  forms,  producing  homonjrms. 
This  will  therefore  be  a  convenient  place  for  giving  some 
examples  of  dimorphism,  or  the  af^pearance  of  the  same 
word  under  a  double  form.  Such  doable  forms  are  msM 
common  in  that  part  of  our  language  which  is  of  Romance 
or  Latin  origin.  Thus  the  Lat.  Imlsamum,  Gk.  iiakanjkov^  has 
given  u^  tiic  word  i^dlsam ;  but  we  aiso  have  the  same  wtiru 
in  ilie  form  balm,  due  to  a  French  modification  of  the  Laiin 
word.  These  double  forms  have  conveniently  been  called 
d<mbUU\  and  a  full  List  of  Doublets  is  given  in  mj 
Kt>tnological  Dictionary.  I  shall  only  notice  here  a  few 
examples  of  doublets  in  words  belonging  to  the  oldest 
period  or  of  native  origin. 

§  aQO.  I)oul)lets  are  sometimes  due  to  a  difference  of 
dialect.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  Southern  English  rn/^e, 
bridge^  birch,  churchy  shred,  as  distinct  from  the  Nor'dK-m 
rig^  brigt  birk,  kirk^  ure£d»  Or  they  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  sometimes  borrowed  a  word  dom 
a  cognate  language,  when  we  already  possessed  it  in  our 

'  It  is  best  to  keep  to  this  name,  thouj^'h  it  is  ii«jt  al\vny>  loi^'ically 
ex.nt  t.  In  a  few  ca«;es  we  have  really  triplets,  or  thra  f<>rm>  a  wopI, 
as  when  the  L;it.  i  hot  us  nj)|)cars  aUo  as  choir  and  quue^  or  when  we 
have  three  apelliDgs,  as  toiUrm,  (auldrott^  and  chaldron. 
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own ;  the  reason  being,  probably,  that  it  was  not  used  in 
precisely  ihe  same  sense.  We  already  had  the  verb  to  thatch^ 
A.S.  ^€€an  \  but  it  was  used  in  rather  a  restricted  sense; 
hence  we  borrowed  the  cognate  Dutch  ^km  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  express  the  notion  of  decking,  or  covering 
in  a  more  general  manner.  The  following  are  examples  of 
doublets  of  liciuve  words,  probably  of  ciuk  cial  origin.  A.  S. 
tenutky  u:mt  U ;  E.  emmd^  also  contracted  to  ant.  A.  S. 
cwidu^  also  cudu\  E.  quidy  cud  (§  384).  A.  S.  dynt^  a  blow; 
E.  <//■«/,  also  deni.  A.  S.  </<?/,  a  portion ;  E.  doU^  whence  the 
verb  diiUan^  to  deal,  and  the  sb.  ddl,  a  portion,  £•  dial,  sb.> 
which  is  practically  a  doublet  of  doh.  A«  S.  gamm,  M.  £. 
gamm,  whence  £.  game  and  the  archaic  form  gamnum  (so 
spell  by  confusion  with  a  gammon  of  bacon).  E,  alotu^  often 
hhorlened  to  lone.  E.  of,  difierentiated  as  off.  E.  scalhy, 
also  shabby^  with  sh  for  sc.  A.  S.  scateran,  whence  the 
archaic  form  scaikr,  and  the  later  shatter,  A.  S.  staf\  £. 
tiag,  pi.  siava,  whence  the  later  form  ikfve.  touse^  better 
and  older  form  ton,  M.E.  iosen,  from  an  A.  S.  form  *tdsian 
(not  fotmd),  of  which  the  iriutated  form  is  A.  S.  tdsan^  the 
orija^nal  of  the  doublet  tease,  A.  S.  pirlian ;  E.  thirl,  or  by 
metathesis  ihn'H^,  A.  S.  td;  whence  E.  /o  and  too.  A.  S. 
titor ;  E.  outer,  also  utter,  with  vowel-shortening  and  doubled 
consonant.  £.  wallet,  probably  a  double  of  wattle  (§  362). 
E.  wilt  to  know,  spelt  weet  by  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  3.  6,  by 
a  licentious  lengthening  of  the  vowel.  A.  S.  wthl;  E.  w^hl, 
and  also  whil,  the  A  in  the  latter  form  being  misplaced. 
A.  S.  weald,  M.  E.  wald,  altered  to  E.  wold  (or  old  in 
Shakespeare)  by  the  influence  of  w  on  ihc  following  vowel 
(§  383) ;  also  spelt  lucald,  probably  by  a  pedantic  revival  of 
the  A.  S.  spelling  in  ibe  sixteenth  century.   M.  £.  wra^fpen, 

•  Strictly  speakinp,  the  A.  S.^ecean  could  only  pive  a  mod.  E.  t/irfc^  ; 
cf.  M.  K.  thcahcu,  V.  I'lowinan,  B,  xix.  23a.  The  VOWci  is,  of  COOXSC, 
borrowed  from  llic  sb.,  A.  ii.  ^tti,  dat.  ^acc. 

*  Tlie  thiid  fonn,  drili,  is  borrowed  from  Dotch. 
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to  wrap,  was  sometimes  spelt  ivlappen,  w  iience  (b)f  loss  of  if) 
the  form  lap^  in  the  sense  to  '  wrap  up/ 

*  Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And,  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy: 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  ^aps  him  in  the  fold, 
And  covers  with  her  wings,  from  nightly  cold.' 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal^  Sat.  vL  L 

{  891.  In  some  cases  the  native  word  finds  its  twin  fonn 
in  Scandinavian.   Examples  are  seen  in  A.  S.  dtU^  £.  diU^ 

tUo-i-itc  with  Iccl.  (lalr^  E.  dak  (but  see  §  392,  p.  418,  as 
to  these  differing  forms).    A.  S.  friirn,  later  from,  K.  from; 
Iceiyrtf,  H.  fro.    Mercian  mik  (in  the  Vespasian  Psalter 
Ps.  118.  70),  E.  milk;  cognate  with  Swcd.  mjdlh,  mill, 
whence  £.  milt^  soft  roe  of  fishes,  by  substitution  of  /  for 
A.  S.  rddt  £.  road\  Icel.  rei$^  Northern  £.  raid\  cf.  our 
phrase  *  to  make  an  inroad*   A.  S.  rdran,  E.  rear ;  led 
reisa,  K.  nn'se.    A.  S.  rdcan,  ruicean,  \\.  reach;  Swed.  dial. 
raka,  to  reach,  raka  fram^  to  reach  out,  whence  E.  rakt  ,  used 
of  the  projection  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  ship,  at  both  ends, 
beyond  the  extremities  of  the  keel    A.  S.  sagu,  a  saying. 
£.  saw\  Icel.  sii^a^  whence  saga  as  an  £.  word.   A.  S.  hM^ 
£.  whoU\  Icel.  htiUy  £.  hail\   A.  S.  wyrt,  £.  lewr/;  Icel 
r6t,  £.  root   Sometunes  both  the  forms  are  Scandinavian; 
such  seems  to  be  the  case  with  Icel.  skyr/a,  E.  skt'ri^  modified 
to  shiri.    Icel.  skUfa,  Swed.  skujfa,  to  sbove,  whence  E. 
scuff-k^  modified  to  shuffle.    Icel.  skrakja,  modified  to  scrcd  k 
and  to  shn'i  k.    Sometimes  one  of  the  words  is  native,  and 
the  other  Dutch;  as  is  the  case  with  £.  ihakh  and  Du. 
decken^  mentioned  above,  §  390.   Other  examples  are  E 
Mrr7/,  cognate  with  Du.  dr^len,  to  bore,  also  to  dr3! 
soldiers;  also  A.  S.  wcrgn,  M.  E.  wayn,  T..  wain,  cognate 
with  Du.  ivagcn,  whence  E.  tuaggon^  formerly  spelt  wagon  ^ 

'  It  ii»  couuiiori  to  derive  E.  wagoft  from  A.  S.  Hhtgii,  which  1  believe 
to  be  simply  impossible.    The  A.S.  ^  in  such  a  position  regularly 
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$  802.  An  £.  word  frequently  has  a  twin  form  in  a  word 

borrowed  from  Latin  or  French.  Thus  E.  knoi  is  cognate 
with  Lat.  noduSf  whence  E.  node.  E.  nakt  d  is  cognate  with 
Lat.  nuduSf  whence  E.  fiude.  E.  ivnrd  is  cognate  with  Lat. 
turbum,  whence  £.  verb.  Again,  E.  heart  is  cognate  with 
Lat  cor  I  cf.  £.  hmri-y  with  cardriaL  £.  name  is  cognate 
with  Lat  whence  O.F. 

is  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  skif,  whence  F.  tsqm/  (in  Cotgrave), 
£.  skiff,   K  ward^  verb,  is  cognate  with  O.H.G.  wartM^ 

O.  Sax.  wardSn,  I\Iiddle  G.  ivarden  (Schade),  whence  O.F. 
gUiinltf,  i^ardt^r,  E.  guard.  Similarly  the  native  words  iviU 
and  wjsty  sb.,  are  doublets  of  the  forms  gui'/r,  f^i^'sr,  borrowed, 
through  French,  from  the  Prankish.  Ttie  Latin  word  uncta 
was  bonowed  in  the  A.  S.  form,>^^,  with  mutation  of  u  to>» 
whence  K  mck ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  le-boiiowed  in  the 
F.  form  Mtt$ce  (O.  F.  unce). 

Both  forms  may  be  Ladn.  Thus  the  Lat.  iocusfa  was  bor- 
rowed in  the  early  A.  S.  form  lopusf,  and  applieil  to  the  locuala 
marina^  or  lobster  ;  this  early  form  lopu^l  was  afterwards 
made  to  look  more  like  a  native  word  by  turning  it  into 
icppestre^  whence  £.  lobster ;  at  a  later  period,  the  same  word 
was  re-borrowed  in  the  form  hcmit  and  applied  to  a  certain 
winged  insect.  The  Lat.  struppm  was  borrowed  in  the 
A.S.  form  strc^^  whence  £.  $irop\  at  a  later  period,  this 
A.  S.  stropp  was  turned  into  shrap  ^  Fmt  and  fount  are  mere 
variants  of  A.  ^./ortt,  borrowed  from  Lat.  acc./<?«/^w  (§  380). 
Ton  anti  /i4/t  buih  answer  to  A.  ^.tunm^  a  non-Teutonic  word 
of  doubtful  origin. 

In  some  cases  we  find  that  the  doublets  are  not  exactly 

passes  into  jinrt  of  a  dijilithmi^' ;  indeed,  even  in  A.  S  wf  already  find 
the  cuntracted  form  wJen.  Again,  1  do  not  i»upp05C  tiial  zuaj^on  was 
ever  heud  of  in  England  dU  the  lixtccoth  oentnry.  ^N.R  in  my  Omciie 
IMct»  t.     IVagm,  mwl  *XVI  cent.'  for  *XIV  cent') 

'  I  know  of  no  instance  of  earlier  than  in  Skak.  Tw.  Nt.  i.  3.  13. 
We  do,  however,  find  an  A .  S.  diinin.  strapul^  M.  E.  straps \  see  Wnght*a 
Vocabularies  and  Strntmann. 
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equivalent,  but  differ  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  suffix.  Thus 
daU,  Icel.  ddh ,  answers  to  a  Taut,  form  dala  :  whereas  dill 
answers  to  dai.ja.  I  now  find  that  the  E.  hyr^  is  not  (as  said 
in  my  Diciionar})  of  Scand.  origin,  but  is  precisely  the 
A.  S.  byr€y  which  Mr,  Sweet,  in  his  Oldest  E.  Texts,  calls  a 
plural  sb.,  and  translates  by  'dweilii^?  The  word  is 
evidently  formed  by  mutation  from  A.S.  bUr^  a  bower;  so 
that  bower  and  byre  are,  practically,  doublets,  though  dif- 
ferent in  use ;  the  fonner  was  usually  allotted  to  ladies,  but 

the  latter  to  cows. 

§  393.  Compoxind  Words.  Compound  words,  such  as 
head-ache^  are  extremely  common  in  English,  and  the 
majoriQr  of  them  are  compounded  of  two  substantives,  the 
sense  of  the  compounds  being  obvious.  But  it  is  worth 
observing  that  there  are  some  compounds,  of  purely  native 
origin,  which  are  of  such  antiquity  that  their  form  has 
suffered  considerable  alteration,  with  the  result  that  their 
sense  is  by  no  nieaiis  obvious  until  their  oldest  forms  have 
been  discovered.  I  give  below,  for  the  reader's  iiifonna- 
tion,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting.  The  results  are  stated 
with  all  brevity;  fuller  information  will  be  found  in  my 
Dictionary.  Some  of  these  words  are  noticed  in  Morris's 
Hist.  Outlines,  p.  sas ;  but  the  present  list  is  consideiably 
fuller.  I  shall,  however,  make  no  scruple  of  quoting  at 
length  (in  §  394)  Morris's  description  of  the  various  modes 
ill  which  Knglish  compounds  are  formed. 
§  394.  I.  Substantive  Compounds, 
(i)  Substantive  and  substantive. 

{a)  Descriptive;  as  gar-lie^  sptafphni,  evm-tuU^  ftc. 
[Here  \3^\oti^neHd-shipt  Af'ng-damJ] 

(b)  Appositional ;  as  oak-free,  beeck-tree, 
(r)  Genitive ;  as  iim-man,  Tltet^jf,  thoMS-^aj^, 
id)  Accusative;  as  num-kiUerf  blood'shedding, 
{2)  Substantive  and  Adjective:  free-man,  mid-day ^  black- 
bird,  alder-man.    [See  mid-riff ^  neigh-bour  in  §  395. J 
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(3)  Substantive  and  Numeial:  tm-light^  Mn-mghi,  fori- 

nig  hi  [see  §  395]  ;  iwo-fold^ 

(4)  SubsUiiitivo  and  i'ronoun  :  sdf-cskem^  self-will. 

(5)  Substantive  and  Verb:  grind-stone y  n/hi-sione,  pin-foid, 
wag-tail^  rear-mouse  [see  below],  bake-house^  wash-iub,  pick- 
pockeL  A  substantive  is  often  qualified  by  another  substan- 
tive, to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  preposition,  as  num-of^war, 
wiU'Q'thMmsPi  JaclHJirUmkm  (where  a^o^of),  broiher-ith 

n.  Adjeotive  OomponndB. 

(i)  wSubslantivc  and  Adjective;  in  which  the  sb.  has  the 
force  of  an  adverb;  blood-red  =  red  as  blood,  snoit*-white 
=  white  as  snow,  sea-sick ^  sick  through  the  sea,  fi re-proofs 
proof  against  fire,  cone-shaped,  eagU-eyed,  lion-hear ied,  [Here 
belong  man^fyt  wii^/tt^,  kiori-kss^  Ac] 

(a)  Adjective  and  Substantive,  denoting  possession,  as 
kare/ooL  (In  the  coirespondtng  modem  forms  the  sb.  has 
taken  the  pp.  suffix  of  weak  verbs,  as  hare-footed^  hare- 
headed^  thrtc-cormrcd.  Just  as  the  suffix  -lh  in  gold-tn 
denotes  possession,  so  does  -ed  in  hoot-td,  shouldcr-td,  forms 
to  which  Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  writers  are  very 
partial.) 

(5)  Participial  combinations,  in  which  the  participle  is  the 
last  element 

(a)  Substantive  and  Present  Participle,  in  which  the  first 
element  is  the  object  of  the  second;  as  earth-shaking,  heart- 

rendi}}g>  air-pit rciftg,  life-giving. 

(b)  Adjective  and  Present  Partici|)le,  in  which  the  lirst 
element  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb;  as  deep-musing, /resh- 
looking,  ill-looking. 

(c)  Substantive  and  Perfect  Participle ;  as  air-fed^  earth, 
iorn,  moth-eaten* 

(d)  Adjective  and  Perfect  Participle;  as  dear-boi^hi, 
full-fed,  high-^om,   Cf.  well-bred,  where  well  is  an  ad- 
verb. 

£62 
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III.  Verbal  Compounds. 

( I )  Substantive  and  Verb  :  back-bite^  brow-beat ^  hood-wink, 
kiln-dry. 

(a)  Adjective  and  Verb:  dry-nurse^  lium^oimd,  whiU- 

wash. 

(3)  Adverb  and  Verb:  cross-question^  doff  {do  off),  dott  (do 
on),  Ac. 

The  above  account  may  be  usefuUy  compared  widi  the 

full  account  of  Compound  Words,  with  a  Scheme  of  diUci  ciji 
Composition  of  Noun-bases,  given  in  Pcile  s  Notes  on  tlie 
Nalopdkhyaiuuri,  Cam]^ridp:e,  TSKi,pj>.  2-9, 

§  896.  List  of  Compounds,  of  native  origin,  in  wluob 
tlie  ozigin  hae  been  more  or  less  obaenred. 

Agnaili  formerly  angnail\  A.S.  ang-^tag^i;  of  which  Dr. 
Murray  writes :  '  a  word  of  which  the  application^  and  per- 
haps die  form,  has  been  much  perverted  i  \  pseudo-et>ino- 
ogy.  The  O.  E.  [A,  S.]  angncpgl  is  coL-n  itewith  O.  H.  G. 
ungtiagel.  Fries,  ons^nei/,  ogneil ;  from  aiii^-  (^Guihit  <7;^  r/«i, 
cf.  ani^t-sum)^  compressed,  tight,  painful,  and  jKtgl  (Goth. 
nagls)^  nail.  The  latter  had  here  the  sense,  not  of  "finger- 
nail," unguis,  but  of  a  nail  (of  iron,  etc)  clavus,  hence  a  hard, 
round-headed  excrescence  fixed  in  the  flesh;  cf.  [A.S.] 
wer-nagl^  £.  warmly  a  wart,  lit  man-nail"  (as  opposed  to 
"  door-nail, "  *'  wall-nail,"  etc.).  So,  Lat  claius  was  both  a 
nail  (of  iron,  etc.)  and  a  com  in  the  foot  Subsequentlv 
-nail  was  referred  to  a  finger-  or  toe-nail,  and  ihe  niL.ii.uig 
gradually  perverted  to  various  (imagijiary  or  real)  alTec- 
tions  of  the  nails.*  The  senses  are:  (i)  a  corn  on  the 
toe  or  foot;  (a)  any  painful  swelling,  ulcer,  or  sore  near 
the  toe-  or  finger-nail;  (3)  a  hang^nuL  Hang*nail  is 
a  perversion  of  the  tnie  form,  'putting  a  plausible  meaning 
into  it' 

Alone,  also  shortened  to  lone ;  for  att  cm, 

Atono ;  coined  lioin  «j/ and  uHi  ,  i.e.  to  *  set  at  one.' to 
recontUf.    it  originated  in  the  phrase  '  to  be  at  one,'  which 
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is  a  translation  of  the  Angio-French  phrase  estre  a  un,  to 

agree 

Angler,  corruption  of  nauger ;  A.  S.  na/u-gdry  later  nafe^ 
gdr,  a  tool  for  boring  a  hole  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  from 
A.  S.  mtfuj  a  nave ;  gdr,  a  piercer,  that  which  gores. 

Aught,  liL  'ever  whit/ i.e. e'er  a  whit,  anything  whatever ; 
A.  S.  dwihiy  contracted  form  dhi\  compounded  of  A.  S.  d, 
ever,  and  unfit y  a  wi«;l)t,  whit,  thing  I  Cf.  O.  H.  G.  eoimht^ 
aught,  the  cognate  form.  The  A.  S.  d  is  cognate  with  Icel. 
(i  (whence  E.  aye\  O.  H.  G.  G.y>,  Goth,  aiw,  ever ;  where 
aiw  is  from  the  sb.  ahvs,  time,  an  age,  allied  to  Lat.  <xu$m^ 
Gk.       a  life-time.   Cf.  Gk.      i^l,  ever. 

Bandog,  M.£.  iandnlogge,  te.  a  dog  tied  up  by  a  band, 
a  watch-dog  or  ferocious  dog. 

Barley,  A.  S.  barHc,  i.  e.  that  which  is  like  hear^  where 
bear  is  equivalent  to  A.  S.  l/ere,  also  explained  as  barley.  Dr. 
Murray  sliews  that  the  suffix  is  certainly  our  like,  not  A,  S. 
Uac.  v.,  Ittk,  as  usually  said*. 

Bam,  contracted  from  A.  S.  btre-ern^  a  place  for  barley ; 
from  A.  S.  here,  barley,  and  <i?r»,  ern^  a  place,  store-house. 

Bridal,  pm  for  bride-ak^  i.  e.  bride-feast.  The  M.  £•  alt 
frequently  occurs  in  the  sense  offcast' 

Bridegroom,  for  hride^oom^  bride-man ;  A.  S.  guma,  a 
man.  The  second  r  is  dragged  in  by  the  influence  of  the 
first. 

Brimstono,  M.  E.  bren-stoon^  burning  stone. 

Caterwaul,  M.  £.  caterwawen^  to  make  the  wailing  noise 
of  cats.  Cater  =  Icel.  kattar-^  as  in  kattar-skinn^  cat's  skin  ; 
orig.  gen.  of  k»Ur^  a  cat.   Cf.  nighkr-taU  (Chaucer).  Wau-l 

*  *  II  ne  pensent  aire  a  un^  i.  e.  they  (Henry  II,  and  Bcket)  could 
not  agree ;  Le  livere  de  Rei%  ed.  Glover  (Recoid  Series),  p.  aao,  I.  8. 

'  In  mj  IMctionary,  I  have  expUined  the  prefix  in  tUswofd  as  short 
for      one.  This  is  a  slip  for  which  I  eannot  account,  and  is  of  coone 

entirely  wrong^. 

'  I  regret  that  my  Dictionary  gives  this  false  ezplanatioo. 
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is  the  frequentative  of  M.  E.  waw-en,  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
cat.    '  Where  cats  do  wauU ' ;  Return  from  Parnassus,  A.  5. 

Ohinoough,  for  chink-cmgh;  chink  kink,  a  catch  m  the 
breath. 

Cobweb,  i.  e.  oUercoP'WeB ;  atUr-cop  ~  poison-bead,  a 
spider.    Cf.  M.E.  coppis,  spiders ;  Wars  of  Alexander,  1.  jjoo. 

Cowslip,  prov.  E.  cowslop,  in  many  dialects ;  A.  S.  ru-sioppe, 
cd-slyppe,  cow-slop,  j)iece  of  cowdung.  Cf.  Icel.  ku-r^ki,  a 
primrose,  lit.  cow-refuse.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this; 
the  Icei.  word  is  a  translation  of  the  A.  S.  one.  So  Ox-lip 
below. 

Cranberry,  crane-^eny.   So  also  G.  Kramch'heert, 
Daisy,  A.  S.  cbBges  ^age^  lit.  day's  eje,  the  sun  with  tvf%. 
Darliiiiri  for  dear-ling ;  A.  S.  diiHrlmg, 

Didapper,  for  dii'c-dappt  r ;  a  divinj^  bird. 

Distaff,  A.  S.  dishr/,  for  *  discs  ftrf,  stntT  with  a  hunch  of 
flax  on  it.  Cf.  Weslphahan  diesse,  a  bunch  of  flax  (Bremen 
Worterbuch,  v.  384)  j  E.  Fries,  dissen  (Koolman) ;  M.  H.  G. 
dehse^  a  distaflf,  from  dehsen^  to  swingle  flax,  also  to  hack, 
hew(Schade);  ^texs,  no.  134. 

Baoh,  A.  S.  dkt  for  ^d-ge-tfc,  ever-like ;  see  Au^t  above. 

Barwig,  ear-creeper ;  A.  S.  wirga,  one  that  moves  aboot, 
a  beetle  ;  cf.  A.  S.  witg,  a  ruiniLi.  horse.  *  Blaica  (sic),  luct- 
/ui^a,  wicga';  Wright's  Voc.  ed.  Wuickcr,  196.  18.  Cf. 
A.  S.  ive^-an,  to  move  about. 

X^ther,  (i)  adj.  in  the  sense  *one  of  two ' ;  A.  S.  dg^er, 
dghwa^,  for  *d'ge'kwcBper,  ever-whether.   See  Saoh. 

Xither,  (a)  conjunction,  M.£.  dtker,  variant  (dUe  to 
confusion  with  the  word  above)  of  M.  £.  aulker,  A.  S. 
d'kwteper*^  and  therefore  differing  from  the  above  in  not 
containing  the  syllable  ge.    See  Op,  p.  427. 

Elbow,  A.  S.  elboga,  also  elnboga,  Wright's  Vocab.  216.  at. 
Eln  =  ell ;  boga,  bow,  bending. 

Sleven,  A.  S.  mdlufim,  andUo/an  (for  *dn'4erfaii),  Goth, 
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ain-iif,  Lith.  weno-ltka;  one  remaining,  one  over  (beyond 
ten).  Cf.  Lith.  wo&ias,  one;  also  Lith.  iHk-as,  remaming, 
at-^Waiu^  I  remain  over,  Lat  liaq'm\  VriQi  no.  307. 

Bmber-dayB ;  from  KS^ymb-ryne^  circuit,  course  (season), 
lit  'a  running  round.'   See  §  365. 

Bvery,  M.E.  eucrkh^  i.e.  ever-each.    See  Each, 

Farthing,  A.  %.  f/ord-ing,  from  feori^-a,  fourth. 

Fortnight,  for  fourteen  night,  two  weeks. 

Furlong,  fnrrow-long,  the  length  of  a  furrow. 

FattodkB,  fory^/-A0(7i;r ;  spek/o^Z-Am^  in  Bailey,  Phillips, 
'and  Coles  (1784). 

Garlio,  A.  S.  gdr-Uac,  spear-leek ;  from  g&r,  spear. 

Godwit,  A.  S.  g6d  wiht,  good  wight,  good  creature. 

Goodbye,  for  God  be  with  you'^,  as  in  Othello,  i.  3.  189  (firsl 
folio) ;  odier  spellings  are  God  B'  w  y  (Suckling),  God 
wi  ye  (Allan  Ramsay) ;  God  bmyyee  (Marston) ;  godbwy  (J. 
Davies);  God  Igy'i  (Evelyn);  God  ^ ym.  Twelfth  Night, 
iv.  a.  108  (first  folio) ;  see  Palmer,  Folk-Etymology.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  that  God  he  with  you  was  cut  down  to  God 
buy  or  God  buy ;  after  which,  the  sense  being  obscured,  the 
"WQidye^yee,  ov you  was  again  appended  ;  so  lIuL  ihe  modern 
E.  good-bye  really  stands  for  Evelyn's  God  bye,  i. e.  for  God 
be  with  you  ye,  or  God  be  with  you  you.  This  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  mystery,  and  is  not  at  all '  impossible.' 

QorOTOW,  carrion-crow;  from^r^,  blood,  carrion. 

Goshawk,  i.e.  goose-hawk;  Icel.  gdshaukr;  cf.  A.  S. 
g6sha/uc. 

GkMipel,  A.  S.  god-spel.  Al  liibt  this  word  was  gSd-spel, 
good  tidings ;  '  Euuangelium,  id  est,  honum  nuntium,  gods  pel ' ; 
Wright's  Vocab.  314.  9;  but  the  0  was  afterwards  shortened 
by  stress  (precisely  as  in  gos-Iing  from  gSs),  and  it  was  ihen 
commonly  supposed  to  mean  'God^spell,'  or  the  story  of 

*  Traotmann  says  this  is  impossible,  and  that  it  stands  for  God  be  by 
you ;  Anglia,  viii.  1. 144.  He  forgets  that  tlic  pUin  evidence  is  the  other 
way ;  where  is  '  GckI  be  by  you '  to  be  found  ? 
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Christ.  In  this  latter  form  it  was  translated  into  Icelandic 
as  guB-spjall  (  =  God-spell)  and  into  O.H.  G.  as  .i^otspd^ 
as  if  from  O.  H.  G.  got,  God»  not  O.  H.  G.  guot,  good.  Hence 
the  Bpel^g  goddspell  (with  short  0)  in  the  Ormulam. 

Qoflsamar,  M.  E.  gosesmire,  lit.  gooae-sammer.  (See  Dio 
tionary.) 

Gossip,  E.  god'sib,  related  in  God,  a  sponsor  in 
baptism. 

Groundsel,  a  plant,  A.  S.  grunde-swelget  groiind-swaiiower, 
Le.  abundant  weed.  £ut  this  is  a  corrupted  form.  The 
Oldest  £.  Texts  have  gvndtswi^ty  which  means  '  swaDower 
of  poison  or  pus/  with  reference  to  healing  effects;  from 
A.  %*gund^  matter,  pus.  Gund  is  used  of  a  running  from  the 
eyes ;  and  grotmdsel  was  good  for  eye-disease ;  Leechbook, 
i.  2.  13.  For  the  spellings  gimdeswilge^  gundaeswdgoi,  Si;€ 
Sweet's  O.  E.  Texts,  p.  98,  1.  976;  p.  97,  1.  1850. 

Gninsel,  GroundsiU,  threshold ;  from  ground  and  sill. 

Halibut,  holy  plaice ;  for  eating  on  holidays.  Also  spelt 
holylnU  (Bailey).    Cf.  holt-day  for  holy  day. 

Halyard,  a  rope  for  haling  UtAyards  into  place. 

Handouir,  corruption  of  A.  S.  hand^cops ;  where  tafs  is  a 
fetter. 

Handicap,  hand  i'  (th')  cap,  a  mode  oi  drawing  loti>, 
Ac. 

Handicraft,  Handiwork;  the  i  here  answers  to  A.  S. 
ge,  as  in  A.  S.  handgeweorc. 

Harebell,  M.  E.  hare-belle,  bell  of  the  hare.  (Otherwise 
explained  by  those  who  prefer  fancy  to  fact;  and  of  kte 
years  spelt  hofr-dett,  to  foster  a  false  etymology.) 

Heifer,  A.  S.  h/ah-/ore ;  from  k^ah^  high  (full-grown);  and 
-/ore,  cop^naie  with  Gk.  iroptf,  a  heifer;  cf.  A.  S./earr,  bull 

Hemlock,  M.  E.  htmlok,  humlok ;  A.  S.  hemlic,  hymhc^ 
hymelic,  oldest  forms  hymblica^  hymlice  (Oldest  E.  Texts). 
Sense  doubtful ;  the  sense  of  lic^  lice  can  hardly  be  '  kek»* 
but  rather '  like ' ;  see  Barley  above. 
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Henchman,  M.  F.  Junsnian,  /anxmanf  and  more  corruptly 
hmchman  \  a  page  ;  prob.  from  late  A.S.  htngst,  a  horse,  and 
MM  *  Canierius,  hengst ' ;  Wright's  Vocab.  1 19,  37.  The 
precise  equivalent  of  Icel.  htsUmaSr^  a  horse-boy,  groom. 
This  explains  Htt^xman  as  a  surname  (Clergy  List);  cf. 
A.S.  Ht9^e$tn^6e^  now  Hinxlrw)k\  HmgeUesgtai^  now 
Hinxgate,  (Index  to  Kemble's  Charters.)  The  sur- 
name also  occurs  in  the  form  I/msman. 

Heriot,  an  Ancflo-French  re-spelling  of  A.S.  here-gealu^ 
lit.  'military  equipment.' 

Heyday,  i.  e.  high-day ;  M.  £.  hey^  high. 

Hiooongh,  a  modem  spelling  and  travesty  of  the  old 
words  hkku^  and  hkkit^  the  stiJl  older  form  being  hickock. 
Hick  denotes  a  spasmodic  gasp;  -eck  is  a  mere  diminutive. 

Hottchound ;  from  hoar^  white,  and  A.S.  ytm^  hoar> 
hound. 

Hobnob,  Habuab,  orig.  at  random,  take  it  or  leave  it ; 
A.  S.  hiihhan.  to  have,  nrrhban,  not  to  have. 
Hambag ;  from  hum,  to  cajole,  bug^  a  terror,  bugbear. 

'For  Warwicke  was  a  Bugge^  that  feai'd  [frightened]  vs  all* 

3  Hen.  VI,  v.  2. 3. 

Hussy,  short  for  hus-wife  =  hottse^/e, 
loiole,  A.  S.  is'gicel ;  from  w,  ice,  and  gicel^  a  small  piece 
of  ice. 

Ironmonger ;  monger ,  A.  S.  mangere,  is  a  dealer  in 
various  (mixed  or  mtngled)  articles. 

Island,  mis-spelling  of  iland\  A.S.  i^,  island,  land,  land. 
The  lit  sense  of  ^  or  (eg  is '  belonging  to  water.'  It  is  formed 
by  mutation  from  A.  S.  /g,     a  stream. 

Lady,  A.S.  hldf-dige,  probably  'kneader  of  bread';  cf. 
Goth,  dfis^-an,  to  knead. 

Lammas,  A.  S.  hUf-mmse^  loaf-mass;  day  of  offering 
first-fruits, 

I«apwing,  A.  S.  hUape-wince^  lit. '  one  who  turns  about  in 
running.' 
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Lomman  Leman,  A  S.  l/of-man^  dear  one ;  from  Uof^ 
lief,  and  mann^  a  man  or  woman. 

Idjohgate,  corpse-gate ;  from  A.  S.  lU^  the  body,  a  corpee. 

ItiYolihood,  a  corrupted  form;  formerly  M.  £.  Uvdode^  a 
life-leading,  means  of  living ;  from  A«  S.  ^  life ;  Ui^  course, 
way. 

Loadstone,  JLodestoae ,  ir om  A.  S.  Idd^  a  leading,  guid- 
ing. 

Lord,  A.  S.  hlaf'Ord,  prob.  for  *hld/weard^  a  loaf-wanL 
Hermaid,  lake-maid  ;  from  A.  S.  mere,  a  lake. 
ICidviff;  A.  S.  mid-rt/,  for  *mid-kn/\  from  midt  mid,  and 
hri/t  the  belly. 

Midwife,  from       with ;  a  woman  who  is  with  another, 

a  helper.    (Not  meed-wt/e.) 

Mildow,  lit.  honey-dew;  from  A.  S.  mile,  mil,  honey. 

Milksop,  lit.  '  bread  sopped  in  milk ' ;  a  soft  fellow. 

MiBselthnuli,  so  called  from  feeding  on  misdetoe-benies ; 
from  A.  S.  misUl^  mistletoe, 

MIrtletoe,  lit.  'birdlime-twig/  A.S.  wUsUl-iin;  from 
misUl,  misdetoe,  also  that  which  has  mist  or  bird-lime ; 
a  twig. 

Mole,  short  for  mould-warp^  the  animal  that  throws  up 

mould. 

Monday,  A.  S.  mdnan-dxrg,  day  of  the  moon.  So  also 
TiweS'dcBg,  Tuesday, day  of  Thv  (Mars);  WSdnes-dccg,  day  of 
Woden;  TAunres-di^^  day  of  Thor  (or  thunder);  Frige* 
dag^  day  of  Frigu  (Love,  Venus);  Stekm-ia^y  day  of 
Saturn ;  Stmnan-dteg^  day  of  the  Sun. 

Mugwort,  iiudgc-wort,  A.  S.  mucg-wort\  cl.  Mjcgi^  a 
midee,  lit.  '  a  hummer ' ;  see  Kluge,  s.  v.  Miickc. 

Kaught,  also  Not ;  for  m  aughl ;  see  Aught. 

Neighboor,  lit.  '  nigh  dweller ' ;  A.  S.  ji^,  ni^^  a 
husbandman,  dweller. 

Hiokname,  orig.  eke-wme,  i.  e.  addidonal  name. 

Higlitixigale,  A.  S.  mhie-gale,  a  singer  by  night. 
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Nightmare  ;  from  A.  S,  mara^  an  incubus. 

Hofltril,  nose-thirl,  nose-hole  ;  A.  S.  nospyrl. 

ITimeheon.,  M.£.  none-schenche,  a  noon-drink;  from  A.  S. 
sancoHt  to  pour  out  drink.  Nam  is  of  Lat  origin.  [Cf. 
piov.  E.  nammuiy  i.  e.  noon-meat,  with  a  parallel  sense.] 

OaAnim,  lit.  'that  which  is  combed  out*;  A,S»  dcumSa, 
tow ;  from  a-,  out,  off.  and  cemban,  to  comb. 

Oast-house,  a  kiin  for  drying  hops ;  A.  S.  dst^  a  drying- 

house. 

Ollal,  orig.  fallen  sticks,  that  winch  falls  of  trees;  refuse, 
ii-'rom  off  and  fall.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  ix.  155,  231. 

Or,  conj. ;  M.  £.  other,  auiher^  A.  S.  d'heuHEpar ;  see 
JSither  (3)  above,  p.  433. 

Orchard,  A.S.  orceordt  w^eard,  also  wyrlj^eardt  i.e. 
wort-jrard. 

Ordeal,  A.  S.  &rd^^  orddl,  a  dealing  out,  decision,  doom ; 

from  c7r,  out,  and  d/l.  dal,  a  dealing. 

Oxlip,  A.  S.  i).\an-sl\pp(\  ox-droppings ;  sec  Cowslip 
above,  p.  422.    Sly/ft  =  *slup-ja^  with  mutation  of  u  io y. 

Pinfold,  for  pind/old;  from  A.  S.pyndan,  to  pen  up. 

Quagmire,  formerly  quakemtre^  a  quaking  mire. 

Bearmoose,  a  bat,  A.S.  hrSre-m^;  from  kr&an,  to 
flutter. 

Sootfree,  free  from  paying  sc9i  or  shol^  i.e.  a  contri* 

buLiun. 

Bennight.  for  seven  ni^hl;  a  week. 

Sheldrake,  for  sheld-dralu^  lit.  shield-drake;  a  drake  or- 
namented as  with  a  shield. 

Shelter,  (perhaps)  the  same  as  M.  £.  sheiirmm^  sheldlriime^ 
a  squadron,  guard ;  from  A.S.  sctld-iruma^  lit  'shield-troop.' 
M.  £.  sheliroim  in  P.  Plowman  means  defence  or  shelter. 

Sheriff,  A.  S.  seir-gertfa,  a  shire-reeve,  ofiBcer  of  the  thire. 

Sledge-hammer,  where  hammer  is  a  needless  addition; 
from  A.S,  slecge,  a  heavy  haiiiiiier;  from  dag-,  base  of 
slagm,  pp.  of  sUartt  to  strike,  with  mutation  of  a  to  e. 
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Soothsayer,  one  who  says  sooth  or  truth. 

Stalwart,  a  late  spelling  of  stahvorth,  M.  E.  stahvorP, 
sialewurde  (St.  Katharine),  A.  S.  skehuyrSe^  pK,  serviceable 
(said  of  8iups)k  This  difficult  word  has  been  solved  hf 
Stevers  {K.  S.  Granmiar,  ed.  Cook,  §  20a  (3),  note  a),  A.  S» 
Mian,  to  found,  is  for  sia^elian*,  and  siSi-  is  for  siaM, 
foundation.  Hence  it  is  for  siathol-worth^  i.  e.  steadfast,  firm. 

Starboard.  A.  S.  sUorbord,  steer-board ;  the  side  on  which 
the  steer^^nian  stood. 

Starknaked,  M.£.  stari-naked,  Ut.  'tail-naked';  hence, 
whoUy  naked. 

Stepohild,  an  orphaned  child;  A.S.  siApaU;  cf.  A.S. 
d'sUd^ian,  to  render  an  orphan,  deprive  of  parents. 

Steward,  A.  S.  s/f-weard,  warden  of  the  sties  or  cattle- 
pens. 

Stickleback,  the  fish  wuh  small  spines  on  itb  back ;  from 
s/trk.  to  pierce. 

Stirrup,  A.  S.  sitg-rdp,  a  rope  to  climb  up  by. 

Suoh,  A.  S.  swylc,  Goth.  swaUih  =  so-like. 

Sw6e€liottrt»  M.  £.  swek  herte,  sweet  heart,  dear  heart 

Tadpole,  a  ioad  nearly  all      or  head. 

Titmouse,  from  tii,  small,  and  A.  S.  mdse,  a  small  bird 
(G.  metse,  not  G.  maus). 

Toptiyturvy,  orii^.  topsy terry  (afterwards  corruptly  topside^ 
turvy),  prob.  =  tip  so  tun^y ;  cf.  up-so-do'im,  aften*"ards 
altered  to  upsididown.  Tuny  means  overturned,  from  AI.E. 
krverty  to  upset,  iorvitn^  to  throw,  A.  S.  torfian,  to  throw* 

TwilyUl,  a  two-edged  bill ;  A.  S.  /letf-,  double. 

Twilight,  lit.  'double  light,'  but  put  for  *  doubtful  light,' 
half  light.   See  above. 

Wahrat,  a  foreijofn  nut ;  A.  S.  wealh,  foreign. 

WaBttaii,  inoin  A.  S.  wes  hal^  be  ihou  whole,  be  in  good 
health. 

Wellaway,  A.  S.  wd  Id  wd,  i.  e.  woe !  lo  1  wo  I 
Werwolf,  man-wolf ;  A.  S.  war,  a  man. 
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Which,  A.  S.  /ricy/r,  Goth,  hwaletks,  lit.  *  who  like.* 
Wilderness,  for  uu'ldern-mss ;  cf.  M.  E.  wilderne,  a  place 

for  wild  animals ;  from  A.  S.  wUd^  wild,  dior^  animal,  with 

adj.  suffix  -ne. 

Womaii,  M.  £.  unmnum^  A.  S.  ufff^man^  lit  *  wife*nan/ 
Woodrnir,  A.  S.  umii^rSfe^  wudu^rSft^  from  A.  S.  r6f, 
noble,  excellent;  a  name  of  praise.   Cf.  G.  WaHmeiskr^ 

wood-master,  woodruff  \  In  old  Glossaries  wuderSfe  trans- 
lates Hashda  regia^  i.e.  king's  spear,  usually  applied  to 
white  asphoHel, 

Woodwaie,  a  wood-pecker,  oriole ;  M.  £.  wodnvale,  lit 

*  wood-stranger/  from  A.  S.  wealh,  foreigner.  Cf.  M.  H,  G. 
wUaoaly  similarly  explained  by  Schade. 

Woof,  M.  £.  wf,  A.  S.  for  cn-wef^  lit  *web  npon  * 
or  across  the  weft.   See  §  370. 

World,  A. S.  weoruld,  werttld;  lit  'age  of  man,'  hence 
age,  &c.  From  A.  S.  zverj  man ;  widu^  old  age ;  cf.  Icel. 
verold,  world,  from  ver  and  old. 

Wormwood,  A.  S.  wermSd^  fuller  form  ir  rf-mSd^^  as  if 

*  that  which  preserves  the  mind ' ;  from  zua  ian^  to  defend, 
and  mSd,  mind.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  right  solution, 
as  it  should  then  be  mdd-were. 

TeUow^hammer,  for  yellow-ammer ;  see  §  370. 

Teoman,  of  disputed  origin.  The  M.  £.  form  is  double ; 
M.E.yeman,jf<man.  I  take  the  prefix  to  be  A.  S.  *^^,  not 
found  but  equivalent  to  G.  i^au,  province,  village  ;  the  sense 
being  *  villager.'  ns  is  that  of  Q.  Friesic  gaman.    The  A.  S. 

if  the  accent  be  on  ^,  would  become  M.  }L.ye  (for  A.  S. 
g/ar  gives  lti,'E,yeer)\  and  *gedt  with  shifted  accent,  would 
become  M.  'E,yo  (for  A.  S.  gedra  gives  M.  'E,yore). 

*  Rtiff  is  a  corrupt  form,  doe  to  confusion;  it  should  be  woodrorve. 
We  also  find  wo$dm»  and  woedrowel,  by  confonon  with  F.  rom  and 
rmulUt  with  Tcference  to  its  whorb  of  knves. 

'  '  Absinthium^  weremod* ;  Wright's  Vocab.  296.  34, 

*  The  A.  S.  gd,  a  province,  given  in  Dictionnries,  is  a  complex  fiction, 
doe  to  mistakes.  No  A.S.  ^'-G.  ttH\  tmt  oolj  A.S.  ia  lias  this  valac 
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Yes,  A.  S.  gesif,  explained  by  me  as  for  A.  S.  ge  sig^  *  yea, 
let  it  be  (so) ' ;  but  Kliige  (s.  v.  Ja)  gives  it  as  for  A.  S.^/  4/ 
=  g£  swd,  yea,  so.    Greia  gives    for  swd. 

Yesterday,  A.  S.  gtostra^  yester-,  and  dag,  day.  G^as-irs 
is  a  comparative  from  geos^  s  Gk.  Skt  fyas,  yesterday, 
orig.  perhaps  '  morning.'   If  so  yts-ter^  =  rooming  beyond 

A  second  list  of  compounds,  all  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXlil. 

»^  396.  Some  derived  forms  may  be  called  'petrified 
grammatical  forms  • ;  i.  e.  they  are  forms  due  to  grammatical 
inflexion,  preserved  as  'petrifactions'  long  after  the  notion 
of  inflexion  has  passed  from  them.  Examples  are:  Uve^  adj^ 
short  for  ahve,  formerly  M.  £.  aHue^  nUm^  m  fyue^  for  A.  &  m 
Uft\  in  life,  where  Hfe  is  the  dat  sing,  of  Itf^  life.  Om-€t, 
twi-ce,  M.  E.  on-es^  twi-eSy  are  geniiival  forms,  like  backwards, 
ufuriiuir-rs.  Sr/d-om,  at  rare  (times),  is  a  dative  plural :  50 
also  is  whtl-omy  at  times.  Whii-S't  is  a  geniti>*al  form,  ^ith 
addition  of  excrescent  /.  Wf^y  A.  S.  kivj^,  is  the  instrumental 
case  of  who,  Smce,  short  for  siihen'S^  is  due  to  A.  S.  «i9  $6m, 
later  HBBan,  with  the  addition  of  an  adverbial  (genittval)  s ; 
and  as  96-m  is  a  dative  case,  we  see  that  the  -ft-  in  sr-thee  is 
due  to  a  dative  suffix,  and  the  -cr  to  a  genitive  suffix,  added 
at  a  time  when  tlie  notion  of  dative  was  \<j>i,  just  as  the 
notion  of  genitive  is  lost  now.  For  further  examples,  see 
Morris,  Hist.  Outlines;  such  forms,  being  purely  of  gram- 
matical origin,  can  be  explained  by  the  historical  method. 

{  897.  HyMda.  Englidi  further  abounds  with  Hybrid 
Compound  i.e.  words  made  up  from  different  languages. 
Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  use  of  prefixes  or  sutlixes. 
Thus,  in  a-round,  the  prefix  is  English,  hut  round  is  French ; 
so  also  in  bc-cause,  for  e-f rout,  oul-cry^  over -power ,  un-abU, 
In  aim-less,  the  suffix  is  English,  but  aim  is  French ;  so  also 
in  dulU^omf  faUe-hood^  court-ship ^  daitUi'tuss^pltnii-fid^  foot- 
isht/nty-Ukiy  (rouble-some^  gemoU-fyt  ftc.  But  besides  these 
we  have  perfect  compotmds,  such  as  these:  he^HOterj  le. 
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eater  of  beef,  where  cati  r  is  English  and  heef  is  French  ;  so 
also  black-guardy  life-guard,  salt-cellar^  smaliage.  On  the 
other  hand,  French  is  followed  by  English  in  eyelet-hole^  heir- 
loom^ hMy-horse^  kerb'Stone^  stape-goaL  Bandy-i^gtd  is 
French  and  Scandinavian.  Archi-iravi  is  ultimate^  Greek 
and  Latin;  while  ostrich  is  ultimately  Latin  and  Greek. 
ItUer-loper  is  Latin  and  Dutch.  Juxta-position  is  Latin  and 
French.  Mari-gold  is  Hebrew  and  English.  Partake,  for 
part-take,  is  French  and  Scandina^nan.  Tamar-ind  is  Arabic 
and  Persian.  Spike-nard  is  Latin  and  Sanskrit.  Afac-adani' 
ts^  is  Gaelic,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English.  There  is  no 
language  in  which  words  from  very  different  sources  can  so 
easily  be  fused  together  as  they  have  frequently  been  in  our 
own. 
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Early  Words  of  Latin  Origin. 

$  898.  Latin  of  the  3*int  Period  When  the  Engfisb 
invaded  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  and  conquered  the  Celtic 

inhabitants,  the  Latin  language  had  already  preceded  them. 
Britain  had  been  a  Roman  province  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  Latin  introduced  during  that  time  among  liie 
Britons,  and  by  ihem  transmitted  to  the  English,  has  been 
called  hatin  of  the  Firsi  Pmod.  It  is  well  known  that  it  has 
left  its  mark  upon  many  place-names.  The  A.S.  ceatUr, 
£.  cheskr^  is  nothing  but  an  English  ])ronttnciation  of  the 
Lat.  castrunij  a  camp.  But  there  are  at  least  two  words  in 
common  use,  viz.  sireet  and  zvnlL  which  also  iKdong  to  this 
period ;  for  the  Romans  had  not  left  the  iisland  without 
leaving  famous  traces  of  their  occupation  behind  them.  Our 
x/r«r/,  Mercian  sirei^^  is  an  English  form  of  Lat.  strata  mfa^ 
a  paved  way»  lirata  being  the  fern,  of  the  pp.  of  Lat.  siemtrt^ 
to  spread,  lay  down,  pave  a  road.  Our  waU^  Mercian  waU is 
merely  the  Lat.  uallum^  a  rampart,  borrowed  at  a  time  when 
the  Laiiii  u  was  still  iv.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
many  Latin  words  were  already  familiar  to  most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  soon  after  the  Christian  era;  so  that  the  Engliiiii 
invaders  not  only  kamt  some  Latin  words  from  the  Britons, 

*  ^/r//  is  Mercinn  and  Kentish;  A. S.  strii. 

'  IVall  is  the  Mercian  form  ;  Vesp.  Psalt.  xvii.  30;  A.  S.  -u'ealJ.  ^ 
note  here  that  /-ess,  ia  place-names,  is  Latin;  but  mod.  t.  yiw-*  ** 
French.) 
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bat  had  brought  others  with  Aem.   Such  words  also  clearly 

belong  to  the  Latin  of  the  First  Period,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  precisely  what  they  were.  Still,  il  is  probable  that  our 
wine,  A.  S.  win,  spelt  uuin  in  the  Epinal  Glossary,  1.  1040. 
also  belongs  to  this  period ;  and  the  same  may  be  true  of 
wick^  A.  S.  wfr,  a  town,  spelt  uidc  in  a  Charter  dated  740  ; 
these  words  are  borrowed,  respectively,  from  Lat  uinum  and 
uicus.  The  A.  %.p<iriy  from  Lat.  partus^  a  harbour,  is  common 
in  place-names  \  Of  course,  it  is  also  possible  that  such 
words  were  already  familiar  to  the  KngHsh  invaders  before 
they  left  the  continent ;  but  this  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing,  and  we  are  ilms  entitled  to  consider  wim,  wick  (a  town), 
port  (a  harbour),  pool  (Welsh  pwll.  Low  Lat.  paduiis)^  miU^ 
pim  (punishment,  whence  mod.  £.  vb.  io  pine^  as  well  a«? 
simi  and  an//,  as  words  belonging  to  Latin  of  the  First 
Period.  There  may  even  have  been  a  few  more,  viz.  among 
those  which  are  usually  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Second 
Period  ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  cannot  easily  be  decided.  My 
list  of  words  belonging  to  Latin  of  the  First  Period  is  there- 
fore as  follows :  mi/Cf  pinet  v.,  pooi^  pari,  street^  wall^  wick 
(town),  wim.  All  these  probably  found  their  way  into  Eng- 
lish before  a.  n.  500. 

}  899.  Latiii  of  the  Second  Period.  '  The  English.' 
says  Dr.  Morris, '  were  converted  to  Christianity  about  a.  n. 
596,  and  during  the  four  following  centuries  many  Latin 
words  were  iniroducrtl  by  Roman  ecclesiastics,  and  by 
English  writers  who  translated  Latin  works  iniu  ilieir  own 
language.    This  is  called  the  Latin  of  the  S,  and  Period^ 

It  is  common  to  reckon  amongst  wonis  of  this  character 
such  words  as  sanct,  a  saint,  calic^  a  chalice,  ftc,  but  this  is 

*  CC  O.  Irish  //«,  wine, //<■//,  a  town  {munidpiutn),  fdl,  a.  htti^^t, 
portt  ft  barbonr,  plan,  pine,  pain,  punidkmeDt,  all  bctfrowed  words; 
the  Iilah  /  teing  put  for  Lat.  u.  Again,  the  borrowed  words  winCf 
mile,  pine  (in  the  sense  of  punishment),  ate  all  common  Teutonic 
words.    £0  indeed  is  sUrut  (G.  Strasse). 
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likely  to  mislead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  words  are 
certainly  found  in  A.S..  and  were  cei  t  hinly  lx)rro\ved  from 
Latin  :  but  thev  are  as  dead  lo  mo<lcia  E.  as  if  diev  had 
never  been  known.  Saint  and  chalice  are  purely  French 
forms,  and  belong  to  a  later  period;  they  efiectually  sap- 
planted  such  forms  as  sand  and  caltc.  In  the  same  waj 
the  word  balsam  Is  fomid  in  A.  S.  but  was  afterwards  lost, 
and  not  reintroduced  into  English  till  the  sixteenth  centur>'. 
Most  of  the  lists  of  Latin  words  of  the  Second  Period  seem 
to  me  more  or  less  imperfect ;  perhaps  the  fullest  is  that 
given  l)y  Koch,  Grammatik,  I  5.  As  this  is  a  point  of  much 
interest,  I  propose  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  Isst 
than  such  as  are  generally  offered,  carefully  excluding  such 
words  as  sanct^  which  have  not  survived.  At  the  same  time, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  dividhig  the  words  into  two  sets  : 
(i)  those  of  pure  Latin  origin,  and  (2)  those  of  Greek  or 
other  foreign  origin.  Some  of  lijem,  as  s.iid  above,  may 
really  belong  to  the  Latin  of  the  First  Period,  and  I  shall 
include  these  in  the  list. 

$  400.  Words  of  pnza  lAtin  origiii,  found  in  An^o- 
Sazon  ;  indnding  those  of  the  First  Period.  AUar, 
A.  S.  alfare,  dative  (Matt  v.  34) ;  Lat.  altare.  Ark,  A.  S. 
arc]  1.21.  area.  Beei,  A.  S.  b/k\  Lat.  Z-e A?  (Pliny).  Box  {i\ 
a  tree,  A.  S.  box;  Lat.  buxus.  Box  (2),  a  chest,  A.  S.  box] 
Lat.  buxus,  Imxum,  Candle,  A.  S.  candci ;  Lat.  candda. 
Canker ,  A.  S.  cancer  (Bosworth) ;  Lat.  cancer.  CastU,  A.  S. 
castil^  used  for  Lat.  casteUum^  a  village,  Matt.  zxi.  2  ;  but  in 
the  sense  of  '  castle'  in  A.  S.  Chron.  an.  1 137.  Chalky  A.  S. 
cealCf  Lat  acc.  cak-em,  from  calx.  Chapman,  A.  S.  tiapmaa, 
a  merchant  from  the  sb.  dap  below.  Cheapo  adj.,  from  A.  S. 
ce'dp,  sb.,  purcliase ;  which  comes  perhaps  from  Lat.  l  aupo,  a 
huckster  \    C/jtese,  Mercian  cese  (O.  E.  Texts) ;  Lat.  casms. 

'  T  leave  this,  as  bciiij^^  the  usual  account.  But  Khi<;c  '^s.  v.  i-.iufc-n) 
shews  gnod  rcasuii  lor  suppo^iii;^^  that  Goth,  kauf'on,  to  tra<!r,  i^.kayjcn, 
T^u.  koopc-n,  are  words  of  pure  Germanic  origin,  and  in  no  way  related 
to  Lat.  taupo. 
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C^€k  (so  spelt  by  the  Influence  of  F.  cerete)^  A.S.  drcul* 

Lat.  circuluSf  dimin.  of  circus,  Coleplanty  Cole^  cabbage  ; 
A.  S.  cole^  in  the  comp.  fucp-cule,  lit.  *  heath-cole/  in  Wright's 
Vocab.  300.  33,  365.  37,  and  in  O.  K.  Texts;  also  spelt 
caul,  cawi,  cawel  (Bosworth);  Lat.  caulis.  Cook,  A.S.  c^c, 
Lat*  coquus.  Coop,  not  found  in  A.  S.  except  in  the  mutated 
fom  cjfpai  Luke  iz.  17;  but  we  find  O.  Sax.  cSpa  in  the 
Freckenhorst  Roll,  1.  13;  here  O.  Sax.  r^sLow  Lat. 
copa,  variant  of  Lat  dipa,  a  tub,  vat,  cask  (whence  A.  S.  cjpa, 
with  mutation  of  ^  to  y).  Cowl,  A.  S.  cugle,  cugeW^  \  Lat. 
cucullus  (whence  also  ().  Irish  corhuU).  Creed,  A.  S.  cr/da  ; 
from  Lat.  credo,  I  Ixjlicve  (the  first  word  of  the  A])0.stlcs' 
Creed).  Crisp,  adj.,  A.  S.  crisp;  Lat.  crispus.  CuUer, 
Couller,  a  plough-share,  A.  S.  culler  ;  Lat.  culler.  Culver,  a 
dove,  A.  S.  culfrit  fuller  fonn  cuiu/re  (Grein);  Lat  cahmia. 
Cup,  A.  S.  ;  formed  from  Lat  a^,  a  cask,  late  Lat 
cuppa,  a  drinking-vesael.  Digltl,  prepared,  adorned,  pp.  of 
M.  E.  dihlen,  A.  S.  dihtan,  to  set  in  order  ;  from  Lat.  diclare. 
Disciple,  A.  S.  discipul  \  Lat.  discipuius ;  afterwards  moUiiied 
into  the  U.  F.  form  disciplt. 

FaUf  A,S./aMn  (Matt  iii.  12),  where /  was  sounded  as 
the  modern  y^sound  in  this  word  being  due  to  a  Northern 
prontmdation  ( Wyclif  has  /an) ;  Lat  vatmus,  a  winnowing- 
fan.  Fttmel,  A.  S.  /sno!,  fiwd^  fitmi,  finugU  \  from  Lat.  fern* 
athtm,  fennel;  a  dimin.  form  from  /emm,  hay.  Fever, 
A.  S. /e/er, /e/br  (Matt,  viii,  15);  from  hzt. /edris.  [Not 
througli  French,  as  said  in  my  Dictionary,  but  iunnediately.] 
Fever/aiK  A.S.  /(/(r/ui^c\  Lat.  fiftn/ugii^  i.e.  (iispelling 
fever.  Fiddle,  ls\.\\.  fuhl,  fithel,  k.S.  Ji^ele;  perhaps  from 
Lat  vitula^  viduia  \   Fani,  A.  S.  /ott/  (usually  /an/) ;  from 

*  Not  A.S.  nf/lk,  u  given  in  my  Diet,  fnm  the  M  edition  of  Boo- 

worth's  A.  S.  Diet.  •  Cui  /  cugle ' ;  Wright's  Vocab,  338.  14.  Wc 
find  the  fonn<i  cttgeU,  oMe,  atk  in  the  Rale  of  St.  Benedict,  cnp.  55,  ed« 

Schroer,  pp.  8S,  89. 

'  But  Kinge     s.JUdel)  argues  that ^deU  is  agenaine  Teutouic  word, 
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'Lzt./bn/em,  acc.  of /ons.  Fount,  variant  o(  font.  Fork,  A.  S. 
forca  * ;  l.-M.  Jurca.  Fuller,  a  bleacher  of  clotlics,  A.  S./uIirre, 
from  fullati^  verb ;  the  latter  is  borrowed  from  Low  Lat 
fullare,  a  verb  due  to  the  sb.  fuUo,  a  fuller.  Gladm,  or 
Gladden  (a  plants  A.  S.  gitedene,  Lat  gladiolus  (sword-lily). 
Inch^  A,S,jmce,  formed  by  vowel-change  from  Lat  $mc£a* 
Keipt  A.  S.  cipan^  cypan^  a  derivative  of  a  purchase; 
see  Cheap  above*.  Kettle^  A.S.  cetel^  Wri^fs  Vocab.  197. 
19;  earlier  form  cclil,  Epinal  Gloss.  168;  lormed,  with 
/■'•mutalion,  from  Lat  catillus,  dimin.  of  catinua,  a  bowl.  AV/w, 
A.  S.  cyhiy  fuller  form  cyline^  in  the  Corpus  Glossary,  906; 
formed  with  i-mutation  of  uXajf,  from  Lat.  culima,  Kiichen^ 
A.  S.  cycem^  from  Lat.  coquina,  with  similar  mutation ;  cf. 
'  Coguma,  cycene '  in  Wright's  Vocabularies^  283.  la. 

Lake,  A,S.  lac;  Lat  locus.  Zan^en,  adj.,  from  A.  S.  Im^  flax ; 
Lat  Imum.  Lm(sce({),  from  the  same  A.  S.  Un,  Lobster,  A.  S. 
loppes/ri\  (lAdici  form  lopusl ;  Lat.  locus  la  {maris).  A/allow, 
A.  S.  ma  I  we  ]  Lat.  malua.  Mass,  A.  S.  mccss^,  earlier  messe, 
from  Lat.  missa;  cf. '?5aet  aighwilc  messcpriost  gesinge  fore 
Oswulfes  sdwle  twA  messan'  that  each  mass-priest  sing  two 
for  Oswulfs  soul ;  O.  £.  Texts,  p.  444.  M$U,  A.  Sw 
mil\  Lat  pi.  mi'/ia  {passuum\  Mill^  A.  S.  m^'/ii,  Lat  moUna^ 
with  mutation  from  o  Xgy  y.  Mini  (i),  A.S.  m^/,  earlier 
my  nit,  a  coin  (O.  E.  Texts,  p.  81);  from  Lat  mimeta,  with 
similar  change.  Mortar  (to  pound  thini^s  in) ;  A.  S.  mnrttr:  ; 
Lat.  mortarium.  Mount,  a  hill,  A.  S.  inunt,  Lat.  acc.  mon{-cm. 
Mul{berry)y  M.  K.  mool-bery;  where  wyt^/  ii  from  A.  S.  mSr 
(with  change  from  r  to  /) ;  cf.  '  Morus,  m(')r-l)^am,'  Wright's 
Vocab.  138.  9.  Muscle f  Mussel  (hsh),  A«  S.  muscle^  Lat 
musculus,   Musi,  new  wine,  A.  S.  nutf/;  Lat  muslum.  Noeuj 

and  independent  of  tlie  Lat.  fonni.  It  u  hard  to  believe  tbat  there  b  no 

connection.    Sec  O.  H.  G.Jidula  in  Schade. 

*  '  Fur  cilia,  litel  forca,'  Wright's  Vocnb.  154.  xi  {Form  is  ooiincd 
in  the  Iiiflex  to  this  work\ 

^  li  cheap  is  Teutonic,  then  keep  is  the  same  \  see  note  00  p.  4^4. 
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A.  S.  ndttt  XaL  mna  hcra,  ninth  hour.  JVun^  A*  S.  mtmie. 
Low  Lat.  fromva.    Offer,  A.  S.  ojfrum,  Lat.  offerre* 

Pell  (i),  A.S.  /^//,  Lat.  ^s^iif.  7*^,  A.S.  /aif»^;  Lat. 
patina,  a  shallow  bowl  Pea,  M.E./m  ,  A.S.  ptse,  earliest  form 
ptosf.  Corpus  Gloss.  1.  1208;  Lzt.  pistm.  Ptar,  A.S.  pert 
(\Vrif?ht's  Vocab.  269.  33);  pirian.  Penny,  K.S. penig, 
fuller  lorms  pening,  pending,  probably  formed  with  the  suffix 
--ing  from  a  base  pond-,  which,  like  the  F.  pan  (£.  pawn), 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Lat  pamrns,  a  cloth,  rag^  inece, 
pledge.  PeriwinkU,  a  flower,  A.  S,permnaB ;  Lat,  peruinca. 
The  name  of  the  mollusc  called  a  perfwmkle  is  due  to  con- 
fubiou  ^vith  the  flower-name,  and  shouid  rather  be  peniwmkk 
or  piniwinklc,  A.  S.  pim-wincla,  where  the  prefix  pine-  is 
merely  borrowed  from  Lat.  pina,  a  mussel;  cf.  prov.  E. 
pennymnkle^  a  periwinkle  (Halliwell).  Pilch,  A.  S.  ;^/r^, 
Pylice\  Lat  peUicea,  fem.  of  petlicms,  adj.,  made  of  skins; 
from  /e//lr>.  i^iZ?  (2),  a  large  stake,  A.  S.  p(l;  Lat  p^um. 
Pillow,  M.  E.  pilwe,  A.  S.  ;  from  Lat.  puluinus.  Pin, 
A.S.  pi'nn,  a  peg;  from  Lai.  pinna,  variant  of  pcnna.  [The 
A.S.pinn  occurs  in  the  phrase  'to  hsepsan  pinnl  a  peg  or 
fastening  for  a  hasp ;  see  Gerefa,  ed.  Liebermann.  lialle,  1886, 
p.  15,  from  the  Corpus  MS.  No.  383,  p.  102.]  Pim  (i),  a 
tree,  A.  S.  pin ;  Lat.  pinus.  Pine  (a),  A.  S.  pin,  Lat.  poena, 
punishment;  whence  our  verb  to  pine.  Pit,  A.S,pyt;  Lat. 
puteus.  Pitch,  A.  S.  pic ;  Lat  pix.  Plant,  A.  S.  plant  (O.  E. 
Texts) ;  Lat.  plan/a.  Pole,  A.  .S.  pal ;  Lat.  pdlus,  a  stake. 
Pool  (i),  A.S.  p6l  (Welsh  /«•//),  probably  borrowed  from 
British;  but  the  British  word  is  from  late  Lat  padulis,  a 
marsh.  Poppy,  Mercian  popH  (O.  E.  Texts,  p.  85,  1.  151 6), 
A.  S.  popig\  tax,p(^auer*  Pari,  a  harbour  (O.  Irish  pari), 
A.  S.  port  I  Lat  partus.  Post  (i),  A.S.  post\  Lat  postis, 

*  Klngte  doubts  this,  but  the  change  is  easy.  Id  the  Epinal  Glossaiy, 
1.  784,  we  find  A.  S.  Mhpanna,  hollow  pan,  as  a  gloss  to  Lat.  pcUina  \ 
.mid  we  Actually  find  this  Lat.  word  twice  spelt  paneta  in  the  Corpus 
glossary,  U.  1489, 1490;  which  points  ont  the  direction  of  the  change. 
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Pcundt  A.  S.  pund  'y  Lat.  pondo^  allied  to  pondus.  Prime 
(canonical  hour),  A.  S.  prfm ;  Lat  prima  kora.  Ptmiei^ 
A.  S.  pumic'SUm ;  Lat.  pumic*,  base  of  pumex.  PutU,  A.  S. 
/fm/;  from  Lat.  ponio,  a  pontoon. 

Savin,  Savine,  a  shrub,  A.  S.  safine^  sauine ;  Lat.  sabima* 
Scuttle  (i),  a  vessel,  A.  S.  sculd^  Lat.  sculdla,  dirain.  of 
scutra,  a  tray.  Service- tree,  M.  E.  serves-tre^  a.  tree  bearing 
terves ;  where  j^rrvj  is  the  pi.  of  jrr7»<?  =  A.  S.  ivrj^  \ 
from  Lat.  sorhus.  Shambles,  pi.  of  shamble^  a  bench,  A.S. 
scamei;  Lskt  scameiUm*  SMne,  A.S.  irr/n;  Lat  scrinaim. 
Shrive,  A,S,scr(fitn^  Lat  scribere.  Sickle,  A.  S.  Jir<^;  Lat 
jA^.  Sock,  A.  S.  j^r ;  Lat  socctts.  SoU^  of  the  foot  A.  S. 
so/i\  Lat.  solea.  Spend,  A.  S.  spendan ;  Lat.  dispend^re  (not 
expfudcre,  as  is  oiieii  w  rongly  said).  »S'/(7^,  A.  S.  stcppiat;^  lo 
stop  up;  from  Lat.  stuppa,  low  (which  is  perhaps  borrowed 
from  Gk.  trrvmnj,  arvtni).  Strap,  strop,  A.  S.  stropp  ;  Lat. 
sintppus.  Street,  Mercian  sir/t,  A.  S.  sirdi ;  Lot.  striita  m'a, 
paved  road.  Temple,  A.  S.  lempel;  Lat  iempbm.  Tile,  A.  S. 
/)(Jf«Ar;  Lat.  /^^a.  Tw,  Thm,  A.  S.  /mmit  ;  Low  Lat  iumut. 
Tunic,  A.  S.  Utmce;  Lat  hmica.  Turile  (dove),  A.  S.  turUe*, 
Lat.  turtur.  Verse,  A.  S.  yJrj  (with  /"  sounded  as  v)  :  Ltt 
Tersus.  Watty  Wick,  Wine  have  been  already  nienlioned 
among  words  ol  ihe  First  Period  ;  see  §  398.  Prm'o^t.  Lit. 
propositus,  may  answer  either  to  A.  S.  prd/ost  or  the  O.  F. 
pro7'osi  (commonly  prevost).  Gem  is  rather  the  F.  gemme 
than  the  A.  S.  gimm  (from  gemma),  I  also  regard  the  words 
melre,  tfrgan,  pearl,  prove,  and  pfurpU  as  being  French  wordS' 

§  401.  Unoirigittal  Latin  words  firand  in  Anf^o-SuosL 
It  is  not  a  httle  remarkable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Lalin  words  found  in  A.  S.  are  unoriginal,  being  them- 
cl\     burrowed  from  other  languages,  mostly  Greek.    1  now 
give  a  list  of  these  also. 

Alms,  A.S.  almesse,  Lat  tUim9^^\  Gk.  A«qpimM|. 
Anchor,  better  spelt  anew,  A.  S.  ancvr,  Lat  ancitra ;  Gk. 
^jfymfpo.  Angel,  A.S,  engel,  afterwards  modified  bj  F.  and 
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Lat  influence;  Lat  angelus,  Gk.  Sy^Xos,  Anthem,  A. S. 
ankfn^  late  Lat  onHfona^  Gk.  wnU^wn^  a  pL  treated  as  a  fern, 
sing.  Apas^t  A.  S.  aposkl  (aAerwards  modified  by  F.  in- 
fluence), Lat  aposfdus,  Gk.  Morokat,  Archbishop,  A.  S. 
areehiscop,  Lat.  arehi-episcopus,  Gk. 

chief  bishop. 

\Baham ;  see  p.  4.H- j  J^'shop,  A.  S.  6/scop,  Lat.  episcopus^  Gk. 
firiaKonos.  BuUer,  A.  S.  /^'Z/A  r,  Lat.  htityrtim,  Gk.  ^ovrvpov ; 
of  Sc}lhian  origin.  Canon,  A.  S.  canon,  Lat  canon,  Gk. 
MBVMy,  a  rule.    Capon,  A.  S.  capun,  Lat.  acc.  caponem,  nom. 

from  Gk.  jatrow.  CA^r,  A.  S.  <r<5fer,  Lat  Gk. 
«iI|pop ;  of  Eastern  origin.  ChervU,  A.  S.  carfiUe,  Lat*  rivr^ 
foUuMy  Gk.  xatpci^vXXov,  lit.  '  pleasant  leaf.'  Cifef/,  A.  S.  m/ 
(Wright's  Vocab.  276.  6),  Lat.  Gk.  W^n;.  Christ,  A.  S. 
Cr/.f/,  Lat.  Christ  us,  (ik.  Xp40T<Jff.  Church,  A.  S.  cyrice,  Lai. 
cyriiua,  ilio  Latinised  way  of  writing  Gk.  rvprara,  neut.  pi. 
used  as  fcin.  sing.  C/rr>&,  A.  S.  <:/tr<:,  fi^r/r,  Lat.  clcricus, 
Gk,  KXqptxdf;  from  icXqpos,  a  lot  Coomb,  comb,  a  measure, 
A.S.  now^,  Low  Lat.  cumba,  a  stone  sepulchre^  hence  ^ 
trough ;  from  Gk.  a  hollow  cup,  a  bowl ;  so  that  a 

coomb  IS  a  *  bowlful.'  Copper,  A.  S.  coper  (Wright's  Vocab. 
217.  9),  Lat.  cuprum,  Cyprian  brass;  from  Gk.  Kwrpos, 
Cyprus.  Cumui,  Cummin,  A.  S.  cymin,  Lat.  cumiriuvi,  (jk. 
K.v\uvov  ;  a  Hebrew  word.  Dtacon,  A.  S.  diaion,  Lat.  diaconus, 
Gk.  dtoxovor,  a  servant.  Devil,  A.  S.  de'o/vl,  Lat.  diabotus, 
Gk.  di4/3aAof,  slanderer,  /^/.f^,  A.  S.  Lat.  discus,  Gk. 
d(mr.  .£f^j»/,  A.S.  ^m^,  Lat  cannabis^  Gk.  mimi/Skt;  of 
Eastern  origin ;  cf.  Skt  pma,  hemp. 

/ivi;^,  a  scion,  M.  £.  imp,  a  graft,  A.  S.  imp-m,  pi.,  grafts, 
adapted  from  Low  Lat.  impofus,  a  graft ;  from  Gk.  fjv^ror, 
engrafted.  A.  S.  litid,  Lat.  lilium,  Cik.  Xdpiov.  Martyr, 

A.S.  and  L.  martyr^  (ik.  fiaprvp,  a  wuncb?..  jMin^t^r^  A.  S. 
mynster^  Lat.  jnonasterium,  Gk.  luwaarijfuov ;  from  ftowcrrZ/r, 
one  who  dwells  alone  (p^Vor),  a  monk,  if/m/  (a),  a  plant, 
A.  S.  m/ff/if,  Lat.  jrnn/'a,  Gk.  fiii>dk  A.  S.  mfOMir,  Lat 

moftachus,  Gk.  fnomxh,  solitary;  from  /i^m,  alone.  PoAn 
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(tree),  A.S.pa/m,  Lat.  pahna\  probably  l)orrowed  from  GL 
TrnXa/iiy.  Paper,  k,S.  paper  (Wright's  Vocab.  523.  7),  Lat. 
papyrusy  Gk.  irom/ior;  of  Egyptian  origin.  Pmch^  A.S.  and 
L.  pascha^  Ok.  imxo ;  from  Heb.  pesakht  a  passing  over. 
Pea(cock\  M.£.  pekok,  pokok;  the  latter  form  is  from  A.S. 
pawij  pawa,  Lat.  pauo,  Gk.  ram ;  of  Tamil  origin.  Pepper, 
A.  S.  pipor^  I.,  piper,  Gk.  Trtn-e/jt  ;  ^ki.pippa//.  P/irfiix,  A.S. 
Jtnix,  hAl.pham'x,  Gk.  <^oIi/i| ;  of  riiuenician  origin.  Piaster, 
A*S.  plaster,  laX.  emplaslrum ,  Gk.  f/iTrXaffrpoi^ ;  from  f/x-irW- 
Tos,  daubed  on  or  over.   Plum,  A.  S.  Lat.  pruntm^ 

Gk.  trpduMv,  irpot?ftyoK.  .P^,  A.  S.  pQpa^  L>.  popa^  Gk.  imnm» 
father.  Priest^  A,S,pr/asf;  from  "L.  preshykrt  Gk.  wptcfiv- 
rrpw,  elder.  Psalm,  A.  S.  f^<i/»i,  Mercian  m/ai  (O.  E.  Texts), 
L.  psdunus,  (jk.  ^aXfior;  iium  ^oXXciv,  to  twitch  harp-strings, 
to  i)lay  the  harp. 

Ros€t  A.S.  rose,  L.  from  Gk.  pohov,  for  *f^o^&r; 

Armen.  ward.  Siirk,  A.  S.  jarr,  L.  sacctts,  Gk.  <rd<rof,  Heb, 
jo^;  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  School^  A.S.  scolu^  L. 
schakt;  from  Gk.  0^0X4,  rest,  leisure,  disputation,  Ac.  .^^^/(i), 
a  muldtode  of  fishes;  doublet  of  School.  Stlk,  prob.  from 
an  O.  Mercian  form  *silc  (cf.  Icel.  silki),  answering  lo  A.S. 
seolc;  nltimately  from  Lat.  Sericutn,  silk.  ncul.  of  Sericus, 
belonging  to  the  Heres ;  from  Gk.  2r;/j€ff,  pi.  ihc  Seres  ;  prob- 
ably of  Chinese  ori^n.  SloU^  A.  S.  sioU,  L*  sloia,  Gk. 
9ToK%  equipment,  robe,  stole.  Tippet^  A.  S.  ktppei^  L.  lapekt 
cloth ;  Gk.  nnnir^,  stem  of  r&ffwt^  a  carpet,  rug.  Troui^  A.  S. 
/riir^,  L.  tructOy  Gk.  rpcwcnjt ;  from  rpa>y«v,  to  gnaw. 

§  402.  Classiflcation  of  borrowed  (Latin)  words.  It 
tlius  a]»pcars  that  the  Latin  words  of  the  Second  Period 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  original  Latin  words,  and  about  one- 
third  are  borrowed  from  Greek,  or  (through  Greek)  from  the 
East.  If  we  examine  these  words  a  little  more  closely,  we 
shall  see  that  they  can  be  rough  1)  distributed  into  classes,  as 
follows ; — 
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(1)  Words  relating  h  trihsiasinal  viatlcrs,  n//i^iori,  and 
the  Bibk\  alms,  altar,  angel,  anthem,  apostle,  archbishop, 
ark,  bishop,  candle,  canon,  Christ,  church,  clerk,  cowl,  creed, 
cummin,  deacon,  devil,  disciple,  font,  martyr,  mass,  minster, 
monk,  nun,  pall,  pasch,  pope,  priest,  prime,  psalm,  sack 
(Gen.  xKI),  shrine,  stole,  temple;  most  of  which  are  raiher 
Greek  than  Latin, 

(2)  Usi  /ul  imph  nu  uts,  materials,  and  food  \  anchor,  box, 
buuer,  cii<uk,  cheese,  cliest,  coop,  copper,  coulu-r.  cup,  dish, 
fan,  fiddle,  fork,  kettle,  kiln,  kitchen,  linen,  mill,  mini  (for 
coins),  mortar,  roust  {^lew  wini),  pan,  paper,  pile  i^tah)^ 
pillow,  pin,  pitch,  plaster,  pole,  post,  pumice,  punt,  scuttle, 
shambles,  sickle,  strap,  strop,  tile,  tun.  Articles  of  dress  \ 
pilch,  silk,  sock,  tippet,  tunic.  Weights^  Measures^  ftc:  circle, 
coomb,  inch,  noon,  penny,  pound. 

(3)  Birds :  capon,  culver,  pea(cock),  phoenix,  tunic. 
Wishes:  lobster,  mussel,  peri(\vinkle),  tront. 

(4)  Trees:  box,  cedar,  palm,  pear,  pine,  plum,  rose, 
service(-tree).  Plants :  [balsam],  beet,  chervil,  cole,  fennel, 
feverfew,  gladden,  hemp,  lily,  lin(seed),  mallow,  mint,  mul- 
(berry),  pea,  pepper,  periwinkle,  plant,  poppy,  savine.  Here 
belongs  imp. 

(5)  Miscellanems  \  canker,  castle,  chapman,  cheap,  cook, 
fever,  fuller,  lake,  mount  (/i///),  pit,  sole  (of  the  foot),  school, 
shoal  (of  fish),  verse. 

(6)  Verbs :  dighi,  keep,  offer,  shrive,  spend,  stop. 
Adf>rfive:  crisp. 

§  403.  Bemarks.  The  number  of  Latin  words  of  the 
Second  Period  which  have  been  supplanted  by  French 
forms  18  probably  considerable.  We  may  notice  Lat.  cah'x^ 
A.  S.  calic  (E.  and  O.  F.  chalice)*  Lat.  ficus,  A.  S.y}V  (K.  fig, 
i).  F.  fige).  Lat.  lactuca^  A.  S.  lat  luce  (K.  leltuc(\  ol  F.  origin). 
Lat.  and  A.  S.  ho  (E.  lion,  F.  lion).  Lat.  marnwr,  A.  S.  mar- 
man-stan  (E.  marble^  O.  F.  marbre).  Lat.  melrurn^  A.  S.  nuUr 
(£.  and  F.  nutre\.   Lat.  wrganum^  A.  S.  organ^  very  rare  (£. 
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orgatty  F.  organe).  Lat.  ostrea,  osireum,  A.  S.  osire  (E.  on^/rr, 
O.  F.  ot's/re).  Lat.  persicum,  A.  S.  ptrsuc  (E,  /^jrA,  O.  F. 
pesche).  Low  Lac  penUa,  A.  S.  ^sr/,  once  only  (£.  //ar/, 
F.  /«r/r).  Lat  pradicare^  A.S.  pnduian  (£.  preachy  O.  F. 
pr€ch€r\  Lat  sonehu^  A.  S.  i<mr/  (£.  and  F,  lOfWy.  Lat 
i^ib,  A.  S.  /<f/,  a  game  at  tables  (E.  and  F.  UM).  The 
word  occasionally  appears  as  A.  S.  ^ww,  ymtiK  but 

was  little  used ;  it  was  revived  at  a  later  time.  The  history 
of  pike  is  obscure ;  pipe  is  probably  Latin.  There  are 
aUn  some  Latin  words  in  A.S*  which  are  now  disused 
altogether.  One  remarkable  eiample  is  the  Lat  margarita, 
a  pearl,  which  was  turned,  by  help  of  popular  etymology, 
into  the  A.  S.  mere-gr^t  as  if  it  meant  *  sea-grit'  It  may  be 
here  observed,  that  Latin  words  were  freely  introduced  into 
English  at  various  later  periods,  without  always  passing 
through  the  medium  of  French.  Thus  cell,  M.  E.  ceilc  oc- 
currino-  in  the  Ancren  Riwlc,  about  a.d.  1200,  is  perhaps 
directly  from  Lat.  eel  la ;  cubit  was  introduced  by  Wychf  into 
his  translation  of  the  Bible;  Spenser  has  rilfo,  from  Lat  riius\ 
disc  is  used  by  Dryden;  and  craie  by  Johnson. 

PosTSCiuPT.  See  A.  Pogatscher,  zur  Lautlehre  der  Lehn- 
worte  in  altenglischen ;  Strassburg,  1888.  A  comparison 
with  the  index  to  this  work  suggests  the  addition  to  the 
preceding  lists  of  the  words  ass^  helt^  camel,  cap,  cmimryy 
cope,  tup,  limpet,  viai,  pipe,  purse.  Limpet  is  from  A.S. 
kmpedu,  which  properly  means  a  lamprey;  from  Low  I^t. 
lampreda*    The  A.  S,purs  is  given  in  £ns*  Siudun^  xi.  65. 
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§  404.  This  is  a  diflScult  subject,  and  I  can  but  treat  It 

superficially.  Owing  to  recent  investigations,  our  views  con- 
cernini?  Celtic  words  have  sutTered  considerable  change.  It 
has  been  proved  that,  in  the  case  of  some  words  which  were 
once  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Celtic,  the 
borrowing  has  been  the  other  way.  For  example,  our  verb 
io  hcver  is  not  derived  from  the  Welsh  hofio,  but  the  Welsh 
hofio  was  simply  borrowed  from  the  M.E.  houen,  to  watt 
about,  of  which  horer  is  the  frequentative  form ;  whilst  the 
M.  E.  hmien  is  merely  lormed  from  the  A.  S.  ho/^  a  dwelling- 
place,  still  preserved  in  the  diminutive  hcv-el,  A  list  of  some 
Celtic  words  found  in  English  is  given  in  Morris's  Ele- 
mentaiy  Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar,  and  a  fuller 
list  in  Marsh's  Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Language, 
ed.  Smith,  1862,  p.  45.  The  latter  is  taken  from  a  stilt  longer 
list  given  by  Mr.  Garnett,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  i.  171.  It  is  certain  that  these  lists  require 
careful  revision,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  list  given 
by  myself  at  the  end  of  my  Etymological  Dictionary.  Many 
of  the  words  formerly  supposed  to  be  Celtic  are  now  known 
to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thus  the  word  barrow,  in  the 
sense  of  *  mound,'  is  formed  with  perfect  regularity  from  the 
A.  S.  bcorg,  a  hill ;  see  all  the  various  forms  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary.  Kiln  is  not  from  the  Welsh  ctlin,  but 
from  the  Lat.  culina^  which  passed  into  A.  S.  in  the  form 
cyln,  with  the  usual  mutation.   Dainiy  is  not  borrowed  from 
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the  Welsh  danlaeth,  but  is  of  Old  French  origin,  and  really 
represents,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  meaning,  the  Lat.  acc 
digmiaim.  Daub  is  also  pure  French ;  O.  F.  dauber^  from 
Lat.  de-^tlban^  to  whiten.  In  my  own  list,  I  have  included 
such  words  as  boosts  boisiermts^  which  must  certainly  be  strock 
out,  along  with  the  suggestion  that  barrow  may  be  ukimaicly 
of  Celtic  origin. 

§  405.  I  am  here  principally  concerned  with  the  con- 
sideration of  such  words  of  Celtic  origin  as  found  their  way 
into  English  before  a.d.  1066.  This  greatly  limits  the  in* 
quiry,  for  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  words  borrowed  in 
the  modem  period  from  Welsh,  Scotch  Gaelic,  and  Irish 
considerably  exceed  in  number  the  words  that  truly  belong 
to  the  Old  Celtic  element.  But  as  it  will  greatly  dear  the 
way  if  we  can  say  with  certainty  which  are  the  Celtic  words 
of  comparatively  late  introduction,  I  shall  turn  aside  to  con* 
sider  these  first. 

§  406.  As  regards  the  Celtic  words  that  are  of  com- 
paratively late  introduction,  it  is  easy  to  say,  in  many  instances, 
from  which  of  the  Celtic  languages  they  were  borrowed.  I 
shall  therefore  consider  eacli  language  separately,  beginning 
with  Irish. 

'VfTordB  of  Irish  origin.  It  is  surprising  how  little  seems 
to  be  known  of  the  Irish  language  in  our  old  authors.  Indeed, 
allusions  to  Ireland,  of  any  sort,  are  not  at  all  common  in 
our  earlier  literature.   In  the  Libell  of  Englishe  Policye, 

written  in  1436,  there  is  a  chapter  'Of  the  commoditecs  of 
Ireland,' c'vic. ;  but  I  lind  no  Irish  word  in  ii.  Stanyimist's 
Description  oi  Ireland  was  hrst  published  (as  a  part  ot  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicles),  in  1586,  and  probably  was  one  of  the 
earliest  books  to  introduce  Irish  words  into  our  literature. 
It  contains,  however,  but  few,  the  chief  being  ^a//f^/axx,^/n( 
(lock  of  hair),  kenuy  skein  (knife),  and  shamrock  V  of  which 

'  1  only  <^ive  tiic  etymologies  o(  such  words  as  are  not  in  my  Etymo- 
logical Dictionar)'. 
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galhglass,  kerne^  and  skdn  occur  al90  In  Shakespeare.  Our 
great  dramatist  also  employ^  ihe  words  bog  and  brogue 
(wooden  shoe).  Spenser's  View  of  ihc  Stale  of  Ireland, 
printed  in  1633,  also  contains  galloglass^  glib,  kerne,  skeane, 
and  shamrohf  but  adds  to  these  ihe  words  bard^,  pillion, 
ianisL  Loi^h  occurs  in  Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso»  bk.  i.  st.  44. 
The  word  ioty  occurs  as  early  as  1656,  but  did  not  come 
into  more  general  use  till  about  1680.  The  word  crrefy  first 
occurs  about  1715.  The  word  /im  first  appears  in  the 
eighteenth  ccutury.  Other  words  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  modern,  and  are  to  be  found  in  books  relating  lo 
Ireland,  especially  in  such  works  as  Carieion's  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we 
nay  consider  the  following  list  as  giving  the  principal  Irish 
words  that  have  found  their  way  into  English,  viz.  hardf 
bog,  hrcgue^  dirk  {T),/un,  gailoglass,  galore  *f  gh%  s.,  kern, 
loughf  orrery,  pillion  {?)*,  rapparee^  shillelagh'^,  skain  {skene, 
skein),  shamrock,  spalpeen,  tanist,  Tory,  usqiu  baugh  *.  Of 
these,  bard,  bog,  brogue,  and  galore  may  perhaps  be  also 
looked  ujjon  as  having  ciaiuKs  to  a  Gaelic  origin. 

Amongst  the  modern  Irish  words  not  given  in  my  Dic- 
tionary, I  may  notice  some  which  take  the  diminutive  suflSx 
'in,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  spalp-^en,  with  some  touch  of  contempt. 
Thus  colleen  is  Irish  eml-in,  literally  '  little  girl/  from  eaile, 

'  Though  this  word  fint  oocun  in  Holland's  ffoulaie,  and  Sir  John 
Holland  was  a  Scotch  writer,  the  word  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
IrisA,    Holland  has :  '  a  dard  out  of  Irland  ' ;  Shakespeare  has  'a  4an/ 

of  Ireland     and  Spenser  uses  it  of  Irish  poets. 

For  these  w()nl>.  sec  tlic  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary. 

•  Ultimately  of  Latiu  origin,  iu  any  case ;  perhaps  merely  borrowed 
from  Span.pell^mf  a  long  tohe  of  skins  or  fors»  if  that  be  an  old  word. 

*  The  following  Old  Irish  forms,  given  bj  Windisch,  may  help :  ioee, 
Bolt — irrJcc,  shoe— /ann,  tune,  song — gall,  foreigner,  ikliwh,  a  yottdi 
— cath,  battle  whence  E.  kirn  is  a  ilerivative  — loc'i,  louj^h — sdan, 
Vv\\ie  -semar,  scmrSi.,  shainrnck — tanatse,  second  (oriuht,  juirbuit  — 
uscct  water,  bethu,  life.    See  Lrische  Tcxte,  cd.  \N  mdisch,  Leipzig,  i8bo. 
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a  girl.  Mavtmrneefit  my  darling,  is  compounded  of  mo, 
my,  and  minnnun  (mh  =  v\  a  mutaitd  form  of  muun-in^ 
a  darling;  from  viuini,  affection.  Shebeen,  a  small  public- 
house,  is  (I  suppose)  merely  a  diminutive  of  seapa,  a  sb(^, 
which  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  English  word  shop  trans- 
planted into  Irish.  The  word  shoHfy  is  probably  from  the 
Irish  tean^  old,  and  iigh,  a  house. 

$  407.  Words  of  Scotch  Gaelio  origin.  A  few  Gaelic 
words  have  come  to  us,  througii  Lowland  Scotch,  at  various 
limes,  but  the  number  of  these  which  found  their  way  to  us 
at  an  early  period  is  extremely  small.  The  word  bannock  is 
generally  considered  as  Gaelic,  but  it  occurs  in  an  A.  S. 
gloss,  and  must  therefore,  if  Celdc,  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  Old  Celtic  words.  As  such,  it  will  be  reconsidered 
below.  Barbour's  Bruce  contains  the  words  bog  (6.  57),  crag, 
glen,  and  loch  (spelt  louch).  Crag  answers  to  Gael.  cre(ii^\  a 
rock;  hut  is  a  general  Celtic  term.  Beltane,  an  old  narr.e 
for  the  first  of  May,  or  a  festival  iieid  on  that  day,  is  men- 
tioned, according  to  Jamieson,  a.d.  1424,  in  the  Acts  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  It  is  doubtless  of  Gaelic  origm  (Gael 
beaWamn\  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bel,  or  the  Baal  of  Scripture, 
as  was  so  amusingly  aiui  pcrsisienily  niaiiiiaiiied  by  the  anii- 
quaries  of  the  last  century.  In  Leslie's  History  of  ScotianJ, 
1596,  edited  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society  in  1885,  I  find 
the  words  captrcafy^  p.  39,  clachan,  14,  r/m,  56,  nuh^  13, 
ttrath,  12,  and  Galloway y  14,  as  the  name  of  an  ^ambMng 
horse.'  The  notice  of  the  first  of  these  is  of  some  interest 
'  In  Rosse  and  Loquhaber,  and  vthiris  places  amang  hilis  and 
knowis  \knoUs\  ar  nocht  in  missing  fir  trie  suflkient.  quhair 
oft  sittis  a  certane  foul  and  verie  rare  called  the  Capereal-^t 
to  name  with  the  vulgar  pepk,  the  horse  of  the  forresL'  We 
should  here  note  the  correct  spelling  with  the  symbol  > 
which  should  be  represented  in  modem  books  by^,  not,  as 
usually  and  absurdly,  by  s.   The  explanation  '  horse  of  the 
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forest'  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Gaelic  name  capull-coille, 
Clackan  is  the  Gael  clachatiy  a  circle  of  stones,  hence,  a  rude 
church,  and  finally,  a  small  hamlet  possessing  a  church. 
CUm  is  ultimately  of  Latin  origin  (Supp.  to  Etjm.  Dictionary). 
Inch  is  the  Gael.  intUs^  an  island.  Strath  is  a  river-valley 
with  a  low,  flat  bottom ;  Gael,  srath, 

Duncan's  Appendix  Etymologic,  1595  (E.  Dial.  Soc.) 
contains  the  word  spate  as  a  gloss:  ^  AUtnm,  vcZ-cs,  diluvium^ 
inundatiOy  a  spate  of  water ' ;  also  the  word  craig  (crag). 
Critl  is  represented  in  modem  Gaelic  only  by  the  dimin* 
fonn  craidhliagy  *  a  basket,  a  creel,'  the  original  word  being 
crialf  the  same  as  O.  Irish  crtol,  a  coffer,  a  box ;  the  entry 
*  A  basket  and  iij  Jtreks '  occurs  in  the  Wills  and  Inventories 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  i.  224,  under  the  date  1564. 
*The  d/i  in  craidhleag  is  merely  an  orthographical  device  shew- 
ing tiiat  the  preceding  at  is  a  diphthong*;  H.  Mac  Lean, 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.,  iii.  44.  Dunbar  (see  Jamieson) 
has  the  verb  watichf  to  drink  up,  whence  was  formed  the  sb. 
wauchi,  waughi,  a  draught,  as  in  the  phrase  'a  waught  of 
ale/  and  Bums's  *gudewillie  waucht'  i.e.  draught  drunk 
for  good  wilP.  Hence  was  formed,  needlessly,  a  new 
verb  to  waucht^  with  the  c^aiiie  sense,  used  by  Gawain 
Douglas.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  wauch  is  precisely 
the  £.  verb  to  quaffs  from  which  a  new  verb  was  formed 
in  precisely  the  same  way;  for  Palsgrave  has;  *I  qtuuight,  I 
drinke  alle  out.'  And  I  further  think  that  these  verbs  wauch 
and  quaff  {■=quaugh)  are  both  due  to  the  Gael,  euach^  a  cup, 
a  bowl,  variously  spelt  in  English  as  quach^  quaich,  quaigh^ 
qmchy  quiff,  and  quaff.  The  last  spelling  is  used  by  Smol- 
lett, in  his  Humphrey  Clinker.  If  these  be  so,  then  quaff 
and  quaich  are  both  Gaelic ;  and  the  Gael,  word  is  itself 
a  loan-word  from  the  late  Lat  comicus^  a  drinking-vessel, 
used  by  Jerome.    SU^an^  a  war-cry,  is  curiously  spelt 

*  Some  peojile  turn  it  into  *  giulo  willic-wnncht ' ;  which  presents  Hi 
with  a  new  word  wiilic-wauchtt  with  a  sense  uii£athoinable. 
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slogorne  by  G.  Douglas,  which  some  writers  (including  Chatter- 
ton  and  Bro  \  have  turned  into  slughorn^  as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  horn  i  Sec  Slughorn  in  Supp.  to  Etym.  Dictionary. 

Besides  these,  we  have  several  words  which  are  all  (pro- 
bably) only  found  in  modern  authors,  viz.  banshte^  (also 
Irish),  cairn^  caieran  (the  Gaelic  equivalent  of  the  Irish 
kern),  claymore ^  cosy^,  giUif^  gowan^  macin/osk  (from  a 
personal  name)',  philiheg  (fillibeg),  ptarmigan  (?),  reel  (a 
dance),  spleuchan,  sporran,  whiskey,  Moreovf  r,  we  have 
lui^le,  kail,  and  plaid,  three  words  which  arc  n  )  original 
Celtic,  but  adapted  from  Latin.  We  might  furtlier  add,  from 
Scott's  Poems,  the  fairly  familiar  words  coronach  and  corrie. 
Coronach  is  the  Gael,  corranach,  a  lamentation,  dirge,  as  at 
a  funeral ;  lit.  '  a  howling  together/  from  comh"  (Lat.  €um\ 
together,  and  ranaich^  a  howling,  roaring,  from  the  verb  ran, 
Lo  howl,  cry,  roar.  Carrie  is  the  Gael,  coire,  a  circuLir 
hollow  surrounded  with  lulls,  a  mountain  dell.  The  word 
airt  in  Burns  is  the  Gael,  aird,  a  height,  also  a  quarter  or 
point  of  the  compass ;  cf.  Gael,  ard^  a  height,  O.  Irish  aird. 
a  point,  limit'.  The  list  might  be  slightly  extended. 

§  408.  Three  words  demand  a  special  notice,  vis.  hrote^ 
hranks,  and  pibroch,  Brose  T  suppose  to  be  the  Gaelic 
broihas  (as  sug8:ested  by  Maclcod  and  Dc  war),  iho  //;  bciog 
silent.  I  further  supjtose  it  to  be  allied  to  Gael,  hr^^i. 
broth;  but  this  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  ( iacl.  adaptation 
of  the  £.  word  broth.  From  which  it  would  follow  that  brou 
is  a  mere  adaptation  from  the  English ;  just  as  the  O.  French 
hroiut  (in  Roquefort),  whence  M.  £.  bretoes,  is  a  mere  adapt- 

*  See  the  Supplement  to  Etym.  Dictionaiy. 

*  So  «]so  macodamise,  perhaps  one  of  the  ftnmgest  compoimdft  in  uy 
langiiege ;  for  it  is  obviously  .a  compound  of  Gaelic  end  Hebrew,  with 
m  French  suffix,  and  is  declined  as  on  English  verb. 

'  The  following  Old  Irish  forms,  fnvcn  by  Windisch,  may  help 
here;  <^*-w,  woman,  .wV/<',  fairy —mr//,  cairn — <  a///.  )mttle  claidfh.^voxA, 
mar,  great — iuoiat  h,  concave,  liollow — ^il*i,  bt:r\adxi—jiil-im,  I  fold, 

imall— Mir^,  wUa-^rd,  point,  limit  («s  above). 
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ation  from  the  O.  H.  G.  brod,  which  is  the  cognate  word  to 
our  brolh,  Branks  is  certainly  ibe  same  word  as  Gael. 
brangaSy  but  when  we  compare  this  with  the  Du.  and  G. 
prat^tr^  which  had  prectsely  the  same  sense,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  Teutonic.  In  fact,  we 
iind  in  Gothic  the  comp.  verb  (ma-praggan  {-snana'Prangan), 
to  liarass,  oiig.  to  press  ugliLl)  upon.  As  to  pibroch^  it  is 
merely  English  in  a  Gaelic  di-L^uisc.  The  Gael,  words  pinh. 
piobair^  are  merely  tlie  English  words  ///t*,  piptr^  borrowed 
from  English  in  the  sixteenth  century.  *  From  the  latter,  by 
the  addition  of  a  Celtic  termination,  was  formed  the  abstract 
noun  ^ibtoi>v0r^</s:  piper-age,  piper-ship,  piping. . . .  When 
.he  Sasunnach,  having  forgotten  his  own  pipershi]i,  reim- 
ported  die  art  from  the  Gael,  he  brou^dii  with  it  the  Gaelicised 
name  piobaircachd,  softened  iiTto  pibroch^  where  the  old 
English  piper  is  so  disguised  in  the  Highland  dress  as  to  pass 
muster  for  a  genuine  Highlander  ^' 

§  409.  From  what  precedes,  we  may  make  out  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Gaelic,  viz.  hamhet 
(also  Irish),  Beltane,  hog  (also  Irish),  branks^  brase^  caim^  capet' 
cailyie,  cateran,  clachan,  clan,  claymore^  coronach,  corrfe^  cosy, 
crag,  creel,  galloway  (pony),  gi/lic,  ghn,  grnvtin,  inch,  ingle, 
kail,  loch,  macintosh,  philiUg,  pibroch,  plaid,  piarmtgan  (r ), 
quaff,  red,  slogan,  spate,  splaichan,  sporran,  strath,  whiskey. 
We  may  also  draw  two  conclusions;  that  the  English  has 
borrowed  more  fireely  from  Gaelic  than  from  Irish,  and  that 
the  borrowing  began  at  an  earlier  time.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  resjjective  geographical  positions  and 
political  relations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  England.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  clan,  ingle,  kail,  and  plaid  are 
ultimately  of  Latin  origin,  from  planta  ^,  ignis,  caulis,  and 

*  The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  by  J.  A.  H. 
Morray,  p.  54.  Dr.  Murray  here  mentions  tartan  as  being  a  Gaelic 
word,  but  rightly  says,  in  the  Errata,  that  it  is  French. 

•  Sec  Rhysi  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  and  cd.,  p.  352. 
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pellt's;  whilst  brosc.  pibroch,  are  really  of  English  ori^rin,  from 
broth  and  pipe ;  and  branks  is  really  Nortliern  English, 
borrowed  probably  from  Holland.  Hexham's  O*  Dutch 
Dictionary  gives  the  very  word :  '  Em  Prangt^  Pranger,  ^ 
[or]  Hals-yser^  a  shackle,  or  a  neck-yron';  from  the  verb 
^prangen,  to  oppresse,  constrauie,  compell,  or  to  shackle/ 

§  410.  Words  of  Welsh  origin.  The  words  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  may  be  considered  6rst. 
Shakespeare  has  cam,  crooked,  awry,  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pose, which  he  may  have  picked  up  locally  as  a  word  that 
had  strayed  over  the  Welsh  border ;  from  Welsh  cam^  with 
the  same  sense.  Cobk^  a  small  fishing-boat,  seems  to  he  the 
W.  ctubaL  ChtUer^  a  confused  heap,  is  now  fomad  not 
to  be  Welsh.  Flannel,  prov.  E.  flannen,  is  the  W.  gwUmtn^ 
from  gwiaii^  wool.  Flufinucry  is  the  W.  llymru,  llytnnra  d. 
Hawk,  in  the  sense  to  force  up  phlegm  from  the  throat.  i:> 
the  W.  hoc  hi.  Coracle,  cromlech^  and  methcglin,  are  well 
known  as  being  of  Welsh  origin.  In  Middle  English,  we 
find  the  words  brogti^  iraggeli  a  kind  of  mead,  W.  ^ag^d; 
srmd^  crmih,  later  crowds  a  kind  of  fiddle,  W.  crwik,  I 
should  therefore  propose  to  draw  up  the  list  of  words  of 
Welsh  origin  as  follows,  viz.  braggft^  cam,  coble,  corack, 
cromlech,  cro'ivd  (fiddle),  flannel,  jiummcry^  hawk  (to  clear 
the  throat).  Xr.v,  kibe,  kick,  melhcgltn. 

§  421.  Setting  aside  the  words  discussed  above,  which  may 
be  distinctly  claimed  as  being  borrowed  from  Irish,  Gaelic 
or  Welsh  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  it  remains  that  we 
should  enquire  (i)  whether  any  Celtic  words  are  fotrad  in 
late  English  which  cannot  precisely  be  traced  back  definitely 
lo  any  Lmc  of  thebse  languages;  and  (2)  whether  any  Celitc 
words  can  be  traced  in  English  of  the  earliest  period.  The 
former  of  these  questions  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  is 
better  to  leave  die  question  unanswered  than  to  give  on- 
satisfactory  guesses.  Amongst  the  words  which  perhaps 
have  the  most  daim  to  be  considered  as  Celtic,  or  fiiimded 
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upon  Celtic,  are  some  of  which  the  origin  is  very  obscure. 
It  may  suffice  to  mention  here  the  words  bald^  bai  (thick 
stick),  be^Uf  bots^  brag^  bran^  brat,  hrt%  brisk,  bug,  bump, 
caiin,  char  (fish)»  chert^  clack  (orig,  a  bell)^  cob^  cMle, 
cock  (small  boat),  cod^  cub,  Culdee,  curd,  dad,  daudriff, 
dam,  drudge,  dudgem  (ill  humour),  fun,  gag  (?),  gmm, 
g^Tes,  Jag,  hujg,  /uJ,  lag,  lass  (?),  loop,  lubber,  mug,  noggin, 
nook,  pilchard  (?),  pony,  puck,  pug,  rub,  shog,  skip,  taper, 
whin.  As  to  some  of  these,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  known.  I  wish  to  say  distinctly  that  1  feel  I  am 
here  treading  on  dangerous  and  uncertain  ground,  and  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  avoid  expressing  myself  with  any 
ceriamfy  as  to  most  of  these  words.  The  most  likely  words 
are  those  which  can  be  connected  with  real  Old  Irish  words, 
such  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  Glossary  to  Windisch's  Old 
Irish  Texts.  Thus  bran  probably  meant  *  refuse,'  and  is 
connected  with  0,  Irish  br/n,  stinking,  foul.  £rai,  originally 
a  cloak,  pinafore^  agrees  with  O.  Ir.  brai,  a  ck)ak.  Clock ; 
O.  Irish  chc,  a  bell.  Cub\  O.  Ir.  cuib,  a  dog.  Culdte  is 
certainly  Celtic ;  from  O.  Ir.  die  D/,  servant  or  associate  of 
God,  where  De  is  the  gen.  of  Dia,  God.  Fun  ;  O.  \T,/onn,  a 
tune,  a  song.  Lag ;  O.  Ir.  lac,  lag,  weak,  feeble.  Brill  (if 
Celtic)  is  Cornish ;  cf.  W.  brilh,  spotted. 

{  412.  I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  words,  which,  though 
found  in  A.S.,  are  nevertheless  probably  of  Celtic  origin. 
Such  words  are  but  few.  Amongst  them  are:  bannock,  a 
kind  of  cake,  A.  S.  bannuc^ ;  cf.  Gael,  honnach,  a  bannock* 
Brock,  a  badger,  A.  S.  broc ;  certainly  Celtic ;  Irish,  Gaelic 
and  Manx  broc,  Welsh  and  Breton  broch^.  {Carl,  A.  S.  creel, 
and  clout,  A.  S.  clUt,  are  certainly  not  Celtic.)  Combe, 
a  hollow  in  a  hill-side,  A.  S.  cumb,  Welsh  cuum.  Perhaps 
cradle,  A.  S.  cradol,  is  also  Celtic ;  cf.  Irish  craidhal,  Gael 

^  Dr.  Mnimy  quotes  '  Bucclhim  seniiplinam^  healiiie  bannuc'  as  a 
gloss  given  in  Haupt's  Zeitschrift.  ix.  463, 
'  C<^ate  with  Gk.  ^pitos,  gray. 
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creathall,  a  cradle ;  in  fact,  a  more  primitive  form,  without 
the  suffix,  is  seen  in  W.  cryd,  a  shaking,  also  a  cradle,  O.  Irish 
crtiht  a  shaking ;  cf.  Gk.  Kpab-u<ufy  to  quiver ;  so  thai  a  cradle 
is  named  from  being  rocked.  Crock,  A.  S.  croc,  also  crocca ; 
GaeL  crcg^  W.  crockan^  Ir.  crt^an,  O.  Ir.  ^iMow.  2%mi,  dknr 
A.S.  lA^,  a  hill;  O.  Irish  d^ht,  a  fort  (bttilt  on  a  hm);  the 
cognate  original  E.  word  is  Uht,  an  enclosure,  town.  Dm, 
i.  e.  brown,  A.  S.  dufin ;  O.  Ir.  donn,  brown  (whence  Don  as 
a  Celtic  river- name).  Sloui^h,  A.  S.  slSh  (stem  siSg-) ;  per- 
haps Celtic ;  see  Etym.  Dictionary.  Maitock,  A.  S.  mathic, 
may  also  be  Celtic,  as  we  also  have  W.  maiog  and  GaeL 
mad4^\  but  these  words  look  very  like  loan-words  fiom 
English.  Hence  the  £.  words  found  in  A.  but  of  Cekic 
origin,  are  perhaps  these,  viz.  Icumock,  droci,  combe,  cradk, 
crock,  down  (hill),  dun,  slough.  I  doubt  if  the  list  can  be 
much  increased. 

The  net  result  is,  that  the  Old  Celiic  clement  in  Plnglish 
is  very  small,  and  further  research  tends  rather  to  diminish 
than  increase  it  The  greater  part  of  the  Celtic  wofds  in 
English  consists  of  comparatively  late  borrowings ;  and  the 
whole  sum  of  them  is  by  no  means  large.  A  wiM  com- 
parison  of  English  words  with  modem  Celtic  forms,  such  as 
is  so  coirin^onlv  seen  in  many  dictionaries,  savours  more  of 
ignorance  than  of  prudence. 
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CHAPTER  XXm, 


The  Scandinavian  or  Scakdian  Elemkht. 

i  418.  It  has  long  been  understood  that  many  words  found 

their  way  into  literary  English,  and  still  more  into  several 
of  our  provincial  dialects,  from  the  lancruage  spoken  by  the 
Northmen  of  Scandinavia,  at  the  lone  of  their  numerous 
iocursions  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Moreover,  there 
were  actually  Danish  sovereigns  upon  the  English  throne 
from  A.i>.  10 1 6  till  1 04 1.  The  period  when  this  influence 
was  greatest  may  be  roughly  dated  between  850  and  1050, 
or  more  exactly,  between  950  and  1050.  But  it  is  a  veiy 
remarkable  fact  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  words  thus  intro- 
duced made  their  way  into  hUi  aiy  Y.w^iAv  at  a  very  slow 
rale,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  examples  of  their  use 
before  about  the  year  1200'.  Nevertheless  we  may  rest 
assured,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts,  that  words ' 
of  this  class  properly  belong  to  the  period  before,  rather  than 
cjkr^  the  Norman  conquest 

{  414.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Northmen  was  a  kind 
of  Old  Danish,  but  has  frequently  been  called  Old  Norse. 
As  Norse  properly  means  Norwegian,  this  is  not  a  good 
name  for  it,  being  too  limited.  The  same  objceiion  really 
applies,  at  the  present  day,  to  Old  Danish  alao  ^   It  is  better 

*  One  of  the  ver)'  earliest  examples  is  the  word  uz//,  borrowed  irom 
the  Old  Scaiidinavian  verb  kaU-a.  It  is  Englished  as  tiaUian  in  the 
poem  on  the  Battle  of  MeMoa,  which  it  dftted,  in  the  A.S.  Chronicle, 
in  the  yeir  993.  The  poesi  was  compoted  joit  after  the  battle. 

*  Yet  the  old  title  'IXinik  tonga,*  or  Daaiah  tongnc^  was  onoe  naed  as 
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to  enlarge  the  title  by  calling  it  Old  Scandinavian,  and  it  is 
usual  to  drop  the  adjective  '  Old/  because  it  is  understood 
that  the  borrowings  from  Scandinavian  nearly  all  took  place, 
as  far  as  we  can  tell,  at  an  early  period.  The  only  objection 
to  the  title  '  Scandinavian '  is  its  length ;  on  which  account  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  shorten  it  to  '  Scaudiaii,  which  is 
equally  explicit'. 

§  416.  Owing  to  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  by  the  North- 
men in  874-934,  the  Old  Scandian  has  been  fairly  well  pre^ 
served  in  Iceland  to  the  present  day ;  in  fact,  the  language 
has  suffered  so  little  alteration,  owing  to  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  the  language  and  the  early  codification  of  the 
Icelandic  law,  thai  Scaiuhan  is  almost  synonymous  with  Ice- 
landic ;  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  Icelandic  that  we  can  Ix  st 
discover  the  true  forms  of  Scandian  words.  Indeed,  if 
we  go  80  far  as  to  say  that  certain  English  words  are  directly 
borrowed  or  derived  from  Icelandic,  we  usually  express  the 
fact,  for  philological  purposes,  with  quite  sufficient  exactness, 
and  no  harm  is  done.  I  have  already  shewn  that,  owing  to 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  Old  Norihuiii])rian  and  Old  ■Mercian 
dialects,  we  arc  coiisUiiitly  oblio:ed,  in  practice,  to  speak  of 
English  words  as  being  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  L  e.  from 
the  diidect  of  Wessez ;  whereas  we  know,  at  the  same  dme, 
that  the  word  is  far  more  likely  to  have  belonged  to  Okl 
Mercian,  or  even  to  the  Old  Anglian  of  Northumbria  {§  31). 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to 
speak  of  words  as  being  derived  from  Icelandic;  and.  in  the 
absence  of  better  materials,  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  See 
p.  76.   It  should  particularly  be  remarked  that  the  Anglians 

a  wide  and  general  term  for  Scandinavian  ;  sec  Danskr  in  the  Icelandic 
DicUonaiy.  At  a  later  period,  the  term  employed  was  dVarri^na  or 
Nofse. 

^  The  name '  Sctndbtvia  *  ocean  in  Vliaf*  Natona  History,  bk.  It. 

C«  2  3,  where  it  is  vaguely  used  of  an  island  of  nncertain  siz«.  But  in 
c.  16,  he  speaks  of  the  island  of  '  Scmdla.'  which  probably  means  pit- 
ciadj  the  tame  coootry.  See  JLewia  and  Short's  Latin  Dicdooarj. 
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were  themselves  Scandians,  as  thev  came  from  the  district  of 
Angein  *,  which  lies  between  the  towns  of  Flensborg  and 
Sleswig,  in  the  south  of  Jutland.  The  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  Angles  and  of  the  invading  Northmen 
must  have  been  but  slight,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
could  well  understand  one  another.  There  is  not  much 
exaggeration  in  the  statement  In  the  Saga  of  Gunnlaugr 
Ormslunga,  cap.  7,  that  there  was  ai  ihat  lime  (the  eleventh 
century)  '  the  same  tongue  in  Enjrland  as  in  Norway  ami 
Denmark.'  An  earlier  and  more  important  statement  is  that 
of  the  author  of  the  first  grammatical  treatise  prefixed  to 
Snorra  Edda,  from  about  1 150 : — *  Englishmen  write  English 
with  Latin  letters  such  as  represent  the  sound  correctly. . .  • 
Following  their  example,  since  we  are  of  one  language, 
although  the  one  may  have  changed  greatly,  or  each  of  them 
to  some  extent  ...  I  liave  framed  an  alphabet  for  us  Ice- 
landers/&c.  :  Sn.  Edd.  ii.  12.  ;  Dahlerupand  F.  J6nsson.  Den 
forsie  o;^  anden  gramm.  Afliandling  i  Snorres  Edda,  Kjoben- 
bavn,  1886,  p.  20.  Hence  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  whether  a  given  word  of  Scandian  origin 
was  introduced  by  the  Northmen  or  by  the  Angles  before  them. 
We  may,  however,  usually  attribute  to  the  Northmen  such 
provincial  words  (not  found  in  A.  S.)  as  occur  in  the  modem 
Northumbrian  and  Anglian  dialects,  i.e.  the  dialects  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  North  of  England,  Lnicoinshire, 
Norfolk,  SutToIk,  and  even  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
couruics  lying  still  further  to  the  west I  also  take  occasion 
to  make  here  an  important  remark,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  hitherto  elsewhere,  viz.  that  our  own  Scando* 
English  words  somedmes  present  forms  mort  archaic  than 

*  *Tf  you  look  at  a  map  of  Denmark  or  of  Northern  ( '.«'rnu-iny,  y.ni 
will  ste  on  the  Baltic  Sea  a  little  land  called  Angun^  i  lecnian,  ( /,/ 
Eng.  Hist,,  p.  1.  I  luive  looked  in  tevcnl  SMpt,  without  finding  any 
tnch  nunc.  Only  the  bert  Atlatet  recogoiw  it. 

*  Scandiui  words  may  alto  be  traced  in  many  pUca  lying  (Hi  the 
oo«M;  and  even  np  the  Severn  nod  other  huge  riven. 
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are  to  be  found  in  Icelandic.  Thus  the  word  brink  presents 
the  conibiiKiiion  which  has  been  assimilated  in  kcLiuJit 
intcj  XX,  the  Icel.  form  being  brekka.  Swedish  and  Danish  have 
brinks  like  EngUsh.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result. 

§  410«  As  I  have  considered,  in  Chapter  V,  the  English 
long  vowels,  as  compared  with  Anglo-Saxon,  I  shall  now 
likewise  consider  the  same  (in  words  of  Scandian  origin), 
as  compftred  with  Icelandic. 

The  Icel.  a  (long  a).  The  modem  Icel.  d  is  pronounced 
like  (TtV  in  nw,  bui  ihe  original  pronunciauon  must  have  l>ecn 
the  same  as  that  of  the  A.  S.  long  which  had  the  sound  of 
m  in  baa.  See  Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  p.  i.  Consequently,  it 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  S.  ^,  and  passed  into  the  M.  £. 
long  0  (pronounced  as  mi  in  hroad)^  and  finally  into  the 
modem  £.  long  0,  as  in  Ucm,  hmt.  By  referring  to  the 
taUes  in  \  80,  we  see  that  the  Icel.  6  commonly  corresponds 
tu  the  A  S.     or  6,  Sued,  d.,  Dan.  aa^  Ijolh.  c',  Tcut.  f% 

Examples-  E.  both^  Icel.  bd-dir\  from  *bii.  both,  and 
/«r,  they ;  cf.  A.  S.  ba^  M.  E.  bo,  with  the  same  sense.  E. 
bore,  sb.,  a  tidal  surge  in  a  river,  Icel.  bar-a,  a  billow  caus<?d 
by  wind ;  cf.  Swed.  dial.*  bdr^  a  mound.  £.  /ro^  Icel  /rd, 
from ;  hence  the  ^Ay/r^-tvard^  \,  e.  from-ward,  perverse,  £. 
loWt  adj.»  Icel*  Idg-r^  where  the  -r  is  a  characteristic  suflix  of 
the  nom.  case,  tike  the  (equivalent  and  older)  -s  so  common 
in  Gothic.  E.  oa/ (j^ni  for  *oal/\  the  /  boinjj  (irojiped  1.1 
hai/ and  calf\  Icel.  dlf-r,  an  elf;  Chaucer  uses  dv-ish  wiui 
the  sense  of '  simple,'  C.  T.  Group  B,  1893;  just  as  the  Icel 
alfo-ki^r,  i.  e.  elf-hke,  means  '  silly.' 

Similarly  the  Icel.  Wur^  livid,  dark  blue,  became  M.£.  bh, 
livid;  but  is  only  preserved  in  the  dialectal  variant  seen  in 
Lowl.  Sc.  hkn ;  whence  hlat^ry,  a  bilberry.  So  also  Icel. 
bra  (cognate  with  E.  broiv)  unlv  appears  in  the  Lowl.  Sc. 

>  Swediih  dialectal  words  aiie  Ukoi  ^in  Rietz't  Svenkit  Diskct- 

Lexicon. 
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braty  the  brow  of  a  hill,  M.  £.  bro.  (The  latter  word  is  not 
Celtic,  ft8  is  wrongly  said  in  my  Dictionary.) 

{ 417.  The  Xoeiandio  4  (long  e)«  This  vowel  com- 
rnonlj  answers  to  Swed*  Dan.  a.  In  modem  Icelandic,  a 
parasitic  J^«otmd  is  heard  before  the  vowel,  so  that  it  sounds 
like  the  K.  word^ra;  but  the  original  vowel  was  free  from 
this,  and  sounded  like  the  A.  S.  /,  or  like  cc  in  the  German 
See.  It  therefore  becomes  ee  in  mod.  E.,  just  as  the  A.  S.  / 
does.  I  only  know  of  two  examples^  viz.  £.  kmd^  Dan. 
kmrnl'ty  from  Dan.  huB^  Icel.  kni^  knee;  and  £.  iier,  as  a 
nautical  term»  from  Icel.  ^  lee  (as  in  £.  use),  orig.  *  shelter  * ; 
cf.  Dan.  hx^  Swed.  Af,  lee,  A.  S.  hUmv^  a  covering,  protection, 
shelter.  The  A.  S.  word  is  preserved  in  the  prov.  E.  /w, 
shelter. 

§  418.  The  Icelandio  i  (long  i).  The  mod.  Icel.  / 
still  preserves  the  old  sound,  viz.  that  of  the  A.  S.  or  ee  in 
bat.  It  is  also  preserved  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  whereas  in 
modem  Dutch  and  German  the  vowel  has  become  a  diph- 
thong, having  the  same  sound  as  mod.  £.  long  i  in  hiU,  But 
in  E.  words  of  Scandian  origin  it  has  usually  shared  the  same 
fate  as  in  native  words  ;  as  might  be  expected.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  interesting  excepuons,  so  that  the 
examples  fall  into  two  separate  sets  accordingly. 

(a)  £.  Uech^  as  a  nautical  term,  meanmg  the  border  or 
edge  of  a  sail ;  Icel.  Hk,  also  iik-sima,  a  leech-line ;  Swed. 

a  bolt-rope;  sUttnde  Hken^  the  (standing)  leeches.  £• 
sleeky  adj.,  M.E.  slik)  Icel.  sHk-r,  sleek,  smooth.  The  E. 
slick  is  the  same  word,  witli  a  sliortened  vowel.  E.  shriek^ 
M.  E.  schrich  cn ;  another  form  of  which  is  screech,  iVI,  E. 
uruh-en'y  Icel.  skrikja^  to  titter  with  suppressed  laughter; 
Swed.  tkrika^  to  shriek.  The  Icel.  skrakja,  to  shriek,  comes 
nearer  in  sense ;  but  we  do  not  find  an  M.  £.  form  *scrteek- 
m ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare  uses  uritch^  though 
his  editors  often  turn  it  into  screech. 

{b)  L.  grinUy  a  smudge,  esp.  ou  the  face  (cf.  '  be-grimed 
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with  soot  *) ;  Icel.  grim-a^  a  disguise,  mask ;  Swed.  dial. 
grim-a,  a  smut  on  the  face ;  Dan.  grim^  grime.  E.  liken ; 
Swed.  liknot  orig.  to  be  like,  resemble.  £.  ri/e;  IceL  r^r, 
O.  Swed.  ri/y  abundant.  £.  rive ;  IceL  rif-at  Swed.  r^ftho^ 
Dan.  rifhiy  to  tear.  E.  x/7;><f ;  Icel.  sn(p-^,  as  in  mfrism^^ 
a  moor-snipe.  K.  ^///Vv,  a  ihin  slice ;  Icel.  skif-a,  Dan.  skive^ 
Swed.  skifva,  E.  shrike,  the  butcher-l)iril,  Icel.  sc'>l-skrik-ja^ 
a  shrike,  lit.  '  sun-shrieker.'  E.  //*/^^,  a  dog,  a  low  fellow  ; 
Icel.  /life,  Swed.  iik,  a  bitch.  The  difficult  E.  gibejiie^  seems 
to  answer  to  Swed.  dial,  gi^  (Icel.  geip-a^  to  talk  nonsense ; 
cf.  Swed.  mun-gipa^  the  comer  of  the  mouth ;  Norweg.^eijMi, 
to  grin,  make  grimaces. 

§  419.  The  Icelandic  6  (long  o).  Pronounced  as  A.  S. 
6,  or  the  German  o  in  so.  It  would  therefore  regularly  be- 
come the  mod.  £.  oo  in  boot.  It  appears  as  long  o  in  Swedish 
and  Danish, 

fixamplea.  (a)  £•  bloom,  s. ;  Icel.  ^/^m,  hi^m-i^  a  bloom,  a 
flower.  £.  boon ;  Icel  ^ii,  E.  totm^  the  name  of  a  water*bird, 
more  correctly  called  loom  in  Shetland ;  IceL  Swed.  and 
Dan.  km,  a  loon.  E.  root ;  Icel.  rSt,  Swed.  r^/.  E.  scoop ; 
Swed.  skop-a,    K.  /ww,  empty ;  Icel.  /<>V/<-r ;  Swed,  and  Dan. 

(h)  Thf  long    is  preserved  in  E.  bcw-Une,  Icel.  bSg-lina 
Swed.  boglina^  but  is  altered  in  the  simple  word  bow  (of  a 
ship);  see  below. 

(r)  The  long  ^  also  becomes  ou  (as  in  ^tfur)  in  English, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  a  following  guttural.  E.  bow  (of  a 
ship);  Icel.  b6ii-r,  Swed.  bog^  tlie  shoulder  of  an  aimnal,  the 
bow  or  '  shoulder  '  of  a  ship  ;  the  cognate  A.  S.  word  is 
an  arm,  also  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  has  become  the 
mod.  £.  bought  with  precisely  the  same  sound,  though  spelt 
differently.  £.  plough^  A.  S.  pl6h^  very  rare  and  only  a  bor* 
rowed  word  from  Scandian ;  Icel.  pl6g»ry  Swed.  plog ;  but  it 

•  '  The  fllri^'cH  O  N.  b^gitna  occurs  only  in  .  .  .  a  rimed  i^lossan  com- 
posed probably  in  Orkney,  and  fioll  of  foreign  termi ' ;  Murray's  Diet. 
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is  remarkable  that  the  Scandian  word  was  also  borrowed,  and 
the  origin  of  this  word,  so  widely  spread  not  only  in  the 
Teutonic  but  alsa  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  is  still  undis> 
covered.  The  true  A.  S.  word  was  ndh^  whence  pfov. 
Southern  £•  0O0/^  £.  slcuchy  orig.  a  sb.  meaning^ '  a  slouch- 
ing fellow';  Icel.  slSk-r^  with  the  same  sense,  cf.  Swed. 
siuk-d.  to  droop. 

§  420.  The  Icelandic  li  (long  u).  Also  long  u  in 
Swedish  and  Danish,  and  still  preserving  the  old  sound.  It 
answers  to  A.  S.  i^,  and  should  therefore  pass  into  mod.  £* 
iHv,  as  It  usually  does.  But  in  a  few  words,  which  I  give 
first,  the  old  sound  is  retained. 

(fl)  E.  booth ;  Icel.  had.  E.  cruse ;  Icel.  kriis,  E.  dro(yp ; 
\Q€i.  drup-a.  'E.  ^i^ruesome^  j^rrwsom€,  hoinhle  ;  cf.  Dan.  i^ru, 
horror.    Related  words  are  E.  Friesic  grU-s-en,  to  siiudder ; 

G.  grau-eUy  to  shudder,  grau-^am,  horrible  ;  the  last  of  these 
is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  K  word.  Hexham's  Old 
Du.  Diet,  also  gives  ^groumam,  horrible,  abhominable,  or 
detestable.'  £.  hooi\  O.  Swed.  hul-^t  («/  eri)^  to  hoot  (one 
out);  Swed.  ^«//  begone!  E. interj. ;  Icel.  the 
same.  In  the  words  hus-band,  hus-tini^^s,  both  tlciivalivcs 
from  Icel.  litis,  a  house,  the  ;/  has  been  sliorlened  by  the 
accentual  stress,  and  then  *  unrounded.'    See  Chap.  XXV. 

(b)  £.  boutt'df  adj.,  ready  to  go  (with  excrescent  d) ;  Icel. 
Mmff  prepared,  pp.  of  bd'O,  £.  cow,  v. ;  Icel.  k^g-a,  to 
tyrannise  over,  Dan.  itt^,  to  coerce.  £.  cmer ;  Icel.  ii^r-a, 
Dan.  kur-f,  to  lie  quiet,  doze :  Swed.  kur^a,  to  doze,  roost 
(as  birds).  E.  doim  (i),  sofi  pUunage  ;  Icel.  dufni,  Swed.  </u'i. 
Dan.  dun  or  di/i/ti.  E.  rr^us^  (i),  to  stir  up,  orig.  intransitive,  lo 
rush  (out  of  covert) ;  Swed.  rus-a,  Dan.  rus-g,  to  rush.  E. 
rouse  (a),  a  dnnking-bout(Shakespeare) ;  Swed.  rtts,  Dan.  rmts, 
drunkenness.  Hence  perhaps  £.  row  (3),  a  disturbance,  up- 

'  *  S£7v/,  SuU,  pronounced  zuU  \glossic  zcol  or  zuel],  sb.  a  plow  (the 
only  nnme)  * — refcrmg  to  West  I>evoa ;  Kephoted  OlosMries,  E.  D.  S., 

H.  6.  74. 
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roar ;  by  dropping  the  final  j,  as  in  shay  for  chaise^  pea  for  pe€ut^ 
&c.  E.  scout  {^2\  to  ridicule  (an  idea);  Icel.  shU-a^  a  taunt, 
skiU'^rii,  reproaches,  lit  'scout-words.'  £•  sccwi;  Dan. 
jitt/-^,  to  scowl,  cast  down  the  eyes.  £.  smmf ;  Swed.  nmfa, 
Dan.  smtd^  (foe  *snut'e),  £.  Friesic  smti-a,  smtf;  ct  G. 
Schnauzi.  E.  j/<7«/  (put  for  *  sprout,  like  jr/^tf/t  for  *spreak) ; 
Swed.  spui-a^  occasional  form  of  sprut-a,  to  stiuirt,  spout ; 
Dan.  sprud-e  (for  ^sprut-e),  to  spout.  E.  sprout,  really  the 
same  word ;  K  Friesic  sprut-en^  to  sprout.  The  Icel.  spretia 
means  both  to  spout  or  spirt,  and  to  sprout ;  cf.  G.  spriiMm, 
spnessm^  both  from  the  same  root.  £.  cui'law;  IceU  ^- 
lag'i\  the  same. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  verb  to  doze,  which  should  rather 
have  become  *douze\  Swed.  dial,  dus-a,  to  doze,  slumber, 
Norweg.  dusa^  to  repose ;  Icel.  ditra  (for  *diisa\  to  nap,  doze. 

Mutation. 

§  4ai.  The  i-mutation  of  A.  S.  vowels  has  already  been 
eitpUuned  in  {  181 ;  the  results  being  that  the  original  voweb 
in  the  row  marked  (A)  below  were  changed  to  the  secondarj 

or  muuied  vowels  in  the  row  marked  (B),  whenever  the 
letter  7  occurred  in  the  followiug  syllable  in  the  original  form 
of  the  derived  word. 

(A)  aoii;i  di&;M9eo;te»6o* 

(B)  e  y  y ;  fl&  6  ^;  ie  (y) ;  ie  (i). 

The  /-mutations  in  Icelandic  are  very  similar  to  these,  and 
may  be  thus  arranged.   Cf.  Sweet,  Icel.  Primer^  p.  4. 

(A)  a(o)  o  u(o);A  6  il;  e(ja  Jo) ;  au;  jii  (jd), 

(B)  e    o  y ;   88  od  ^  $      i ;       ey ;  y. 

The  Icel.  a  is  always  long,  and  its  sound  agreed  with  that 
of  the  A«  S.  The  Icel.  a;,  though  of  different  origin,  is 
frequently  written  a.  In  the  modem  language,  both  m  and 
€e  are  sounded  alike,  with  the  diphthongal  sound  of  K  f  in 

hiU. 
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I  shall  now  continue  the  history  of  the  long  vowel^  and 
of  the  diphthongSi 

§  482.  The  loelandie  f  (long  y).  This  was  sounded 
like  A.  S.^,  or  G.  U  in  grUn^  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Swed. 
and  Dan.  long^.  The  Swed.  and  Dan.  long  still  keeps  its 
old  sound,  but  the  Icel.y  is  now  1  (E.  ee  in  beet).  Like  the 
M.  E._y,  this  sound  was  completely  confused  (in  English)  with 
long  i  (A.  S.  /),  and  consequently  becomes  the  mod.  E.  i  in 
Hk,  As  seen  above,  it  properly  arises  from  an  r-mutation  of 
long  4^  or  of  jH  or  j6. 

SzamplM.  E./if  /  Icel.  j^,  Swed.  and  THxufyt  £. 
mire,  Icel.  »yfrr,  modem  m^ri,  a  bog ;  Swed.  iwyr-a,  Dan. 
myr-e^  myr,  E.  shy^  adj. ;  Dan.  sky^  shy  ;  cf.  Swed.  and 
Nonveg.  skygg,  E.  Friesic  sMt  (G.  scheu)  ;  the  ])rimitive 
diphthong  occurs  in  A.  S.  sc/oA,  timid,  where  A.  S.  eo  =  Icel. 
j^,  E.  sfy;  Icel.  sAjjl,  Swed.  and  Dan.  sfy,  a  cloud;  the 
primitive  diphthong  occurs  in  the  O.  Saxon  fonn  sktc,  sky ; 
cf.  also  A.  S.  sc4-a^  shade.  E.  smU,  v.,  to  wipe  the  nose ; 
Icel.  sn^i^f  Swed.  snyf^,  Dan.  snyd^e  (for  sfty/-e),  to  wipe  the 
snout ;  derived  by  mutation  from  Swed.  snu/,  snout.  Thus 
snyi-a  =  *sniit-ja, 

§  423.  The  Icelandio  long  ee.  This  was  originally 
sounded  like  A.  S.  or  E.  ^  in  ihert^.  Consequently,  it 
passed  regularly  into  later  £«  or  The  old  sound  is 
preserved  in  Swed.  Hy  Dan. « ,  which  are  corresponding  letters. 
We  may  divide  the  examples  into  those  which  contain  R  ea ; 
those  which  contain  E.  ce ;  and  those  which  give  the  sound 
of  E.  /  in  //A,  which  is  the  sound  of  mod.  Icel.  i£. 

Examples,  (a)  E.  scream,  M.  E.  screm-en  ;  Icel.  skrcem-a, 
Swed.  skrUM'^,  Dan.  skramm-e,  to  scare,  terrify ;  here  the  £. 
word  has  preserved  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  viz. '  to 
cry  aloud/  the  sense  'to  scare'  being  secondary.   E.  uai\ 

*  The  Icel.  rr  and  a  arc  now  confused.  The  Icel.  a  (i-mctation  of  S) 
was  different  in  onp^in,  and  equivalent  to  Swc<r  and  Dan.  o\  in  Eog* 
land  it  was  idcntihcd  with  ^  ^i-mataUoQ  oid),  suid  passed  into  £. 
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Icel.  Si£.i-i,  Swcd.  siit-e<  .  .  l\  sdl-um  fi.  e.  derived  by  vowel- 
change  from  a  l)ase  ^  parallel  to  thai  ul  sdl-uin J,  pi.  L  pi.  of 
siija,  to  sit.  E.  squeak ;  Swed.  spf^-a,  to  croak.  £.  squtai ; 
Swed.  sqv&l-a,  to  squeal. 

(b)  £.  smer^  M.£.  sner-en,  to  deride;  Dan.  sncmr-e^  to 
grin  like  a  dog,  snarl.  Here  also  we  may  place  £,  utwUf, 
adj. ;  loel.  umilig'r^  seemly,  fiom  sam^^r,  becoming,  fit  But 
in  this  case  the  a  was  originally  ee ;  cf.  Icel.  honour, 
s^mdy  to  bcscein,  become ;  Dan.  sommeltg,  seemly,  from 
somme,  to  beseem. 

{f  )  E.  cider-duck^  a  late  word,  pronounced  with  as  i  in 
bite^  though  some  pronounce  it  as  te  in  btct\  Icel.  udr,  an 
eider-duck.  lL,/ry  (2),  the  spawn  of  fishes,  M.£.yri';  IceL 
frmt/rfdi  spawn,  fry,  Swed.  and  Dan.>?iff,  Goth. /raiw.  [In 
this  case  the  word  seems  to  have  been  derived  throogh  the 
French,  as  we  find  the  Anglo-French  forms  /rie./ry,  in  the 
I.iber  Albus,  pp.  507,  508.I  E.  sly,  M.  1'^  sly,  shy ;  Icel. 
simg-r;  Swed.  and  Dan.  slug.  Here,  howwer,  the  vo^el  is 
oe,  and  it  is  connected  with  sl6g-y  stem  of  pi.  pi.  of  sld,  to 
strike;  the  orig.  sense  was,  accordingly,  dexterous  with  the 
hammer,  cunning  at  a  craft,  which  is  the  M.iv.  sense. 
Hence  also  E.  sie^hi^  Icel.  sleeg^,  slyness,  conning,  dex- 
terity. 

(d)'E*  wail)  Icel.  val^a  (^.^wal^a),  fiom  the  base  mfA 

seen  in  Viil-a,  loi-Oy  to  wail;  the  suffix  -la  is  frequentative, 
and  die  ultimate  base  is  va,  woe.  The  E.  vowel  is  alTected 
by  the  alhed  interjection,  viz.  Icel.  vei(  =  *w€t),  wo  !  Curioui>iy 
enough,  the  A  S.  interj.  wd,  Id,  wd,  lit.  *  woel  iol  woe!'  often 
appears  in  M.£.  as  wei-ia-wet]  by  substitution  of  O.  IceL  mei 
for  A.  S.  wd.  Hence  the  immeanmg  later  £.  Uftli-aufay,  and 
even  well^aday  I 

§  424.  The  loehmdio  ati.  The  old  sound  was  that  of 
au  in  G.  haus,  E.  oiv  in  cm:.  The  modern  Icel.  sound  is  quite 
un-Enirlish,  being  like  G.  o  followed  by  short  /',  or  the  cui  in 

*  from  the  same  base  is  IceL  tdi,  a  sitting  ia  amba^  aa  ambnih. 
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French  fauteuil.  The  proper  corresponding  Swed.  and 
Danish  letter  is  d".  The  old  au  seems  to  have  been  apf^re- 
hended  by  the  English  as  approaching  ihe  sound  of  their  own 
long  as  appears  from  two  words  of  known  antiquity,  viz. 
kest^  adj.,  and  stoop,  a  beaker.  In  other  instances  it  was 
turned  into  a  ir. 

Kxamplea.  (d)  E.  loo^^  M.  £.  loos ;  Icel.  Umss,  Swed.  and 
Dan.  Us ;  the  long  o  appears  in  O.  Sax.  I6s^  Du.  hs,  £.  simtp, 
sUtop^  a  beaker,  M.  E.  stoop,  slop]  Icel.  siaup,2i  beaker ;  Swed. 
siopj  a  liquid  measure  containing  three  pints, 

(b)  E.  jluskr ;  Icel.  flaustr^  sb.,  liurry,  flaustra,  v.,  to  be 
flustered.  £.  trust\  Icei.  traust,  Swed.  and  Dan.  ir^sU  An 
excepdon  is  seen  in  gawk-y^  from  M.£.  gw^t  a  cuckoo, 
a  sunpleton,  from  Icel.  gauk*r^  cuckoo. 

{  425.  The  Zeelaadio  ei.  This  important  diphthong  is 
very  characteristic  of  Scando-English  words.  The  sound  is 
that  of  Icel.  and  A.  S.  c  followed  by  that  of  Icel.  and  A.  S. 
but  there  was  no  such  sound  in  the  oldest  A.  S.  It  appears, 
however,  in  native  Early  English,  wherein  it  arose  fruin  the 
weakening  of  g  in  such  words  as  A.S.  %U€gy  a  way ;  E.E.  wti* 
The  sounds  of  d  and  ai  were  confused ;  hence  also  the 
spelling  uwi,  icmz^,  and  mod.  £.  insy.  The  Icel  H  commonly 
appears  as  ai  or  ay  in  mod.  (as  in  hail,  nay) ;  as  ta 
(in  sUaK) ;  or  as  /i'  and  ty  (in  Iheir,  they) ;  but  the  £.  sound 
is  usually  the  same  in  each  case.  See  further  below.  It 
answers  to  Swed.  long  Dan.  long  formerly  ee ;  also  to 
A.  S.  rf,  Goth,  ai. 

Examples,  {a)  E.  aye\  Icel.  eiy  ever.  £.  bait,  v.;  Icel. 
beiia,  causal  of  Ifita,  to  bite.  £.  dai^ry,  from  M.  £.  dty-e,  a 
dairymaid ;  Icel.  de^^ja,  a  maid,  orig.  '  kneader  of  bread ' ; 
from  di^^  dough.  £.  kail  /  as  an  exclamation ;  Icel.  heiO, 
the  same  word,  as  used  in  greetings.  (£.  hale  is  merely 
O.  Northumbrian.)  K.  nay]  Icel.  mi,  E.  raid  (Northern); 
Icel.  reid,  a  raid,  riding,  also  a  road;  doublet  of  E.  road^ 
A.  b.  rdd,   £.  raise ;  Icel.  nisa,  causal  of  rtsa^  to  rise.  £. 
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rein-deer^  where  the  first  element  is  Icel.  hreinn,  O.  Swed. 
ren,  a  reindeer;  a  word  ot  Lapp  ori^^in.  E.  st<:ak\  Icel. 
steik,  a  piece  of  meat  stuck  on  a  «Jpit  or  pesr.  and  roasted 
before  the  fire.  E,  jitv7/>/ ;  Icel.  siutnn,  Swed*  a  boy, 
lad,  servant ;  borrowed  whilst  the  Icel.  v  was  stiU  w.  £.  JTf'f7T  : 
loel.  svtig'ja^  to  bend  aside;  a  causal  verb  from  an  older 
verb  ivi^-tf ,  to  bend,  stUl  preserved  In  Swedish  dialects.  E. 
ihiir  \  Icel.  peirra^  of  them.  E.  th^ ;  Icel.  A^^f  nom.  pL, 
they.   £.  MnuiVif;  Icel.^^*/. 

(^)  E.  zr^ii/t,  M.  E.  ivaiky  wn'k  \  Icel.  m'-^-r  (  =  *7*  f//  r). 
Swed.  vtk^  weak,  pliant  <  li  veik^  pt.  t.  of  -  fk-Ja,  10  turn  abide. 
Jl.  qwasy,  feeling  nausea;  Norweg.  Xz-v/j (=*^yi'j), sickne« 
after  a  debauch,  Icel.  ktms^,  or  idra-kveh-a,  cohc. 

(r)  £.  groin,  the  same  word  as  prov.  £.  grain^  a  branch, 
hence,  the  fork  of  the  body ;  Icel.  grtmf  a  branch,  arm. 

{  496.  Tbe  leelandie  ey.  This  is  the  f^mutation  of  am ; 
formerly  pronounced  as  Icel.  and  A.  S.  followed  by  Icel. 
and  A.  S.  but  now  pronounced  simply  the  same  as 
Icel.  n\ 

Examples,  {a)  It  occurs  in  the  modern  Icel.  geysir,  lit 
*  gusher'  <     B  gaus,  pi.  t.  of  gjSs-a,  to  gush. 

{b)  It  answers  to  M.  £.  in  dey-en,  E.  die  (Lowl.  Sc.  det), 
now  pronounced  with  jir  =  <  in  biie',  Icel.  d^ju^  to  die. 

(c)  It  is  confused  with  E.  long  e.  E.  Mietp,  to  soak  in  a 
liquid  ;  Icel.  steyp^,  to  make  to  stoop,  pour  out  liquids,  cast 
metals ;  Swed.  sidp-a,  to  cast  metals,  steep  com.  The  Icel. 
steyp-a  is  the  causal  o{  slup-a  (pt.  t.  *staup),  to  stoop. 

{d)  As  the  E.  Irust  answers  to  Icel.  irausi  (§  424).  so  the 
£.  tryst  is  used  as  a  mutated  form  of  trust,  as  if  from  IceL 
ireysi^  (i.e.  *traust'ja\  to  make  trusty  or  strong  or  safe^ 
confirm ;  hence  the  M.  £.  sb.  fryti  or  /m/,  meaning  ori- 
ginally a  fixed  station  (a  term  in  bunting);  and  hence, a  sure 
meeting-place. 

$  427.  The  loelandio  jo.  jii.    These  both  answer  to 

A.  S.      Goth.      Teut.  eu.    1  lic      j/itti/,  shiel,  shidiH,  or 
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sh/alins',  a  temporary  hut,  answers  to  Icel.  skjSl,  a  shelter, 
cover ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  skjul.  The  E.  meek  answers  to  IceU 
mjUk-r^  soft,  meek.  But  it  is  difficalt  to  believe  that  these 
can  really  be  of  Scandian  origin;  they  are  probably  Anglian. 
The  £.  words  would  result  at  once  from  the  equivalent 
A.  S.  forms  *sc/oI,  *mioc,  but  they  are  unauthorised.  We 
find,  however,  the  form  meoc  in  tlie  OnnuUim. 

§  428.  Mutation.  Some  exami)les  of  vowel -mutation 
have  already  occurred.  The  following  also  deserve  notice. 
Some  of  them  involve  gradation  also.    See  §421. 

a>  • .  6.  £.  huk^  a  brook;  Icel.  bekk-r^  Swed.  biUk;  see 
G.  Bach  in  Kluge.  £.  drigs\  Swed.  drdgg,  E,ged,  a  pike 
(fish),  led gedd-a,  is  doubdess  a  derivative  of  gadd-r^  a  spike ; 
the  fish  is  called  pike  in  English  on  account  of  its  thin  shape. 
E.  kfg  ;  Icel.  haggi.  E.  hn,  M.  E.  kennen,  to  teach,  also  10 
know;  \ct\.kemm  {Goth,  kannjan).  iL^smeli  ]  Swed.  s//mJ/-a. 
£.  hinge,  M.  £.  Aenge ;  from  Icel.  heng-ja^  to  hang ;  cf.  £. 
hang.   See  §  192. 

o>  . .  y.  £.  drip,  M.  £.  dfypp^n ;  Dan.  dtyppH^  to  drip 
<  . .  I  Icel.  dr op-id y  pp.  of  drjUp^^  to  drop,  drip.  £.  fiUy^  Icel. 
fyl'ja  <  .  ./ol-t\  a  foal,  Goth. /irZ-tf.  E.///  ;  Icel.^^tf,  to 
remove,  used  reflexively  as  fiyt-ja-sk^  10  flit  <  .  .  ||  jlot-inn,  pp. 
of ftjoiay  to  float.  E.  ////,  Icel.  1ypt-a  (pronounced  as  ly/f-d)^ 
to  exalt  in  air  <  .  .  Icel.  A'//  (pron.  2ls/o//),  air,  Goth,  iu/Z-us. 
So  also  shir^j  skirt,  skiih'sh,  skiiiks.    See  §  193, 

ii>  • .  y.  £•  skim,  i.e.  to  take  off  scum,  answers  to  an 
Icel.  *sfym'Ja,  not  found ;  cf.  Swed.  skimm^a,  Dan.  skitmm-e, 
to  skim,  from  Swed.  and  Dan.  skumt  scum.  This  is  a  remark- 
able  instance  in  which  the  £.  form  is  more  archaic  than  the 
known  Scandian  forms  \    See  §  194. 

Other  mutations  have  already  been  exemplified  in  the 

*  Yet  we  have  Sued,  skymma,  to  darken,  from  skum,  obscure.  Prac- 
tic.illy,  these  are  equivalent  words;  for  E.  <itim,  s.,  means  a  '  covtrinj^,' 
and  Swed.  skum  means  '  cuvciing,'  i.  e.  obscuring.  All  from  the  root 
SKU,  to  cover. 
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words  suite,  §  422,  p.  461;  seat^  §  433  (a),  p.  462 ;  geysir^ 
Sieep^  trysf.  §  426,  p.  464. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  there  is  also  a  f^-mutation, 
changing  a  into  o ;  thus  ^-r^  a  day,  makes  ddg-um  in  the 
dative  plural.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  £.  bark  (of  a 
tree),  from  Icel  i^k^r  (stem  iark-u) ;  and  £.  hrindltd^  for- 
merly Winded^  as  in  Shakespeare  (Macb.  iv.  t.  i),  from  led. 
brmd-Sti! ,  brindled,  lit.  marked  as  with  n  brand  \  cf.  brufitl- 
um,  dat.  pi.  of  brand-r,  a  brand.  E.  ledge  answers  to  Icel. 
ioi:g,  the  ledge  or  rim  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  <  .  .  I  *lag 
(now  Id),  pt.  t.  of  liggja^  to  lie. 

§  428.  Gradation.  The  Icelandic  vowel-gradation  has 
already  been  given,  In  §  153.  Omitting  conjugation  i,  we 
have  (2)  shak^a^  to  shake,  pt.  t  sk6k  \  (3)  ber^,  to  bear,  har^ 
bar-um,  hor-itm  (where  h€ar  is  the  pt.  t.  s.  ist  person,  bar  urn  is 
the  pt.  t.  pi.  ist  person,  and  borinft  \>  the  p{'.);  {^)  grf-a,  to 
give,  gaf,  gdf'tim,  gtf-itm  ;  (5)  drekk-a,  to  drink,  drakk, 
drukk'um,  drukk-inn  ;  (6)  drtf-a^  to  drive,  dreif,  drif-um,  drif' 
inn\  (7)  kj6s-a,  to  choose,  kaas,  kus'ttm,  kos-inn.  More 
briefly:  shake,  a«  6;  bear,  e,  a»  i,  o;  give,  e,  a»  i,  e; 
drink,  e,  a,  u,  n ;  drive,  i,  ei,  i,  i ;  choose,  J6,  an,  u,  o. 
These  gradations  appear  in  derivatives  from  strong  verbs, 
which  I  shall  here  only  enumerate  ,  ihey  can  easily  be  worked 
out  by  help  of  my  Dictionary.  Some  of  tlic^.e  derivaiives 
exhibit  mutation  as  well.    {Dregs  exhibits  mutation  only.) 

«S^^^onjugation;  dregs,    Cf.  §  172, 

(?i9^-conjugatton :  seai^  wag.   Cf.  $  174. 

i>iiiiMx)njugation :  bandt  brmd'ed,  brttid-led^  brun-'f,  clam* 
^r,  shtng-le  (coarse  round  crunching  or  '  singing '  gravely 
siang,  siang.    Cf.  §  175. 

2?mr-conjugation  :  bait.dn  i,  r<iid,  nn'sc.  ri/t,stvay:  §  176. 

CV/witf-conjugation :  btgh-t,  ckf-t,  cii/-i,  dnb-blcy  dnp^ 
fi^dge^ftitfgeys-ir,  gush,  gus-t,  ru-th,  scud,  scuff -le^  scutt-k  (to 
run  away  quickly),  shuffle,  skitl-tsh,  skt//lcs;  §  177. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Icelandic  has  contributed  to 
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our  use  some  strong  verbs,  \\z.  flings  rive,  take,  thrive ;  as  well 
as  the  common  and  useful  verbs  call,  cast,  die,  and,  indeed, 
many  others,  as  clip  (to  cut),  drag,  drip,  gasp,  gaze,  &c. 
Rott-en,  Ice!,  rot-inn,  is  evidently  the  pp.  of  a  lost  strong 
verb ;  see  O.  H.  G.  ritaan  and  rMn  in  Schade. 

§490.  The  various  Aryan  sufi&xes  have  been  so  fully 
illustrated  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  shew  how  diese  suffixes  appear  in  Icelandic. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  illustrations  have  been  taken  from  Ice- 
landic already,  and  tlie  mode  of  forming  words  with  sutiixc;^ 
in  Icelandic  is  much  the  same  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Aryan  suffix  -TO  occurs  as  -ih  in  boo-ih^  Iccl. 
from        to  dwell ;  and  in  ru-th  from  rue,  v« 

The  -/  is  also  a  sufQz  in  htgh-i^  hrun-i^  cas-i,  cUf-i^ 
fraugh-t,  gus-t,  raf-t,  rif-i^  sleigh-l,  thrif-t,  iigh-t ;  and  pro- 
bably in  jaunt  and  stilt, 

§  431.  But  there  is  anodicr  siilTixed  -/  almost  peculiar  lo 
Scandian,  which  requires  special  consideration,  viz.  the  -/ 
which  marks  the  neuter  gender  in  adjectives  and  pronoims. 
We  have  it  in  E.  and  A.S.  in  the  words  /-/,  tha-i^  wha-t 
(A.  S.  hi'i,  Po'i,  AwO'/),  which  are  closely  related,  respec- 
tively, to  £.  Ae,  ike,  who.  The  same  suffix  appears  as  -d  in 
the  Latin  al/W,  isiu-d,  qui-d,  guo-d,  from  tile,  isle,  quis,  qui. 
It  only  appears  in  A.S.  in  ihe  above  threes  words,  l)ut  in 
Icelandic  it  is  the  regular  snUix  of  the  neuter  gender  of 
strong  adjectives,  so  that  the  neuter  of  ung,  young,  is  ung-t ; 
Sweet,  Icel.  Primer,  p.  14.  Moreover,  this  neuter  singular 
is  often  used  adverbially,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
explain  the  final  -/  in  the  words  aihwar-i,  scan-i,  ihwar-if 
io/'it  tvan-if  and  wigh-t,  adj.  (valiant).  All  these  words, from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  are  of  Scandian  origin.  Thus  scan-i 
(for  *scam/),  is  from  Iccl.  skam-t^  neuter  of  skamm-r,  short, 
brief,  wlience  skaml-a,  to  scaiil,  stint,  dole  out.  Thivar-t  is 
M.  E.  Jnveri,  adj.,  across;  Icitl,  Jfver-t  (orig.  ^^pwcr-t),  neut. 
of  Pverr^  adj.,  perverse,  cognate  with  A.  S.  pweorh.  Hence 
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a-thwarl^  for  on  ihivarl,  across.  Tof-i,  a  green  knoll :  Icel. 
top-t  (pron.  Icff),  alsri  l.  m-i^  a  knoll,  loft,  clearinix,  eng.  neuter 
of  iom-r^  empty  (North  E.  tooni),  Wan-t^  s.,  from  M.  E.  watU^ 
adj.,  deficient ;  IceL  van-t  (for  *wan-/),  orig.  neuter  of  van-r, 
lacking.  Hence  also  wanf,  v.,  IceL  vani-a,  to  lack,  from  the 
same  neuter  form.  fFir^A-/,  adj.,  valiant,  vigorous ;  loe\.v(g-t^ 
orig.  neuter  of  v(g-r,  fit  for  war,  from  war ;  cf.  Swed.  n^, 
nimble,  active,  clever. 

§  432.  There  is  uiiuiher  suffix,  altogether  Scandian.  which 
only  a{)pcars  in  the  two  words  ba-sk  and  liu-sk,  l>oih  of  which 
were  originally  reflexive  verbs ;  the  former  means  *  to  bathe 
oneself/  and  the  latter  *  to  prepare  oneself/  to  get  ready. 
The  sk  stands  for  sik  (cf.  G*  sich)^  the  accusative  case  of  a 
reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  of  which  no  nominative 
occurs.  Bask  answers  to  IceL  *ia9afk,  orig.  form  of  haSa^i 
(an  obvious  corruption),  to  bathe  oneself;  from  ba^a^  to 
bathe,  anJ  ^7/',  self  ^  Bmk  is  Irorn  Icel.  buask,  to  get  oneself 
ready;  from  biid,  to  prepare,  and  stk^  self:  as  before*. 

The  sufl&x  in  sis-kr  is  discussed  above,  §  227  (r),  p.  247  ; 
that  in  hUu-ier  in  §  228  (f),  p.  248;  and  the  suffix  -tt  in 

iru-sU  fry-ti*  in  §  333»  P*  254* 

§  488.  Verbal  Bnffixefl.  These  have  been  discussed 
above,  in  $$  260-263.   The  Scandian  verbs  in  -«n  or  -«  are 

hait-^n./aiv-n,  gai-fi,  happ-m^  kasi-m,  Kk-m,  The  vertw  in 
~k  are  lur-k,  siu/~k;  to  which  we  may  add  fd-i  h  (weakciicd 
from  *fil-k\  a  derivative  ut  Icel.  to  hide,  which  lias 

also  produced  the  prov.  }L,/eal,  with  the  very  sense  of  '  filch ' 
or  'hide  slily'  (Halliwell).  'He  that  feeis  can  find,*  sajs 
Grose,  is  a  Northern  proverb. 

*  The  suggestion  that  Ifosk  means  'to  bake  oneself*  is  dmpljabad 
guess,  made  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  M.  £.  baihen  was  used 
leflcxiTch'  in  the  very  sense  bask  ;  see  Chaucer,  Nonnes  Prestes  Talc. 
446.  So  also  Swed.  '  badda  sig  i  soUttf  to  twisk  in  the  sou  * ;  W'id^ren  s 
Swtd.  Diet.  {,1788;. 

*  See  Remarks  on  the  Reflexive  Pronooa  io  Icelandic,  bjr  G.  Vigfo- 
soii»  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Traasactiona^  1866,  p.  6a  At  p.  100^  npwaids  of 
forty  eaamples  of  bmsk  are  given,  from  A.  D.  13SO  to  1839. 
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The  verbs  in  -te  or  mostly  frequenlativey  and  formed 
from  a  Scandian  base,  are  numerous,  viz.  bung-li^  imi'leif)^ 
dagg'le,  dang4e^  ic^U^  dasa-k  (from  dose),  dM-le  (for 
^dipp-le\  dragg'ie^  dribble  (for  ^dripp-le),  gabb-le,  groV'Hy 
jumh-le,  prati'le^  rif-le^  ripp-le^  rusi-le,  scuff-le  (from  Swed. 
skuff-a,  to  shove  about),  scutl-U  (to  scud  away),  shrtv-el^ 
sJiujj-u  (from  shove\  smugi^-le,  sniv-elj  sqiiabb-le^  stif-le^ 
sirugg'Uf  siumb'U^  Upp-lt^  luagg-U,  Those  in  -/  seem  to 
express  cmHtmanct  rather  than  /re^uency;  thus  to  knee-l  is 
to  remain  on  the  knees ;  to  wai-l  is  keep  on  cr]nng  wmX 
(IceL  veil  wot).  The  Kst  is:  knee-l,  pur-l,  spraw-l^  squea-l, 
newr-/,  wai-l,  whtr^h 

The  verbs  in  -er,  from  a  Scandian  base,  ire  hlund-er, 
blust-er,  clamh-er^  glimm  er,  gh'tt-er,jabh~er^  luino-ir  (to  make 
a  rumbling  noise),  palt-er^  shiv-er,  simp^r^  slav-er,  slubb-tr^ 
smaU-ett  spluH-er,  spull-er,  sguand-er,  slagg-er,  stuit-er, 
swagg-€r\  in  many  of  these,  the  -er  is  an  £.  addition. 

The  suffix  in  ckan^^  answering  to  A.  S.  •st'ont  Goth. 
HS'tm,  has  been  explained  in  §  263,  where  ntt'Se  is  noted  as 
being  a  F.  word  of  Scand.  origin.  We  find  this  also,  I  think, 
in  gli'm-p-se,  from  M.E.  glim-sen,  to  glimpse;  and  in  clum,- 
s-y,  allied  to  Swed.  dial,  klumm-s-en,  benumbed.  The  suffix 
of  clum-sy  has  been  imitated  in  Up^^  as  well  as  in  the  K. 
word  irick'ty,  I  should  also  explain  gasp  (}(x\,getspa,  Swed. 
gOspa)  as  being  a  derivative  of  the  verb  to  gape;  for  just  as 
we  have  Aasp  for  Ai^,  and  clasp  for  r/i^  (§  263),  we  may 
explain  Swed.  g^spa  M=gapsa^*gap-sia,  Rietjs  explains 
Swed.  dial.  giJpsig,  noisy,  as  being  from  gapa,  to  gape. 

§  434.  The  vaiiuus  modes  of  consonantal  change  enu- 
merated in  §  322  are  all  in  operation  in  the  case  of  Scandiaa 
words.    I  give  some  examples  of  most  of  ihcm. 

PalAtaliaation.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  Scandian 
words  to  resist  palatalisation,  as  is  well  shewn  in  comparing 
the  Northern  k£rA  (IceL  kirk-ja)  with  the  Southern  church 
(A.S.  cyrice).   This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  £.  words 
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beginning  with  the  sound  of  sk,  many  of  which  are  of  Scan- 
dian  origin,  viz.  scald,  adj.  scabby,  scaid,  a  poet,  scall,  a  scab, 
scanty  scar,  a  rock,  scare,  scarf,  v.,  scoop,  scotch,  v.,  scout, 
scoml,  scrc^gy,  scrap,  scrape,  scratchy  scream,  screech,  ser^, 
a  bag,  scud,  scuffle,  sculk,  sculi,  a  light  oar,  scum,  scuttle,  to 
scud  away ;  also  skewer,  skid,  skill,  skim,  skm,  skirt,  skittish, 
skit/les,  sfy\  But  the  tendency  to  turn  sk  into  sh  was  so 
strong  that  we  find  amongst  the  words  of  Scant  1.  origin  such 
words  as  sheer,  pure,  shelve,  shiri,  shiver,  a  s;  lintcr,  and  some 
others.  So  also  mil-ch  is  a  derivative  ol  mil-k ;  to  which  add 
fil'(h  (§  433),  p.  468,  and  slouch  (§  419  c)  p.  459. 

Similarly,  the  Northern  English  hrig,  rig,  stand  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  Southern  palatalised  forms  M^e,  ridge,  and 
the  like.  The  number  of  Scand.  words  ending  in  g  or  gg  a 
very  striking.  Examples  are  drag,  dreg-s,  ci:L,',  fgg  (on),  v., 
/ag,  a  paving  stone, /lag,  an  cnsit^n,  ////;^  /(,  ;^  /^ir.  ri^^-, 
to  fit  a  ship,  rig,  a  ridge,  sag,  s/iii^,  s/ug  (for  *s/uk),  smug 
(for  *sMuk),  srji/g,  s/ag,  fag,  wag ;  to  which  may  be  added 
many  words  in  which  the  g  is  doubled,  such  as  daggle^ 
haggle,  muggy,  swagger,  ftc;  and  the  remarkable  form 
1^'ly,  Icel.  ugg'ligr.  The  verb  to  egg  on,  Le,  instigate,  is 
sometimes  wriUen  e^e  on.  Fledge  and  Udge  are  instances  of 
palatalisation  in  Scand.  words* 

The  sb.  egg  is  particularly  noticeable.  I  lia\  e  inadvertently 
give  n  ihc  derivation  from  the  A.  S.  (Eg,  but  this  is  certainly 
wronuf.  For  just  as  tlie  A.  S.  dug  became  day,  so  A.S.  djf 
became  ay  ox  €y  \  and  the  curious  A.  S.  pi,  crg-ru,  eggs,  pro- 
duced an  M.  £.  eire,  or  (with  the  favourite  Southern  pi.  sufliz 
-en)  the  commoner  form  eiren  or  eyren.  This  form  occurs^ 
for  instance,  in  Wyctif  s  Works,  ed.  Arnold,  iii.  157,  wbeie 
the  Glossary  unluckily  explains  it  as  *  heirs  V  Caxton,  in 
his  Eneydos,  1490,  tells  a  good  story  of  a  Kentish  woman 
who  was  asked  by  some  Northern  P'nglish  sailors  to  sell 

*  In  M.  E.,  heir  appears  as  etr  or  eyr.  The  plonl  is  eifts,  tyw, 
eiris,  or  ^yris,  and  cannot  poaubly  become  eirm. 
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them  some  ^  eggys^,  which  drew  from  lier  the  remark  that 

*  she  coude  speke  no  FrcriNhc.'  Fortunately  a  bystander 
interpreted  the  word  as  'eyren';  whereupon  'the  good  wyf 
sayd  that  she  understod  hym  wel^'  The  fact  is,  that  eggs  is 
the  Noribem  fonn ;  and»  as  such,  is  derived,  not  from  the 
A«  S.  1^,  but  from  loeL  (Swed.  dgg") ;  just  as  the  verb  to 
egg  is  the  Icel.  ^-ja. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scandian  ^sk^  when  final,  con- 
.si  iiitl  v  becomes  -jA  ;  thus  dash  answers  to  Swcd.  dask-a\ 
gfidsti,  \y^r\.  gfiask-e  \  pash,  S^wc  A.  pask-a,  Norwcg.  bask-a,  to 
dabble  in  water,  Dan.  bask-e,  to  slap;  smash,  Swed.  dial. 
smasA,  a  slight  report,  smisk-a,  to  slap;  swasA,  Swed.  dial. 
svassk'-a,  to  make  a  swashing  noise,  as  when  one  walks  with 
water  in  the  shoes;  iusA,  Swed.  htsA-e,  a  shrub.  But 
remains  in  lerAixi,  misspelling  for  *wisk,  from  Swed.  rnsk-a, 

•  a  whisk,  a  small  broom '  (Widegren),  Icel  visk^  a  wisp  of 
hay  :  also,  for  dislinctness,  in  bask  ami  busk.  We  even  hnd 
linal  -s/i  for  final  ;  as  in  gu-sh^  Icel.  gus-a;  flush ,  v.,  to 
redden.  Swed.  dial.  y7<^jf-^7,  to  burn,  flare;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  for  initial  s  iu  shinglt,  the  *  singing '  coarse  gravel  on 
the  sea-shore. 

Initial  g  may  pass  into  j',  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
difficult  words  jahber^jamnt^  jibe ^jumhle^  jump* 
%  485.  Voicing  of  Toioeleis  lettm.   See  §§  323,  36a. 

Examples:  p  >  b\  dibble,  Uom  dip 'y  dribble,Uomdrip  ;  flabby, 
from  flap\  gaby,  Uom gape;  jumble,  Uom  jump.  See  also  ^7';'/^^, 
nab,  snob,  snub,  squab^  squabble  in  my  Dictionary.  Als(  1  k  >  g\ 
as  \r\/og,  Aug,  slug,  smug,  snug ;  scragg-y,  probably  allied  tQ 
shrink',  stagger,  M.£.  siakeren\  sprag,  for  sprak  (Merry  Wives, 
iv.  !•  84).  T>d\  as  in  scud,  with  its  frequentative  scuii-U  \ 
allied  to  skooL  F  >  v\  as  in  rivt,  thrive,  throve,  Icel.  ri/'C, 
pH/-a,  Pref-i\  the  Icel.  f  being  voiceless.  S  >  z;  as  in 
crii^( ,  daze,  Swed.  kras-a,  das-a,  the  Stand,  s  being  voiceless ; 

>  See  the  whole  passage,  cited  in  UalliweU't  Dictionsfy,  Introd* 
p.  zxi,  col.  3 ;  and  tee  p.  486  below. 
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SO  also  in  maze^  doze.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  also  to 
raise^  queasy,  rouse  \  but  our  spelling  takes  no  note  of  it. 
Englishmen  mispronounce  the  Icel  gtystr  with  the  sound 
of  ff»  and  even  turn  the  ey  into  £.  as  if  it  were  gteur. 
See  note  i  on  p.  475. 

§  486.  Vooalisatioii  of  voiced  letters.  See  $  369  (3). 
The  medial  or  final  Scand.  g  is  frequently  vocalised,  as  in 
jdu  n  z=l\(zq\,  fagfia ;  so  also  in  bow  (of  a  shipV  ,j?<2/w,  profit. 
hmr,  a  hill,  hiv,  adj.,  low,  lowe,  a  flame,  ror.  sjuiwn  (Icel. 
hrogn).  Sometimes  the  g  has  been  previously  voiced  from 
kf  as  in  flaw,  Swed.  flaga^  allied  to  flake ;  fraughi^  Dan. 

I  487.  ABnmiltttion.  See§  362  (4).  This  is  a  marked 
feature  of  Icelandic,  which  has,  for  exami  K  ,  the  forms 

drekk-a^  drakk,  drukk-inn,  in  place  of  our  drink,  drank^  drunk. 
Examples  are  seen  in  brad,  M.  E.  brad,  brod,  Icel.  hodd-r, 
a  spike,  A.  S.  brord,  Teut.  brozda  ;  gad,  a  wedge  of  steel,  a 
goad,  \<x\.gadd'r,  Goth,  gazd-s,  Teut.  gazda;  ///,  Icel.  ill-r, 
(lUr^  perhaps = A. S.  idel^  idle,  but  this  is  doubtful;  odi^ 
IceL  odd'i^  orig.  a  triangle,  allied  to  odd-r^  a  point,  cognate 
with  A.  S.  4)rd^  Teut.  vzda  ;  ruek^  a  crease,  wrinkle,  IceL 
hrukk-a^  Swed.  rynk-a.  Ransack  is  from  Icel.  rann-saka^  10 
search  a  h  ouse,  where  rann  (for  *razn  =  *rasn)  is  cognaie 
with  ihe  Gothic  razn,  a  house.  The  Northern  Y.. /orce,  a 
waterfall,  is  the  O.  \ct\./ors,  mod.  \c^\./oss.  E.  bn'nk^  Dan. 
and  Swed.  brinks  is  assimilated  to  hrekka  in  Icelandic. 

{  488.  SutiBtitatioiL  See  §  36a  (5).  T  is  substituted 
for  k  in  nasiy^  formerly  wti^  ;  and  in  mHi,  substituted  Ibr 
milk  (cf.  Swed.  mjoike,  milt),  by  confusion  with  E.  milt,  the 
spleen.  I-'Liuitl  answers  to  Swed.  dial.  Jhvika,  to  waver,  to 
be  tossed  about*.  Sh  is  put  for  finals  m  gush,  flush  ;  §  434, 
p.  47 1.  A  very  curious  substitution  is  that  of  sledge  for  siedit 
a  plural  which  was  mistaken  for  a  singular* 

*  Rlet2  gives  the  ezimple :  okitokken flemk&r  pi  vigo  som  oi  spin, 
the  little  boat  is  toised  about  on  the  waves  like  a  chip. 
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§  439.  Metathesis.  See  §  362  (6).  Gas-p  is  probably 
for  gap-s ;  §  433,  p.  469.  R  is  shifted  in.  dirt^  M.  £.  drit^ 
Icel.  drii, 

\  440.  Contraotioii.  See  §  363.  The  usual  loss  of 
initial  h  occurs  before  /  in  iSaf ;  and  probably  in  leak  (cf.  A.  S. 
M^-e,  leaky)  and  in  lurk\  before  in  neify  fist,  and  nigg-ard\ 
before  r,  in  rap^  to  seize  hastily,  rape^  haste,  rdr/^,  a  county 

division  in  Sussex,  roc,  spawn,  ruck^  a  fold,  crease,  ruck^  a 
heap,  ruth.  Iniiial  z^;  is  lost  in  rock,  vapoury  cloud,  Icel. 
rek^  drift,  sky-rek,  drifting  clouds,  put  for  *wrek^ ;  also  in 
roof,  Icel.  r6/y  if  it  be  allied  to  wort.  Initial  ///  is  lost  in 
rtdingt  by  confusion  between  North  ihriding  and  Norih 
riding*  Medial  voiced  ik  (db)  is  lost  in  hask^  put  for  *baihsk 
(*badhsk).  Final  ih  is  lost  in  quandary,  if  it  be  from  M£. 
wandreih  (IceL  vandradt\  A  is  lost  in  wail-eyed^  put  for 
watd-tjcd  (Icel.  vatd-eygdr,  itself  a  corruption  of  vagl-eygr). 
In  the  Wars  of  Alexander,  both  forms  occur,  viz.  wald-eyed 
(  =  Icel.  vnhi-tygdr),  1.  608,  and  waivil-t  yt  d  Icel.  7'iii^/-fri^r), 
1.  1 706.  is  lost  before  /  in  wAtrt,  put  for  *whir/te,  Icel. 
hoirfa\  and  after  r  in  wherry ^  answering  to  Icel.  hverfr^  easily 
turned,  crank,  unsteady  (said  of  a  boat).  Doubtless  more 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  contraction  might  be  added; 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  loss  of 
a  final  letter  occurs  in  the  word  roe  (of  a  fish).  This  is  the 
Lowl.  Sc.  roun,  rautiy  Lincolnsh.  roan,  mistaken  for  a  plural 
(like  shoo-n  from  shoe).  Skinner,  in  1671,  made  this  very 
mistake,  for  his  Dictionary  gives  us :  *  Tiie  Roan  or  Roes 
of  fish,  ova  pisciuml    But  the  Icel.  form  is  hrogn. 

{  441.  TJnYOioiiig  of  Toioed  ooDBonants.  See  §  368. 
This  process  is  raie,  as  the  change  is  usually  made  the  other 
way.  JBluni  is  used  in  the  Onnulum,  16954,  to  signify  dull 
in  mind,  and  may  be  connected  with  Icel*  bbrnd-a^  to  doze. 
Shmt  is  the  M.E.  shtmi'en^  to  start  aside,  escape,  a  word  so 

'  I  cirindic  always  drops  w  in  initial  wr-,  IceL  rtJt-a,  to  drive* A,  S. 
wrc(-an,  L.  wreak. 
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well  ]>reserved  in  the  North  of  En.irland  that  it  has  l>een  re- 
vived in  literary  Englisli  from  the  laDguage  of  our  navvies. 
It  is  allied  to  Icel.  skund-a^  to  hasten,  an  extension  of  the 
verb  to  shm. 

\  442*  Addittone  to  the  fbmis  of  words.  See  {  369. 
The  most  noticeable  additions  are  due  to  the  insertion  of  the 
excrescent  letters  h  and  d  after  m  and  h.  Examples :  lum-h-er^ 

to  rumble,  Swed.  diAi.  lom-ra,  to  resound.  Swed.  IJurnm,  a 
great  noise;  stumh-lc,  Swed.  dial,  stom-la,  Icel.  stum-ra. 
The  history  of  the  b  in  clamber  and  wimble  is  obscure. 

D  is  added  after  n  in  hun-d,  \,  e.  ready  to  go,  Icel.  b^mm; 
and  in  boui-^-er,  Swed  dial.  Mler-skeH,  a  large  rolling  stone, 
possibly  from  hiHra,  to  thunder,  ciash.  See  Boulder  in 
the  New  £.  Diet  The  n  in  squa-^der  seems  to  be  an  inser- 
tion, the  Lowland  Scotch  word  being  squatter.  The  n  in 
slaiter-n  is  excrescent  (after  r),  as  in  bitter -n  (§  347). 

The  d  in  fon-d  is  not  excrescent,  but  a  real  addition,  the 
M.  E.  form  being  /onn-ed^  formed  as  pp.  of  /onuHn^  to  act 
foolishly. 

Whisk  contains  a  useless  h,  and  should  be  wisk  (§  434) ;  a 
wUk  is  properly  a  kind  of  wiper  or  brush,  and  *  to  wisk  past ' 
.  contains  the  same  metaphor  as '  to  brush  past'  The  /  might 
seem  to  be  intrusive  in  wtnd-l-ass,  by  confusion  with  wmd- 
lac€^  a  winding  course ;  ^e  usual  Icel.  word  being  vind^ss 
(for  *zvind-dss),  from  T'lnd-a,  to  wind,  and  ass,  a  pole.  But 
Mr.  Ma?nus?nn  tells  me  that  the  Icel.  form  I'lndil-a^s  is  also 
in  coinnion  use,  where  vindil-  is  llie  stem  of  vindilh  a  winder. 
Mid.  Eng.  also  had  the  term  windel,  as  in  yam-windd^  a  red 
for  yam ;  see  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  536.  Hence  windlass  may 
be  exphuned  as  put  for  mttdei-ass,  where  ass  s  IceL  dss. 
And  in  fact,  I  now  find  that  the  Prompt.  Parv.  actually  has 
the  expression  *wyndynge  with  ivyndelasj  or  uyyndas'  \  which 
may  be  held  to  settle  this  disputed  point  at  last 

§443.  Graphic  changes.  See  §  371.  Of  course  Scan- 
dian  wordb  were  spelt  after  an  English  fashion.    The  chief 
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exception  is  the  modern  K.  word  ^i^eysir which  is  spelt  as  in 
Icelandic,  but  pronounced  as  if  turned  into  an  E.  geezer 
(§  435)-  Many  led.  words  begin  with  sk^  where  English 
uses  sc  and  sk  indiscriminately  (434). 

A  few  peculiarities  of  Icelandic  spelling  may  be  here 
noticed.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  numerous,  viz. 
/,  ^,  u^y\  U  ^fjf  where  the  accent  denotes  length ;  aUf 
et\  iy,  4g,  ee,  d*.  The  a  and  a  are  both  now  sounded  as 
E.  I  in  Me,  and  the  same  symbol  (o  )  often  does  duty  for 
both.  In  the  sounds  denoted  by  jo  and  Jti,  the  j  {E.  y)  is 
almo^^i  a  vowel,  making jS  and  jii  almost  diphthongs,  answer- 
ing to  A.  S.  /o;  so  also  with  regard  to  ja,jdju,jo. 

Initial  M  is  always  voiceless,  like  E.  M  in  Mm,  and  is 
denoted  by  Medial  and  final  M  is  always  voiced,  like  £. 
M  in  Mix,  and  is  denoted  by  K  (though  now  sounded  as 
£.  v)  had  originally  the  sound  of  w,  and  several  K  words 
beginning  with  tv  are  of  Scandian  origin,  such  as  wag,  wan/, 
weak,  wing.  Similarly  hv  was  originally  sounded  as  A.  S. 
Mi>  (E.  7/'^);  so  that  E.  fifhiri  is  from  Icel.  hvirjl-a  {=:h7virfl'a), 
the y  being  dropped.  We  have  needlessly  turned  ihc  words 
wiking  and  Walhalla  into  viktng  and  valhalia ;  as  both 
words  relate  to  vtxy  early  limes,  the  initial  w  is  better. 
So  also  the  symbol  kv  had  originally  the  sound  of  kw^  A.  S. 
ca>^  £•  the  symbol  q  being  hardly  ever  used.  Thus 
£.  pteat-y  is  from  Icel.  kvns  (=iHe¥f>),  as  in  kvtisa^  colic. 
C  is  also  disused,  k  beinp^  always  employed  for  the  ^-sound. 
Hence  E.  cast  is  from  Icel.  kas(-a.  Other  pariieulars  must 
be  learnt  from  books  that  deal  specially  with  tlie  language. 

'  Prononnce  it  as  E.  gay  seer,  trilling  the  r,  And  aocentillg ^y ;  and 
this  will  come  somewhat  near  the  riijht  sound. 

'  1'  or  the  rounds  of  the  Old  Icelandic,  see  Sweet,  Iccl.  Primer,  and 
Vigfusson  md  Powell,  loel.  Rc«der,  p.  467 ;  for  the  modern  •otindi  ice 
Sweet's  Handbook  of  Phonetics 

'  Mr.  Magnusson  considers  the  E,  voiceless  ih  as  more  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  Tccl.  \<\),  and  the  K.  voiced  M  as  more  like  Icel.  60.  We  may 
note  that  the  Scrrul  /  heconies  /,  and  (1  lx*comes  //,  in  Swedish  and 
Danish,  a»  a  general  rule.  Cf.  A.6.J>ing,  Swcd.  fing;  A.ii.  iwSJ,  Swed.  vui. 
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§  444.  Misuse  of  symbols.  See  §  372.  The  Icelandic 
spelling  is  very  good,  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  which  dcv:s 
not  seem  to  be  a  happy  one.  This  is  the  rather  frecjuent 
use  of  //  to  represent  the  sound  of  ft,  as  in  Icel.  hpt^  pro- 
nounced lofi  (whence  £.  loft),  and  IceL  pronounoed 
fyft-a  (whence  £.  U/().  This  practice  arose  from  a  too  dose 
imitation  of  Latin  spellings  in  which  ^  appears  frequentif » 
and  ft  not  at  all.  Fi  is  now  used  also,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  its  use  were  universal ;  it  occurs  occasionally  in  very  early 
MSS. 

§  445.  Vowel  changes  due  to  consonantal  iufluenc© 
or  other  cause.  See  §  375.  In  the  case  of  monos}  liables 
from  words  once  dissyllabic,  a  lengthened  vowel  is  pre- 
served. In  the  Icel.  saia  both  a's  are  properly  short,  but 
in  the  £.  sale  the  a  is  now  a  diphthong  (romic  «f)*  ^ 
also  in  crate,  date,  fiake^  gait  (better  gali)^  hake,  Ac.  This 
is  even  the  case  in  haste,  from  O.  Swed.  hasi-a.  The  loet  e 
is  lengthened  in  E.  leak,  Icel.  kk-a ;  E.  naf,  Icel.  hnef-i,  the 
fist ;  E.  thrave,  Icel.  pref-i^  a  number  of  sheaves.  The  Icel. 
t  is  lengthened  in  riding,  a  third  part  of  a  county ;  Icel 
j>ridjungr,  a  third  part.  1  he  Icel.  0  is  lengthened  in  bole, 
Icel.  bol-r ;  and  the  u  has  become  a  diphthong  in  cloven.  IceL 
kbmn-u  The  change  of  en  into  in  in  hinget  M.£.  henge^ 
from  Icel.  heng-ja,  to  hang,  has  been  already  noticed  in 
§  377.  So  also  E.  flingt  M.E.  JUng-en,  fleng'en\  answers 
to  O.  Swed.  fleng-a,  to  strike,  Dan.  fleng-e,  to  slash.  IceL 
Jicng-ja,  to  wliip,  with  the  notion  of  violent  action. 

On  confluence  of  forms  and  homonyms,  see  J§  385, 

§  446.  List  of  Compoujids,  of  Scandian  oxigm.  in 
which  the  ongin  has  been  more  or  leee  obsoored.  A 
list  of  nadve  words  of  this  character  has  already  been  given 
iti  {  395 ;  and  may  be  usefully  supplemented  by  one  in  which 
the  compounds  are  from  Scandian  elements. 

*  He  Jlenges  to  sir  Florent  * ;  Mortc  Arthurc,  ed.  Brock,  3762. 
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Btilwarky  really  bole-work^  a  work  made  of  the  boJes  or 
trunks  of  trees.  (A  probable  guess). 

Bylaw,  a  town-law,  rounidpal  law,  from  hy,  sb.,  in  the 
sense  of  town ' ;  cf.  Wh^-fy,  Der-by,  &c.  Usually  misunder- 
stood  as  being  compounded  with  the  preposition  by. 

Fellow,  lit.  a  partner  in  a  '  laying  togeihcr  of  property,' 
or  in  an  association  relating  to  ownership.  IcqI.  Ji-Jag-i,  a 
partner  in  a  //-ia^ ;  from  //,  property  (J£.»/ee\  and  iag,  a 
laying  together,  an'association. 

ntkxdc,  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair  growing  behind  the  pastern- 
joint  of  horses.  Not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  direct  deriva- 
tive from  feet,  but  only  allied  to  /ooi  in  a  more  circuitous 
manner.  This  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  a  M.  H.  G. 
vizzeloch,  cited  b}-  Kluge,  s.  v.  Fuss  (but  not  in  Schade),  sig- 
nifying the  hinder  part  of  a  horse's  foot,  and  of  an  O.  Du. 
vUlok^  vUslokt  which  (says  Wedgwood)  is  given  by  Halroa, 
8.  y./antm,  Kluge  concludes  that  the  first  syllable  is  due  to 
a  base  (allied  to /ooi\  which  appears  in  IceL  /ei,  a  pace, 
step ;  cf.  also  Icel //,  the  webbed  foot  of  water-birds,  the  web 
or  skin  of  the  feet  of  animals.  Indeed,  we  have  the  same  fei- 
in  our  fdl-er^  wliich  may  be  compared  with  pcd-ka. 

Flotsam,  goods  lost  in  shipwreck,  and  left  floating  on  the 
waves.  (Mentioned  here  by  mistake  in  the  first  edition. 
It  now  turns  out  to  be  of  Anglo-French  origin ;  from  A*  F. 

Porlotigh,  a  military  term  of  Swedish  origin,  though  it 
may  have  come  to  us  through  the  Du.  form  verlo/.  It  is  the 
Syfhd.  fir-lof,  leave;  compounded  of  Swed./or-  (=:E.y<7r-, 

prefix),  and  lo/,  praise,  also  leave,  permission  ;  cf.  G.  Verlaub, 
leave.  L^f  is  cognate  with  G.  lob  (and  -laub  in  Vcr-iaub), 
antJ  nllied  to  K.  leave  and  lief. 

Gantlet,  Oaimtlet,  in  the  phrase  *  to  run  the  gauntlet ' ; 
corrupted,  by  confluence  with^oim//!?/,  a  glove,  from  the  older 
form  ganUope^  which  again  is  altered  from  Swed.  gai-lofPt  a 
'  running  down  the  lane '  formed  by  two  files  of  soldiers  who 
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Strike  the  offender  as  he  posses.  From  Swed.  gaia^  a  lane» 
street,  and  lopp,  a  running,  which  is  from  lop- a,  to  run  (E. 
Uap\  Thus  gani'Ut—  '  g^Lc-icap  ,  ukuig  ^aU  nv  tiie  j»eii>e 
of  street,  way. 

Greyhound ;  Tcel.  f^rey-hundr.  The  Icel.  grey  is  used 
aione  in  the  same  sense,  and  Icel.  grey-baka  means  a  bitch. 
The  origin  of  grey  is  unknown ;  it  does  not  mean  ^a|r  (IceL 
grdry 

Handsel,  Haniel,  first  instalment  df  a  bargain.  IceL 
Aaml'sai,  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  by  shaking  hands;  but 
literal^  <  hand-sale.' 

Harbour  :  Icel.  her-lnrgi.  lit.  '  army-shelter.' 

Husband,  lit.  'dweller  in  a  houi)C,  and  so  the  goodrnan 
of  the  house.  Icel.  hus-bondi^  the  good  man  of  a  houj>e,  from 
Ms,  house ;  and  b6ndi^  bdandi,  dwelling  in,  pres.  pt  of  bita, 
to  dwell.   (In  no  way  allied  to  band^ 

Hofliil^  a  case  for  needles ;  due  to  confusion  with  httmf 
=  house*wife.  But  the  IceL  word  is  simply  k6siy  a  case. 

HuBtmgB,  properly  Hosting;  A.S.  kis-fiifg,  borrowed 
from  Icel.  hus-ping,  a  council,  lit.  '  hou*?e-lhing.' 

Jetsam,  things  thrown  overboard  fnjin  a  wreck.  (Men- 
tioned here  by  mistake  in  the  firsi  edition.  It  turns  out  to 
be  from  the  Aflglo-French  jettison  =  Lat.  mctaiioncm^ 

JoUyboat^  lit.  yawl-boat ;  from  I>An,jo//e,  a  yawl. 

JCeolBoni  a  piece  of  timber  next  a  ship's  keeL  Swed. 
kol'svinf  lit,  'keel-swine';  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Norweg.  term  Ifol-svil,  a  keelson,  lit '  keel-sUl [I  find  that 
Koolman,  in  his  E.  Friesic  Dictionary,  s.  v.  kbi'svin,  gives, 
indei)endcully,  the  same  solution.] 

Kidney,  M.E.  kidmre,  kidmcr  \  from  IceL  ih  /J-r,  womb, 
bcllv  and  ?/'.V,7,  a  kidney. 

Narwliai,  the  sea-unicorn ;  Swed.  nar-kvaJ,  Icel.  no- 
kval-r^  lit.  *  corpse-whale ' ;  from  its  (occasionai)  pallid  colour. 

'  Another  Old  IceL  name  for  the  same  was  kjol-syja  ^or  smply  sjua), 
lit  *  keel-tatnie ' ;  from  tjfo,  to  lew. 
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Qnandary,  perhaps  the  same  as  M.  E.  wanJreih,  evil 
plight,  peril ;  Icel.  vand-rcrd-i.  difiiculty,  trou!>le.  From  IceL 
vund-r,  difficult ;  with  suflQx  -radi  ( =  E.  -red  in  hat-red). 

Bakehell,  a  dissolute  man,  a  late  corruption  of  M.£. 
rdkd^  rash ;  Swed.  dial,  rakkd^  IceL  retkall^  vagabond.  From 
loel.  riik-a,  to  wander.   Now  shorlened  to  rake, 

Banaaok;  Icel.  rann-saini,  to  search  a  house;  from 
rann,  a  house  (Goth,  razn)  and  saA-,  base  of  scek-Ja,  to  seek, 
cognaic  Willi  A.  S.  s/c-an. 

Riding  (of  Yorkshire) ;  for  *thhding,  IceL  priSjung^r^  a 
third  part. 

Spiok  and  Span-new,  lit.  *  spike-and-spoon-new/  where 
spUti  is  a  pdnty  nail,  and  t^om  is  a  chip ;  new  as  a  naO  just 
made  or  a  chip  just  cut  IceL  spiihnfr^  span-new,  new  as  a 
chip ;  from  span,  a  chip,  a  spoon. 

Tungsten,  a  heavy  nielal.  Swed.  tung-skn^  lit.  *  heavy 
Stone  ' ;  Ic'.-l.  pung-r,  heavy. 

Valhalla,  better  Walhall.  the  hall  of  the  slain ;  IceL 
valholl  (gen.  case  valhallar\  From  IceL  vcd-r^  the  slain,  car- 
nage ;  ^d//,  hallt  a  hall. 

Viking,  better  Wiklng,  IceL  vtkmg-r,  O.  IceL  *tMing-r, 
a  creek-dweller ;  from  IceL  vik^  O.  IceL  ^wik^  a  creek,  bay, 
with  suffix  'ing-r,  belonging  to. 

Wall-eyed,  said  of  a  liorsc  ;  Iccl.  laldcyi^dr^  corruption  of 
vagl-eygr,  lit.  'beam-eyed';  from  vagi,  a  beam,  also  a 
disease  in  the  eye;  and  ^g-r^  Ibrmed  by  mutation  from 
a$^'a,  eye.   See  p.  473. 

Walma ;  a  Dutch  spelling  of  a  Scand.  word ;  Du.  wairm^ 
from  Dan.  hoal-ros^  lit.  whale-horse*  Cf.  A.  S.  hors-^hwal^  a 
horse-whale,  seal.  The  IceL  form  ram-hvalr  has  not  been 
explained. 

Wapentake,  a  district;  Tcel,  vafma-iak,  lit.  *  weapon- 
touching,'  hence  a  vote  of  conseni  expressed  by  men  touch- 
ing their  weapons;  finally,  a  district  governed  by  one  elected 
by  such  a  vote. 
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Whitlow,  historically  a  corriijiiiun  of  quick-flaw,  a  flaiv  in 
the  quuk  or  sensitive  pari  of  ihe  finger  near  the  nail.  The 
word  flaw  is  Scandian ;  Sv/td.flaga,  a  flake,  crack.  Cf.  led. 
flaka,  to  gape  as  a  wound.    See  §  436,  p.  472. 

WindJaaa,  shortened  from  M.  £.  wiwUlas^  Prompt  Parv., 
p.  539 ;  from  led.  vindil-dss^  more  commonly  vwd-dst ;  from 
vmd-ay  to  wind,  and  ass,  a  pole,  rounded  beam.    See  p.  474. 

Window,  i.  e.  *  wind-eye,'  an  eye  or  hole  to  admit  air  and 
liu^ht.  Icel.  vind-augat  a  window ;  from  vind^  wind,  and 
auga,  eye. 

]SoT£  OK  Modern  Scandian  Words. 

I  may  here  add,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  the  words 
borrowed  from  Scandinavian  languages  in  the  modem  period, 
since  1500,  are  very  few.  The  following  list  is  taken  from 
my  Dictionary. 

From  Icelandic :  gcysir,  saga.  (The  latter  is  given  in  my 
Diet,  as  Scandinavian  ;  but  is  properly  Icelandic.) 

From  Swedish :  dahtia^  flounce^  y,^  flounder  (a  fish),  ganHd 
(in  the  phrase  run  the  ganUei  or  ganilcpe\  kink,  slag,  iung- 
sien ;  and  perhaps  smelly  weld,  v.,  and  irap('rock\ 

From  Danish  :  cam,  flot\  f.>g,jib,jolly'boai,  siskin. 

From  Norwegian  :  lemming. 

The  Scand.  words  furlough^  walrus  have  reached  us 
through  Dutch ;  droU,  through  Dutch  and  French;  knoui^ 
through  Russian.  Several  have  reached  us  through  the 
medium  of  French,  viz.  ahet^  bet,  hlemith,  bandage,  iranduk^ 
brate,  brazier,  equip,  frisk,  frown,  gawtflei  (glove),  grak, 
v.,  grimace,  grudge,  hale  or  haul,  v.,  hue  (in  phr.  hue  and 
cry\  jib,  v.  (said  of  a  horse),  jolly,  locket,  Norman,  rinse, 
rivel,  sound,  v.  (to  plumb  a  depth),  stn/e,  strive,  waij\  waivt. 
wicket. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thx  Old  F|U£Sic  amd  Old  Dutch  Element. 

§  447.  Wb«n  we  consider  that  it  has  long  been  an  admitted 
fact,  that  numeroas  English  words  were  direttly  borrowed 

from  Scandinavian,  bcinc;  broughl  over  from  Denmark  ni  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  cenluncs,  it  seems  stranire  that  so  little  is 
said  in  our  grammars  about  the  borrowing  of  Jbnghsh  words 
from  the  Old  Dutch  and  Old  Friesic*  Morris,  in  his  His- 
torical Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  gives  a  meagre  list  of 
thirteen  words  borrowed  from  Dutch,  none  of  them  being 
of  any  great  antiquity  in  English.  Koch^  in  his  Grammatiky 
iii.  150,  gives  a  list  of  about  forty  words  which  he  supposes 
to  be  of  *  Niederdeutsch '  origin.  Such  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  surely  inadequate.  It  remains  for  me  to  shew 
that  this  element  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  should 
not  be  so  lightly  passed  over,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  little 
account. 

}  448.  The  first  question  is,  at  what  period  are  we  to  date 
the  borrowing  of  English  words  from  the  Netherhtnds  7  The 
right  answer  is,  that  the  dates  are  various,  and  the  occasions 
may  have  been  many.   It  is  conceded  that  several  sea^terms 

arc  reall}'  Dutch.    Dr.  Morris  instances  doom,  cruise,  sloop, 
^dihi  (jy^.  hoom,  krutzetij  jagl,  older  spelling  ytzc///) ;  as  well 
as  the  word  schoomr.    But  the  last  instance  is  incorrect ;  the 
original  name  was  scoomr  *,  and  originated  in  America,  but 

1  From  proT.  R  mmii ,  to  glkle  over  water.  See  the  atoiy  as  told  in 
Wcbst^s  Dictionary ;  a  story  which  I  once  doubted,  bat  find  to  be 
tme;  see  Whitney,  Stndy  of  Language,  i$68,  p.  38.  S€h0O9ur)»M  no 
sense  in  Dutch,  and  is  known  to  be  borrowed  tiom  oi. 

VOL.  L  I  i 
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was  afterwards  Uirned  inio  schooner  because  such  was  the 
Dutch  s})elHng  of  the  word  after  they  had  borrowed  it  from  us  ! 
It  is  just  one  more  instance  of  drawing  a  false  induction  from 
correct  premises.  Because  shouid  and  tvouid  are  spelt  with  /, 
could  is  spelt  so  too ;  and  because  shcp  and  yacht  are  Dutch, 
seho&mr  is  supposed  to  be  the  same.  But  we  may,  I  think, 
safely  add  to  the  list  the  nautical  terms  ahoy,  aloof  avast, 
belay  ^,  caboose,  hoist,  hold  (of  a  ship),  hoy,  hull,  lash  (to  bind 
spars  together),  lighter  (a,  barge),  marline,  moor  (to  fasten  a 
boat),  orlop  (a  kind  of  ship's  deck),  pink  (fishing-boat),  reef 
(of  a  sail),  reef  (a  rock),  reeve,  rover  (sea-r  >bl  erX  to  x4«r  off^ 
skipper^  smack  (fishing-boat)t  spitce,  sirand  (of  a  rope),  swai^ 
yaud\  which,  with  the  four  already  mentioned,  give  more 
than  thirQr  Dutch  words  in  nautical  affairs  alone.  Even 
pilot  is  nothing  but  Old  Dutch,  disguised  in  a  French 
spelling  *. 

§  449.  But  there  is  another  set  of  words  of  Dutch  origin, 
of  a  different  kind,  which  must  also  be  considered.  It  is  (rom 
the  Netherlands  that  some  at  least  of  the  cant  terms  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  borrowed,  though  a  very 
few  may  be  of  Gipsy  origin,  and  may  thus  be  traced  to  the 
East.  When  Fletcher  the  dramatist  wrote  his  play  of  the 
Beggar's  Bush  \\\  1622,  u  is  remarkable  thai  lie  laid  the 
scenes  in  Ghent  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges,  and 
makes  Gerrard,  who  is  disguised  as  the  Kuig  of  the  Beggars, 
and  understands  a  cant  dialect,  the  father  of  a  rich  merchant 
of  the  latter  town.  It  is  dear  whence  Fletcher  obtained 
the  cant  words  which  he  introduces  into  his  diak)gue  so 
copiously.  They  are  much  the  same  set  as  may  be  found 
in  AwUcic)  s  Fraterniiye  of  Vacabondcs,  first  printed  ui 

'  In  some  s<'n^s,  all  obsolete,  inlay  is  a  native  l-nglish  terra.  As  x 
nautical  term,  it  iir^t  appears  in  The  Complaint  of  bcotlaod,  al«  Muxra/, 
ch.  vi.  p.  41  C>549)' 

*  See  the  note  on  this  difiicalt  woid  In  the  Sopplement  to  tny  INC' 
tionaiy. 
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1561,  and  in  HaniKin's  Caucat  for  Va^abones,  j  rinlcd  in 
1567;  see  Furnivall's  edition  of  these  books  for  ilie  Early 
English  Text  Society,  which  contains  a  Glossary,  and  an 
additional  list  of  words  at  p.  xxii.  Harrison,  in  his  Description 
of  England,  bk.  il  c  10  (ed.  1587),  says  that  the  trade  of  the 
vagabonds,  or  roving  Gypsies,  had  begun  some  sixty  years 
previously,  and  that  their  number  was  said  to  exceed  ten 
thousand.  I  suppose  ihey  reached  luigland  by  way  of  Hol- 
land, and  picked  up  some  Dutch  hy  the  way  ;  though  11  will 
be  found  that  the  main  portion  of  the  cant  language  is 
nothing  but  depraved  and  debased  English,  coined  by  using 
words  in  odd  senses  and  with  sliglit  changes,  as  when,  e  1: , 
food  is  called  belly  cheer ^  or  night  is  called  darkmans.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  old  cant  terms  which  I  should 
explain  fix»m  Dutch.  £u/e,  a  dog  ^ ;  from  Du.  baffen^  to  bark. 
Bung,  a  purse ;  Friesic  pung,  a  purse.  Kinehtn^  a  child 
(Harman,  p.  76);  Du.  kindekin,  an  infant  (Hexham).  Pad^ 
a  road,  as  in  high  pad,  high  road  ;  Du.  pad,  a  path,  hence 
the  sb.  padder^  a  robber  on  the  road,  now  called  a  fooipad, 
and  pad'tiagi  a  road-horse,  now  shortened  to  pad.  Prady  a 
horse ;  Du.  paard^  a  horse.  Slates,  sheets  ;  Du.  iUt^  a  rag, 
clout  Hexham,  in  his  Old  Dutch  Dictionary  (1658)  records 
a  verb  /acken,  '  to  catch  or  to  gripe ' ;  which  suggests  a 
plausible  origin  for  the  cant  word  fake^  to  steal.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  cant  terms  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  parts  of  the  continent  slill  more  rcoiulc  liiau  lioliaiu.1: 
for  /a mdks,  hands,  is  plainly  Danish,  from  the  D.m.J'amU,  to 
handle;  whilst  nase^  drunk,  is  precisely  the  High  G.  nass, 
used  literally  in  the  sense  of  ^wet,'  but  figuratively  in  the 
sense  of  *  drunk ' ;  the  Low  G.  form  being  nai> 

f  460.  There  was  a  rather  close  contact  between  English 
and  Dutch  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  due  to  the  war  against 
Spain.    After  Antwerp  had  been  conquered  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  '  a  third  of  the  merchants  and  manulaciurers  of  the 
*  The  modem  slang  word  for  dog  i;^  lfu£cr  (Holten). 

112 
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mined  city/  says  Mr.  Green,  are  saui  to  have  found  u  rduge 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.'  We  should  particularly  note 
such  a  poem  as  that  entitled  the  Fruits  of  War,  by  George 
Gasooigne,  where  he  describes  his  experiences  in  Holland. 
He  and  other  English  volunteers  picked  up  Dutch  words, 
and  brought  them  home.  Thus,  in  st  136  of  that  poem,  he 
says  that  he  'equyppt  a  Hoye^ ;  where  hcy^  a  boat  (Du.  hnt) 
is  a  word  still  in  use.  In  st.  40,  he  uses  the  ^d^].  frolic ke^  to 
express  cheerful  or  merry,  which  is  borrowed  from  Du. 
vrolijk,  spelt  vrolick  by  Hexham ;  Ben  Jonson,  who  also 
had  served  in  Holland,  spells  it  frotUch^  as  if  it  was  hardly 
naturalised,  in  The  Case  is  Altered,  Act  i.  sc.  i.  In  his 
Voyage  to  Holland,  Gasooigne  quotes  several  Dutch  sen- 
tences, which  he  explains  by  means  of  notes.  He  also 
introduces  the  word  pynke^  which  he  explains  by  '  a  small 
bote' ;  this  is  mod.  Y..  pink  (Du, pink). 

In  Ben  Jonson  s  well-known  play  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  we  may  find  several  Dutch  words.  Thus  he  has 
gmider  as  the  name  of  a  coin,  Act  iii,  sc.  i ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
£.  translation  of  Du.  gulden^  lit.  golden,  also  the  name  of 
a  coin;  Hexham  gives:  *em  Gulden^  or  Cardus  gulden,  a 
Gilder,  or  a  Charles  Gilder ;  em  Philippus  gulden^  a  Philips 
Gilder.*  Again,  he  has  lane t -knights,  foot-soldiers,  in  Act  ii. 
sc.  4.  [or  2]  ;  this  is  merely  the  Du.  landshuchl,  which  has  also 
been  taken  into  French  (and  even  into  English)  in  the  form 
lansqumti:  In  Act  uL  sc.  i,  he  has  the  sb.  kagurt^  and  the 
derivative  hdea^ring\  we  still  use  Ukaguitf  from  the  Do. 
ieUgeren,  to  besiege,  the  Du.  sb.  being  hger,  a  campw  In 
Act  ii.  sc.  I,  he  has  quacksahers,  mountebanks,  from  Do. 
kwakzalver]  the  word  is  still  common  in  the  abbreviated 
form  quack  as  applied  to  a  phvsician. 

There  are  several  Dutch  words  in  Shakespeare,  who  quotes 
one  word  as  Dutch  when  he  says — '  lusligt  as  the  Dutchman 
says ' ;  All's  Well,  ii.  3.  47 ;  where  lust^  means '  in  exceUenC 
spirits.'   The  list  of  Dutch  words  in  Shakespeare  is  a  much 
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longer  one  than  might  be  expected.   I  give  it  here,  referring 

lo  my  Dictionary  for  liic  ciymologies.  It  ruua  ilius  :  boor^ 
brabbU\  burgomastfr^  buskin{^d),  canakin  \  cope,  v.,  copes-mate^ ^ 
cranis  (Du.  krans  or  G.  Kranz),  deck  (of  a  ship),  deck^  v., 
doit,  fouty  fopy  frolic^  fumble^  geck^  a  fool  {Du.  gck),  gilder, 
a  coin  (see  p.  484),  gUb^  adj.,  gl^^  v.  (M.  Du.  gelubUn,  to 
castrate),  ^00/,  ^dS^ir  or  hoydqy^  used  as  an  iaterjectioOt 
hcgshead^  kaiser  now  AwV/,  ^ii/  (of  a  ship),  AoUand,  hcy^  hull 
(of  a  ship),  yVrr,  yVri/>i,  leaguer,  a  camp  (Du.  /f^^r),  /wi,  a 
torch,  linstock  J  loiter,  lop,  manakin,  minikin,  minx  *,  mop,  mope, 
rani,  ravel,  rover,  ruffle,  sl&:  >n{'v),  snaffle,  inaj>,  sn/'p,  snujj, 
v.,  to  sniff,  sprat,  sutler^  swabbtr,  s'vitch.  toy,  trtck,  uproar, 
waggon  \  ivaimcot.  Many  of  these  terms  are  nautical, 
such  as  deck^  hoise,  luUd,  hoy,  AuU,  rover  (sea-pirate)  ^prat, 
suKMer\  others  are  just  such  words  as  might  easily  be 
picked  up  by  roving  English  volunteer  soldiers,  viz.  botnr, 
durgomasUr,  htskin^  dad, /op,  frolic,  geek,  gUdery  heyday ,  hogs* 
head,  jerkin,  leaguer,  link,  linstock^  ioiler,  lop,  manakin,  minx, 
snaffle,  sutler,  sn'itc/i,  trick,  uproar,  waggon',  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  these,  as  doit,  gilder.  Jerkin,  itagutr,  link, 
linstock,  snaffle,  sutler,  trick,  waggon,  the  connection  with 
military  affairs  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

For  other  words  of  (presumably)  Dutch  origin,  see  the 
list  in  my  Etym.  Diet.,  2nd  ed.  1884,  p.  750 ;  or  my  Concise 
£tym.  Diet.,  p.  607. 

$  451.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  these  words,  the 
certainty  of  their  being  borrowed  from  the  Low  Countries 
is  verified  by  their  non-occurence  in  Middle  i^nglish.  They 

'  *  Een  kannek^n,  A  small  Canne  ; '  Hexham. 
'  From  Du.  kooptn,  to  barter,  and  M.  Do.  maet,  a  mate  (Hexham). 
But  mate  is  also  E.,  thongh  haidly  so  in  this  oompoond. 

'  This  difficult  word  has  been  at  last  explniiKd  by  me,  m  the  Phil. 
Soc.  Tran>.  iSS6.  It  is  merely  the  Fricsic  (and  Bfeaien)  miitfi,  variaat 
ofDii.  rttcnsih,  a  man,  or  :^\vhcn  neuter  a  wcuch. 

4  ly^ggm  was  re«iniroduccd  into  England  from  abroad,  long  after  the 
A.S.  wa^  had  passed  into  E.  jwiitt. 
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nearly  all  belong  to  what  I  ynive  called  the  modern  period, 
viz.  the  period  after  1500,  when  the  introduction  ot  new 
words  from  abroad  excites  no  surprise.   A  more  difficult 
and  perhaps  more  important  question  remains,  via.  as  to  the 
possible  introduction  of  Dutch  or  Low  German  words  into 
Middle  English.    We  are  here  met  by  the  difficulty  that 
Old  Dutch  and  Middle  English  had  a  strong  resemblance, 
which  may  easily  mislead  an  enquirer.    Thus  Mr.  Blades, 
in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  1882,  p.  2,  speaks  of  *  the  good  wife 
of  Kent,  who  knew  what  the  Flemish  word  eyren  meant,  but 
understood  not  the  English  word  eggs*   But  the  whole 
point  of  the  story  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  word  for 
'eggs'  was  cggis  in  Northern  and  Midland  English,  but 
eyren  in  the  Southern  dialect;  in  fact,  eiren  occurs  in  the 
Ancrcn  Riwle,  p.  66,  and  is  formed  by  adding  the  Southern 
-en  to  the  form  eyr-e^  resulting  regularly  from  the  A.  S.  pi. 
wgru,    Mr.  Blades  tells  us  we  must  *  bear  in  minti  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Weald  had  a  strong  admixture  of  Flemish 
blood  in  their  best  families,  and  that  cloth  was  their  chief 
and,  probably,  only  manufacture/   All  this  may  be  true, 
but  the  particular  anecdote  which  is  quoted  to  prove  it  does, 
in  effect,  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.    It  proves,  rather,  that 
the  language  of  the  Saxons  who  came  to  Eni^land  did  not 
originally  differ  from  the  language  of  those  of  their  fellows 
whom  they  left  behind ;  and  the  points  we  have  to  determine 
are  rather,  to  what  extent  had  the  differentiation  between 
these  two  tongues  proceeded  at  any  given  date,  and  what 
evidence  have  we  of  the  actual  borrowing  of  Dutch,  Friesic, 
or  Low  German  words  at  various  periods?    A  convenient 
period  for  consideration  is  that  which  extends  over  iht 
foutlcenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when  there  were  especially 
close  commercial  relations  between  the  English  and  Flemish. 
The  Libell  of  English  Policye,  written  in  1436,  speaks  of 
the '  commoditees  of  Flaundres '  at  some  length,  and  reminds 
the  Flemings  that  their  great  manufacture  of  doth  was  de-> 
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pendent  upon  England,  as  it  was  nearly  all  made  of  English 
wool,  to  which  Spanish  wool  was  inferior.   The  wriler  adds 

thai  merchandise  from  Prussia  and  even  from  Spain  reached 
England  by  way  of  Flanders,  which  was  indeed  '  but  a  staple  * 
to  other  iandes.'  We  migtit  expect  such  Flemish  or  Dutch 
words  as  occur  in  Middle  English  to  apply  to  various  imple- 
ments used  in  such  trades  as  weaving  and  brewing,  and  in 
mechanical  arts,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  investigate  these 
matters,  since  the  English  were  already  well  supplied  with 
necessary  words.  Still,  I  think  the  word  spool  is  a  clear 
instance  of  a  borrowed  word.  It  occurs,  sjielt  spole^  in  the 
Promptonum  Parvuluruin,  abuut  1440,  and  in  anothtT  Vocabu- 
lary of  (he  fifteenth  century  ;  and  answers  to  iNI.Du.  spoeh\  Du. 
spO£l ;  Low  G.  spok.    The  native  E.  word  is  reel  (A.  S.  hreof). 

Other  old  words  which  I  regard  as  having  been  borrowed 
from  various  forms  of  Low  German  rather  than  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  stock  of  native  English  are  the  following : 
"-'bokhf  to  patch,  bounce^  boy,  brake  (for  flax),  bulk  (in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  trcmk  of  the  body),  cough^  cttrl,  duck,  v., 
to  dive,  fop,  girl,  groal,  hawker,  huckster,  kails  (a  game), 
knurr  or  knur ,  a  knot  in  wood,  wooden  ball,  latk^  s.  and  v., 
lash,  to  bind  together,  loll,  loon,  luck,  mazer,  mud,  muddle, 
nag,  a  horse,  nick,  notch,  oris,  pamper^  patch,  plash^  a  pool, 
ralfbit  (?),  rabble,  scoff,  scold,  shock,  a  pile  of  sheaves>  shudder, 
skew,  slabber,  slender,  s^ghl,  sht,  a  bolt,  spool,  sprout,  lub, 
iuck,  v.,  hig,  uHio,  All  these  words  are,  I  believe,  found  in 
the  Middle  English  period,  but  not  earlier;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fact  of  the  borrowing  is  certain.  Thus  groai  b 
Low  G.  groot,  the  K.  form  being  grcaf ,  mazer  is  a  bowl 
made  of  the  spoiled  wood  of  the  maple,  the  M.  H.G.  word 
for  '  spot '  being  mast  ^ ;  tub.  Low  G.  tubbe,  may  have  been 

•  The  very  word  stapU  is  certainly  X-ow  German,  slightly  disguised  by 
a  French  spelling. 

'  It  may  be  a  Scand.  word,  from  loeL  masurr;  bat  JMUOT  it  ttlio 
O.  H.  German,  and  maser  is  O.  L.  Gennsa. 
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brought  in  by  the  brewing  tiade^  together  with  jfat  (Du.  tu/) ; 
hawker  and  huksfer  are  certainly  not  native  words ;  katls  is 
a  Dutch  ^me,  from  the  Du.  kei^cl,  a  cone,  a  sort  of  iiiiit pins. 
Some  ol  tliese  words  appear  m  Friesic,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  belonged  to  the  word-stock  of  the  Friesians  who  came 
over  with  the  Saxons,  but  this  will  always  be,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence,  a  very  difficult  point. 

The  £.  Friesic  Dictionary  by  Koolman  gives  some  help ; 
I  note  the  following: — Bummsm^  to  bounce,  from  Btmms, 
the  noise  of  a  heavy  fall  ;  dor,  a  boy,  nearly  obsolete  in 
Friesic  ;  dra^c,  a  flax-brake  ;  kurlini,  to  cough  (the  A.  S. 
word  is  hzvSslan) ;  krul^  a  curl,  krulUn^  to  curl ;  dukm,  to 
duck,  bend  down  ;  /oppen^  to  befool  (the  M.  £. /ofpe  being 
used  to  mean  a  foolish  person,  see  my  Supplement) ;  gr^, 
groi,  a  groat ;  hSker,  a  hawker ;  kegd^  a  kail :  ktmre^  a  bump ; 
iak,  a  defect ;  lasken,  to  lash  together ;  I6m,  tired,  slow,  whence 
M.  E.  Iffumishy  slow,  stupid,  and  E.  loon  or  icrum  (for  *lowm)  \ 
Ink,  luck;  tnuddf,  mud;  muddtUn,  to  muddle;  ort^^  ort, 
remnant ;  plas^  plasse,  a  plash,  pool ;  ralbdn^  rappeln^  to 
chatter,  rappalje,  a  rabble ;  schelden,  to  scold ;  sckUddern,  to 
shudder;  slabbem,  sbMem^  to  slabber  or  slubber;  sHcki^ 
smooth,  also  slight ;  stm^  a  lock ;  tp<^,  spSl^  a  spool ;  sprmk^ 
a  sprout,  bud,  spruUn^  to  sprout ;  iMe^  a  tub.  The  difficuk 
word  louch-wood  is  easily  explained  when  we  find  that  the 
M.  E.  form  was  /ache,  tinder,  or  inflammable  siuii,  answering 
to  E.  Friesic  takke,  a  twig,  iakje,  a  little  twig. 

Kichtofcn's  O.  Friesic  Dictionary  also  gives  some  help ; 
we  should  especially  notice  the  following :  dekka^  to  thalcb ; 
fro,  glad  (cf«  E./ra-iu) ;  gra/a,  a  groat ;  U(Jt,  luck ;  mmsJtOt 
a  man,  for  menskat  which  is  short  for  manmska  (cf.  £.  mmx) ; 
pad,  a  path  (cf.  Y.,foot-pact)\  fkelda,  to  scold ;  sko/,  a  scoff; 
slol,  a  lock ;  snavil^  mouih  (cf.  E.  snajjk) ;  spruta,  to  sprout ; 
<w</-,  und-^  <m-f  a  prciix,  the  same  as  E.  un-  into  un-io. 

^  Koolman  utterly  misses  the  etymology;  he  teemt  to  have  tnuted 
to  Janueson's  Dktiouiy  for  EngUili,    ke  mentloiis  no  other  aattuwiQr' 
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There  is  a  glossary  to  Heyne's  Kleinere  altniederdeutsche 
DenktnSller,  which  gives  several  hints;  I  note  particularly 
the  words  be-^ff&ny  to  scoff  at;  sc^^  a  shock  of  com ;  slot^ 
a  lock;  mi^  unta  The  Bremen  Wdrterhuch  also  throws 
much  light  upon  Low  German  forms ;  for  example,  it  gives 
bunsen,  to  bounce,  from  the  interj.  bumSy  signifying  the  noise 
of  a  fall,  shewing  that  the  n  in  this  word  is  due  to  putting  n 
for  m  before  a  following  s. 

A  most  useful  Dictionary  of  Old  Low  German  has  lately 
appeared,  by  K.  Schiller  and  A.  Lttbben.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  infonnation  to  be  derived  from  it,  I  quote  the  following : 
— *BMse,  iafge^  daiiu.  Art  grobes  Schuhwerk';  which  ex- 
plams  E.  doicJiy  to  patch.  The  authors  add  the  following 
curious  passage :  '  Nullus  alluLa.nuruni  ponet  solcas  sub 
calceis,  quai  ^o/ze  dicuntur.'  Again,  they  remark  that  gdr, 
a  girl  (whence  E.  gi'ri)  is  much  used  in  dialectal  speech, 
though  it  seems  scarce  in  books.  I  also  find  Aoiefty  to 
hawk  abouty  and  Aoiedakat,  to  cany  on  the  back,  which 
makes  me  think  that  my  guess  as  to  huckaback^  viz,  that 
it  originally  meant  ^  pedlars'  ware,'  may  be  right.  Other 
useful  entries  are :  knerrehoU,  thin  oaken  l)oards  (evidently 
wood  with  knurrs  or  knots  in  it) ;  hickc,  luck ;  maseUl 
meaiiles,  spots ;  maser^  maple,  *  enen  maseren  kopl  a  maple 
cup,  a  mazer ;  mudde^  mud ;  or/,  ort ;  placke^  a  patch ; 
piaskiHf  to  plash  or  plunge  into  water ;  plumps  interjection, 
used  of  the  noise  made  by  King  Log  when  he  fell  into  the 
water ;  plunder ^  booty,  pkmier^waart^  household  stuff,  espe- 
cially bits  of  clothing ;  rahbat^  a  rabble,  mob ;  schocky  a  shock, 
or  heap  of  com,  schoLktn,  to  put  com  into  shocks  ;  schudden, 
to  shake,  shudder  ;  slampampm,  to  live  daintily  (of.  E.  pam- 
per) ;  sprot^  a  sprat,  &c.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
in  tlys  work  the  phrase  ut  unde  ut^  which  is  precisely  our  oui 
and  mtt.  We  want  all  the  light  that  is  obtainable  to  guide 
us  in  this  matter. 

§  462.  After  all,  some  of  the  above  words  may  be  found 
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in  A«  S.  glosses,  or  may  occur  in  unpublished  texts.  The 
word  seemed  to  me  to  be  borrowed,  the  £.  word  being 
hound ;  in  fact,  we  find  Du.  dog,  M.  Du.  dogge^  Swed.  dogg, 

Dan.  dogi^c,  Low  G.  dogge.  But  in  the  A.  S.  glosses  to  Pni- 
dentius,  we  find  :  '  canum,  doegena  ' ;  shewing  iluil  iho  A.  S. 
form  was  dorga.  I  have  sui>|  n>«  1  the  wonl  split  lo  l>e 
Scandian;  but  the  occurrence  in  O.  Fricsic  of  the  original 
strong  verb  spUi-a  renders  it  probable  that  ipUi  may,  after 
all,  be  of  A.  S.  or  Mercian  origin.  The  word  tnane  is  not  in 
the  A*  S.  dictionaries,  so  that  I  believed  it  to  be  a  bomywcd 
word  from  Scandinavian.  But  the  publication  (in  1885)  of  Mr. 
Sweet's  Oldest  English  Texts  shews  that  the  A.  S.  form  was 
manu,  which  occurs  in  the  very  old  Erfurt  Glossar).  We 
musL  also  l)ear  in  mind  that  the  Norihunibrian  and  Mercian 
of  the  oldest  period  have  almost  entirely  perished. 
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*  Effects  of  the  English  Accent. 

§  458*  As  much  has  been  said,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
about  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  length  of  English 
vowel*8oundB,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  add  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  effect  of  accent,  or  stress^  in  altering  such  length. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  especially  in  compound  words, 
a  long  vowel,  if  accented,  is  sooner  or  later  shortened.  The 
results  have  been  given  by  Koch,  in  his  Englische  Gram- 
matik,i.  70,  71,  144,  15a,  304, 305,  208-222,  &c.  An  endea- 
vour on  my  part  to  state  these  results  succinctly  was  made  in 
the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  Series,  i.  363,  443,  482, 
ii.  42  ;  and  was  criticised  by  Dr.  Chance  in  the  same,  ii.  90, 
235.  I  now  repeat  some  of  these  remarks,  adopting  at  the 
same  time  some  of  Dr.  Chance's  suggestions. 

§  464.  Rule  1.  \^'hen  a  word  (commonly  a  nionosyl- 
iabie)  containing  a  medial  long  accented  vowel  is  in  any  way 
lengthened,  whether  by  the  addition  of  a  termination,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  common,  by  the  adjunction  of  a  second 
word  (which  may  be  of  one  or  two  syllables),  then  the  long 
vowel  (provided  it  still  retains  the  accent,  as  is  usuaUy  the 
case)  ib  very  apt  to  become  shortened For  example,  the  ta 

*  I  copy  the  whole  of  this  from  a.  note  by  Dr.  Chance,  in  N.  and  Q. 
7  S.  ii.  336  ;  where  he  amends  what  I  had  said  in  the  same,  i.  363.  It 
is  almost  enough  to  say  that,  *  in  words  of  augmented  Icngjth,  nn  original 
long  vowel  is  apt  to  be  shortened  by  acccniual  stress  '  It  lollows  from 
this,  that  if  a  short  vowel  (as  iu  A.  S.  /laraj  has  l>een  lengthened  (.as  in 
£.  Aare),  it  lenwani  ihoit  in  the  angmented  form  (as  in  karrUr), 
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in  heath  is  shortened  in  heather  (though  not  in  Am/ikiv);  and 
the  A.  S,  gdsltng,  i.  c.  goose-ling,  is  now  gos/ing. 

I  add  several  illustrations,  confining  them,  however,  to 
words  of  native  origin.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Koch's  work  above  alluded  to. 

(a)  Words  augmented  by  a  suffix.  Heather  is  firom  heaih. 
Rummage^  for  rocrn'Oge^  is  from  rwm^  In  the  word  ihroai, 
the  vowel  was  originally  short,  A.  S.  prote,  /frotu ;  it  remains 
short  in  throlt-k\  cf.  M.  E.  prollen,  v.,  to  throttle.  In  the 
word  hare,  A.  S.  hara,  the  vowel  was  also  originally  short : 
it  remains  so  in  harrier  (  =  tmr-ier).  The  A.  S.  short  i, 
though  lengthened  in  Mid,  remains  short  in  children. 

Long  vowels  are  eq>ecially  liable  to  be  shortened  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  cluster  of  two  or  more  consonants ;  hence  wUi 
gives  wid'th ;  ^r^^tf  gives  hread-ih  (A.S.  hr<6d-u^  M.  E.  brid^', 
blithe  gives  bliss  (for  *bliths,  A.  S.  blids).  Such  vowel-short- 
ening is  especially  noticeable  in  the  past  tenses  of  some  wcai 
verbs ;  thus  lead  (M.  E.  lid-en)  made  the  M.  K.  pt.  s.  Itd-de, 
owing  to  the  doubling  of  the  d]  hence  mod.  E.  Ud.  Simi- 
larly feed  (M.  lE^./ed-eti)  made  the  M.  £.  pL  s^  fld-d^^  now  ftL 
Read  (M.E.  red-ed)  made  the  M.£.  pt.  s.  rW-de^  now  read 
(pron.  as  red).  Hide  (M.  E.  hSd-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt  s. 
hid-d(y  now  hid.  Hear  (M.  E.  her-en)  made  the  M.  E.  pt.  s. 
hiir-de,  now  hiard {\)ron.  as  herd).  It  is  not  quite  cas}-  to  s^y 
at  what  date  such  vovvel-shortemng  commenced.  The  short 
vowels  in  the  past  participles  Ud^/ed,  hid.  Sec,  may  be  simi- 
lariy  explained  as  occurring  in  contracted  forms;  thus  llie  ppi 
of  A.  S»//d'an,  to  feed,  was  originally  fid-ed^  later  fUd^  and 
lastly  fed*  Vowel-shortening  has  sometimes  attacked  even 
the  infinitive  mood,  as  in  the  case  of  A.  S.  sHc-an,  M.  E.  souk' 
en,  E.  suctt ;  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pt.  t.  souk-ede  and  pp.  souk-ed  were  contracted  to  surki^. 
whence  the  infinitive  suck  was  easily  evolved.    Such  a  &bon- 

*  ' I  would  say  tfaon  h«rst  tmkt  wiadome  Itom  thy  teat Romeo 
and  Jttlict,  i  3. 68  (ed«  1693). 
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ening  was  further  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  M.  E.  soukest 
and  soukes  to  suck' si  and  suc/ts. 

(d)  In  compound  words  the  effect  is  very  marked;  in 
manj  cases  the  dioitening  is  caused  by  the  occurrence  of 
Iwo  consonants  after  the  accented  vowelj  as  in  the  case  of 
A.S.  gSs-lhig  already  mentioned.  Other  examples  of  the 
same  kind  are  these,  the  etymologies  of  some  of  which  have 
been  already  explained.  Bone-fire  is  now  bon-fire^  as  shewn 
by  the  quotations  in  the  New  Eng-.  Dictionary.  The  e  in 
A.  S.  hrecarty  originally  short,  has  become  long  in  mod.  £. 
breaks  but  it  remains  short  in  Weakfast*  Crantberry  is  now 
tranherry  (it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  €  in  crane  is  only 
intended  to  indicate  vowel-length,  and  is  not  sounded)  \  Foot- 
hocks  has  become /uUoeis,  Goose-ling  is  represented  by  gos- 
ling. Husband  and  huslings  are  both  derivatives  from  house 
(A.  S.  hils,  M.  P>.  hnus.  riming  with  goose)  Housnvife  was 
sliortened  to  hussi/^  and  even  to  kussy.  A.  S,  hldf-masse^ 
lit. '  loaf-mass,'  became  kktmrnccsse  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
is  new  lammas ;  where  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  that 
the  A.  iS*.  ^  was  shortened  to  a  before  it  had  passed  into  the 
M.E.  as  it  did  in  lod/  (M.  E.  Id/,  loo/)  ».  Lman  is  properly 
lemman,  M.E.  Icmman,  It/man,  kofman,  i.e.  *  lief  man'; 
where  man  is  applicable  to  either  sex.  JSftTe-maid  has  given 
us  mermaid.  Nose-lhirl  is  now  nostril,  though  here  again 
the  A.  S.  in  nosu  was  originally  short  Sheriff  represents 
A.  S.  scir-rifa^  later  or  variant  form  of  sch-'-gt-rtfa^  a  shire- 
reeve,  so  thsit  the  r  was  originally  double. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  the  vowel  in  erane  was  originally  short,  bat 
the  oompoimd  may  luive  been  formed  alter  it  had  become  long.  The 
example  iairly  illustrates  the  principle  at  work. 

*  In  the  M.  E.  husebonde,  sometimes  written  for  kusbonde,  the  middle 
e  merely  marks  the  length  of  the  u,  and  was  not  flOUnded.  Hence  the 
consonants  j  and  b  were  in  .-actual  conjunction. 

'  It  will  be  lung  before  the  despisers  of  history  can  be  taught  to 
leave  off  deriving  lammas  from  lam^^ 

*  Maricedloog  m  my  Dictionary  by  mistake. 
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The  A.  S.  sUor-hord  became  M.  E.  sUrehord,  later  sterbord  ; 
whence,  wiih  the  usual  change  from  er  to  ar,  c.ime  the  mod. 
E.  starltoarJ.  It  incLint.  originally,  the  side  of  the  ship  on 
which  the  man  stood  who  steered  it.  White  yields  the  deriva- 
tives WhiOy,  Whitchurch^  whHskr^  whitUather,  and  WMt^ 
suttdqy  (fonnerly  accented  on  the  first  syllable) ;  but  in  the 
derivative  whU-tng  the  long  i  remains.  The  A.  S.  wtnben'ge 
i.  e.  wine-berry,  has  given  us  the  modem  wimberry  (for  win- 
berry).  With  such  examples  wc  may  compare  such  naino  a> 
Essex,  put  for  Est-se.w  \\  here  est  is  shortened  from  A.  S. 
/asty  east  ;  Sussex,  put  for  Sut/isex^  where  si///i  is  shortened 
from  A.  S.  south ;  Suffolk,  put  for  Suihfoik^  in  the  same 
way. 

(c)  In  other  cases^  a  similar  shortening  of  the  vowd  has 
taken  place,  where  the  result  seems  to  have  been  produced 

by  stress  only,  independently  of  ihe  effect  caused  h>  Liusters 
of  consonants.  An  easy  example  is  seen  in  heather,  iiom, 
heath.    Similar  examples  are  the  following. 

The  A.  S.  cUsceote,  with  long  u,  is  now  cus/uU  (where  the^ 
is  a  simple  sound),  but  in  provincial  English  it  occurs  as  ^ mp- 
shoi  (E.  D.  S.  Glos.  B.  15)  ^  Forehead,  i.e.  fore  head,  is 
often  pronounced  as  if  riming  with  horrid.  Halyard  is  for 
haleyard,  a  rope  that  hales  the  yards  of  a  ship.  Heifer  is 
from  A.S.  he'ah-/ort\  where  he'ah  is  K.  high,  and  -fort  is  allied 
to  Gk.  nopts.  Knowledge  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  nme 
with  college.  Neatherd  is  commonly  called  netturd  by  the 
people ;  NecUherd  Moor^  called  Nelherd  Moor^  lies  close  to 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk.  Shepherd  signifies  sheep^herd. 
Steelyard  was  sometimes  called  sHlyard,  and  is  so  spelt  in 
Blount's  Glossographia  (1681).  Stirrup  stands  for  sly-rope, 
A.  S.  stig-rdp.    Similarly  two  pence,  three  pence,  jive  ptme  are 

*  My  f^ucss  is,  that  the  originftl  5€nse  was  '  coo-sliooter  ' ;  whcxc 
skocter  refers  to  i>wift  <lighl.  The  A.ii.  st^'nia  occurs  in  the  a^^ose  o* 
'a  txoot/  lit. '  a  ihooter/  or  darter,  and  is  equally  applioible  Co  a  lard. 
The  ayllable  ctS  may  have  been  imitative,  like  the  modem  mp. 
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familiarly  called  tuppence^  ihreppence  or  thrippencCy  fippence 
(romic  t9p9ns,  thrtpihs  or  ihrip^ns^  fipms).  Trisyllabic  words 
of  the  same  character  are  seen  in  hdiday^  which  is  a  familiar 
form  of  holy  day ;  in  hal&ut  or  hd^ui,  lit  '  holy  but ' ;  and 
in  hcilyhocky  which  stands  for  holy  hock,  i.  e. '  holy  mallow.' 

For  other  examples  of  syncope  see  §  366,  p.  389. 

§  455.  Kule  2.  In  dissyllabic  compounds  accented  on 
the  former  syllable  (as  usual),  the  vowel  in  the  latter  syllable, 
if  originally  long,  is  almost  invariably  shortened  by  the  want 
of  stress. 

Thus,  In  the  A.  S.  name  Ihim/dn,  which  has  an  original 
long  a  in  the  second  syllable,  the  a  was  shortened,  giving 
Dihisfan.    Moreover,  by  Rule  i  above,  the      was  also 

shortened.  Hence  the  mod.  E.  Dunsian,  as  usually  pro- 
nounced. This  name  of  Duns/an  serves  as  a  memorial 
word  for  remembering  both  rules ;  we  have  only  to  remember 
that,  in  the  A.  S.  form,  boih  vowels  were  originally  long. 
Koch  gives  several  examples,  including  words  of  Latin  and 
French  origin.  I  here  mendon  some  such  words,  restricting 
the  examples  to  words  of  native  origin. 

In  boat-swain^  ioik-swain,  llie  long  is  not  only  shortened, 
but  absorbed,  giving  the  familiar  hos^n,  cox'?i.  Bn'ms/ont^ 
grindstone  are  frequently  reduced  to  brimstun^  grindslun^  (or 
grinstm).  Foot-hooks  has  become  futtocks.  Housewife  has 
become  hmi/^  and  even  hm^.  Neighbour  is  from  A.  S.  n4ah- 
Hr  or  nidhrgMr^  with  long  fr.  ^Aff^represents  shire-reeve ; 
and  stirrup  stands  for  sty-rope,  A.  S.  sHg-rdp,  a  rope  to  mount 
by.  The  A.S.  hUs,  M.  E.  hous^  when  shortened,  properly  gives 
a  mod.  K.  ////J,  not  house  (cf  hus-band,  /jus-sy) ;  this  is  why  the 
old  word  bake-lwust'  used  to  be  pronounced  extremely  like  the 
name  of  the  god  Bacchus ;  a  pronunciation  which  may  still 
be  heard.  So  also  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  ivash-house  is 
mash'* us  \  of  brew-house,  brem^us ;  of  maU-house,  maU-us ; 
and  of  ufork-house,  work- us.  The  latter  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  Oliver  Twist*    Woist-eoat,  by  the  shortening  of  both 
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vowels,  has  become  the  familiar  weskui.  '  Dash  my  vcsHt, 
says  my  father,  I  never  thought  of  that ' — ^is  an  utterance  of 
Sam  Weller ;  Pickwick,  ch.  x* 

Similarly^  the  A.S.  suffixes  •dSm^  4&c^  'rddm  have  all 
suffered  vowel-shortening.  Hence  the  mod.  E.  kntg-^dom^ 
btadU-domt  ftc.  The  suffix  -hie  should  have  given  a  mod.  E. 
-hke^  but  appears  with  a  short  o  in  wed-ltfck.  The  suffix 
-rdden  is  reduced  to  -red  in  hat-red,  kin-d-red  (for  kin-red). 
The  €  in  the  suffix  know-ledge  is  now  short ;  but  the  I  cel. 
suffix  is  -kikt.  In  Mcmday,  Tuesday ^  &c.,  the  -day  is  reduced 
to  'dj^  or  -di  in  familiar  speech. 

In  like  manner,  short  vowels  in  the  second  part  of  a  com* 
pound  are  still  further  reduced;  forekiod  is  often  called 
forrid^  and  the  'f&re  in  A.S.  hiahfort  is  now  the  -fer  in 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  are  seen  in  place- 
names,  especially  in  words  compounded  wiili  /  /w,  i.e.  honw, 
d^n,  i.  e.  dmvn ;  and  iun,  i.  e.  fmm.  If  hain  occurs  in  the 
former  half  of  a  name,  it  commonly  txicomes  ham  by  Rule  i ; 
and  if  in  the  latter  half,  it  commonly  also  becomes  ham  bj 
Rule  8 ;  and  the  same  remarits  apply  to  d6n  and  /tfn .  Hence 
we  have  Ham-lm  or  Hamphn  (with  excrescent  p  after  m)  for 
A.S.  Hdm-l^ni  HampsUad  for  A.S.  li4m'Stede\  and  the 
famiHar  final  "ham  in  Sueking^ham^  ToHm-hamj  Ac.  So  also 
the  A.  S.  lun  has  l)ccome  /i/n  in  Tuii-hridgt\  Turi-sdjil,  J un- 
worih  ;  and  has  given  us  the  final  -tim  in  Taun-ton,  Kor-ton 
(i. e.  North-town),  Sui-ion  (i.e.  South-town),  Es-ion  as  weU 
as  Eas-lon  (i.  e.  East-town),  Wes-im  (i.  c.  West-town).  The 
A.S*  dUn  appears  as  ^wn  in  Daum-haM,  Daum-im;  bat 
more  frequently  as  dm^  viz.  in  Dim^iart  Dtm'hmn^  Ihrn- 
maWt  Dtm^/on,  DufMmch ;  and  has  given  us  the  final  '•dm  in 
Chal-dm  (Surrey),  A.S.  Cealf-idn^  lit  calf-down;  Ehtt^ 
(Essex);  Fam-dm^  i.e.  fern-down  (Cheshire);  Hey-don 
(Essex),  probably  '  high  down/  An  excellent  example  of 
both  rules  is  seen  in  Stanton^  tor  A.  S.  Sidn-iim,  i.  e,  stone 
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town.   In  the  same  way  the  old  compound  toUd-deer'tiess 

is  our  wilderness. 

§  456.  Two  simple  extensions  of  the  principle  seen  in 
these  Rules  are  worth  a  brief  notice.  1  shall  call  ihem  Rules 
3  and  4  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Bole  3.  In  dissyllabic  words,  the  vowel  of  the  unac- 
cented syllable,  if  ^ort,  may  disappear.  A  good  example 
is  seen  in  htm^  the  shortened  form  of  heren.  Such  examples 
of  what  may  be  called  'cmshed  forms'  chiefly  occur  in 
words  of  French  origin,  ihe  word  heron  being  one  of  ihem. 
In  words  of  native  origin,  we  may  particularly  notice  the  past 
participles  in  -cd,  such  as  lov-ed^  look-ed,  &c.;  these  were  for- 
merly dissyllabic,  but  are  now  reduced  to  iov'dy  -iook'f,  Siq.  : 
and,  of  course,  the  same  principle  applies  to  words  of  a 
greater  nnmber  of  syllables,  such  as  belied d.  Hence  we  ob- 
tain the  etymologies  of  the  words  fon-d^  kuhd,  shrewd* 
Fon-d  is  for  M.  E.  fonn-ed,  made  like  a  femm  or  fool,  and  is 
of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  O.  Swed.  f&ne,  a  fool,  fan-if;,  foolish. 
LeiV'd  is  for  M.E.  lathed,  A.  S.  hhv-ed,  unlearned,  lielonging 
to  the  laity.  Shreiv-d  is  for  M.  E.  schreuhid^  wicked,  originally 
accursed,  pp.  of  shrew-etty  to  curse,  from  the  M.E.  adj. 
sckrewtj  malicious  (whence  £.  skrew).  Similarly  the  word 
/b/d,  as  occurring  m  sheep-fold,  is  really  a  contracted  form,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  folding ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  fald,  short- 
ened from  an  earlier  /alod,  also  s]>elt  falud  and  falacd\ 
see  Sweet's  Oldest  Eng.  Texts,  and  the  Supplement  to  my 
Dictionary.  Holm-oak  is  contracted  from  holm-oaky  where 
holin  is  the  M.  E.  form  of  holly,  from  A.  S.  hol^n ;  our 
hoUy  has  resulted  from  the  same  M.  E.  holin  by  loss  of  the 
final  • 

In  extreme  cases,  the  whole  of  the  unaccented  syllable 
disappears,  as  in  the  M.E.  mold-warp^  now  shortened  to 

mole.  It  is  also  variously  obscured  or  disguised,  as  in  slal- 
warl  for  stahvorth,  wanion  for  waniand,  wanton  for  wantowni. 
Other  examples  of  '  crushed  forms '  are  seen  in  lark  for 
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M.  £.  Utotrhy  swce  for  nikenee,  nor  for  M.  £•  nofhtr,  and  or  for 
M.  £.  oiker.   See  §  366, 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dissyllabic  word  be  accented  on 

the  latter  syllable,  then  the  former  syllable  (or  a  part  of  it) 
may  disappear.  Hence  the  remarkable  forms  /om  for  uiontf 
and  dniie  for  end-rakr  or  and-rake;  cf.  the  O.  Swed.  form 
anddrake,  a  drake,  given  by  Ihre ;  see  p.  372. 

Even  in  A.  S.  we  fir^d  such  a  form  as  spend^an^  to  spfnd,  ob- 
tained from  the  Low  Lat.  dispendere  (not,  as  often  said,  from 
Lat  txpmdere)  by  the  loss  of  the  two  first  letters.  Other 
examples  occur  in  words  of  Romance  origin,  such  as  spori 
for  disport,  spU^  for  display,  fend  for  defend ,  Ac 

§  467.  Rule  4.  In  trisyllabic  words  accented  on  the  first 
syllable  the  effect  of  the  accent  is,  in  many  cases,  that  the  middle 
vowel,  or  even  the  middle  syllable,  disappears.  The  simplest 
example  is  fortnight,  shortened  from  fourUen-nighi^  with 
which  compare  sennight  for  seven-night.  So  also  forecastle 
has  become  fdc'sle.  Most  of  the  days  of  the  week  exhibit 
'crushed  forms' ;  thus  Sunday ,  Monday^  Tuetdt^^  Wtdnadt^^ 
Thursday,  and  Friday  are  all  trisyllabic  in  A.  S.,  being  spelt, 
respectively,  Sunnan-dag^  M6nan*d<jtg,  Tkott^g,  WSdnet- 
dug,  \*ufirts-di£g,  Frige-dcBg.  JJui  the  chief  examples  occur 
in  words  of  French  origin,  such  as  bu/Ur  for  M.  E.  Injiihr^ 
i.  e.  bottler,  and  the  like.  Sutler  is  of  Dutch  origin,  from  the 
Du.  zoet-el-aar^  derived  from  the  verb  zoetelen,  explained 
by  Hexham  as  meaning  '  to  sullie,  to  suttle,  or  to  victual]/ 

The  same  principle  is  at  work  in  place-names^  whicb 
fiimish  very  familiar  examples.  I  may  instance  Gld^ter 
for  Glou^es'ier,  Ld*sUr  for  Ln<eS'ler^  Lm'sUr  for  Leo- 
minster, Daintfy  for  Daventry.  The  reader  will  readily 
lijiiik  of  uihers  of  the  same  kind. 

§  468.  Emphasis*  The  effect  of  emphasis  upon  mono- 
syllabic words  is  also  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Sweet.  Thus  to  and  too,  if  and  off,  are  distinguished 
by  emphasis^  the  former  being  the  unempbatic»  the  huter  the 
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emphatic  Ibnns.  We  can  say  *  I  go  to  London  too!  or  ♦  I  saw 

him  off,  and  saw  the  last  of  him.'  The  word  him^  if  em- 
phatic, keeps  the  //,  us  in  1  did  not  see  her,  but  I  saw  him*  \ 
but  if  we  say  *  I  saw  him  yesterday/  the  h  is  weak,  and  is  by 
many  speakers  entirely  dropped.  Hence  we  can  explain  the 
loss  of  k  in  the  unemphatic  U  (A.  S.  ^V),  so  common  in  the 
phrases  '  it  rains  *  ot^ii  moms/  In  such  common  words  as 
nvVA,  thou,  the,  they,  &c.,  the/A  was  originally  voiceless  (p.  105, 
note  4),  but  is  now  voiced  owing  to  lack  of  emphasis  (p.  107). 
In  a  sb.  like  goose,  the  s  is  kepi  voiceless  bv  emphasis ;  but 
in  the  common  words  is  and  was  the  s  has  become  voiced, 
and  is  sounded  Uke  z,  a  change  which  probably  took  place 
at  an  early  period.  In  the  M.£.  dissyllabic  word  dc^y-t^^  the 
^  in  the  latter  syllable,  being  entirely  unaccented,  soon  passed 
into  % ;  hence  the  mod.  E.  plural  of  day  is  really  ic^.  So  also 
in  numerous  other  cases,  such  as  hees^  hmxfSy  huSy  where  the  s 
is  unaffected  by  a  pi  cccd  ii  i:  consonant.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  verbs  ;  as  in  mod.  E.  runs  irom  M.  E.  rimn-cs. 

The  foregoing  considerations  may  suffice  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  great  part  played  by  accent  and  emphasis 
in  altering  the  forms  of  words  from  time  to  time.  They  fre- 
quently cause  phonetic  changes,  of  which  our  conservative 
spelling  takes  no  notice. 

§  459.  lifllsotB  of  BjUsbio  division.  Closely  allied  to 
the  question  of  accent  is  the  consideration  of  the  elTctt  ]>ro- 
duced  upon  the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  by  the  mode  in 
which  a  word  is  practically  divided  into  syllables. 

At  p.  71, 1  have  given  a  brief  note  on  short  vowels.  Very 
little  sUteration  has  taken  place  in  the  sound  of  such  vowels, 
wherever  they  still  remain  short  in  modem  English.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  they  have  been  lengthened,  at  the 
same  time  suff<  ring  considerable  change.  The  present  is  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  explaining  this  iruuter,  so  as  to 
render  the  history  of  the  short  vowels  somewhat  more 
complete. 
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Vowel-lengthening  is  frequently  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  words  are  practicall}  divided  iiiLo  syllables  in  pro- 
nouncing them.  A  s}  llablc  can  be  either  open  or  chsed,  and 
the  vowel  in  that  syllable  is  said,  accordingly,  to  be  either 
free  or  enchstd,  Thu8>  in  the  words  ba-ker,  ta^km^  to-km^ 
which  are  practically  divided  as  marked  by  the  hyphen,  the 
syllables  to-,  Ul-^  Uh^  are  open ;  and  the  vowels  with  which 
they  terminate  are  Jree.  In  the  words  can'^le,  kem-hek,  die 
syllables  cart-,  hem-  are  clost:dy  i.  e.  they  do  not  lerminaie  in 
a  vowel ;  and  the  vowels  <?,  in  these  words  are  enclosed^ 
being  followed,  or  shut  in,  by  the  consonants  n  or  m. 

The  usual  rule  in  modem  English  (as  in  other  languages) 
is  that  a  syllable  is  open  when  its  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
single  consonant ;  but  closed  when  followed  by  two  or  more 
consonants,  or  by  a  consonant  such  as  x,  that  Is  equivalent 
to  two  consonants,  or  by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
Hence  the  first  syllable  is  open  in  /^a-kcr,  crtc-ptr^  chi-na, 
clo-ver,  cU'bic ;  also  in  cli-ent^  pU-ani^  where  the  vowel  of  the 
former  syllable  is  followed  by  another  vowel.  But  the  first 
syllable  is  closed  in  car-Ur^  fit-hek^  ciiuder^  sor-dtd^  custom, 
hox-ir.  Such  syllables  as  numt  den^  sin,  not,  hui^  are  all 
closed;  so  also  are  the  final  syllables  in  to'km,  hem-hck, 

pUn-ii-ful. 

§  460.  As  regards  that  part  of  our  language  which  is  of 
native  origin,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  free  vowels  are 
long,  and  enclosed  vowels  are  short.  Such  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  ba-ker,  cree-per,  cla-ver,  /et-loctt,  cin^der,  man^ 
den,  sin,  not,  hut,  already  cited.  Exceptions  should  be  in- 
vestigated,  and  admit  of  various  interpretations. 

Examples.  In  fa-thcr,  the  ///  is  not  really  a  double  con- 
sonant, but  a  symbol  for  a  single  simple  sound. 

In  comparing  bank  with  fast,  we  observe  that  the  com- 
bination si  has  not  the  same  effect  in  shortening  a  vowel  that 
nk  has.  In  comparing  old  with  cod,  we  observe  a  similar 
difference  between  the  effects  of  Id  and  d\  the  vocalic  nature 
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of  the  /  reinforces  the  vowel  rather  than  the  consonant. 
For  a  like  reason,  the  vowel  m  ark  is  longer  than  that  in 
cai\  and  the  vowel  in  cool  (A.S.  cot)  is  longer  than  that  In 
€Ook  (A.  S.  coc).  Different  consonants  produce  different 
effects. 

In  the  words  coiv,  they^  the  w  and^  are  vocafic. 

§  461.  We  must  also  pay  great  attention,  in  every  case,  to 
the  original  form  of  the  word.  We  find,  in  A.  S.,  a  large 
number  of  words,  having  a  short  accented  vowel,  m  which 
the  vowel  was  followed  by  zsit^le  consonant  only.  Examples 
are:  hii'tn,  pp.,  bitten;  bit-er,  adj.,  bitter;  gt'd-ig,  giddy; 
cal'U,  callow  ;  pen-mgy  penny ;  {rod-en,  trodden  ;  pop-ig,  poppy; 
sum-ur,  summer.  IModern  English  spelling  surmounts  this 
difficulty  by  doubling  the  consonant  in  writing,  though  the 
alteration  in  the  vowd-^oimd  is  very  slight,  the  shortness  of 
the  vowel  having  been  preserved.  As  we  are  never  allowed 
to  write  a  double  v  (see  p.  317,  note  i),  we  still  write  Uner, 
from  A.S.  li/-r,  and  drwm,  from  A.S.  drif-m^  though 
Invtr  and  drivven  would  be  more  phonetic,  111  order  to 
separate  the  vuwel  in  these  words  from  that  m  diver  and 
driver.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  never  allowed  to 
write  a  final  we  write  for  siv  (A.  S.  sif-i)^  and  giot 
for  gm  (A.  S.  gif-an).  As  to  this  doubling  of  consonants, 
see  above;  §  374,  p.  399. 

{  462.  Vowel-lengthenfng.  But  the  most  important 
fact  about  originally  short  vowels  is  the  frequency  with  which 
they  have  been  lengtlicm  J  in  modem  Encylish.  Typical 
examples  are  seen  in  bake^  breaks  broke ^  from  A.S.  bacan, 
hrecan^  brocen,  all  with  short  vowels.  This  is  really  an  effect 
of  syllabic  division.  The  words  were  divided,  in  M.  as 
ho'kmt  hr^km^  hn^km^  the  vowels  being  thus  left  frte.  The 
result  of  a  strong  accent  upon  the  free  vowels  was  to  lengthen 
them;  and  this  vowel-length  remained  after  the  words  be- 
came monosyllabic.  We  also  use  the  longer  form  broken  for 
the  pp.,  whilst  the  clipped  form  broke  of  the  same  word  has 
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almost  entirely  supplanted  brakt,  as  a  form  of  the  past  tense. 
Even  in  brake  (A.  S.  brcec),  the  vowel  was  lengthened,  bjr 
constant  association  with  the  forms  break  and  broke, 

}  488.  The  words  ^eak  and  broke  are  worthy  of  close 
attention,  for  a  special  reason*  In  the  A.  S.  brecoHt  the 
bdngf  short,  was  an  open  e,  like  the  « in  bed.  When  lengthened 
ii  became,  as  a  maiter  of  course,  a  long  open  e,  like  the  e  in 
ihfre]  and  this  open  e  was  denoted,  in  Tudor  Enj^lish,  by 
the  use  of  the  symbol  ea.  Hence  ii  was  written  brtak,  not 
breek'f  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  spelt  break  to  this 
day.  Similarly,  the  A.  S.  sprecan,  M.  K.  spehcn,  became 
speak  (with  open  i)  in  Tudor  English.  It  has  since  been 
changed  to  (spiik),  rimmg  with  luk^  in  modem  English ;  so 
that  we  have  now  nothing  but  the  spelling  to  point  bsidc 
to  the  original  short  e.  Of  course  we  may  some  day  come 
to  say  (britkj,  lo  be  consistent ;  and  it  is  doubtless  well 
known  that  the  sound  (bi  iik)  may  be  heard  occasionally. 

Similarly,  the  A.  S,  o  in  brocen^  being  short,  was  open. 
When  lengthened,  it  remained  open,  like  the  o  in  glory  or 
the  drawled  vowel  in  daxvg  for  dog.  Consequently,  it  has 
become  a  long  close  and  impure  o  in  modem  English ;  quite 
distmct  from  the  mod  £.  09  in  cool^  from  the  A.S.  long 
close  0  in  cbl.  The  modem  English  still  sharply  distinguishes 
the  0  in  broken  (due  to  the  lengthening  and  closing  of  an 
A.  S.  short  open  0)  from  the  00  in  r^>(?/(due  to  a  shifting  fr  in 
the  A.  S.  long  close  0  to  the  sound  of  long  u).  Hence  we 
can  at  once  perceive  that  the  A.  S.  0  in  brocen  must  have 
be^  open^  and  must  therefore  have  also  been  shorL 

§  484.  VoweMengthening  also  occurs  m  the  case  of 
syllables  that  are  closed  by  such  combinations  as  M  M 
as  in  A.  S.  cOd,  chOd,  Meician  aid,  kter  did,  old,  A.  S.  hmd- 
an,  to  bind,  A.  S.  bunden,  bound ;  see  §  378,  p.  402,  §  382, 
p.  407.  For  the  effect  of  r  upon  a  preceding  vowel,  see 
§  381,  p.  405. 

§  406.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  some  examples  in  which  vowd- 
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lengthening  has  taken  place  in  native  £.  words  owing  to  the 
effect  of  syllabic  division. 

(1)  A.S.  short  a  — cradol,  cradle;  hhdan^  to  lade; 
hkedelf  ladle ;  scadu,  shade  ;  spadu,  spade ;  u  adan^  to  wade  ; 
cea/er,  cock-chafer ; — acan,  to  ache  ;  (rcer,  acre;  (ccern,  acorn; 
bacan,  to  bake ;  mactan,  to  make ;  nacod,  naked ;  cwaa'an,  to 
quake  ,*  raca^  a  rake  ;  sacu^  sake ;  scacian,  to  shake ;  slacian^ 
to  slake;  maca^  snake;  tiaca^  stake;  Icel.  iaka^  to  take; 
A.  S.  tnaean^  to  wake ; — ^Mercian  atu  (A.  S.  tahi)^  ale ;  Icel* 
la/tf,  sale ;  A.  S.  Udu^  tale ; — gametic  game ;  /a/n^z,  lame ;  nama^ 
name ;  scamu^  shame ; — bana^  bane ;  lane,  lane  ;  manu,  mane ; 
/<2mi,  vane ;  wanmn,  to  wane ; — <7/a,  ape ;  Icel.  gapa,  to 
gape;  mapuldor,  maple-tree;  sctaptn,  pp.,  shapen,  shaped; 
scrapian^  to  scrape;  slapol,  staple ;  /dr/<>r,  taper ; — caru^  care ; 
eearigt  chary ;  faran^  to  iare ;  hare ;  mara^  a  (night)* 
mare ;  scearu^  a  share ;  tpariany  to  spare ;  siarian,  to  stare ; — 
/oiif,  adv.,  late;  haHan,  to  hate; — Mian,  to  bathe; — crafioHy 
to  crave ;  gra/an,  to  grave  ;  r «<2/2z,  knave ;  na/ii,  nave  (of  a 
wheel);  hra/en,  raven;  s/a/ds,  pi.,  staves;  tvajian,  10  wave; 
— ^/(^j^,  blaze ;  brcesen,  brazen ;  grasian,  to  graze  ;  /uesel, 
hazeU 

Compare  also  A.  S.  hraifar,  fn^^t  with  E.  rather ^  father* 
In  A.  S.  waUr,  M.£.  tvaitr,  the  w  turned  the  a  into  short 
open  Oy  which  is  now  lengthened. 

(2)  A.  S.  short  t       ;  mod.  E.  ea,  pronounced  as  in 

bear : — A.  S.  diTa,  a  bear  ;  ber-an^  to  bear  ;  pere.pt  ru^  a  ix-ar ; 
s7V€rian,  to  sweiir ;  /  ;</;;,  to  tear;  werian,  to  wear.  In  one 
case,  a  different  spelling  is  now  used,  viz.  in  mere,  a  mare ; 
a  better  spelling  would,  clearly,  be  mearj  but  it  has  been  con- 
fused with  mghi-mare^  from  A.  S.  mora*  With  these  words 
we  may  connect  A.  S.  h'ictm,  to  break,  with    as  in  greai* 

In  some  words,  the  mod.  £.  At  is  pronounced  as  «^  m 
meet,  or  ea  in  meatx — cmdaity  to  knead ;  medu,  mead  (sweet 
drink); — sprecan,  to  speak ;  wrecan,  to  wreak; — nuiu,  meal ; 
stelafif  to  steal;  wela^  weal; — hieonian,  to  lean;  cwme^  a 
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quean;  wenian,  to  wean; — reopan'^,  to  reap; — sciran,  to 
shear;  smeru^  smeoru,  butter,  hence,  a  smear;  spire j  a  spear; 
— westiicf  a  weasel ;~cAiii,  to  eat;  msU,  neat; — decwe^am^ 
to  bequeath;  bemoBan,  beneath; — cleofian^  to  cleave  (stick 

to) ;  e/esj  eaves ;  hebhan^  whence  imp.  s.  hefe  and  pr.  s.  indic 
he/td,  giving  E.  heave  ;  we/an,  to  weave. 

In  a  few  words,  the  spelling  with  e  Ims  been  kepi,  instead 
of  being  altered  to  ea.  Examples  are  : — mere,  a  mere ;  mtian^ 
to  mete;  /e/er,  fever;  e/en,  even.  For  /evtr^  Minsbeu's 
Diet  (1637)  has  the  speUingySoiMr. 

(3)  A.  S.  t.  The  A.  S.  short  /  is  very  rarelj  lengthened  in 
the  manner  here  indicated.  The  only  dear  examples  are 
seen  in  A. S.  giukiy  a  glede  (kite);  wtcu,  wice,  a  week ;  wifely 
a  weevil ;  Icel.  bikarr,  a  beaker  (cup).  In  the  case  of  sttgu^ 
a  sty,  the  mod.  E._>r  results  from  the  short  vowel  i  aua  the 
vocalised y  (for  g).  We  may  here  notice  E.  evU^  from  A.  S. 
y/eiy  with  shortj'. 

(4)  A.  S.  0 ;  mod.  £.  oa.  The  examples  with  the  spelling 
oa  are  scarce.  The  chief  are  i-^sociaih  to  soak  * ;— a 
foal ;  scobt^  a  shoal ;  fioHan^  to  float ;  Jnrok^  throat 

But  many  examples  occur  of  £.  ^,  followed  (after  a  con- 
sonant) by  e.  Such  are : — hoelian,  to  bode ; — hrocm^  broken ; 
itotuiH,  10  choke;  smocian,  lo  smoke; — s/v/t-n,  stolen 
open  ; — biforan,  before ;  bon'an,  to  bore ;  scoru,  a  score 
(niark) ; — hose,  hose ;  nosu,  nose;  rose^  rose ; — clofm,  cloven ; 
co/a,  cove ;  ofer^  over.  Spoken^  waven^  are  formed  by  as- 
sociation with  broken^  ckven ;  the  A.  S.  forms  are  sprecm,  pps 
we/m,  pp.  Observe  that,  in  6efi»re^  scon^  bare^  the  0  sdU 
remains  open  before  r, 

(5)  The  A.  S.  u  usually  renuuns  short,  as  in  iuiere^  batter. 

^  This  remarkable  form  occurs  in  the  Vespasian  iWici,  125.  5, 
in  the  Mcfdan  dialect.  It  expliitit  the  mod.  E.  ru^,  which  It  qote 
distinct  from  A.  S.  rfpan^ 

'  Very  rtie;  it  oocnn  ia  Cocknyae't  LtecMmt,  li.  340^  351; 
w.  14. 
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The  A.  S.  duru  became  M.  £.  dore,  with  short  o ;  hence  £. 
doer  rimes  with  be/ifrey  from  M.  £.  he/cn, 
{  468.  Besides  the  above  instances,  there  are  many  more 

in  which  the  ^V.  S.  nom.  sing,  was  monosyllabic,  the  mod.  E. 
sb.  being  formed  from  other  cases.  The  standard  case,  as 
regards  form,  is  the  dative;  see  pp.  309,  310.  Thus  the 
mod.  £.  coal  may  be  compared  with  col-e^  dat  of  A.  S.  col^ 
coal ;  though,  doubtless,  the  pi.  forms  cola,  colu,  assisted  the 
change.  I  subjoin  examples. 

( 1)  A.  S.  a  {<b).  a.  S.  dUedf  dat  ilade,  pi.  dUtdo^  blade ; — 
A.  S.  d€Pl^  dat.  dceUy  pi.  da/u  (of.  Icel.  dalr^  old  dat  dait\  old 
pL  daiar),  dale;  A. S.  hwal,  dat.  Mvctle,  pi.  hwalas^  whale  : — 
scear,  dat.  sceare,  a  plough-share ; — A.  S.  gcp/,  dat.  gi£tt:  \ 
gate.  We  also  find  vowel-lengthening  in  mod.  £.  aware, 
M.  £.  y-war^  pi.  y-warn^  from  A.  S.  ge-wcar ;  in  the  adj. 
hart^  A.  S.  bar^  def.  form  har^  \  and  even  in  the  pt  t.  hare 
from  A.  S.  hiEr^  and  in  dart^  answering  to  A.  S.  duarr.  In 
these  words,  the  vowel  has  been  affected  by  the  following  r. 

(2)  A.  S.  e.  A.  S.  bed,  a  prayer,  dat.  btdf,  pi.  hedu,  is  the 
mod.  E,  bead,  with  a  curious  change  in  the  sense ;  beads 
were  used  for  counting  prayers.  (Both  A.  S.  bed  and  gebed 
are  wrongly  marked  with  long  e  in  Bosworth's  Dictionary.) 
The  adj.  Utc^  full  of  cracks,  is  the  origin  of  Uafy\  we  find 
'on  ])set  hlece  sdp,'  i.e.  into  the  leaky  ship;  Gregor/s 
Pastoral  Care,  tr.  by  King  Alfred,  ed.  Sweet,  p.  437.  The 
adj.  ge-mety  def.  form  ge-meta^  answers  to  E.  meety  i.  e.  fit. 

(3)  A.  S.  0,  A.  S.  geocy  dat.  gmce^  a  yoke ; — hoU  dat.  hole^ 
a  hole ;  )>ol,  dat.  poU^  a  thole ;  gor^  dat.  gore^  gore ;  mot, 
dat.  moU^  a  mole,  atom. 

I  may  observe,  further,  that  a  syllable  closed  by  st  often 
has  a  long  vowd  in  mod.  £.  Thus  beasif/easi^  are  des- 

^  Veqr  noe;  the  ibrai  geeU  ocean  in  JESSmS*  tnoalatioo  of  Beda, 
ed.  Smith,  bk.  iii.  c.  11 ;  woA  gcet  ooents  in  the  O.  Northamb.  veisioa  of 
Matt.  vii.  13.  The  usnal  form  was  geaty  mod.  pxov.  £.  yai  or  ygt.  It 
was  prd^ably  coofuaed  with  Icel.  g»4a,  a  road. 
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oendants  of  the  ADglo-French  btsU^  ftiU^  with  short  op^n  \ 
and  are  therefore  spelt  with  ai,  as  explained  above.  We 
have  one  simihir  case  in  a  word  of  native  origin,  viz.  in  the 
yfotdyeasi^  M.  E.  jwt/,  from  A.  S.  ^st 

In  conclusion,  I  give  useful  general  formulae  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  open  and  close  r,  and  between  the 
open  and  clo^e  d,  in  Middle-English. 

(A)  .  Open  long  in  M.  usually  arises  from  A.  S.  a,  ia^ 
or  lengthening  of  short  t  \  it  was  pronounced  as  romic  (ae), 
or  like  e  in  ihere,   Cf.  p.  336. 

Examples:  A.S.  wdrm,  M.E.  werm,  wen,  E.  were* 
A.  S.  eac,  M.  E.  eek  (aek),  E.  eke.  A.  S.  brecan,  M.  E.  hreken 
(bracken),  E.  break.  Such  words,  in  mod.  ire  frequently 
spelt  with  ;  as  in  sea,  A,S.  sd;  dreamt  A.  S.  Jnam ;  speak, 
A.  S.  sprecan. 

Close  long  e,  in  M.  £^  usually  arises  from  A.  S.  /  or  ^ 
and  takes  the  spelling  h  in  later  English;  as  in  A.  S.  gri^, 
M.  £.  grem  (greend),  E.  green  (griin) ;  A.  S.  diop,  M.  £.  dttp 

(deep),  E.  deep  (diip).    Cf.  p.  340. 

(B)  .  Open  long  0^  in  M.  E.,  usually  arises  from  A.  S.  a.  or 
from  lengthening  Qio\  the  mod.  £,  soimd  is  that  of  a  in 

(nou). 

Examples  :  A.  S.yS,  M.  E./<?  (fao),  E, foe  (fou).  A.  S.  ppem^ 
M.  E.  (4>en  (aop^n),  E.  open  (oupn). 

Close  long  in  M.£.,  usually  arises  from  A.S.  i\  the 
mod.  E.  sound  is  that  of  00  in  eool\  as  in  A.  S.  col^  M.E. 
tm/  (kool),  E.  cool  (kuul) ;  A.  S.  M.  E.  to  (too),  E.  to^ 
(luu). 
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Note  to  page  14,  last  litu,  *  It  was  directed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
that  all  pleading  in  the  law-courts  shonld  henceforth  be  conducted  in 
Ea^liih,  becMse,  as  ii  stated  in  the  pieamble  to  the  Act,  French  waa 
become  mncb  miknoim  in  the  realm ;  *  Mmri^  Hist.  Ontltnes  of  Eng. 
Aoddence,  |  J5,  p.  31,  The  Act  is  that  of  3^  Edw.  in,  c  15. 

A'<3/^  to  p.  39.  Compare  the  lullowing  passage.  '  Onr  maker 
therfore  at  these  dayes  shall  not  follow  Pun  pl&wman  nor  G(nv<r  nor 
I.yd^te  nor  yet  Chaucer,  for  their  language  is  now  out  of  vse  with  vs: 
neither  shall  he  take  the  termcs  of  Xonhcrti-men,  such  as  they  vse  in 
dayly  talke,  whether  they  be  noble  men  or  gentlemen,  or  of  tht  ir  lx,'st 
clarkes,  all  is  a  matter  :  nor  in  effect  any  s]^ach  vsed  beyond  the  huer 
of  Trent,  though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer  £nglish 
Saxon  at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  Courtly  nor  so  cnnant  aa  onr 
Sontheroe  English  is,  no  more  is  the  far  VV^eme  mans  speach:  ye 
shall  thoefove  take  the  vsaall  speadi  of  the  Conit,  and  that  of  London 
and  the  shliea  lying  aboot  London  within  lau  mylea,  and  not  mnch 
abone.  I  say  not  this  bnt  that  in  eneiy  shyre  of  England  theie  be 
gentlemen  and  otheis  that  speake,  but  specially  write,  as  good 
Sovlheine  as  we  of  Middlesex  or  Soney  do,  bnt  not  the  commoo 
people  of  eneiy  shiie,  to  whom  the  gentlemen,  and  also  their  learned 
daikes  do  for  the  most  pait  coodeaeend,  bat  herein  we  aie  already 
nled  by  th'  English  Dictionaries  and  other  bookes  written  by  learned 
men,  and  therefore  it  needeth  none  other  direclioa  in  that  behalie.'->* 
J  589,  G.  PuTTSNHAM,  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie;  lib.  iii.  c  4 
(cd.  Arber,  p.  157).  ^ 

Note  to  p.  73,  1.  ao.  The  notion  that  English  is  '  derived  from 
German'  is  so  strange,  that  I  may  be  accused  of  caricature  in  assscrting 
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its  odstenoe.  But  see  p.  78,  note  3;  and  compne  Cbe  fisnoiriag 
stAtement  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Preceptozs. 

'Without  pretending  to  be  a  German  scholar  myself,  I  venture  to 

say  tliat  of  all  modern  languages  the  most  useftil  to  English  people  is 
the  (ierman,  partly  because  it  is  a  grand  oii>;uia.  Luij^ua^'c,  z^o 
foreign  admixture,  .uul  because  it  is  the  tme  parent  of  our  own  mother 
tcmgne;'  Educational  Times,  March  i,  1887,  P*        c^^*  ^* 

N&U  to  p.  379,  %  3<(3.  The  word  grapsm^  to  grasp,  acfcoallj  ocean 
IB  the  Bmnen  Worterbodi,  and  even  in  modem  High  Gennan.  Bat  it 
ii  etiU  more  important  to  lecoid  its  H.E.  me.  It  is  employed  by 
Hoodeve,  De  Regimine  Principttm,  ed.  T.  Wright,  p.  8 : — 

*  That  grap$€si  heie  and  there  as  doth  the  Uynde.' 
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Further  Illustrations  or     60-6$  (pp.  81-83). 

f  60.  Teatonio  d  becomes  Qerznan  t.   (Cf.  §  119,  p«  136). 

(n,  initially):  daughter,  Tochier\  deaf,  tauh  \  death,  Tod\ 
deep, /xV/";  dike,  Teich\  dough,  T€ig\  doughty,  tuchtig\  dove, 
Taube\  dT'^^%fragen\  dream,  Traum  \  dTe3.ry,  /raun'g;  drink, 
trinken ;  drive,  trribtn  \  drop,  Tropfen  \  dull,  toll :  (also)  dale, 
Thal^  \  dear,  theutr  \  deed,  That  \  deer,  Thier\  dew,  Thau  \ 
do,  /////« ;  dole,  TV/t-// ;  -dom  (suffix),  -thum  ;  door,  Thiir. 
(d,  medially)  :  adder  (formerly  nadder),  Natter ;  fodder, 
Futter\  idle,  ettel\  ladder,  Leiter\  middle,  mittel  \  saddle, 
Saitcl',  shoulder,  Schultcr ;  udder,  Euier  ;  widow,  Wittiac. 
(<r,  finaliyi  :  be.iid,  Bart;  bed,  fteit\  blade,  Blatt\  blood,  lUut  \ 
bid  (to  ufTeri,  bietcn\  bid  (to  pray),  bitten  \  l>ride,  Braut  \ 
bioad,  bftit\  brood,  Brut ;  -fold  (suffix),  -/a//;  gird,  ^rZ-t'// ; 
good,  hard,  ^r/ ;  head  (A.  S.  h^fodj,  Haupt^'^  heed, 

v.,  Aaim;  hide,  hood,  /^m/;  lead,      Lo/A',  lead,  v., 

leti^en;  mead  (strong  drink),  if<fM ;  mead  (meadow),  Afait'-e; 
meed,  Afiefk^ ;  mood,  J/ifM ;  need,  ;  reed,  Rieik ;  ted, 
fvM;  ride,  reii-en ;  rood,  tod,  Ritik-e\  seed,  5aa/;  shide  (a 
thin  slice  of  wood),  Scheii\  slued,  Stkrat;  spade,  Spat^en; 
swaid  (rind  of  bacon),  ScMvarf-e;  sword,  Sckw4rt%  third, 
driti-e\  thread,  Draki\  tide,  Z^nf ;  tread,  tret'-en^  wad  (wad- 
ding),  ff^o/Z-tf;  wade^  mZ-^n;  word,  W&rii  world,  IVeU*. 

But  /4  iu/  remain  unduuiged;  as  in  mild,  G.  mffd;  end,  G. 

*  The  spelling  with  M  makes  no  real  difference ;  the  G.  M  is  pro 
Doanced  precisely  n*;  /.  and  many  good  German  scholare  now  drop 
the  A,  and  write        hiur,  J  ot,  Tier^  Tau,  tun,  Teil, 

*  A  eaphooic  form  for  the  tmproaoanoeable  Hmiii* 

"  The  G.  Bredf  braid,  is  proooonoed  Brti^  and  should  be  so  qpelt. 
^^iSr  is  for  an  older 
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S  01.  Veutonio  t  beoomes  GtaraMa  ■  (initlAlly) ;  or  m 
(uMdially) ;  or    ti,  m»  or  s  (finally).  (Ci  4  ii7»  p.  154.) 

tale  (number),  ZM\  tame»  joAm;  Up,  Zapfmi  tear, 
Zft^;  tear,  v.,  gekreH\  teat,  Zi/jv;  tell,  MSki-en;  ten,  mAii; 
tilt  (of  a  cart),  Ze/t ;  tide,  timber,  Zimnar  (a  room) ;  tin, 
Zrnif ;  tinder,  Zunder\  to,  iri#;  toe,  Z^Ar ;  token,  ZHcken ;  toll, 
Z0//;  tODgs,  Zange ;  tongue,  i'ftw^^;  tooth,  Zakn ;  tough,  JUuU ; 
town,  Zaun  (hedge);  twenty,  zwanzig-^  twig,  Zweig\  twitter, 
switsehm ;  two,  zwei.  But  observe  that,  in  the  combination  i!r, 
the  r  preserves  the  /  from  change,  as  in :  tread,  treien ;  true, 
treu\  trough,  Trog^^  Medial-,  better,  besser  \  fetter,  FtMs^\ 
gate  {in  the  sense  o/strttt),  Gasse ;  nettle,  Nessel ;  rattle,  rasseln  \ 
settle,  s..  Ses5el\  water,  IVasscr'^.  Final  (i.e.  endinjj  the  E. 
word):  bolt,  r>olz-en\  heart,  IIc)'z\  milt,  Milz\  salt,  Sa!z\ 
smart,  s.,  Schmerz\  snout,  Schnauz-c  ;  start,  s.  (a  tail),  Stcrz  ; 
swart,  schwars\  wart,  IVarz;  wort,  IVurz  :—nci,  AV/r :  sit. 
si/z-en;  set,  sefz-en\  smut,  SiAmutz;  whet,  luetz-en  \ — bite, 
beiss-en\  eat,  rjj-r// ;  foot,  Fuss  \  goat,  Geiss;  great,  ^rt^jjr ; 
greet,  gruss-en  ;  hate,  ;  hot,  /xt'm ;  let,  iass-en :  nit. 

A'»J ;  nut,  A^ttJj ;  shoot,  schiess-en ;  smite,  schmeiss-en  ;  sweat, 
Schwciss  ;  sweet,  j/zj-^  ;  vat,  Fass\  white,  weiss  ;  wit,  v..  ivisstrt'; 
write,  /tisscn  (to  tear,  to  design)  : — lot,  Loos  \  that,  ii't/j; 
what,  was.  But  observe  that  the  final  /  is  preserved  from 
change  when  preceded  by  ch^f,  or  j,  as  in:  fight, /<f^^-«» ; 
flight,  F/irc*/;  fright,  Furchi\  sight,  ;  wight,  Wickt\ 

oft,  soft,  san/t\  brist-k,  Bfirsi^e;  burst,  A«rr/-«ni;  fist, 
Faust  \  frost,  Frost  \  guest,  C7/»/;  hurst  (wood),  H0rsi\  rust, 

$  02.  Tsntonlo  th  bmmM  German  d.  (Cf.  §  118,  p.  135.) 

thank,  danken  ;  that,  dtus ;  thatch,  />ArA  ;  then,  i^tsnif ;  thence, 
dannen\  thick,  ///V/^ ;  thief,  X>iV^ ;  thin,  dUnn\  thing,  DiHg\ 
think,  denken ;  third,  </r7//^ ;  thirl,  thrill,  drillen  ;  thirst.  Durst ; 
this,  dieser\  thistle,  Distel\  thorn,  Dom\  through,  durck\ 
thorp,  thou,      ;  though,  ^/(O^rA  ;  thresh,  dreschen  ;  thread, 

Draht  \  three,  i^^n ;  throng,  Drang ;  throstle,  Drosstl ;  thumb, 

•  * 

*  And  generally,  observe  that  comliiliatiODS  of  ]ettei\  lodi  is  sp^  si, 

fr^gr,  Sec,  do  not  shift  at  all. 

^  £.  butter  and  li.  Butter  coincide  only  because  they  are  both  ioreign 
words,  being  of  Greek  origin. 
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Daum-en ;  thunder,  Danner ;  thy,  dHn  Also :  bath,  Bad ; 
both,  betd-e-y  broth-er,  Brud-er;  cloth,  Kleid\  death,  Tad\ 
{ ea-th-er,  F^d-er ;  foth-er(a  cart-load), /i/</-^r;  furth-er, Junker; 
heath,  Heid-€\  heathen,  Heid-en\  leather,  Led^\  mouth, 
Mund\  north,  Nord\  oath.  Eid-^  other,  ander\  path,  Pfad\ 
seethe,  sied-en  ;  sheath,  Setuid-e ;  smith,  Schmiid ;  withe  (withy, 
willow),  Wad-e. 

%  68.  The  Teutonio  b,  when  initial,  remains  as  such  in 
modern  German,  though  the  O.H.O.  often  has  p.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  p  appears.    (Cf.  §  122,  p. 

140.) 

Examples  are  very  numerous ;  it  must  suffice  to  quuLe  the 
following : 

bath,  Bad\  bean,  BoAne;  beard.  Barf;  bed,  Bfif;  bee, 
Binte;  beer, ^iVr;  bench,  Bank;  bent  (grass),  Bimi  berry, 
Biere ;  besom,  Besin ;  better,  Itssa^,  &c. 

Exceptions  are : 

babble,  pappeln ;  blare  (to  roar,  blubber),  piarren ;  bolster, 
PolsUr ;  brawl,  praMen  (?). 

But  the  medial  and  final  b,  pi  mm  v  ad  in  Gothio  and 
Oarman,  is  f  ( =  f;  v)  in  .A]iglo-8aaran»and  f  (ff)  or  v  (vej  in 
TBngliah.  (Cf.  p.  141)*. 

(a)  calf,  Kalb\  deaf,  iaub\  (be)Uef,  {G)laube*\  half,  kalb; 
UatfLata;  lief  (dear), /i/^;  of,  off,  o^;  8elf,jy/^;  staff, 
thief,  J>ub. 

(d)  carve,  ifc^rAM;  cleave  (A.  S.  diof-ari^^  kUhm\  dove, 
Taubi ;  drive^  /irviAni ;  even,  eben ;  give,  ;  grave,  Gr^ ; 
have,  habm ;  heave,  ;  knave,  Knabe;  live,  iSeAeyt ;  fiver, 
Leber;  love,  /£f^;  (be)lieve,  {i^nlauf>en\  over,  atA^;  reave 
(rob),  r<!j«/<^r/r :  seven,  sieben\  shave,  schaben\  shoyt^  schieben  ; 
shive  (a  slice),  Scheibe ;  sieve,  Sieb;  silver,  Silber ;  nave,  A^o^ ; 
navel,  A^o^/ ;  weave,  wtben. 

The  Tentonie  p,  wb«n  initial,  is  nsnsUy  pf  in  Ckvmsii» 

«  E.  thwMomi  snswets  to  O.  H.  G.  (Old  High  Geraun)  dUnmi,  after- 
wards altered  to  tilsunt,  G.  tausend. 

'  Note  that  \h\^  is  the  only  case  in  whidi  the  Anglo-Sazoo  fsils  to 
keep  the  original  Teutouic  consonant. 

*  The  initiai  (/•,  for  Gi-,  is  a  mere  prc6x,  like  the  be-  in  be-li€j\ 
be-liepi. 
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and  flometimes  appears  as  pf  finally;  but  the  mgnlttr 
Qerman  equivalent  of  Teutonic  final  p  is  £ 

ia)  paAh^P/ad;  pipe,  y-^p/dftn  ;  plight,  v.,  allied  to  PJUchl, 
id)  carp  (fish),  Karpfen  ;  crop  (of  a  bird),  AV/^/;  damp, 
Damp/;  drop.  Tropfen;  hop,  hup/en  \  ^fOsapf  siamp/m  \  Step» 
stapfen  ;  swamp,  Sitmpf  \  top, 

(r)  deep,  /.r/";  drip,  tricfen  \  ^^ripe,  i^rcifcn\  harp,  Ihxrfcx 
heap,  Haufe  \  help,  helfen  \  hip,  Huf-te^  O.  H.  G.  /////;  leap, 
iaufen  (to  run);  nip,  knet/en  \  pipe,  pfe}f,'n\  ripe,  ?£•//':  sap, 
Saf-t,  O.  H.G.  ^'f//';  sharp,  scharf ;  sheep,  Sch(if\  -ship 
^suflfix),  -5chaf-t\  sleep,  sehlafen;  sh'p,  schleifcn soap,  .^cT^  ; 
step -mother,  SUef -mutter  \  thorp,  Dor/;  up,  ;  warp, 
werfen. 

{d)  ape,  -^y/^':  clap,  klaffcn  (to  bark,  yelp)  :  p^npe,  ^a^en\ 
hope,  hoffcn  ;  rap  (to  seize  hastily),  raffen ;  shape,  schaffen ; 
ship,  Schiff  \  weapons,  Waffen. 

In  tfae  word  /rj^,  G.  ^>!^,  the  /  is  preserved,  because  it  was 
originally  double,  as  in  A.S.  /<(^<7,  /r/!^. 

I  04.  The  Teutoolo  Inittal  f eominonly  Msnaiiis  m  fin 
Gtarmaii;  tat  lome  wohalo  wocds  esliibit the  O.K.O.T. 

(tf)  fiyi,  ySiZ/M ;  fellow,  fahl  \  fer,  >&ni ;  fere,  fithrm ;  fest* 
fethom»  Fadm  \  leather,  F€der\  h!d^fiUtitn\  fell  (skin), 
F€U\  felly»  felt>  -Fi/t;  fern,  /am;  feud,  Fthd£%  field, 

fiend,  Fdmd\  it^biitfiehim\  findi,  /Hwil;  find,jfii^; 
finger,  Finger*,  fir,  /iS^;  fire,  i^f»tfr ;  fish,  Fis^ ;  fist,  Fatut% 
€cvt,fuHf ;  flax,  Flachs ;  flea,  -FA'>4  ;  ^^^^fliehen ;  fleece,  /^i&u ; 
flesh,  Fleisch'y  flight,  Flucht;  flood,  Fiuth  \  fly,yf/Vi,'cw  ;  foal, 
Fohien\  foam,  Feim  \  fodder,  Futter\  fold,  fa/ ten;  follow, 
folgen\  foot,  Fuss\  forth, /<7r/;  foul, fox.  Fucks  \  free, 
/>dv;  {roQtty  frieren  \  (reahf  /n'sc/i ;  friend,  Freundi  fright, 
Furcht ;  frost,  ;  furrow,  Furche  ;  further, //»Y/<"r. 

(^)  fether,  Fa/^ ;  fee,  K/M  (cattle)  ;  folk,  Volk ;  for,  f<?r ; 
for-  (as  a  prefix),  ver- ;  four,  vier ;  fowl,  Vogel  (bird) ;  full,  veil. 
Note  that  the  difference  is  only  a]>paront.  for  this  German 
initial  r-  is  now  pronounced  as/,  and  might  much  more  sensibly 
be  so  written. 

%  05.  Th©  Teutonic  and  English  initial  g  iiBuaUy  re- 
mains aa  g  in  German.    (Cf.  §^  113,  p.  131  ;  116,  p.  134.) 
gall,  Galle  \  gallows,  Ccdgen  \  gape,  gaffen  \  (for)gel,  {verigts- 
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sen\  %\xA\Q^GUriel \  giv^^  geben\  gl.Lss,  Glas\  gWdCf  g/a'Un; 
glow,  gliihen  \  go,  gehcn ;  goat,  Geiss ;  God,  Gott ;  gold,  Gold ; 
good, ^1^/;  goose^  Gans\  gore,  GehreH\  grsLspf grapsm;  grasSy 
{?rtix ;  grave,  Oa^ ;  gray,  ^au ;  great,  gross ;  green,  ^rnfff ; 
greeting,  Gn/ss;  gnptygra/ett;  ground,  Grund\  guest,  Gast\ 
guild,  (7/A£f ;  gums,  Gaumm* 

But  in  many  oaie«  the  En^p.  g  beoomM      (See  p.  131.) 

yard  (rod),  Gerte\  yard  {ciaMxt)^  Garten  \  yam,  (^rw;  yar- 
row, {S€fui/)-garbe ;  yvfmfgdhnen  ;  yeam-ingJy, ^vm ;  yellow, 
^/55  ;  yesterday,  gesfertt ;  yield,  gelten. 

Medially  and  finally,  the  ^  is  almost  nlwfiys  lost  in 
modem  English  'or  iorms  part  of  a  diphthong);  it  is 
retained  in  German.    (Cf.  p.  132.) 

(a)  day,  Tag\  lay,  Ugen  ;  may,  mogen\  play,  pjiegen\  say, 
sagen  ;  slay,  schlagen ;  way,  J^/'tf. 

Also:  honey,  Honig\  holy,  hdlig\  and  all  equivalent  words 
ending  in  E.  with  the  suffix  (A-  S.  have  the  suffix  -ig 
in  German. 

Also  :  eye,  Auge  ;  lie,  Hegen  \  lie,  Z,w^v ;  roe  (led.  hrogn)^ 
Rogen ;  rye,  Roggen, 

{b)  craw  (of  a  bird),  Kragen  ;  draw,  tragen ;  follow,  folgen ; 
gnaw,  m^m;  haw,  maw,  Magen\  morrow,  fw^i^f^^; 

saw,  Sage ;  saw,  5*^;^ ;  sorrow,  S^rge ;  swallow,  sekwelgen, 

{fS  VBO^Ai  Magd\  ^s^Hag€l\  ns^^Nageh^  saoifSegil^  tail, 
ZagcL 

{d)  'gainst,  gfgen ;  ]sdn,ge/egen ;  rain«         ;  wain^  IVagen ; 

stair,  stil(,',  .'^r. 

§  66.  The  Teutonic  k,  when  initial,  appears  as  k  in 
German  ;  medially  and  finally,  it  commonly  appears  as 
ch.  Englifih  has  o  or  k»  sometimes  palatalised  to  oh.  (See 

p.  126.) 

(a)  callow,  hr^/;  can,  kann;  carve,  kerben\  clay,  K!ei\ 
cleave,  kichtn\  clcfl,  Kluft;  cloth,  A7r?V/ ;  clover,  A'/tr  ;  coal, 
Kohlt  \  coldj  X</// :  f^omh  y  K a  nun  \  comc^  koniuien  \  coolfAuA/; 
corn,  Ktrn  ;  cow,  Kuh  ;  craft,  Kraft\  crane.  Kranuh  ;  craw, 
Kragin  \  cress,  Krcssc\  cripple,  Kmpp(:l\  crop  (of  a  bird;, 
Krop/\  crow,  Krdhe ;  crumb,  Krume ;  keen,  X'w/i/j ;  kernel, 
K€m\  kid,  A'</r^;  king,  Komg\  loss,  Jtitfx;  knop,  knob, 
Knopf ;  knot,  Knotm ;  knuckle,  KfiUdkeL 

{b)  chafer,  A'^/^r ;  chary,  karg ;  chew,  kauen ;  chin,  AVffH ; 
choose,  kiesen ;  chur^  AT^r/;  chum,  ktmen* 
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{c)  bleak,  bleich  ;  book,  Buck  ;  break,  brechtn  ;  brook,  v., 
brauchcn  ;  dike,  Tcich  ;  eke,  auch  ;  hark,  horchcn ;  kirk,  Lerche  ; 
leek,  Lauck ;  like,  {g)leich ;  -like  (suffix),  -lich ;  make, 
milk.  Milch;  oak,  Biche;  rmtchenx  sake,  Sachei  aeck, 
s$tehen\  speak,  sprecken;  spoke,  s.,  Speiche\  stick,  ^HacAm; 
stork,  5/(irM ;  stroke,  Stretch ;  wake,  wacken ;  weak,  ; 
week,  1Vock0\  wreak,  niEr^;  yoke, /och, 

(d)  beech,  Bucke;  leacb,  rWic^;  rich,  nsnrA;  speedy 
SpracMs;  auchf  sicker  i  vrhi€hf  VfelcAir, 

N.  B. — Id  some  combinations  Gennan  keeps  the  final  i( ;  as 
in  £•  bench,  BaHk\  birch,  ^iri»;  finch,  Fink»  Obsenre  also 
such  examples  as  E.  bake,  G.  backen\  naked,  naeJki;  woik, 
IVerJt ;  thatch,  decken.  The  A.  S.  sk^  written  sc^  commonly 
becomes  E.  shy  where  German  has  sch^  e.g.  ash,  Esch€\  ashes, 
Asch€\  AtshfJ^Msck;  fish,  Fisck;  thresh,  dreschen\  wash, 
Vfaschen.  So  also  initially,  as  in  shape,  schaffm  ;  shaip^ 
schar/f  &c. 

The  Teutonic  initial  qu  is  almost  ignored  in  German  ;  thus 
E.  quick  is  G.  keck\  but  we  find  E.  quiL  h-grass  or  quick-grcLSS 
represented  by  G.  Q^cke^  and  £.  quicksilver  is  G.  ^^teck- 

sildcr. 

The  Teutonic  h,  when  initial,  remains  as  h  in  En  pi  i  ah 
smd  German,  or  is  lost  i  before  1,  n,  r) ;  medially  and  linaiiy, 
it  appears  aa  English  gfa,  Qerman  h  or  oh,  or  is  lost.  (See 
p.  130.) 

{a)  hail,  Hagcl ;  hair,  Haar\  &c. 

{b)  loud  (A.  S.  hiud)y  iaui  \  mil  (A.  S.  hnutu}^  Nuss  \  raveu 
(A.  S.  hnvj'njy  Rabc, 

{c)  high,  hoch  \  laugh,  lachen\  nigh,  nahe\  neighbour,  A^tti^ar ; 
rough,  rauh  ;  though,  doch  ;  through,  durch ;  tough,  sake* 

(d)  eight,  dtr^;  Gght^ /ech/en ;  tVighu  F/uchi;  fright,  Turcht; 
knight,  Knecht ;  light,  adj.,  licht\  might,  Macki\  night,  Nacki\ 
plight,  v.,  PJlichty  s. ;  right,  recht  \  sight,  {Ge)sicht ;  wight, 
Wichi. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Initial  hw  (BngHah  wh)  la  win  Gtamuuii. 
(See  p.  133.)  whaif,  Werf-i\  what,  was ;  wheat,  WHsen ;  whdp, 
lVei/\  when,  watm ;  where,  wo\  whet,  wtun ;  whsch» 
while,  weU\  whirl,  s.,  Wirbel\  whisper,  ««f;^/jv;  white,  wm$s\ 
who,  ft^^. 
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Specimens  op  Spblung. 

The  foUowin;^  Specimens  merely  give  a  general  idea,  ot  the 
appearance  of  English  writing  at  various  periods.  Much  longer 
and  more  nuincrous  extracts  are  required  tor  complete  illustration. 

(i)  From  the  Ancren  Riwle,  ed.  Morton,  p.  384 ;  Sweet's 
First  Mid.  Eng.  Primer,  p.  32.  Date,  about  1230.  Dialect, 
Southern.   (The  long  vowels  are  marked).   Cf.  p.  303. 

Seint  Pdwcl  witneV  ^talle  uttreherdschipes.andallevlesshes 

pinunpc,  rir.f!  allc  licomcs  suinkcs,  al  is  asc  nout  a;ean  Imie,  Jiet 
schire^  and  brihte^  heortc.  '  Licomlichc  bisisc  hipc  is  to 
lutel  wur% ;  auh  swote  and  schir  heorte  is  god  to  alle  )>inges  ; ' 
(i  TUm,  iv.  8).  *  ^itth  kh  ku¥e,'  he  sei^,  *  alle  raonne  l^ene 
and  englene ;  and  ^auh  ich  dude  o  mine  bodie  alle  \>e  pfnen, 
and  allc  \)C  passluns  ]>ci  bodi  muhte  J>alicn  ;  and  fiauh  ich  jeue 
poure  men  al  })ct  ich  hefde  ;  but  jif  ich  hefde  luue  [>cr-midc  to 
God  and  to  alle  men,  in  him  and  for  him,  al  were  aspilled' 
(1  Cor,  xiii.  1-3). 

[wt/nc^f  testifies  ;  uttre,  outward ;  iTcnmcs  nvinhes^  toils  of 
the  body ;    schlre^^  purifieth ;   Lfcomiiche  bisischipe^  Bodily 

tliligencc  :  siuotc,  sweet  :  sfh!t\  pure  ;  ku^^  knew  ;  tnonne  Iciicne 
and  !anj^n:ages  ot  men  and  of  anj-fcls  ;  |)f'//V«,  endure  ; 

^U€f  were  to  give  \  he/eU^  had  \  but  ^  unless  j  aspilUd^  lost] 

As  regards  the  spelling,  we  may  note  for  as  in  MSe  for 
A.  S.  ;  jfor^,  as  in  if,  A.  S.^;  were  to  give^  A* S. 
giafe ;  u  for  £.  v,  A.  S./  as  in  Araw,  dat  or  ace  of  A.  S.  luJUf 
love ;  cA  for  A.  S.  ^,  as  in  icA,  A.  S.  ic,  I ;  scA  for  A.  S.  sc^  as  in 
scAir^  A.  S.  sc^r,  sheer,  pure.  Note  that  m  the  word  pourdy  the 
u  means  v;  cf.  £.  povev'ty ;  this  word  offers  almost  the  sole 
eicception,  at  least  at  a  later  period,  to  the  rule  that  u  can  only 
mean  v  when  a  vowel  follows.  We  do,  however,  sometimes 
find  eure  ^  ci'rc,  ever  :  :^nd  ticure  =  nivrt„  never.  A  ver\' 
curi  us  spelling  occurs  iii  the  M.  E.  vttel\^.  Plowman);  this 
represents  in>cl,  i.e.  evil ;  A.  S.  y/ei. 

The  above  specimen  illustrates  some  of  the  remarks  on 
p.  303;  but,  in  order  to  understand  the  w  hole  scheme,  many 
extracts  must  be  consulted  from  many  works.   This  is  why  a 
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particular  reference  is  made  to  the  '  Specimens  of  Engttsh  *  in 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 


(2)  From  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe,  as  given  in 
the  EUesmere  MS.  Compare  this  with  the  edited  text  in  my 
edition,  p.  i.  Date  of  MS.^  about  1400W  Dialect,  Midland* 
(See  p.  307.) 

In  Sunye  whilom  dwcUe  a  compaignye 
Of  chapmen  riche  I  and  thcrto  sadde  and  trewe 
That  wyde  where  |  sentcn  hir  spicerye 
Clothes  of  gold  1  and  satyns  richc  of  hcwe 
Hir  chaffare  (  was  so  thrifty  and  so  newe 
That  euery  wight  1  hath  deyntec  to  chafiare 
With  hem  |  and  eek  |  to  seilen  hem  hir  ware. 

Now  fil  it  that  the  maistres  |  of  that  sort 

Han  shapen  hcni  '  to  Rome  for  to  wende 
Were  it  for  chapnianhode  1  or  for  disport 
Noon  other  message  1  wolde  they  thider  sende 
But  comen  hem  self  to  Rome  |  this  is  the  ende 
And  in  swich  place  |  as  thoughte  hem  auantage 
For  hire  entente  ( they  take  hur  herbergage. 

We  may  here  note  the  equivalent  use  of  /  and  j' ;  lliere  is  no 
dift'ercncc  I  ctween  the  sound  of  /«,  prep.,  and  the  sound  of  yn 
in  saiyns.  The  Corpus  MS.  has  spiccric  for  spicerye,  Th.o.gk  in 
"jjight  represents  the  A.  S.  ^  in  wiht.  The  ty  in  deyniee  is  an 
Anglo-French  symbol ;  and  so  are  the  ai  in  compaignye,  the 
final  gt  in  message^  the  ou  in  tlumghty  and  the  ow  in  fum.  In 
whilom,,  the  wh  is  ifor  the  A.  S.  kw*  In  richt^  the  ch  is  for  the 
A.  S*  €  in  rice  \  ui  chapmeHy  it  replaces  the  A*  S.  r<  in  cMpmcmu 
The  double  e  in  dey9Uu  and  eck  denotes  the  length  of  the  vowel ; 
so  also  with  regard  to  the  double  o  in  Noon*  The  A.  S.  )»and  ^ 
are  replaced  by  tk.  The  final  e  is  sup i  reused  in  pronunciation 
in  SurryCy  where,,  chaffare ,  message,  ivoLic,  entente  ;  it  is  elided 
(before  a  following  vowel  qx  h)  \n  dwelte,  riche  (twice), 
Were,  chapmanhode,  the  (in  the  ende),  placCy  thoughte,  tale : 
but  forms  a  distinct  syllabic  in  ,'<'>mfuv'gny~e.  /n-T^'-t,  '..'vi-e, 
spiccry-e,  he^L'-e,  new-e,  i-h<iffar-e,  nuir-e,  Kom-e,  :,'r/:if-i .  s.-nd-r, 
end-t',  fiuantag-e,  herbergag-e.  It  is  just  this  full  {^rununci  ition 
of  the  lui  il  -(  in  so  many  words  that  gives  to  Chaucer's  metre 
its  peculiar  melody. 
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13)  From  Caxton's  translation  called  the  Recuyell  of  the  His- 
torj'es  of  Troye  ;  see  Specimens  of  Eng.  Literature  from  1393- 
1579,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  89.   Date,  1471.   (See  p.  315.) 

Whan  Dyomedes  and  vHxes  \Ulys5e5\  were  retomed  in  to 

their  oost.  Athenor  vvcntc  hym  vnto  the  kynge  pryant  \Pfiam\ 
and  said  to  hyni  that  he  shold  assemble  att  his  folk  to  counccytt. 
And  whan  they  were  alle  comen.  Anthenor  sayd  to  hem  that 
for  to  come  to  be  peas  of  the  grekcs  they  muste  nedes  pave 
twenty  thousand  marc  of  ffold  and  of  good  poys  {  and  as  moche 
of  syluer  |  And  also  an  nondred  thousand  quarters  of  whete. 
And  this  muste  be  maad  redy  with  in  certayn  terme.  And  than 
whan  ihey  haue  this  I  they  shatt  sette  sewrtec  to  holde  the  peas 
wyih  out  ony  frawde  or  malcngyne  \p>il  dcsii^n].  There  it  was 
ordeyncd  liovv  this  some  shoki  be  leueyed  and  vvhylis  they  were 
besy  their  abowtes.  Anthenor  wente  to  the  precst  y  kepte  the 
paliadyum  |  the  whiche  precst  had  to  name  Thoant )  and  bare 
to  hym  a  grcte  quantitce  of  gold.  Antl  tliere  were  they  two  at 
counceitt  Anthenor  sayd  to  hyin  that  he  shold  take  this  some  of 
gold,  whereof  he  shold  be  ryche  att  hys  lyf  |  and  that  he  shold 
gyue  to  hym  the  paliadyum  |  and  that  noman  shold  knowe 
therof  I  i!br  I  haue.  sayd  he.  grete  fere  and  so  moche  drede  as 
thou,  that  ony  man  shold  knowe  therof.  And  I  shatt  sende  hit 
to  vlixcs  I  and  he  shatt  here  the  blame  vpon  hym.  and  euery 
man  slialt  sayc  that  viixes  shalt  haue  stolen  hyt  |  and  we  shall 
be  quyic  therof  bothe  two  &c. 

We  may  here  note  the  very  frequent  use  of ^  for  1 ;  the  use  of 
CO  in  oost ;  ea  in  peas ;  ^  in  poys ;  ou  in  thousand ;  aa  in  maad \ 
ay  in  certayn ;  ew  in  sewrtee ;  ee  in  the  same  ;  aw  in  frawde  \ 
ey  in  ordeyned ;  ei  in  eounceili  \  &c.  The ^in  Jfor  really  denotes 

the  capital  F.  occurs  for  u  in  v'i\\rs\  ue  for  ve  is  common. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  final  //  is  printed  with  a  stroke 
across  it;  this  is  in  imitation  of  MSS.,  and  was  originally 
used  as  an  abbreviated  way  of  writ  in;:;  final  lie  ;  but  it  became 
unmeaning  when  the  final  e  was  lost,  and  frequently  appears  in 
a  wrong  place. 


(4)  From  the  second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth ;  A.  i. 
sc.  2 ;  first  folio  edition.  Date,  1603. 

Fal.  My  Lord,  I  was  borne  with  a  white  head,  somethin^^ 
a  round  belly.  For  my  voice,  1  have  loft  it  with  hallowing  and 
singing  of  Anthemes.  To  approue  my  youth  iicirther,  1  will 
not :  the  truth  i$i  I  am  onely  okle  in  iudgement  and  vnderftand- 
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ing :  and  be  that  will  caper  with  mee  for  a  thoufand  Markes,  kt 
him  lend  me  the  mony,  &  haue  at  him.  For  the  boxe  of  th' 

eare  that  the  Prince  gaue  you,  lie  gaue  it  like  a  rude  Prince,  and 

you  tooke  it  like  n  fcnfiblc  Lend.  I  liaue  checki  him  for  it,  and 
the  yong  Lion  repents :  Marry  not  in  aiiibes  and  lacke-cloath, 
but  in  new  Silke,  and  old  Sacke. 

We  may  notice  here  the  distinction  between  the  ea  in  eart^ 
and  the  ee  in  mee.  The  fbnner  word  was  pronounced  with  ea  as 
e  in  mod.  E.  ere  \  but  the  latter  like  mod.  £.  me.  These  symbols 
occur  in  words  which  had,  respectively,  the  open  and  dose  e  of 
Middle  English.  So  also  the  oa  in  death  represents  the  open  o : 
and  in  £act  we  still  pronounce  cloth  with  the  oa  of  hread.  In  the 
word  tmeiy,  the  insertion  of  the  e  shews  that  the  vowel  o  was 
long ;  we  sttU  sound  it  so^  but  omit  to  shew  this  in  our  spelling. 


(5)  From  the  History-  of  England,  by  John  Milton;  bk,  v. 
p.  248.  Date,  1695.  The  spelling  is,  practically,  that  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  petrified  and  rendered  nearly  uniform.  The  chief 
difference  is  in  the  omisaon  of  final  e  where  It  is  wholly  idle. 
See  p.  329. 

He  [King  Alfred]  was  of  perfon  comlier  than  all  his  Brethren, 

of  pTeafmg  tong:ue  and  gracefull  behaviour,  ready  wit  and 
memory  ;  yet  through  the  fondnefs  of  his  Parents  towards  him. 
had  not  bin  taught  to  read  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Age ;  but 
the  great  defire  of  learning  which  was  in  him,  soon  appcar'd,  by 
his  conning  of  Saxon  Poems  day  and  night,  which  \s  ith  great 
attcntiofi  hv  hcnrd  by  others  repented.  He  was  bcfides,  excel- 
lent at  Hunting,  and  the  new  Art  then  of  Hawking,  but  more 
exemplary  in  devotion,  having  collected  into  a  Book  certain 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  which  he  carried  ever  with  him  in  hts 
bofome  to  ufe  on  all  occafions.  He  thirflcd  after  all  liberal 
knowledge,  and  oft  complained  that  in  his  Youth  he  had  no 
Tenrhers,  in  his  middle  Age  so  little  vacancy  from  Wars,  and 
the  cares  of  his  Kingdom,  yet  leafure  he  found  fometimes,  not 
only  to  learn  much  himfelf,  but  to  communicate  therof  what  he 
could  to  bis  People,  by  tranflating  out  of  Latin  into  En^lifh, 
OrofiuSj  Boethiusy  Beda's  History  and  others,  [and]  peimitted 
none  unlem'd  to  bear  Office,  either  in  Court  or  Common*wealtb. 
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In  the  following  Index,  Middle-English  words  arc  distinguished  by 
being  printed  in  itaJus.  Anglo-Saxou  words  are  further  distinguished 
by  being  marked  *  A.  S.*  But,  in  general,  no  references  arc  given  for 
A.S.  words,  as  they  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mod.  E.  word  to  which  they  correspond. 

The  references  are  to  the  pages.  The  letter  '  n '  after  a  number 
signifies  that  the  word  occurs  in  a  footnote. 


a  (in),     ;  (they),  ^ 
a-  {prefix\  ai^  214. 
abbot,  36Q. 
ahxlomen,  335. 
abet,  480. 
abide,  166.  313. 
abide,  aby,  350. 
abode,  pt.  s.,  ^  184. 
about,      66^  37a. 
abscind,  abscissa,  390. 
accurse,  313. 
ache,  163^  2Mi  52i 
acom,  3^  503- 
acre,  336. 
adage,  331. 
adder,  316.  348,  37a. 
a-do,  314,  ^66. 
a-doors,  out,  314. 
a-down,  313. 
advance,  335. 
adze,  2^,  378. 
aPelingJkS.),  359. 
affright,  313. 
afford,  214,  367. 
a-foot,  213. 
after-,  214. 
aftermath,  233. 
against,  367. 
aghast,   2_i^  32211., 

369- 

agnail,  420. 

a-go,    313;  a-gone, 
33  «. 


ahoy,  483. 

ail,   I99«   366,  364^ 

aimless,  430. 
airt,  448. 

ajar,  SS^- 
alchemy,  286.  287. 

alder,  370. 

alderfirst,  370. 

ale,  413.  503. 

all,  4^  407. 

allaSy 

allay,  ai^ 

allegro,  13. 

alms,  3^  380^  4^8^ 

ML 

alone,  go^  430;  lone, 

415. 
along,  313. 

aloof,  48a. 

also,  2^  ^ 

altar.  ^  4^ 

alway,  always,  373. 

amaze,  213 ;  amazed, 

amazon,  13. 

ambrosia, 
amidst,  367. 
among,  404« 
amongst,  367. 
amnck,  13. 
an,  a,  5<x 
anchor,  4 38,  441. 


and,  26, 
andante,  13. 
anent,  367. 
aneurism,  328. 

angel,  43^  MI^ 
anger,  2^6. 
angle,  s.  (hook),  337. 
angle  {2  •words)^  411. 
ankle,  239. 
ann-eal,  214. 
anon,  §6. 

answer,  214,  370,  377. 
ant,  375 ;  emmet,  41 5« 
anthem,  4^  441, 
antic,  antique,  25 
antistrophe,  1^ 
anvil,  366,  374- 
any,  205,  210.  271. 
ape,  503. 

apeyred,  apeyryng,  34. 
apocope,  391. 
apostle,  432,  44i. 
apple,  82,  Laii  iJl: 
apricot,  35 7« 
apron,  216. 
ar, 

archbishop,  439,  441. 
architrave,  431. 
are,  44^  379 
arise,  166,  .213. 
ark,  434,  441,  501. 
arm,  235- 
armada,  I3» 
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armadillo,  i^. 
arose,  55. 
arouiKl  j  430. 
arouse,  213. 
arrow,  332,  377- 
as,  also,  376. 
ash  (tree),  381. 
ashen,  364. 
ashes,  220,  357. 
ask,  353  ;  ax,  382. 
aspep,  2<?4«  383. 
asphodel,  13. 
assets,  107 
ast  (ask),  3£2. 
at,  134. 

athwart,  467,  468. 
atone,  ^  214,  430. 
Attenborongh,  194. 
Atterbury,  193. 
auger,  216,  7^  4^ 
aught,  214,  377.  421 ; 

( -  naught),  372- 
august,  2^«. 
aunt,  alS: 
avast,  483. 

awake,  1&2 ;  awaken, 

276. 
aware,  fiOS- 
awe,  1241  IM?  25a- 
awkward,  2^2^ 
ax,  253,  358. 
ax  (—  ask\  382. 
axle,  3  23.  353. 

aye,  30,  463- 
a-zent,  ^3  «. 

babble,  133,  278. 
backward,  262,  273. 
bairn,  i8i,  239. 
bait,  184,  463,  466. 
bake,  129,  162,  503. 
bake-house,  495. 
balcony,  25  n. 
bald,  270^  36^  407 » 
451- 

bale,  230;  (2  W(yrds), 
4i_i. 

balsam,  434 ;  balm, 

band,  466. 
bandog7T7o>  4>''- 


bandylegged,  431. 
bane,  140,  503. 
bannock,    44^.    4,^  i, 

4^ 

banshee,  benshec,  133^ 

448,  44Q. 
bantam,  m. 
barbrCy  257" 
bard,  445. 
hare,  37^  503. 
bark  ^  words),  412 ; 

(of  trec\  466. 
Barking  (Essex),  258. 

barley,  35^^  3577 
421, 

barm     (lap),     i&i  ; 

(yeast),  2^  406, 
bani,  406,  421. 
barrow  (mound),  406, 

MIti  444- 
barrow  (wheel-),  232. 

barse,  410. 

bask,  4^4lii  473- 

bass  (fish  I,  410. 

bat  (stick),  451 ;  (ani- 
mal), 2^  2^ 

batch,  355. 

bath,  bathe,  ;o3. 

batten,  468. 

Baxter,  256. 

bazaar,  1^ 

be,  62,  14O' 

be-  Vprejix),  314. 

beacon,  68^  339. 

bead,  183.  505. 

beaker,  504. 

beam,  68^  176,  333. 

bean,  68^  175. 

bear,  j.,  226.  503;  r., 
iiQ,  140,  1^  1^ 
10^  168.  503. 

beat,  68i  ;  (cf. 
beet),  412. 

beaver,  140,  141,  336. 

because,  430. 

bed.  8jj  1 99,  228. 
bedizen,  37?j. 

bee,  65^  176;  bees, 

499- 

beech,  53,  ioQj  123, 
140,  124,  207» 
354- 


bcechen,  264. 
beefeater,  430. 
beer,  6^^  1  -J*. 
beet,  s.,  52,  59,  <J9, 

4Mi      44'  ; 
Scotch; ,  198,  210. 

beetle  (^mallet),  .'.^7. 
before,  32i_.  504>  505  ; 

before^  38. 
begin,  16^  2^ 
behave,  374. 
behest,  206,  367. 
behind,  403. 
behold,  iSI 
behove,  6^  374. 
belay,  482. 
beleagiier,  4^4. 
btlicve,       i  12.  374. 
belly-cheer,  483. 
bellows,  199^ 
Beltane,  446,  449. 
belyve,  38. 
betif 

bench,  201,  210,  354. 
bend,  182.  199,  210. 
beneath,  504- 
bequeath,  504. 
bereave,  68^  167,  176. 

187. 
berry,  \^  379. 
beseech,  .154- 
beside,  372. 
besom,  23^  37^ 
best,  ^42i  3657^ 
bet,  480. 

better,        140,  10. 

I55>  199 '.best, 
between,  O^: 
betwixt,  44,  367. 
bid,  164,  167. 
bide,  62,  i<»o. 
bier,  67^  181. 
bight,  302.  210,  242. 

466,  467. 
bile  ( =■  boil,  j.),  412, 
billion,  1^ 
Billiter  Lane,  288. 
bind,  nu^,  140, 

165,  402,  502. 

birc57Mo»  354;  birk, 

414. 
birchtu,  ^64. 
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bird,  .^76. 

birth,  i8i,  202,  a  10, 

240^  244. 
bisect,  289. 

bishop,  35 ->  4o9>  44 ^ 
bishop-ric,  2io. 
bismuth,  8^ 
bit,  185, 
bitch,  ^ 

bite,  fill  62,  til 

80,  13^  140,  iM^. 
bitter,  265,  313.  353. 
bittern,  372. 
black,  129,  140,  263. 
blacken, 

blackguardT^iL 
bladder,  248. 

blade,  243.  505. 

blaeberr)',  4^67 

blain,  233, 

blare,  }^ 

blatch  {pbs.')^  356. 

blaze,  ^  503. 

bleach ToS.  3.S4. 

bleak,  129,  184,  aot>, 

bleat,  (ii 

bleed,  ^  go,  207, 

blemish,  480. 
blench,  354. 
blend,  161.  2aL. 
bless,  207,  210.  370 ; 

blestTaSS. 
blind,  263^  403. 
blink,  402. 
bliss,  2^  368,  4Q2. 
blithe,  60. 

blood,  64,  83,  174, 
^43- 

bloom,  6^  25^ 

blossom,  6^  235,  2^ 

blow  (as  wind),  55, 
140,  lAi  ;  blown, 

159- 

blow  (flourish),  63. 

140. 
blunder,  469. 
blunt,  473. 

bluster,  248,  468,  469. 


blythe,  ^ 
boar,  ^ 

boat,  53,54>57>89>95- 

boatswain,  366,  ^(jV. 

bode,  187.  504. 

bodice,  380. 

body,  252, 

bog,        4^  449. 

boggle,  4^ 

bold,  270. 

bold  (A.  S.),  249. 

bole,  476. 

bolster,  249. 

bond,  178. 

bondage,  480. 

bone,  56,  173,  173, 

309,  310- 
bonfire,  493. 
book,  64,  56  n,y  140, 

195. 

boom,  233,  2^  481. 
boon,  458. 
boor,  485. 

boot,      ^  6^  nil 
198. 

boomi^  4^  467. 

Bootle,  2«>o. 

bore  (billow),  456;  v., 

140,  504, 
born,  26,  304. 
borough,    183,  190, 

'93>  i94> 
borrow,  183,  364. 

bosom,  6^  233. 
botch,  487,  489. 
both,  456. 
bStl  (A.  S.),  250. 
bots,  451. 
bottom,  233. 
bough,  6^  122,  3^ 
458. 

bought,  bout,  J.,  242. 
bought,  268. 
boulder,  474, 
bounce,  487,  488,  489. 
bound,        404,  502. 
bound  (ready),  370, 

4^2  474- 
bourn, lafi;  {iwords)^ 

410. 

bow,  v.,  65,  167,  364  ; 
s.  (weapon),  188, 


3  26,364;  (of  a  ship), 

i78>458,472;bows, 

•f-  I-'y  4W- 
bow  ^  words),  411. 

bower,  6^  2^,  418. 

bowline,  458. 

box  [i^  box  (2),  ^2Ai 

ML 
boy,  4^7,  488. 

boycott,  6^  2fi. 

brabble,  485. 

bracken,  230,  380. 

brad,  472. 

brae.  4^ 

brag,  451. 

braget,  4^0. 

braid,  163. 

brain,  233,  364- 

brake,  J.,  487,  488. 

bramble,    22a,  237, 

375- 
bran,  451. 

brand,  243. 

brandish,  480. 

branks,  448^  44^  450. 

brat,  4^ 

biaze,  480. 

brazen,  2^,  503. 

brazier,  480. 

bread,  186,  243,  252. 

breadth,  20fi,  210, 241, 
492.  ^ 

break,  8^  129,  140. 
157,  i63,~S8 
501-6;  broken,  157, 

50»-4. 

breath,  breathe,  368. 
brew,  167. 
brew -'us,  495. 
breech,    brceks,  ^ 

354  ;  breeches,  55^, 

354- 

breed,  ^  174,  208, 

brethren,  207. 

brickie,  266. 
britlal,  4^1. 
bride,  6^,  1 75,  2 1 2. 
bridegroom,  376,  42L 
bridge,  22<^  2^  3<^5> 
,470- 

bridle,  62^  2^  2^3: 
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brig    (bridge),  365, 
420. 

bright,    26^  370; 

brighten,  276. 
brill, 

brimstone,  371,  431, 

495- 

brindecl,  brindled, 

466. 
brink,  456,  47a. 
brisk,  451. 
bristle,  ij^  249. 
British,  372. 
brittle,  [8^,  204,  afifi. 
broad,  ^  26^  305. 

320,  322  ;  broaden, 

276. 

brock,  451,  45a. 
broj^ie, 

brood,  50,  64,  83. 

I24i  343. 
brook, 65,  71,  140, 

167 ;  J.,  64. 
broom,  50,  63. 
brose,  4_iS,  ^^^i  ^ 
broth,  188.  240,  449, 

450- 

brother,  6^  fti, 
98,  104,  108,  112. 

174;  340: 

Brough,  1 94, 
bronj;ht.  26S. 
brow,  6^  i^Oj  175. 
brown,  65^  266. 
brunt,  242,  466.  467- 
Buckingham,  258, 

496. 
bufe  (dog),  483. 
buffer  (dog),  48^  «l 
bog,  451. 

build,  203^  250^  407- 
bulchin,  224. 
bulge,  i6j;. 
bulk  (of  body),  487. 
bullock,  331 
bulwark,  477. 
bump,  451. 
bumpkin,  224. 
bundle,  183,  222.  237. 
bung  (purse),  483. 


bungle,  469. 
burden,  181.  303,  aio« 

368 ;  (2  itfords)^  410. 
burgomaster,  485. 
burial,  2381  253,  3S0. 
bum,  165^  32O7402  ; 

burnt,  268. 
burst,  164,  165,  407. 
bury,  v.,   183,  203, 

210;  s.  (town),  193. 
bush,  471. 
busk,  468,  471. 
buskin,  224,  485. 
bustle,  469. 
busy,  271. 
but,  2^  iiL 
bup,  betk,  33. 
butler,  498. 
butter,  8ij  433,  441^ 

504- 
buxom, 

boy,  365.  401. 

by,  60,  174. 
bylaw,  42I1 
byre,  4^8. 

-c  {sujlx),  221m 
cabin,  451. 
caboose,  483. 
cachinnation,  13a. 
cackle,  i^i,  278. 
caesura,  290. 
cairn,  449. 

caldron,chaldron,  414 
ft. 

calf,  1.^2.141,2^2.407. 

call.  4il  467- 
callow,  264.  501. 

calve,  374' 
cam,  450,  480. 
camellia,  85. 
can,  126. 

canakin,  223,  485. 
canary,  14. 
candle,  99,  434,  441. 
canine,  264, 
canker,  4344  441. 
canon,  4^  441. 
canto,  13. 

capercailzie,  317.  352 ; 
capcrcailyic,  caljc, 
446^449. 


capon,  2(^  4^.  44K 
caravan, 

care,  145,  226^  503. 
cart,  451. 

carve,         141^  164. 

i6£,  406, 
cast,  127.  467.  475. 
castle,  366,  434.  44»- 
cat,  23. 

catcran,  448,  449. 
caterwaul,  i/b,  421. 
catkin,  234. 
fflUi^f,  34. 
-ce  (sujix],  224i 
cedar,  433,  441^ 
cell,  442. 
chafer,  f03. 
chaff,  2^  353- 
chaise,  4^x). 
Chaldon,  496. 
chalice,  441. 
chalk,  3^  434,  441. 
changeling,  223. 
chaos,  i.^i. 
chap,  2()i. 
chapman.  434t  44t- 
char  \h!>h  \  4-^1. 
character,  291. 
chare,  charvvoman, 

3^406. 
charlock,  353,  406. 
chary,  3^.  £03. 
chatter,  278. 
cheap,  68,  $4.  176. 

190.  4i4i44i- 
cheapen,  276. 

check,  44.  ^  354- 
cheese,  354-  4.'^4-  44»- 
chemist,  287. 
chert,  451. 
chervil,  435,  44I. 
chest.  439.  44'- 
Chester,  432. 
chew,  128,  i62j  3£^ 
chicken,  222.  354. 
chide,  62^  166.  354- 
child,  303,  3^  354^ 
407, 502 ;  children, 

iLIi  492- 
childhood,  ^ 

chill,  3Mi 

chin,  12>U  iAl^  iiir 
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chincongh,  423. 
chine,  183^  354;  chink, 

chip,  291. 
chisel,  -'t»o. 
choke,  504. 
chop,  291. 

choose,  138, 159, 166. 
167,  i6q.  171 
354;  chosen,  153. 

chorister,  256 

chough,  3^7 

Christ,  439.  441. 

Chri-<.traas,  366. 

chuckle,  278. 

chump,  291. 

church,  4^2, 
kirk,  414. 

cho'-l,        iii,  402. 

churliiih,  iiz. 

chyle,  2H6. 

chyme,  286,  289. 

cicerone, 

cinder,  ^  40^ 

circle,  4^  441. 

circumcise,  jqo. 

clachan,    446,  447, 

449* 

clamber,  469,  474. 
clan,  i^i  44^  447* 
449- 

clasp,  229i  Mil  382? 
clatter,  27S. 
claw,  331. 
clay,  6S» 

claymore,    13.  448. 

449- 

clean,  62. 

cleanse,  307,  279^ 

cleave  (to  split),  6^ 
132,  yjj  162J  (to 
adhere),  166.  504. 

cleft,//.,  ifiS ;  J.,  467. 

clerk.  402,  4^  44L 

client,  38/;.  386. 

cliff,  185, 

clift,  cleft,  466. 

climb,  165,  404. 

cling,  165. 

clip.  137^  467. 
cloani,  56. 
clock,  451. 


clod,  clot,  366. 
cloth,    clothe,     £5 ; 
cloth,  123  i  clothes, 

369. 
clongh,  363. 
clout,  66j  451. 
cloven,  fi04, 
clover,  374. 
clown,  476. 
clumsy,  469. 
clutter,  450. 
coal,  132,  505. 
cob,  452^ 
cobble,  451. 
coble,  450. 
cobweb,  373.  4»2. 
cock  (boat)745i. 
cockerel,  2x2. 
cockswain,  495. 
codling,  223. 
cognate,  84 
cold,  44,  122,  12L 

270,  407. 
cole  .plant),  435.  441. 
colleen,  445. 
comb,  IJ2,  32f^  401, 
combe,  45 ^, 
come,  163; 

conu,  32: 
comma,  291. 
tommyxstioun^  34. 
compelled,  34. 
concise,  290. 
cone,  3H. 
confederat,  34. 
confound,  387,  289. 
confute,  289. 
construe,  34. 
contray^  34;  contre^ 

convey,  convoy,  321 
cook,  64i  435,  44i_, 

cool,  50.  54,  63,  \JJ^ 
177,  id},.  ^02,  506. 
coomb,  439,  441. 
coop,  435>  441- 
coot,  451. 
cope,  v.,  485. 
copes-mate,  485. 
copper,  3i3.439>44i' 
coracle,  450. 


com,  I22i  239. 
coronach,  44S,  449. 
corrie.  44H,  449. 
cosecant,  J89. 
cosy,  448,  449. 
couch-grass,  122. 
cough,  361.  487,  488. 
could,      2I1  93 >  36^* 

3IL  377- 
counterscarp,  291. 

courtship,  430. 

cove,  226,  374,  504. 

cow,  6s^  110,    1 20, 

nil  L3L  LZ5i  '90. 

cow,  v.,  453. 
cower,  453. 
cowl,  43^  441. 
cowslip,  422. 
crackle,  J78. 
cradle.  451,452,  503 ; 

trade/.  34- 
craft,     242 ;  -craft 

{suffix)^  2i8j crafty, 

cmg,  446,  4i2i  440- 
cram, 

cranberry,  422,  493. 
crane,  127. 
crants,  485. 
crate,  442. 
crave,  503. 
craze,  42ii  42^. 
creed,  5^  435,  44I. 
creel,  44L  442: 
creep,  (u^  ij^  167- 
creese, 
cress,  376. 
crib,  229. 
cringe,  165^  365, 
cripple,  £<i,  iS6^  232: 
crisp,  43^,  441- 
Crist,  jST 
crock,  452. 
cromlech,  45a 
crook,  64. 

crow,   v.,   £5,  127. 

161  ;  s.,  226. 
crowd  (throng),  167, 

iM ;  (fiddle).  450; 

{2  w>rds)y  4! I. 
cruise,  481. 
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crumb,  i8^  a2£i 
crumble,  228^  375- 
cruse,  459- 
cub,  451. 
cubit,  442. 

i:ud,  322z  415  ; 

quiJT^^O. 
cufl',  2Q. 
cuirass,  291. 
Culdee,  4f  1. 
culter,   coulter,  435, 

ML 
culver,  435,  44^' 
cumin,  43<j,  44^» 

^"P.  i3S  44^- 
curd,  45 »» 
curdle,  278. 
curl,  4^7»  4^8- 
curt,  J. 
cushat,  404. 
cuitle-fish,  3^  369- 
czar,  14. 

dad,  451. 
daft,  269. 
dag}rle,  462,  470. 
dahlia,  4?So. 
daintiness,  430. 
dainty,  44^ 
dairy,  463. 
daisy,  422. 
dale,  418,  505. 
I)alzicT7^i7. 
dandriff,  451. 
ilangle,  469. 
Danish,  2"2. 
dapple,  409. 
dare,  I3^>.  379>  3^> 

505- 
dark,  263,  406. 

darken,  276^ 

darkling,  275. 

darkmans,  483. 

darling,  22^  422. 

dam,  45  T . 

dash,  47 1 » 

daub,  444. 

daughter,  107,  136, 

247- 
Daventry,  498. 

dawn,  276,  364. 

day,  2357  304,  34>> 


35l>. ^^4>  401 ;  days, 

499. 
daze,  476. 
dazzle,  278,  469. 
deacon,  43^  44i- 
dead,  154,  270. 
deaf,  82^  263. 
deafen,  276. 
deal,  v.y  62  ;  i.,  415. 
ilcar,  6^^  263. 
dearth,  241. 
death,  Si^  1^  24^. 
debt,  324. 
decide,  290. 
deck,  z'.,  368  tL. ;  s. 

and  v.y  485,  488  ; 

thatch,  415,  416. 
ded,  307 
deed,   68^   87,  175, 

M5.  340. 
deem,   ^  go,  207, 
210. 

deep,  62,  82^  86 

deepen,  276. 

deer,  63,  1 76,  226. 

defile,  62,  20k. 

deft,  2697 

delf,  LJi 

delight,  362. 

dell,  4»8  ;  dale,  416. 

delve,  165. 

den,  228. 

dentist,  254. 

depth,  209,  211,  241. 

dervish,  i}^ 

desert  [i_  7M?n/j),  41 1. 

develop,  319. 

devil,  441. 

dew,  231. 

dibble,  469,  471. 

didapper,  422, 

die,  464,  4677 

dig,  Mli  35^- 
dight,  43^  441. 
dike,  ditch,  62^  355. 
din,  228. 

dingy,  20^  210,  365. 
dint,  dent,  40J,  415. 
dirk,  44^ 
dirt,  4^^),  473» 


disciple,  435^  441. 
dish,  2^  3^  435, 
441, 


dis^4;ct,  289. 
distaff,  422. 
ditch,  dike,  62^ 
divan,  i^. 

dive,  167,  189,  20S, 


dizzy,  22X1  .^78. 

do,  62^  S3,  107,  136, 

174- 
dodkin,  224. 

doe,  ^ 

dog,  4«jo. 

doit,  485. 

dole,  88^   173 : 

deal,  415. 
dollar, 

-dom    {sujix),  218^ 

496. 
don,  1^ 

Don  (river),  404. 
-don  [suffi.x),  496. 
done,  63^  92. 
doom,  £0^  63,  136. 

333- 

door,  116.  136, 

505- 
doubt,  324. 

dough,  56,  107,  136, 

173.  184,  226,  361. 

doughty,  271 . 

dove,  1S6,  208. 

down  (hill;,  6^  452. 

down  (of  birds,,  459. 

Downham,  Downton, 

496. 
doze,  460,  472. 

drag,  4621  470. 
dragglep  ^2^  46^ 
o. 


drake.  372,  498. 
draught,  draft,  242. 
draw,  162.  364,  409. 
drawl,  278. 
dread,  161. 
dream,  68,  126,  233, 

340>  Mh  50^- 
dreary,  "597 1&6,  379. 

dregs,  46^  466^  420. 
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drench,  165,  183,  199, 
drew,  63. 

dribl)le,  278,  .^7.^.466, 

469,  471. 
drift,  iS:;,  241. 
drill,  4J_5  n. ;  thrill, 

416. 

drink,  159,  164.  165, 
169. 

drip,  167,  182,  20^ 

3ior405-7» 
drive,  60,  159,  166, 

169 ;  driven,  501. 
drizzte;  20^  22O1  ii^: 
droll,  480. 
drone,  135. 
droop,  459. 
drop,  s.,  188,  iifi. 
drosky, 

dross,  188,  371. 
droujjht,  24!. 
drove,  56^  184. 
drown,  276,  277. 
drudge,  4/>i. 
drugster,  256. 
drunkard,  183. 
dry,  401. 

duck,  v.,  487,  488. 
duckling,  223. 
dudgeon,  451. 
daenna,  13. 
duet,  13. 
dukedom,  430. 
dumb,  263.^ 
dun,  404J  452. 
Dunbar,  Dunham, 

42^ 
Dunstan,  495. 
dup,  276. 
durst,  380. 
dusty,  271. 
Dutch,  8^ 
dwarf,  364. 
dwell,  201. 
dwindle,    185,  27S, 

370- 
dye,  1^ 

'ta-  (A.  S.  dif'hthon!^  , 
45 ;  (for  rt,  in  dia- 
lects), 45  a. 


each,  376,  422. 
ear,  ^.7  68.  17s,  22^>. 


379;  (of  corn),  252, 
362. 
carl,  407. 

earnest,  s.  (serious- 
ness), 2^4,  40- ; 
(pledge),  362. 

earth,  240,  407. 

earwig,  422. 

cast,  68^  24i  LI5i  342. 
24^  2^  269. 

Easter,  68.  249. 

eastern,  267. 

ICaston,  496. 

cat,  108, 134, 164, 282, 
504. 

eaves,  252,  380,  504. 
ebb,  229. 

-ed,  -t  {suffix),  267. 

cdd-y,  214. 

edge,  201^  22^, 

eel,  125, 

cgg»  s-y  2^  366  ;  t>.. 

^  470,  471. 
cirler-duck,  462. 
eight,  131. 
eighth,  L54: 
eighty,  366. 
either,  270,  422. 
eke,  44,       128.  j;o6. 
-cl  ■  suffix),  222. 
elbow,  371,  432. 
eld  (old   age),  209, 

elder,  /7i^'.,  209. 
elder  f^trec),  370. 
eleven,  ^  i2ii  li^  ; 

eleventh,  154. 
elixir,  8- 

ell,  190^  37»- 
Elmdon,  496. 
elmen,  264I 
else,  159,  274. 
ember-aays,  214,  433. 
embers,  375. 
emmet,  ant,  415. 
empty,  ^  ^ 
-en,  -n  {verdaJ suffix), 
375  ;  -en  (i7<i>'. 

end,  199,  3:7,  340- 


England,  376.  403. 
English,    301,  3IO. 


enough,  6^  214,  3611 
364- 

entrance   [2  7oon/s), 

envelop,  319. 

( A.S.  diphthong ; , 

^503. 
episode,  13. 
equip,  480. 

-cr  {Suffix),  256;  <  a(iv. 
suffix),  224. 

-ern  {suffix\  267. 

(eagle),  239. 
errand,  2>'S,  j5o. 
rj,  36. 

escarpment,  291. 
Essex,  494. 
-est  {suffix^,  2J2^ 
Eston,  496. 
etch, 

•cp  {suffix),  3^ 
eve,  J., 

even,  67,  25i_,  37'- 
even,  <i<//.,  2(^f^.  504 
evening,  62,  i2i: 
ever,  22^,  305, 
every,  3^ 
evil,  266,  504. 
exceq)t,  391. 
excision,  390. 
experience,  13S. 
ewe,  ^ 

eye,  ^  ^  226^  401. 
eyelct'hole,  431. 
gyren  (eggs)  ,3^5, 4:o> 
486. 

fain,  266,  367,  364. 
fair,  265,  266.  364. 
fairylike,  430. 
fake,  483. 
falcon,  335  tL 
fall,  44-  !  :,■;>  I59t  160. 

fallow,  264. 
falsehood,  430. 
famblcs,  483. 
fan,  43^  4^. 
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fandian  (A.S.),  31  n. 
far,  406. 

fare,  138, 163,  ififi 

124.  503- 
Faradon,  496. 

17 

farthing,    agBp  406, 


farrow,  138,  257  «. 

4C 

423 


-fast  {suffix)  y  2fiL. 
fasten,  276. 
father,  82,  Q7.  q8,  99, 
io3i  108,  117.  138^ 

M7^9>  ^  369- 
fathom,  i3or233» 
falling,  223. 
fatten,  276. 
fault,  325. 

fawn,  f.,  276,  277, 
468,  473. 

feal^/eeT,  468. 
fear,  67. 

feather,  81,  136.  138, 

fe6,pt.  t.  and  pp. ^  492. 
fee,        6^  82,  I3g, 

176,  212,  362. 
feed,  f(>.  207,  211. 
feel,  o>,  1X31 

feet,  ^  92i  12^ 
feign,  i^oT 
felmvs,  38. 
feldspar,  S^. 
fell,      180,  30I,  210, 

s.  (skin^i3Q. 
fell  (//.  /.  of  fait), 

160J  {pt.pl.\  44. 
fellow,  477. 
felt, 

felun,  38. 
female,  32^ 
fen,  199. 
fend,  498. 
fennel,  435,  441. 
fetch,  ii8,  319. 
fetlock,  477. 
fetter,  279. 
feud,  206,  21fl. 
fever,  4^  441^  504. 
feverfew,  43^  441. 
few,  I39t  2^ 
-fT  (Jmat),  325^ 


Ffinch,  318. 
fibster,  256. 
fickle,  266. 
fiddle,  2^  368^  435, 

441. 
fie,  461. 
field,  316. 

fiend,  69,  176,  250, 

251. 
fierce,  316. 
fifth,  fift,  fifth, 

154. 

fifty,  374. 

fig, 

fight,  8r,  165,  401. 
filch,  468,  470. 
file,  p.,  67,  208. 
fill,  J.,  2^;  v.,  303. 

filly,  203, 2iOj  46^ 

film,  233. 

filth,  67,  ^       a 08. 

211,  241. 

finch,  355. 

find,  165,  402. 

finger,  2^ 

fire.  67,  175.340. 

34». 
firkin,  224. 

first,  203,  21fi» 

firstling,  223. 

fish,  79, 139,225,226, 

357,  381- 
fist,  62,       rLi^  255. 
fitz,  107 

five,  ^  374-5- 

flabby,  471. 

flag  (banner),  470 ; 

(stone),  470. 
flagrant,  140. 
flake,  472,  476. 

flanneC37l.  450. 
flailing,  275. 

fiaont,  472. 
flaw,  472. 
flaxen7^54. 
flay, 

flea,  68^  175,  401. 
ficdgc,  466^  470. 
flee,  167  ;  fly,  401. 
fleece.  378' 
fleet,     6^,  i_34- 


flesh,  357. 
flight,  244. 

fling,  476 
flit,  465  6. 

flitch,  355~ 

float,  V34j  167,  188, 

504. 

floe,  480. 

/i^^-wTTXM.E.),  373. 
flood,  64,  246. 
floor,  627  viAi  236. 
florist,  254. 
flotilla,  13. 
flotsam,  477. 
flounce,  v.y  480. 
flounder,  480. 
flow,  6^ 
flummery,  450. 
flusih,  r.,  471-2. 
fluster,  463. 
flutter,  278. 
fly,  X.,  12&. ;  f .,  167. 
foal,        46^  504- 
foam."^  233. 
foamy,  271. 
fodder,  248. 
foe,  56^  506. 
fog,  421,  4S0. 
foison,  287,  389. 
foist,  485. 

fold,  v.,  ifil ;  sheep- 
fold,  497, 
-fold  ^j«#jr),44. 139, 

folk,  3£2. 

fond,  370,  42l_- 

font,  fount,  j?>8,  405, 

,  4|7;43r.  44». 
foo<i,  64^  177,  246. 

fool,  afl ;  -ish,  4.^0. 

foot,  64,  74.  79,  80, 
83,  84,  86^ 
96^  102,  134,  138, 
1Q4-5  ;  feet,  96. 

footpad,  483,  488. 

fop,  485,  4S7-«- 

fopling,  223. 

for,  26,  138. 

for-  {prefix\  215. 

force  (waterfall),  472. 

fore-,  215. 

forecastle,  498. 
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forefront,  430. 
forehead,  494,  496. 
foremost)  197,  265. 
forget,  164. 
fork,  43V441. 
forlorn,  152,  155,  iSS. 
former,  265. 
fors,  2£i^ 

forsake,  162;  forsook, 

64. 
forth-,  215. 

fortnight,   ^  ^2^ 

forward,  ana. 
foster,  248. 
fother,  8^ 

fonl,  6^  ^  17^ 
366, 

found,  v.y  288-9 ; 

405- 
fonndling,  223. 

fount,  436.    See  font. 

four,  123,  372. 

fourth,  ij>4,  268* 

fowl,  2^  2^2^  ^ 

401. 
fox,  3.S8. 
fragment,  140. 
fraternal,  97. 
fraught,  467',  473. 
free,  6^,  176,  263. 
freeze,         ^  ijc^ 

167,  37^» 
French,  192,210,  272. 
fresh,  201,  210,  273, 

freshen,  276. 
fret,  164. 
Friday,  426,  498. 
friend,        2.0,  2^ 
friendship,  uo. 
fright,  376. 
frighten,  276. 
frisk,  480. 
frith,  376. 

fro,    froward,    4t;6 ; 

from,  401,  416. 
frolic,  4H4,  4S5,  4SS. 
from,  fro,  416  ;  from, 

401. 

frore,  from,  i^,  379- 
frost,  188,  243. 


frown rd,  215,  aiii, 
frown,  480. 
fruit,  1 40. 
fry  (spawn),  462, 
fuchsia,  85. 
fuglemanT^f. 
-ful  {suffix^j,  261. 
fulfilU,  25-6;  fulfil, 

203. 
full,  I39<  363. 
fuller,  441. 
fumble,  485;. 
fan,  445,  451. 
furlong,  423. 
furlough,  477.  480. 
furrow,  257  n. 
fnr7e,  37"^ 
fuse,  y.,  287,  289. 
fusil,  289. 
futile,  287,  289. 
futtocks,  4^  495. 

gabble,  469. 
gaby,  471. 
gad,  f.,  472. 

gain,  46S,  472. 
gain-say,  21^ 
gait,  476. 

gall,44,i23,i3i,226. 

galloglas,  444,  445. 
galloway,  446,  449. 
gallows,  364. 
galore,  44^ 
gamble,  375. 
gamboge,  14. 
game,         ^  503; 

gammon,  415. 
gamester,  256. 
gander,  370. 
gannet,  242. 
ganlkt,  422^  480. 
gape,  S03. 
garlic,  423. 
garth,  2^  353,  36$, 
gasp,  4677469,  47^ 
gather,  369. 
gauntlet,  477,  480. 
gawky  463. 
ga/e,  467. 
gear,  231^  363. 


geek,  48^ 
ged,  4O5. 
geese,  90. 
gem,  438. 
genially,  430. 
genius,  UiiL 
gentil,  34. 
get,  164,  363. 
geysir,  1 3r2S8-9, 464, 

4^,  473,  47^  480. 
gha^y,  262,322,363. 
gherkin,  322. 
ghost,  ^  173,  322, 

363. 

ghoul.  13,  322  tf, 

gibber,  278. 

gibe,  455^71. 

giddy,  363.  501. 

gift,  244,  36^ 

giggle,  278. 

gild,         i_9^  202, 

gilder,  484.  485. 
gill  (2  words )y  411. 
gillie,  Lii  448-9- 
gird,  363, 

girdle,  237,  253,  275. 
give,  1757 

363,  501. 
girl,  487,  483. 
glad,  71,  2637 
gladden,  2?6. 
gladen,  gladden,  5., 

240,  43!L  44L 
gladne&i,  254. 
glasen,  264. 
gleam,  68,  184,  234. 
glede  (kite),  504. 
glee.  62,  231,  377. 
gleed,  glede,  ^  ^ 

20S,  ill,  245. 
glen,  446,  449» 
glib,  J.,  444,  445. 
glib,  adj.^  481;. 
glib,  485. 
glide,  62^  166. 
glimmer,    234,  278^ 

glimpse,  373,  463. 
glmt,  402. 
glisten,  276^  381. 
glitter,  278,  469. 
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gloom,  50,  6^  234. 
glor>',  285;  iSiL 
Gloucester,  498. 
glove,  6jj  324. 
glow,  161. 
glum,  404. 
gnarled,  3^8. 
gnash,  358747 1 » 
gnat,  358r 
gnaw,  162,  3^  364. 
gneiss,  85^ 

go,  M,  no,  161^  173. 
goad,  £2. 

goat,  .S7>  "o- 
Godhead,  ^ 
godwit,  423. 
gold,        243.  . 

golden73^4- 
gon,  2^ 

good,  64,  no,  263. 
goodbye,  423. 
goose,   o,  63t  82,  92, 
no,        131.  17^, 

iiio,  IMi  ^ 

402. 
gorcrow,  423. 
gore,  £05. 
gorse,  366. 
goshawk,  4-.>- 
gosling,     63^  223, 

492-3- 
gospel,  370^  123, 

gossamer,  424. 
gossip,  320,  32^  4iAi 
govcrtiatuey  2^  26. 
gowan,  448-9. 
gown,  451. 
grace,  20. 
grandee, 

grasp,  222,  382^  ^08. 
grass,  2^6,  .^76. 
grate,  480. 
grave,  t/.,  162^  503. 
gray,  grey,  62,  364, 
401. 

graze,     3^     ^ ; 

grasier,  3^ 
great,  263. 
greedy,  68. 
green,  ^  124,  208, 

211,  267,  340,  506. 
greensward,  369. 


greet,  5^  124. 
greyhound,  478. 
grim,  263, 
grimace,  480. 
grimalkin,  223. 
grime,  4^  458. 
grin,  402. 
grind,  165,  402. 
grindstone,  495. 
grip,  62^  185;  gripe, 

62.  ififi, 
griskin,  223. 
grist,  2^ 
groan,  56. 

groat,        482,  488. 
groin,  464. 
groom  7375. 
groove,  l8q- 
grope,  52. 
ground,  405. 
groundsel,  370,  424. 
groundsill,  424. 
grovel,  469. 
grow,  63^  153,  iM. 
growth,  240,  244. 
grudge,  480. 
gruesome,  459. 
grunscl,  424. 
guard,  417. 
guelder-rose,  13. 
guest,  81^  124,  I2ij 
i<)9>  244,  363. 

gogi^ic,  22S. 

guild,  3637408. 
guilder,  484. 
gnile,  guise,  41 2.. 

guilt,  3^>3> 
guinea,  14. 
gums,  63. 

gush,  288-9,379, 466, 


gust,  466-7. 
gut,  187,  2S??-9. 
gutter,  ^ 
gyves,  45 1. 

h  (m/V/a/),  sound  of^ 

359- 
hahbep,  33. 

had,  hath,  hast,  374. 

haddock,  221. 

Hades,  i^. 


haft,  242. 
hail,  J.,  232i  364. 
hail !,  whole,  416. 
hake,  476. 

hale,  463  ;  haul,  480. 

half,  44,  2  2f-6,  407. 

halfpenny,  374. 

halibut,  424,  495. 

halidom,  38. 

hallow,  364. 

halt,  44- 

halter,  248. 

halyard,  424,  494. 

-ham  {suffix %  496. 

hammer,  236. 

hammock,     i . 

Hampstead,  j,t/t. 

Hampton,  496. 

hand,  227. 

handcuff,  424. 

handicap,  424. 

handicraft,  424. 

handiwork,  424. 

handle,  237. 

handsel,  hansel,  478. 

handsome,  handker- 
chief, 370. 

handy  work,  364.  424. 

hang,  161. 

Hants, 

hap,  38. 

happen,  468. 

harbour,  4cy>.  47s. 

hard,  130^  136,  154, 
263,  340. 

harden,  27r>. 

hards,//.,  406. 

hare,  15^  4^  .^03. 

harebell,  424. 

hark,  277. 

harrier,  492. 

hany,  v.,  406. 

hart,  130.  242,  406. 

harvest,  130, 254.  292, 

Ihli  374- 
hasp,  382. 

haste,  476. 

hasten  ,458. 

hate,  2^  503- 

hatred,  219.  220,  496. 

haulm,    halm,  130. 

233-4- 
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haven,  240.  374. 
haw,   20I,  ^0^ 
402, 

hawkTagS,  374  n.\v., 
450- 

hawker,  2c,6,  487  ^. 
hayward,  365  n. 
Wl,  1^  2^  3281 

503. 
he,  58, 

hcad7~i3o,  343,  374- 
headlong,  275. 
heal,  67,  94-5*  125. 

HJ4>  ^05.  -LID. 

health,  i.so.  241. 
heap,  68,  82.  86.  94, 

I33»  176. 
hear,  5^  379 ;  heard, 

44i  fiSj  49a. 
hearken,  277. 
heart,  81^^  110,  131, 

326,406,412. 
hearten,  276. 
hearth,  406. 
heat,  6S^  a 06,   a  10, 

229. 

heath,  62^  13©,  136. 

heathen,  67j  267. 


heathenish,  37 j. 


heather,  493. 
heave,  130*  16a.  I97t 

504- 
heavy,  371. 
heed,  53,  124, 
hedge,  3or,  365. 
heel,  2.^8. 

heft,  2\i. 

heifer,  424,  494,  496. 
hci^'ht,  241.  358. 
hei[,'hten,  276. 
heirloom,  431. 
held,  1 5$,  ilki. 
hell,  199,  329. 
helm,  234, 
help,  165,  340, 
helve,  248. 
hemlock,  424. 
hemp,  99      109, 118, 

^  370,  43fi.  441. 
hempen,  264. 

hen,  LSOi  22^. 
hence,  378. 

VOL.  L 


henchman,  364^  37^ 

herd  (flock),  12^.  \ 
(shepherd),  227. 

here,  58. 

heriot,  425. 

hem,  heron,  497. 

herring,  2^  259- 

hest,  206,  367  ;  hesteSf 
^5-6. 

tew,  133, 161 ;  hevm, 
^59- 

heyday,    ^or^    435 ; 

hovday,  48^ 
Heydon,  496. 
hiccongh,  362,  425. 

hid,  pt.  t.  atui 
492. 

hidalgo,  13. 
hide,  J.,  ^  130,  136, 
I75i  aot>,  213  ; 

hie,  401. 

hieroglyphic,  2^  tt, 
^^gK  5S89, 174,  263, 

361,  401. 
hill,  22S.  340. 
hillock,  iix. 
him,  499. 

hind  (peasant),  370. 

403;  (deer),  402; 

adj.,  403. 
hinder,  403. 
hindmost,  265. 
hinge,  4027465.  476. 
hint,  402. 
hip,  237. 
hire,  67. 
hireling,  333. 
his,  id. 
hithe,  62.. 
hither,  369' 
bhherward,  373. 
1»oar,  55,  263, 
hoarhound,  425. 

hoarse,  £5,  i2i  32^: 
hobble,  378. 
hobbyhorse,  431. 
hobnob,  425. 
hock,  85. 
hogshcnd,  485. 
hoisc,  hoist,  482,  485. 

M  m 


hold,  r.,  158-9,  i6j  ; 
holden,i5j^  held, 
158  ;  holdefT}^ 

hold  (of  ship),  483, 

485. 

hole,  iSl,  340,  505. 
holiday,  holibut,  49-;. 
holland,  485. 
hollow,  2«>6. 
holly,  holm-oak,  371, 

497. 
hollyhock,  495. 

holm,  234. 

holm-oak,  497. 

holster,  349. 

holt,  226. 

tioiy.  ail  40*  • 

home,  56,  83^ 

I23i.  335. 
homicide,  290. 

hottde,  38. 

honey,  2j;7. 

hood,  83,  i_^4. 

-hood,  -head  (^K^tr), 

£7,  I5i,  318-9. 

hooIT  ST  UAi 

vjr, 

hook,  64. 
hoot,  459. 
hope.  Hi. 
horn,  130,  239. 
hornet,  242. 
horse,  50  21. 
hose,  504. 

hot,  52i  88^  263,  328, 
hough,  361. 
hoond,  226.  405. 
houri,  i^i 

house, 6^  1 74-. s,  195, 

housel,  252. 
hovel,  222, 
hover,  443. 
how,  65. 
how  (hill),  472. 
hoy,  484-.^. 
huckaback,  489. 
huckster,  356.  487-8. 

hue,   60,    228,  i22i 

409 :  hues,  499. 
hue  and  cry,  480. 
hug,  470-1. 
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hpll,48a,48.s;  (husk), 
355- 

humble-bee,  37 f> 
humbug,  435. 

hummock,  ixL 
hundred,   122,  13I> 

hunger,  237' 
hurdle,  237» 
hurtle,  378. 
husband,   4.S9,  478, 

493. 

husk,  255- 

hussif,    hussy,  425, 

478.  493»  495- 
hustmgs,  478,  493. 

huzzah,  85. 

Ar,  33. 

hymn,  442. 

li  26,  128, 

ice,       300t  378. 

ichor, 

icicle,  237,  364^  ^ 
idle,  62,  81. 
if,  ^ 
ill,  473. 

im-bed,  im-park,  215. 

imp,  432>  441- 
in,  jr. 

in-  {prefix),  2if. 
inch,  20^,  4122  43^ 
ML 

inch    (island),  446, 

447>  449. 
incise,  2Q0. 
incognito, 
Ind  (India), 
indexes r^r J indices, 

-ing  {suffix),  222,  2fi9, 

260 ;  {pres.  pt.), 
250  ;  (A.S. 
i«^jr),  2^ 

ingle,  448-9. 

ingot,  1 88,  288-9. 

inmate,  357. 

inmost,  265. 

insect,  289. 

intaglio,  13. 

interloper,  431. 

intersect,  289. 


u>yt.  3^ 

iron,  60j   174,  238, 
379- 

ironmonger,  425. 
iron-mould,  370. 
irrevocable,  iSio, 
is,  499- 
-ise,  -ize^w^),  327. 
-ish  (fu^),  271-2. 
island,  ^     380, 425. 
-ist-er  {suffix),  2f6  «. 
it»  3^  3£2»  362,  467> 

499- 

itch,  3^  364. 

ivy,  3^ 


jabber,     278,  469, 
471. 

jag.  451- 
jangle,  278. 

jaunt,  467,  471. 
jeer,  485. 
jerkin,  224.  485. 
jetsam,  478. 
jib,  480. 
jibe,  ^21l 
jingle,  278^ 
jog^^le,  278. 
jolly,  480. 
jolly-boat,  478,  4S0. 
jolt,  3^ 
jowl,  jole,  35<^- 
jumble,  469,  471. 
jump,  472. 
junta,  13. 
justlc,  jostle,  278. 
juxtaposition,  431. 


-k  {verbal suffix,)  277. 
kail,  kails,  487,  488. 
kangaroo,  14. 
Katharine,  21^ 
keel,  6^  1 76 ;  v.,  208, 

an. 
keelson,  478. 
keen,  ^8^  174^  263, 

303. 

keep,  150^  211.  43^ 
441. 


ken,  126.  200,  210, 

kept,  2fiS. 
kerbstone,  431. 
kerne,  444>  445- 
kernel,  203.  210. 121^ 
kettle,  J 00,  436. 
kex,  450, 
key,  364,  401- 
khan,  14. 
kibe,  4fO« 
kick,  450. 
kidney,  478. 
kilderkin,  224. 
kiln,  43^>,  441.  44 .V 
kin,  110,  1 20,  122. 
126^  203,  228,  303, 

-kin  {suffix),  223. 
kinchin,  483. 
kind.  403. 
kindle,  403. 
kindred,    219,  2i£i+ 

370,  403,  496, 
kine,  66,  ^  105. 
king,  lio,  1 26,  2j;9. 
kingdom,  496. 
kink,  480. 
kirk,  469. 
kiss,  110,  203. 
kitchen,    203,  340. 

43^  441- 
kith.  20^.  an,  241. 


keg,  465. 


kitten,  2^ 
kn-  {initiaf),  358. 
knag,  4^ 
knave,  5^^ 
knead,  127,  164,  503. 
knee,  69,  121,  127. 

2iL  377- 
kneel,  278,  4^  469. 

knife,  60,  127. 
knight,  241. 
knit,  203,  210. 
knob,  373^ 
knop,  3^  323, 
knot,  127.  417. 
knout,  14«.,  127,480. 
know,  ^  121,  126. 

knowledge,  219.  356, 
424,496. 
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knurr,  487-Q. 

ley  (cows),  66^  195. 

kythcy  iq8. 

lack,  s.  and  v.,  487, 

488. 
lad,  451. 
ladder,  248,  .^60. 
lade,  162,  360.  503 ; 

ladle,  2.^7. 3^>o.  503- 
lady,  i86i  360^  ^ 

,  425- 

laid,  240,  267. 
lair,  182,  221^ 
lake,  436,  44'» 
lama, 
lamb,  2fi2. 
lambkin,  223. 
lame,  50^ 

Lammas,   352,  360. 

374.  4242  493- 
lance-knight,  484. 

land,  226,  401 . 
landan,  85^ 
land- scape,  HQ. 
lane,  503. 
lank,  360. 
lansquenet,  484. 
lap,  v.,  360  416 
lapwing,  360^  42^ 
laik,  aZIi 


(sport),  219. 
lash,  z/.,  48-',  487- 


497; 

lass,  ^  ;  lassie,  2^ 
lasso, 

last,  s.  (burden),  2f^4, 
360;  adj.,  ^ 

latch,  ^ 

late,  £03. 

lath,  366. 

lather,  247. 

laugh,  162.  360-1, 
401. 

laughter,  248. 

lava, i^. 

laverock,  iii. 

law,  182,  34 r.  409. 

lay,  V.J  181,  200,  .MO, 

-Ic,  -1  {verbal  suffix), 

278. 
lea,  362.  401. 


lead,  f.,  68j 306, 
210,  .^6S ;  ^  words) f 

ILL 
leaden,  264. 

leaf,  68,  I76. 

leaguer,  485 ;  leagure, 

484, 

leak7473.  476,  505. 
lean,   adj.,  67,  267, 

360;  v.,  LiL,  360, 

503. 

leap,      82j  161, 176, 

learn,  276,  2^2,  379. 
learning,  s.,  259. 
lease  [2  words),  41 1. 
leasing,  187. 
leather,  237,  248. 
leathern,  264. 
leave,      184,  206. 
led,  //.  /.  and  pp., 

492- 

]ed{^c,  466,  470. 

lec,  2^  ^  473. 
leech,  ^8,  228,  if^-, 
{nautual  term), 

457. 
leek,  53. 

leer,  ^7 

left,  fl^^".,  269. 

lej^.  470. 

Leicester,  498. 

Icman,        ^£26^  493- 

lemming,  480. 

lend,  184,  206.  210. 

370- 

length,  201.  210,  241. 
lengthen,  276. 
lent,  s.,  365. 
Leominster,  498. 
■less    {sufjc),  182^ 

lessen,  276. 
lessons,  3^ 
let  (hinder),  200.  210; 

(permit),  t^q-t. 
lettuce,  44 1. 
level,  -'SO. 
lew  (shelter),  457. 
lewd,  497. 
lice.  all: 
lich-gate,  ^55^  426. 
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lid,  i8fi,  :^6o. 

lie,  v.,  ij^  164,  sCji ; 

(to  tell  lies),  44. 

167,  401. 
lief,  69,  94i  9^>  I4'> 

26.^. 
life,  Qq. 
lifeguard,  431. 
lift,  io^   210,  46^ 

426: 

light,  5.,  44,  82i  ir^ 
nil  2jjj  303,  362  ; 
adj.,  4^  269. 

lighter,  482. 

like,  (iL 

-like,  -ly  (mffix),  261. 
liken,  J76,  458,  468. 
likewise,  274. 

^ily»  439>  44>- 

limb,  375- 

limbeck,  403. 

lime,  61,  234;  (tree), 

370"i>  403- 
limp,  v.,  404. 
linchpin.  379. 
line,  (tQ 

linen,  264,  436,  441. 
linseed,  436,  441. 
ling,  402. 

-ling,  -long,  222,  225. 

linger,  402. 

link,      360,      402 ; 

(torch),  485. 
linstock,  485. 
lion,  441. 
li|)ogram,  if 6. 
lisp,  222i  3^  n.,  322? 

3^ 

lissom,  262,  36S. 

list  (pka^),  204,  210: 

(listen),  36c. 
listen,  2j;f,  276,  283. 

284,  286i  3^  it8i. 
lithe,  6O1  371. 
little,  a6(L 
live,  adj.,  430. 
livelihood,  219,  426. 
liver,  236^  50i» 
lo,  54.. 

loaf,  56^  226.  36a 
loam,  «6.  234. 
loan,  18^  23^. 
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loath,  ^  26^ 
^  rioathc,  ^ 

lobster,  3i;7,  373,417, 

436,  441- 
loch,       4^  4^ 
lock,  1^2,  liiJi. 
-lock,  -ledge, 
locket,  480. 
locust,  417. 
lode.  ^  184,  368. 
lodcstone,  426. 
loft,  245,  476. 

log»  470- 
logic,  2^ 

loiter,  4^i>. 

loll,  487. 

lone,  aif,  498. 

lonelyTsS. 

long,  403. 

lonmige,  ^ 

look,  50^  64. 

loon,  458,487-8. 

loop,  451. 

lose,  182^  a6i,  263, 

463. 
loot, 
lop,  485. 

lord,  ^o^  ^60,  374> 

lordling,  223. 

lore,   £^  LZ5i 

iS^i  379- 
lorn,  ^ 

lose,  167,  188,  379- 
lost,  268. 
lot,  1881  360. 
loud,  66,  ifo, 

IM>  270,  284,  2851 

360"- 
lough,  44fi. 
louse,  65,  175,  195. 
lout,  i86. 
love,  7J_. 

low,  i^;  a<^'., 

56.  4567472. 
low   (mound),   2^  ; 

(flame),  472. 
lower  (2  words) ^  411. 
lubber,  451. 
Luccntio,  iX.. 
Iucn,  487,  488,  489. 


Inke-warm,  360  a. 
lumber.      285,  286, 

465,  424. 
lurk,  42i 
lust  24*;. 
lustig  (Du.),  484. 
-ly  (J«^),  373 ;  (g^. 

suffix),  4«jrSL 

macadamised,  431. 
macaroni,  1 3. 
macintosh,  X48-9. 
madden,  270. 
madness,  2j;4. 
maid,  maiden,  246; 

maiden,  222.  364. 
maidenhead,  ^ 
main,  j.,  230, 

364- 
naake,  503- 


Malkin,  223. 
mallow,  232, 
441. 


436, 


malt,  1 8.'.  407. 
maltster,  256. 
malt-'us,  495. 
man,  iv^  340. 
manakin,  485. 
mane,  490,  503. 
matter^  ^  36. 
maugle,  s.,  238. 
manhood,  £2i.  218. 
manner,  313. 
manngs,  2^  26. 
maunikin,  224. 
many,  .^71 


maplc'tree,  503. 
mar,  406. 

mar  (more),  36. 
marble,  441. 
naarch,  s.,  355. 
mare,  ^04. 
marigold,  431. 
marline,  4"^ 2. 
marrow,  2^  n. 
marsh,  272,  357,  406. 
marteii,  372. 
martyr,  4^ 
mass,  436.  441. 
matador, 
match, 


mate,  3.'i7. 

maternal,  QJi 
matins,  313. 
matter,  313. 
Matthew,  319  n. 
mattock, 
maulstick,  8-). 
maund,  405. 
mavoumeen,  446. 
maw,  364,  409. 
maze,  472. 
mazer,  4??7,  489. 
me,  26,  50. 
mead,  meadow,  23>. 
.^03. 

meal  (repast),  67,175, 
273;  (of  com),  2 
503. 

-meal  (sujtjc),  273. 
mean,  aJj.f  62,  263; 

v.,  67. 
meant,  26K 
measles,  4S9. 
meat,  200,  227,  340, 

504. 
meed,  59. 

meek,  405. 

meerschaum,  l^,  85. 

meet, 5^  207,  2A1^ 

meet,  eu^j.,  505. 

mellow,  264. 

melt,  165. 

mcllyng,  ^ 

men,  190,  192, 

mense,  271. 

Menxics,  317, 

mere,  200,  504. 

mermaid,  426,  493. 

mesmerise, 

metal,  mettle,  313. 

mete,  164,  504. 

metheglin,  450. 

me-thinks,  402. 

metre,  441. 

mew,  //.  /.  (mowed) , 

mewl,  278. 
mezzotinto,  1^ 
mice,  62,  93,  2^  LZ^ 

195. 

mickle, 
mid,  26;.. 
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mitljje,  365, 
midrifT,  426. 
midst,  .^67. 
midwife,  215.  426. 
might,  244, 
mighty,  ijo^  221. 
milch,  470. 
mild.  407. 
mildew,  4:6. 
mile,  60,  6174.^3, 436. 
milk,  129,  196,  4Y6; 

milt,  3.S7,  416. 473. 
milksop,  426. 
mill,  203,  321,  136, 

ML 
million, 

mince,  378. 
Minchin,  198. 
mind,  245,  402. 
mine,  61^ 
mingle,  402. 
minikin,  22a.  485. 
minster,  203, 210,439, 

441  • 

mint  (herb),  402,  439, 
441  ;  (for  money  , 
203.  21^2. 

minx,  485,  488. 

mire,  461. 

mirth,  241. 

misdeed,  21^ 

misselthrnsh,38i,436. 

mist,  255. 

mistletoe,  3^6,  371, 

mix,  358. 
mizzle,  382. 
mob,  7. 
moccassins, 
moisten,  276. 
mole  (spot),  ^  ;  (an- 
imal), 426,  497. 
Monday,  STsTli  41^ 

money,  203. 

monger,  404 ;  mon- 
grel, 223,  404. 

monk,  404,  422> 
441. 

month,  63,  240. 

mood,  ^o,  64,  343, 


moon,  50, 63.  95, 177. 
moor,      482  ;  j.,  62. 
moose,  r^. 
moot,  207. 
mop,  485- 
mope,  485. 
more,  17.V 
mom,  339  It, 
morrow,  364. 
mortal,  136. 
mortar,  436,  441. 
mosquito,  13. 
moste,  25,  20^ 
mote,  505. 

mother,  64,  92,  98, 
I04,  108,  147-9, 
124,  34^369. 

mound,  405. 

mount,  404-j).  436. 

mourn,  165.  277. 
mouse,  12^ 

mouth,  65,  33^  ^2L 
mow,  J.,  264J  v.y 

161. 
much,  129. 
mud,  4^488,  489, 
muddler487,  48^^^ 
mug,  451. 

muggy,  412; 
mugwortT^os,  436. 
mufbcrry,  436,  441. 
mule,  64,  69. 
mullein,  354! 
murder,  347, 248,352, 

368. 
murky, 

murther  (murder), 

1361  247i  352,  368. 
muscle,  mussel,  436, 
441, 

must,  X.,  430,  441 ;  v.f 

63. 
mutter,  278. 

myriad, 

myth, 


n-  {prefix) y  216 ;  -n 

{suffix'„  27O. 
nab,  471. 


nadottn^  25^  26^  ^ 
nag,  487. 

nail,  134,  146,  237, 
364. 

naked,        1^  32©, 


412,  503. 

iir(7 


nail  (awl),  373. 
name,  335,340-1,417, 
503. 

nap  (on  cloth),  358; 

360. 
napkin,  323. 
narrow,  44^  264. 
narwhal,  478. 
nase  (drunk),  483. 
nass  (ass),  372. 
nast}',  472. 

naught,  377  ;not,426 ; 

naughty, 
naunt,  216,  372. 
nave  (of  a  wheel),  141, 

503- 

navel,  223^  2^ ^24; 
nay,  463- 
near,  68* 
neat,  j.,  68,  187. 
neatherd,  494. 
neck,  329,  360. 
need,  ^9^0,  212,: 


1^ 


needle,  OSj  175,  249. 
needs,  274. 
nceld,  249. 
neeze  (to  sneeze),  379. 

381,  386. 
ncpro.  ij^ 
neif,  361,  423.  42^^ 
neigh,  67,  3oo>  3^4- 

40 1. 

neigEbour,65,7i,40i, 

4^^>>  495- 
nepenthe,  13. 
nesh,  3/; 7,  .^61. 
•ness  {sujfix),  353. 
nestling,  223. 
net,  2I5  ?Jj.  200,  238. 
nettle,  Si^  201.  238, 

361. 
never,  274, 
new,  263,  ^  403. 
newfangled,  370. 
newt,  216,  374- 
nibble,  278,  358. 
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nick,  487. 

nickname,  216,  436. 
niggard,  361^  473- 
niggot,  21^ 
nigh,  58,  89,365^361^ 

401. 
night,  a44>  362. 
nightingale,  372,  426. 
nightmare,  427,  503. 
nill  '^ne  will),  214. 
nim,  402. 
nimble,  iSr,  37/;. 
nine,  364,  401. 
ninth,  154. 
nip,  nibble,  358. 
nipple, 
nit,  361. 
no,  2^54. 
nod,  361. 
node,  417. 
noggin,  451. 
nonce,  216. 
none,  56. 
nook,  451. 

noon,  50,  6^  6^,  436, 

nor,  498. 
Norfolk,  369. 
Norman,  369,  480. 
north,  268. 
northern,  267. 
Norton,  496. 
Norway,  360. 
Norwich,  369. 

379,  504. 
nostril7368,  376,  427, 

493- 

not,  £^  362^  426. 
notch,  487. 
Nottingham,  2«>8. 
nonn,  417. 
now,  65,  92,  175. 
nowise,  274. 
nozzle,  222,  378. 
nude,  417. 
nugget,  316. 
numb,  i8ij  375. 
nun,  404,  432,  441. 
nuncheon,  427. 
nuncle,  2_i6^  373. 
nursling,  223. 
nut,  ^  361^ 


oaf,  456, 

£2i  12^  5  oaken, 
264. 
oakum,  427. 
oar, 

oast-house,  427. 

oaten,  264. 

oath.  £I7M  i72-3> 

oats,  57. 
odd,  422. 

of,  oflTTsQ,  373>  4'5> 

498,  499. 
offal,  427. 

offer,  348^  323i  3S4, 

4i2i 
oft,  21^  81^  340. 
old,  44, 154. 407»  503. 
-om  {suffix), 

0D,7i,34o.4OiT(/^<?- 

Jix),  2l4 
once,  274,  328. 
one,  56,  173. 
only,^ 
ooze,  377-8. 
open,  276,  504,  506. 
opera, 

opossum,  14. 

or,  422,  498. 
orange,  iiiL 
orchard,    364,  36s. 
427. 

ordeal,  216.  427. 
organ,  441^  443. 
orlop,  482. 
orrery,  445. 
orts,  217,  487-9. 
ostrich,  431. 
other,  63,  92,  108, 

149.  154.  17B,  270, 

37^  402. 
otter,  1 35»  236. 
ouch,  216. 
ought,  S4. 
ounce,  417. 
our,  26.  6ji. 
ousel,  353,  375. 
out,  66fr^j(/r^jr), 

317 ;  out  and  out, 

482. 
outcry,  430. 
outer,  utter,  415. 


5Mi 


§1  Hit 


outlaw,  460. 
outmost,  265. 
oven,  239. 

over,  Lili  U£h 
{pre^x),  21  J. 
overpower,  430. 

owe,  222,  3^4- 
owl,  65. 
own,  36,  2 

364 

ox,  358. 

oxlip,  427. 
oyster,  443. 


pad,  483,488, 
paddcr,  483. 
paddle,  222.  380. 
paddock,  221,  376. 
pad-nag,  483. 
pain,  6l. 

pall  (I),  432i  44L 
palm,  402i  43^^  440, 

441. 

palter,  469. 

pamper7^2i  4^- 
pan,  432i  44li 
panoply, 
papal,  52i 
paper,  440,  44'- 
paroxysm,  337. 
parricide,  290. 
partake,  431. 
Pasch,  440^  44'. 
pash,  471. 
pasha, 

patch,  487,  489. 
paternal,  97. 
path,  8i_,  82,  137. 
patter,  27S. 

pea,  3^i  437>  44i; 

pease,  460. 
peace,  314. 
peach,  442. 
pear,  437,  441^  50;^ 
pearl,  442. 
pease,  460. 
pebble,  37  3- 
peccadillo,  13. 
penance,  2^  2^ 
penny,  201^  259>437. 

4412  fiO'- 
pent»  2^ 
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people,  I2n  306,  ii6. 
pepper,  4^  441. 
peri, 

periwinkle,  4.^7,  441, 
periMrinklc  (fish),  371. 
/Vrj  (name),  38. 

phcnix,  440,  441. 
pbilibeg,  448-9. 
pianoforte,  13. 
pibroch,  132  448-9. 
piece  meafTa  73. 
pikerel,  222. 
pilch,  437,  441. 
pilchard, 

pile  [2)^  432i  Mil 

pillion,  445. 

pillow,  232,  437,441. 

pilot,  48a7 
pimple,  iiA. 

pin»  iili  441- 
pindar,  204,  210;  pin- 
ner, 204. 
pine,  v.,  6ij  433.  437. 
pine  (tree),  61^  62. 

pinfold. 


pink  ,boat),  482,  484« 
pint,  403- 
pipkin,  223. 
pit,  20^  ^  AtAli 
pitch,  ^  ^ 
plaid,  448  9. 

plant,  432i  ML 
plash,  ^  ^  4S9. 
plaster.  440,  441. 
plentiful,  430. 
plight,  244, 
plough,  361,  45S.459. 
plough-share,  252. 
plover,  139. 
plnm,  440,  441. 
plump,  4S9. 
plunder,  489, 
poetaster,  256. 

pole,  4322  441- 
pontoon,  404. 

pony,  451. 

poodle,  85. 

pooh,  459. 

pool,  433,  437. 

pope,       62,  440-'. 


poppy.  432,  4IL1  501. 
por-c  (poor),  38. 
pork,  138. 
porrid^cr376. 
port,  43i, 
post  (1),  432,  44^ 
pound,  404,  43^,441. 
prad  (horse),  483. 
prance,  356. 
prattle,  278,  469. 
preach,  442. 
precise,  290. 
present,  411. 
prickle,  237. 
pride,  66,  67,  208, 

211.  366. 
priest,   2O2  62>  440, 

441. 
prime,  4384  441. 
primero,  13. 
prince,  350!" 
proud,  66,  208,  351, 

366. 
provost,  438. 
psalm,  402,  440,  441. 
ptarmigan,  448-9. 
pnck,  451. 
pwg, 

pumice,  438,  441. 
punster,  256. 
punt,  404,  438,  441. 
pur  chariUy  38. 
purl,  469. 

quack,  ,f., quacksalver, 

quadroon,  13. 
quaff,  447,  449. 
quagmire,  427. 
quaigh,  447. 
quail,  p.,  163,  181. 
quake,  503. 
qualm,  1^  181,  234, 

407-8. 
quandary,  42^,  479- 
quartz,  85. 
quash,  408. 
quean,  504. 
queasy,  45i  422,  42£, 
queen,  ^  ^32,  222, 

quell,  133,  20ij  ilfl. 


quench,  165, 1S2, 201, 
355. 

quern,  133,  239. 
quick,  i22j  133,  263. 
quicken,  276. 
quid,  2^0,  40^,  415. 
quitch-grass,  Li^ 
quolh,  1 55,  164. 

rabbit,  487. 

rabble,  487,  488,  489. 

racoon,  14. 

rack  (clou3),  473. 

raft,  467. 

raid,  416,  463,  466. 
rail  (night-dress),  237, 

361.  364- 
rain,  22,  239,  364. 

raise,  if i,  205,  416, 

463*  466,  422. 
rake,  v.,  416. 
rakehell,  rake,  266, 

479>  503- 
rakd  (M.  E.),  266. 

ramsons,  361. 

ransack,  472,  479. 

rant,  48^ 

rap,  v.,  361^  423. 

rape,  473. 

rape  (Sussex),  361. 

mpparec,  44^ 

ratch,  355. 

rath,48M.,36i ;  rather, 

rattle,  278,  361. 
ravel,  48^ 

raven,  23^  361,  374, 

503;(2  twr<^),4il. 
raw.  265,  361. 
reach,  68,  355,  416; 

(retch),  361. 
read,  ^  68,  161 ;  pt. 

492. 
ready,  184. 
real  ^coin), 
reap,  t^6.  504. 
rear,  v.,  62,  150,  185, 

ao5»  3IO,  379,  416. 
rearmouse,  361,  427. 
reave,  139,  187 ;  bc" 

reave,  133. 
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red,  8ij  io8,  ii6, 136, 
263. 

-red  {suffijc)^  218. 
redden,  376. 
reechy,  355. 
reed,  6<j.  36 1 . 
reef,  483. 
reek,  59,  167,  187. 
reel  (dance),  448-Q ; 

(for  yam),  361^ 
reeve,  483. 
reft, 

refund,  287,  289. 
refute,  289. 
rein,  ^l,  Z3i 
reindeer,  464. 
rend,  303,  361. 
rescind,  290. 
retch,  361. 
rhyme,  6i7  91,  334. 
rliym ester,  25^. 
rib,  2  2.S. 

•ric  {sufix),  ij8, 
rich,  61^  r2(^  355. 
rick,  3^- 
riddle,  3^  a6i^ 

380. 
ride,  62^  166. 
ridge,  22S^  361, 

460 ;  rig,  414. 
Riding,  259,  473,  476, 

479- 
rife,  458. 

rifle,  v.,  261,  469. 

rift,  241.  466-7. 

rig  (ridge),  ^  4x4, 

right,         125,  369, 

401. 
righteous,  262. 
rigidness,  254. 
rime,  6ii  361. 
rimer,  209. 
rind,  361.  402. 
ring,  Laii  1^ 


rink,  361. 
rinse,  279,  469,  480. 
ripe,  62,  1S4. 
ripen,  276. 
ripple,  361^  463. 
rise,  60j  151, 
166. 


rite,  442. 

rive,   20i   166,  438, 

467,  421^ 
rivet,  4H0. 
rix-doUar,  85. 

road,       J'^4>  4i<>. 
roar,  £5. 

roe,  54i  ITi  232,  363^ 
473-3' 

rood,  50,  64,  83i  174. 

roof,  yi. 

rook,  64,128^  361. 

room, "55,  71,  234. 

roomy,  209. 

roost,  63,  361. 

root,  372.  ^  458, 

473. 

root  up,  rout  up,  f., 

377- 
rope,  ^  8^ 
rose,  440,  44_i^  504. 
rotten,  iSS^  467. 
rouble,  li 

rough,  65,  2L  263, 

361. 
roughen,  276. 
round   (to  whisper), 

370- 

rouse,  361,  45^  421^ 

rover,  482,  4S5. 

row,  v.,  63^  iAl 

row  (noise),  459. 

rub,  451. 

ruck,  361,  472-3. 

rudder,  347t  368. 

ruddock,  221. 

ruddy,  255. 

rue,  v.,  167,  361. 

ruffle,  485. 

rumble,  378. 

mm  mage,  493. 

rumple,  3<Jl» 

run,  16^  326j  runs, 

rung,  s.y  226.  301. 
runnel,  222. 
rush,  v.,  361. 
rust,  354.  255. 
rustle,  278,  469. 
ruth,  240,  361,  466, 

473. 


-s,  //.  suffix^  48. 
-s,  -cc,  -sc,  274. 
sabbath,  lo. 
sack,  440,  44I. 
sadden,  276. 
saddle,  337. 
sadness,  254. 
sag,  420. 
saga,  480. 

sail*  2^  3^)4- 
saint,  443. 
sake,  202i  503. 
saly  36. 
sale,  203,  476. 
sallow.  264! 
sally  (willow),  2«>7. 
salt,  8ij  269. 
salt-cellar,  431. 
salve,  407  tu 
sapling,  233. 
sark,  406. 
sassafras,  389. 
sat,  340. 
Saturday,  426. 
savacioun,  2^  26. 
save,  38. 
savine,  438,  441. 
saw  (tool),  202,  2Q0, 

364^  409;  (saying), 

202,  416. 
saxifrage,  289. 
say,  201^  341. 
scab,    2^  ;  scabby, 

381,  41^ ;  shabby, 

scald,  adj.,  4*0. 
scald  (poet),  470. 
scale,  291,  38 1. 
scall,  291,  470. 
scallop,  scalp,  29a. 
scalpcJ,  292. 
scant,  467.  470. 
scantling,  223. 
scape-goat,  431. 
scar  (rock),  29T,  406, 

470;  scaur,  391. 
scarce,  292. 
scare,  470. 
scarf,  291,  470. 
scarify,  391. 
scarp,  291. 
scathe, "136.  liLt. 
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scatter,    a^,    415 ; 

shatter,  415. 
scent,  aiS^  334- 
scite  K  for  site),  328. 
schedule,  290. 
schism,  schist,  290. 
school,  440,  441. 
schooner,   381,  481, 

482. 
science,  328. 
scion,  289. 
scissors,  290. 
scoff,  4H7,  4S8. 
scold,  487,  488. 
scoUy  34» 
scoop,  458  470. 
sc6p  (A.  S.),  £2^  180, 
score,  181,  291,  504. 
scorpion,  138,  291. 
scotch,  470. 
scot-free,  188,  427. 
Scottish,  272. 
scoundrel,  370. 
scourge,  291. 
scout,  y.,  460,  470. 
scowl,  460,  470. 
scraggy,  470-1- 
scrap,    scrape,  291, 

470.  503. 
scratch,  470. 

scream,  461,  470. 

screcch,4i6,457,470. 

screed,  292,  414. 

scrip,  291,  470. 

scroll,  293. 

scruple,  292. 

scrutiny,  292. 

scud,  466,  470-1. 

scuffle,  188^  416,  469, 

aciilk,  277,  468,  470. 
scttll  (oar),  470. 
sculpture,  292. 
scum,  465  470. 
scuttle,  v.y  466.  469, 
470 ;      43^  Hi- 
scythe,  290,  3^^25: 
-se    {verbal  sujffix)^ 

mi 

sea,  22^  67,  24»  320. 

322,  340-1.  506. 
seam,  68^  176,  234. 


seamstress,  256. 
sear,  6S^ 

seat,  1S2,  461-2,  466. 
secant,  289. 
second,  15^ 
section,  sector,  289. 
sedge,  202,  210,  229, 

sec,   63^   164,  176, 

340-  ',  3^ 
seed.  68.  17«>,  245. 
seek,  ^  207,211,354. 
seem,  58. 
seemly,  462. 
seethe,  63,  le^  167, 

176. 

segfsedge),  365. 
segment,  289. 
setd-e,  38. 
sekiy  387~ 
seldom,  275,  430. 
sell,  202,  210. 
sempster,  373 ;  semp- 
stress, 256. 
send,  2QO. 
sennight,  427,  498. 
seraph,  lo. 
serrated,  289. 
service-tree,  43S,  441. 
set,  181,  200,  no. 
settle,      181,  237. 
seven,  if^  34°- 
seventh,  154. 
scw,//./.(»o\ved),48  n. 
shabby,  291,  381. 
shade,  shadow,  232, 

503. 
shaft,  242,  291, 
shah,  i_3. 

shake,  159,  162,  168, 

.m  rL&T.  503. 

shale,  85,  291. 
shamblesi  438,  441. 

shame,  asli  2^  f;o3» 
shamefaced,  261. 
shamrock,  221,  444. 

445- 

shank,  12^ 

shanty,  446. 

shape,  162.  i^g.  291, 

503. 
shard,  291. 


share,  181,  291,  503, 
505  ;  (of  a  plough), 

sharp,  82,  13S,  291. 
sharpen,  276. 
shatter,  290,  415. 
shave,  139,  162,  291. 
shaveling,  223. 
shaw,  364,  381. 
she,  63,  176. 
■hcftfToS^  182. 
shear.  163.  291,  504. 
sheath,  67,  ac^o, ^  ; 

sheathe,  290.  368. 
shebeen,  445. 
shed,  161,  290,  303. 
sheen,  58. 
sheep,  44,  Si^ 
sheer,  470. 
sheer  off,  291,  482. 
sheet,  ^  187. 
sheldrake,  427. 
shelf,  292. 

shell,  200.  229,  29T, 

381. 
shelter,  427. 
shelve,  470. 
shepherd,  494. 


sherd,  291. 
shtritT,  427,  49^  495- 
shide,  290. 
shield,  "^S^ 
shielin,  shealing,  465. 
shift,  244, 
shillelagh,  445. 
shilling,  2^ 
shine,  61^  166,  303, 
381. 

shingle   (tile),    290 ; 

(gravel),  466,  471. 
ship,  82^  220,  417. 
•ship,  218. 

shirt,  2^  416^  46^ 
ahive,  458. 

shiver,    v.,  469 ;  j., 

shoal,  440,  441,  504. 
shock  (of  com),' 487. 
489. 

shoe,  6i  174,  226. 
362  ;  shoes,  44. 
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»hog.  45 1  > 

shone,  56^  399. 

shook, 

shoot,  i^. 

shore,  201. 

short,  263,  2nu 

shorten,  276. 

shot,  iM- 

shoulder,  381. 

shove.  141,  167,  ififi. 

shovel,  237. 

shower,  6£. 

shred,     292,     414 ; 

screed,  414. 
shrewd,  497. 
shriek,  416,  457. 
shrift,  i8t>,  241. 
shrike,  458. 
shrine,  61 ,  62. 69, 438. 

ML 
shrink,  165. 

shrive,        166,  438, 

ML  , 
shrivel,  469. 

shroud,  664  292. 

Shrove-Tuesday,  184. 

shudder.  48^^488, 4H9. 

shuffle,  188,  4_i6^  ^66, 

shunt,  42i!  474- 
shut,  189,  204,  381. 
shuttle,  i8(^  237,  239. 

253. 
shy,  461. 

sick,  263. 

sicken,  276. 

sickle,  2^  28(^  438. 

sideling,  27.';. 
sieve,  334,  501. 
sigh,  i66,  356. 
sight,  2^,  368, 
silk.  25K,  440-1. 
silken,  264. 
sill,  229. 
silly.  271. 
silver,  4^  196. 
silvern,  264. 
simper,  469. 
sin,  179.  229. 
sin  (since),  id. 


since.        ^30^  498. 

sinew,  232. 

sing,  1 6^7" 

singe,  182.  302.  210. 

36.i>.  402. 
sink,  165. 
sir,  ao. 
siren,  327. 
sirloin, 

siskin,  223,  480. 
sister,  247,  377.  468. 

sit,  i3.Ci^4' 
six,  558. 

sixth,        2^;  sixt, 

skarf,  ^91. 
skates,  3  So. 
skein,  4^  44. 
skerry,  291. 
skew,  487. 
skewer,  470. 
skid,  290,  470. 
skiff,  417. 
skill,  291,  470. 
skim,  46.S.  470» 
skin,  381.  470. 
skink,  402. 
skip,  431. 
skipper,  482. 
skirt,  2^  416,  465, 
.47p- 

skittish,  46j)-6,  470. 
skittles,  465-6,  47a 
skull,  291. 
skunk,  r^. 
sky,  461,  470. 
slabber,  487,  488, 
slack,  130. 
slacken,  276. 
slag.  420,  480, 
slain,  153.  154. 
slake,  50i 
slang,  466. 
slates,  483. 
slattern,  474. 
slaugfhter,  248. 
slave,  28-;,  jH6. 
slaver,  469. 
slay,  162,  362. 
sledt^e,  472. 
sledge-hammer,  365, 


sleek,  4£2i 

sleep,  68^  8r,  1^ 

i6ij  I25i 
sleeve,  58. 

sleight,     244i  462, 

462, 
slender,  487 
slept,  44,  2M. 
slew,  63. 
slick,  457. 
slide,  6r,  136,  166. 
slight,  269,  487-^. 
slime,  6T7234. 
sling,  16^ 
slink,  165. 
slip,  i62i  185. 
slippery,  266. 
slit,  166^  i8£. 
sUk.  5^  173. 
slogan,  13,  447.  449- 
sloop,  481. 
slop,  iM- 
slope,  184. 
slot,  4577488. 
sloth,  241. 
slouch,  459,  470. 
slough   (mire),    361 . 

4£L 
sloven,  485. 
slubber,  469,  488. 
slug,  470  I. 
slughom,  44S. 
slumber,  362^  12^. 
sly,  24^  462. 
smack    (boat),  371. 

482. 
smallage,  431. 
smart,  v.,  406. 
smash,  471. 
smattcr,  469. 
smear,  504. 
smelt,  p., 380. 465,480. 
smile,  277. 
smirk,  277. 
smite,  62.  iM. 
smoke,  167.  |S8.  226. 

504- 
smooth,  107. 

smother,  376. 

smoulder,  376. 

smug,  470-1, 

smuggle,  46(i, 
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naffle,  485,  a88. 

snail, 

snap,  485. 

sneer,  463. 

sneeze,  378i  379,  381. 

snip,  485. 

snipe,  458. 

sniie,  401. 

snivel,  459. 

snob,  471. 

snout,  4^. 

snow,       2^  ^ 

snub,  471. 

snuff,  485 

snuffleTaTB. 

snog,  470-1. 

so.  a6,  54.  377 

soak,  504. 

soap,  £2i  II^: 

sock,  4^  441. 

sod,  lS^ 

sodden,  155. 

soft,  269^  ^  40a. 

soften,  276. 

soke,  soken,  180,  239, 

sold,  44.  407. 

sole,  J.,  4^  441. 

solo,  13. 

•some  {suffix) t  262. 
son,    Tij,   240,  ^ 


sonata, 

song,  182,  202.  402. 
songster,  256. 
songstress,  256. 
soon,  50,  63. 
sooth,  49.  50,  63, 178, 

soothe,  3^ 

soothsayer,  428. 
sophist,  2t)4. 
soprano,  13. 
sordid,  ^35. 
sore,      123,  22<L 
sorry,  314. 
sought,  268,  362. 
soul,  55^  232,  3ZL 
sound  (of  sea),  243, 

405;  adj.,  40^;  t'. 

(to  plumb),  480;  (3 

words)  f  410. 


sour,  65,  175. 
8outh,~05,  93,  liiS, 
sow,  v.,       161,  230^ 

401  ;  s.,  364;  (2 

words)  y  411. 
spade,  503. 
jr/<f/i/  (A.S.),  249, 
spalpeen,  445. 
span,  i6i. 
spangle,  2i2. 
spare,  503. 
spark,  2Jifi. 
sparkle,  222.  278. 
sparrow,  232^  322- 
spate,  442i  442- 
speak,  i30>  ifi7,  164. 

37<S,  503,  503,  506. 
spear,  504. 

speech,  68,  I7fi,  182, 
376. 

speed,        1^  208. 

?4Si330- 
spend,  ^  4^  498. 

sfww,  spue,  60j  1 66. 

spick  and  span-new, 

479- 

spider,  36S,  371. 

spikenard,  431. 
spilUy  25^  26,  28. 
spilt,  268. 
spin,  165. 
spindle,  237,  370. 
spinster,  256. 
spit,  44. 
spittle,  232i  249. 
splay,  498. 
spleuchan,  448-9. 
splice,  4Si. 
splint,  402. 
split,  490. 
splutter,  469. 
spoke,  J.,  ^ 
spoken,  1^  504- 
spool,  487,  488. 
spoon,  63792. 
sporran,  448-9. 
sport,  4907 
spout,  460. 
sprag,  adj.,  471. 
sprat,  4!S5,  489. 
sprawl,  4^)9. 

sprigi  35^ 


sprightly,  362. 
spring,  165. 
sprout,  487,  488. 
spurn,  165. 
spulter.^o^. 
squab,  471. 
squabble,  469,  471. 
squander,  469,  474. 
squash,  3^1. 
squaw,  14. 
squeak,  462. 
squeal,  462,  469. 
squeeze,  381. 
squill,  290. 
staff,  stave,  415. 
stag,  420. 
stagger,  46^  42L 
stair,  185.  206,  237, 

364,  401. 
stake.  2267503. 
stalk,  v.y  277. 
stalwart,    262,  368, 

42S,  ^ 
stand,  f.,  ij)7,  162^ 
stang,  s.,  183,  466. 
Stanton,  496. 
stanza,  13. 
staple,  237,  487 

503. 
star,  406. 

starboard,  428,  494. 
starch,  3^ 
stare,  503. 
star/,  26^  28. 
starknalced,  428. 
starling,  223. 
starve,  28.  165,  406. 
starveling,  223. 
staves,//.,  503, 
stead,  1 36,  200,  245. 
steadfast,  261. 
steak,  464. 
steal,  1^340,  503. 
stealth,  240. 
steam,  68,  234. 
stee,  ^ 

steed,        208.  21 1. 

245- 
steel,  f8. 

steelyard,  4^. 

steep,  v.,  464. 

steeple,  209,  211,  237. 
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sleer,  j.,  19T,  2 .'^6. 
stem  (of  tree),  375. 
stench,  183.  202.  ilfi. 
step,  138,  163,  2Q2^ 
stepchild,  428. 
steppe, 

-ster  \suj^\  256. 
sterling,  223. 
stern,  adj.^  2^7. 
steruen,  2&. 
stewani,  60^  364, 409. 

428. 
stick,  129,  164. 
stickle,  237,  253. 
stickleback,  428. 
stickler,  366. 
stiff,  263. 
stiffen,  276. 
stifle,  469. 

slilc,  "Oi7  134.  185, 

iJu^  327."364. 
stiletto,  13. 
stilt,  467. 
sting,  1 6t;. 

^"ngy,  36-;. 

stitik,  i6n« 
stint,  165,  204,  2.m- 
stirk,  191,  it>5,  20Q, 
J 1 1, 

stirrup,  61,  184,  428, 

494-5- 
stole,  440.  441. 
stolen,  504. 
stone,  £6,  87-8,  172, 

LIli  332,  3091  310- 
stony,  270. 
stood,  64. 

stool,  50,  Llii 

stop,  4.^'^. 
storm,  334. 
>toup,  463. 
stow,  232. 
>traight,  269. 
straighten,  276. 
stmnd     (of  rope), 

strange, 

strap,  strop,  417,  4.^8, 

strath,  446^  4^  449. 
straw,  231. 


stream,  68,  93,  q6, 

lISi  334. 
street,  68,  4^  4^ 

438. 

strength,    if;o,  202, 

210.  ^41. 
strengthen,  276. 
Strid,  iM. 
stride,  ififi^ 
strife,  strive,  480. 
strike,  130,  166. 
string,  202,  227. 
stripling.  223. 
strive,  166. 
stroke,  ^  184. 
strong,  402. 
strop,  strap,  ^  438^ 

44 1» 

strophe,  1^ 
struggle,  469. 
stryf,  36. 
stubborn,  373. 
stud,  20S,  J 45. 
stumble,  469.  474, 
stunt,  165. 
stutter,  469. 
sty,  6ij  184,  40Q.  j;04. 
such,     355,  376-7, 
428. 

suck,  167,  4^  493- 
suckling,  223. 
suds,  187,  368. 
Suffolk,  494. 
sulky,  371. 
sultry,  377- 
summer,  236,  501. 
sun,    TJ,   240,  404, 

4H-3. 
Sunday,  372,426,498. 
sup,  167. 
surd.  135. 
surf,  37O. 
surloin,  g. 
Sussex,  494. 
sutler,  485,  498, 
suttee,  179. 
Sutton,  496. 
swa-  {7vords  beginning 

with),  408. 
swab,  482  ;  swabber, 

485. 

swagger,  463^  470. 


swain,  4^4. 
swallow,  J.,  2^  ;  r., 

i6ii  364- 
swamp,  183. 
swarm,  234. 
swart,  135,  269^  366  ; 

swarthy,  366. 
swash,  471. 
sway,  464.  4<>6. 
swear,  163,  197.  :oo. 

503. 

sweat,  r.,  135,  206. 

swell,  16.1;. 

sweep,  161. 

sweet,  ^  I74> 

363-4. 
sweeten,  276. 
swctibeart,  428. 
swept,  2M. 
swift,  269. 
swim,  \6s^. 
swindler,  8^ 
swine,  6k  2 30. 
swing,  16^ 
swinge,  365^  40 J. 
swirl.  469. 
switch,  4S5. 
swivel,  237. 
swoop,  161. 
sword,  377,  406. 
swore,  62^  174;  nwrr 

sylvan,  327. 
syncope,  291. 
syren, 

-t  (//.  sujjfx),  268. 
table,  442. 
tadpole,  4 2 8. 
tafT.  470. 

tail.  238,  364,  401. 
take,    20,  162^  46-^ 

503- 
tale,  503. 

talk.  227 
tamarind,  431. 
tame,  81^  I34» 
tanist,  44.f- 
tantalise, 
taper.  451,  f;o3. 
tapster,  2;6. 
tar,  230,  2^  406. 
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tart,  adj,^  269. 
tartan,  44^  n. 
tattle,  1^2,  278. 
tattoo,  14. 
taught,  ^8. 
Taunton,  4q6. 
tawdry,  366. 
tea,  21. 
teach,  68^  355. 
team,  68,  234. 
teamster,  350. 
tear,  j.,  68^  11^  1^ 
236,  362,  411  ;  tr., 

154.  i^'3>  4">  503- 
tease,  67. 

tensel,"&7,  337. 
teem,  &8j~2o9,  2'  J- 
teen,  240. 
-teen,  ^ 
teeth,  58^  90. 
tegument,  135. 
tell,  202,  2 ID. 
temple,  438,  441. 
ten.  ^  108,  131,  T34. 
tether,  369. 
-th  (ordinal),  26S. 
thane,  364. 
thank,  Si^ 
that,    26^  81^ 

thii,  128,  1^  355> 

the,  26j  49<j. 
thcc,  ^ 

theft,  209,  21 1,  241, 

368. 


their,  464. 
thence,  378. 
they,  ^  ^  464, 
499,    501  ;  their, 

thick7i29  135,  3-;5. 
thicken,  276. 
thief,  O9. 
thigh,"35i. 
thimble,  jjii 
thin,  135. 
thine,~Slr 

think,  129,  J04, 

402. 
third, 


thirl,  20£i  ^  ;  thrill, 

415- 
thirst,  1^  24^ 

thirteen,  37$^ 

thistle,  237. 

thither,  360. 

thole,  135,  525, 

thong,  18^  322,  403- 

thorn,  M      135,  240. 

thorough,  tbroui^h, 

thorough-fare,  217. 
thorp,  S2,83, 135, 137. 
those,  379. 
thou,  6^   108,  i^, 

125.  499- 
though,  26^  304,  361. 

thought,  24^7362^ 
thousand,  65,  81. 
thraldom,  2^  218. 
thrash,  i6fi. 
thrave,  471,  476. 
thread,  206.  210.  243. 
threaten,  135. 
three,  61^  108.  117, 

136,  176. 
threnody,  13. 
thresh,  357. 
threshold,  250. 
thrice,  274,  378. 
thrift,  ^  186^467. 
thrill,     drill,     4J6 ; 

thrill,  204-5,  210, 

thrive,  20j  166,  467, 
471. 

throat,  4^  504, 
throe,  187. 
throng,  165,  iS 
throstle,  238,  249. 
throttle,  492. 
through,  376. 
throw,  55,  161,  lofi. 
throwster,  2^26. 
thumb,  375. 
thumbkin,  223. 
thunder,  2^ 

Thursday,  371,  426, 
498. 

thwack,  whack,  369. 
thwaite,  464. 


thwart,  467. 
tide,  62^  235. 
tidings,  250, 
tie, 

tight,  269,  467. 
tighten,  276. 
tike,  458. 

tilc,a38,  364,438,441. 
tilt,  J.,  369. 
tilth,  240. 

timber,  1^4,  237,  375. 
time,  61^  235. 
tind,  v.,  402. 
tinder,  2^  403. 
tine,  J.,  370. 
tinkle,  278. 
tippet,  440^  441. 
tipple,  469. 
tipsy,  469. 
tiro,  322- 
tithe,  37 1- 
titmouse,  42S. 
titter,  278. 

to,  26;^  1^  341. 
^i5>  4«>^-  4^9  ;  tO"« 


  341. 


toad,  57. 
to-brakc^  217. 
to-day,  217. 

toe,  M,  i23i  .:40-'- 
toft,  468. 
together,  369. 

token,  57,  I7<>,  ^39- 
told,  407. 

tolerate,  Laii  iLii  HAi 


3241 
tomahawk,  14. 

ton,   tun,  404^  4122 

438,  441. 
-ton  {^sujffix)y  496. 
tongue,  116,  1^  226, 

Ai^  iiS  334, 

404- 
too ;  see  to. 
took,  38,  64. 
tool,  50^  637 
toom,  458. 

tooth,  ^  63,  oj^  108, 

ilb  402. 
topsyturv)',  428. 
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tornado, 
Tory,  ^ 
Tottenham,  496. 
totter,  aii,  aiT. 
touch-wood,  488. 
tough,  62^     I  • 
toughen,  276. 
touse,  tease,  4J5» 
tow,  134- 
toward,  262. 
town,  134. 
toy,  485. 
trade,  iSi. 
tramp,  134. 
trample,  278. 
trap-rock,  480. 
trauayUf  36. 
tread,  81^  134,  164. 
tree,  6$^  i.u,2.y,377. 
trcen,  tf^'-,  264. 
trick,  485. 
trickster,  256. 
tricksy,  469. 
trigger,  356. 
trim,  205.  - 
trio, 

trisect,  289. 
troth,  240. 
troublesome,  430. 
trough,  361 . 
trout,  362,  440- 1. 
truce,  378. 
true,  265,  277. 
trull,  85. 

trust,  2^  4<S3^4>  4^ 
truth,  241. 

tryst,  trist,  2^  464  ; 

tryst,  468. 
tub,  482^  4S8. 
tuck,  v.,  487. 
Tuesday,    426,  496, 

49S. 

tug,  134,167,187,  487. 

tumble,  278. 

Tun  bridge,  Tnnstall, 

Tunworih,  496. 
tungsten,  479,  480. 
tunic,  438,  441. 
turf,  I41. 
turtle,  ^  ^ 
tusk,  2^  322- 
twain,  364. 


twang,  408. 
twelfth,  ij^  a24i 
twelve,  20Q. 
twibill,  428. 
twice,  274,  378,  430- 
twig,  36^^ 
twilight,  217,  428. 
twine,  (ii. 
twinge,  365*  40a. 
twist,  2S4. 
twit,  166.  217- 
twitch,  355. 
twitter,  278. 

two,  54>  io8>  I34>  173> 
408. 

two-pence,  495. 
tym,  198. 

udder,  116,  1^  237. 

og^y.  470- 

umpire,  2liL 
un-  {prefix\  217. 
unable,  430. 
imcouth,  65^  ^^^> 

nnoer,  26,        154 ; 

{prefix),  312, 
unkempt,   202,  210, 

376- 

onto,  26  7,  487-8. 
up,  22,  82,  137;  {pre- 

fix),  212^ 
upbraid,  364. 
upholsterer,  370. 

upper,  1211 
uproar,  4S5. 
urge,  12^ 

a*.  ^  37 
usquebaugh,  445. 

vain,  321  tt. 

Valhalla,  42Si  422: 

vane,  32^1  523: 

vanilla,  13. 

varmin,  407. 

*varsity,  407, 

vat,  ^  224  4?8. 

vault,  225  «. 

-ve  (/Jv /«a/ -v),  329. 

veneer,  85. 

verb,  417. 

veTbaI7i36. 


vermicelli, 
verse,  438,  441. 
verst,  13. 
victuals,  325. 
viking,  42ii  4"9- 
vincwed,  37^. 
vineyard,  360. 
vista, 

vixen,  2^  203,  aio. 

m  374. 

undrrstond-e,  38. 

Wtf.^,  24^ 
vse  th,  24: 

wa-  {words  beginnini^ 

tLnth\  408. 
wabble,  373. 
wacke,  85. 
waddle,  278. 
wade,  162.  503. 
wag, 466^  420,  42^ 
waggle,  278,709. 
waggon,   wain,  416, 

485. 
waif,  480. 

wail,  462,  460. 

wain,         182^  239> 

364,716,  485 
wainscot,  4S5. 
waistcoat,  495,  49$. 
waive,  480. 
wake,  129,  158.  162. 

503 ;  woRcT^  li8. 
wakra,  276. 
Wales,  2Q2^ 
walk,  161,  277,  407. 
wall,  ^  432-3.  438: 
wallet,  408,  4i.f- 
wall-cycd,  42i  479- 
wallow,  408. 
walnut,  408,  428. 
walrus,  479,  480. 
waltz,  85. 
wampum,  14. 
wan,  40S. 
wand,  183,  227. 
wander,  183. 
wane,  503. 
wan  ion,  370.  497. 
want,  408^  468.  475. 
wanton,  217, 408,  497. 
wapentake,  479. 
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waps«»wasp,  "S^t. 
war,  408. 
warble,  378. 
ward,  343,  4o8j  417. 
-ward   {suffijc\  iK^. 

363.  373. 
warlock,  408. 
warm,  265,  408. 
warmth,  J41. 
warn,  408. 
warp,  i6£^  18^  io8. 
warrant,  360  tL. 
wart,  408. 
-wart  {sujffix\  2^ 
was,        4084  499. 
wash,  162,  357,  408. 
wash-'us,  495. 
wasp,  383,  408. 
wassail,  438. 
w^aste,  369,  370. 
watch,  355^  408. 
water,  81^  2^ 

408,  503- 
wattle,  2^  408.  415. 
wauch,  447. 
waacht,  j.,  447. 
wanl,  378. 
wave,  v.,  S03. 
wax,         I3it  163. 

J.,  358. 
waxen,  364. 
way,  22ft,  401. 
-way,  -  ways,  273.  374- 
wayward,  2^ 
we,  £8,  89. 
weak,  i8f,  464.  475- 
weaken,  376. 
weal,  503. 
weald,  wold,  346. 
wealth,  150,  340. 
weapon,  239. 
wear,  1^  16^  200, 

f,o^ ;  worn,  L58, 
weary,  58^  iji^  379. 
weasel,  504. 
weather,  248,  369. 
weathcrwisc,  262. 
weave,  141,  164,  504. 
web,  303,  aiK. 
Webster,  3j,6. 
wed,  v.,  300;  J.,  aoo. 

338. 


wedge,  328^  365. 
wedlock,  219,  496. 
Wednesday, 370,  426, 
4Q8. 

weed  (i),  68 ;  (3^,69. 

week,^l6jj 

ween,  58. 

weep,  52,  158,  161, 

207. 
weet, 

weevil,  504. 
weft,  241. 

weigh,  16^  364^  401. 
weight,  343. 
weird,  337. 
weld,  v.,  480. 
well,  v.,  nil ;  339; 

[3  words),  41 3. 
wellaway,  42S,  462^ 
W^clsh,  303,  3 10,  373, 

36  a. 
welter,  378. 
wend,  183.  aoo.  aio. 
wept, 

were,  379,  fio6. 
wert,  14^  «. 
wcrwouT^lS. 
west,  269. 
Weston,  496. 
whale,  504. 
wharf,  408. 
what,  1^4,  2^  408, 

467 ;  who,  363. 
wheat,  fiS. 
wheat  en,  364. 
wheedle,  85. 
wheel,  69. 

wheeze,  161. 379- 
whelk,  258,  363  ;  {2 

words),  4 10. 
whence,  378. 
wherry,  47.^. 
whether,  370. 
whey,  67. 

which,  3.S5,  376.  439- 

while,  60.  QO,  95,  1.^.^, 

whilom,  375. 
whilst,  ^f>2,  450. 
whimper,  37'>  373 
whin,  451. 
whipster,  356. 


whirl,  462,  473,  425, 
whisk,  474- 
whiskey,  13,  44S-9.  " 
whisper,  27S. 
whistle,  278. 
whit,  363. 

Whitby,  Whitchurch, 
494- 

white,  63j  8ij  363. 
whiten,  276. 
whither,  369. 
whiting,  259. 
whitlow,  4S0. 
whitster,  whitleather, 
494- 

Whitsunday,  494. 

whittle,  185,  369. 

who,  54,  122, 
3(lli  .^7.408. 

whole,  55,  88,  2^ 
173-3,  190,  194, 
363,  377-8.  416: 

whoop.  64  378. 

whortleberry,  363. 

whose,  379. 

why,  667^3.  430. 

wick,  43^  438. 

wicket,  186.  480. 

wide,  63. 

widow,  1 16,  136,  232. 
width,  241 ,  492. 
wield,  liLL 
wight,  J.,  345,  362^ 

ad/.,  468. 
wig\^*am,  14. 
wife,  fiO. 
wild,  263,  407. 
wilderness,  429,  497. 
wile,  6oj  41 
wilk,  258,  36a. 
will,  239. 

wi/U,  2 5-6.  28,  38. 
wim berry,  370,  494. 
wimble,  474. 
win,  1 6s. 
winch,  I2Q,  ^e,s,, 
wind,  J.,  350,    25  T, 

403 :  v.,  165,  402. 
windlass,  474,  4S0. 
window,  480. 
wine,  6ij  62^  175. 

340-1,  433^ 
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Wing,  ^ 
winkle,  i^g. 
winnow,  373. 
winsome,   20; .   ^ 

winter,  237. 
wire,  do. 

wise  {sujix)y  374. 
wise,  6a,  26.^;  j.,  417. 
-wise  {sujfix),  262. 
wiseacre,  8^ 
wish,  62j  21;  208-9, 

357 
wist,  2^ 

wit,t/.,  3^  415  ; 
J.,  238;  (wise  man}, 
226. 

witch,  wicked,  355. 
with,  304.  409- 
within,  372. 
without,  372. 
withstand,  218. 
witling,  223. 
wittol,  witwall,  40Q. 
wivcm,  360  n. 
wizen,  379» 

wo*  {vwrds  beginning 

with),  408. 
woad,  £2: 
woe,  54i  '73; 
woke,  T58. 
wold,  weald,  246, 415. 
wolf,  12^,  126, 
woman,    ^74,    4^ ; 

women,  SfiT 
womb,  226.  408. 
wombnt,  14^ 
worn  man,  2(1. 
wonder,  237,  248. 
uomPt  33- 

wont,    30    w.,  269 ; 

wonted,  36Q. 
woo,  63. 
wood,  409. 
woodbme,  jjo,  40^-3. 

w^n. 
woo<1nifr,  429. 
woodwale,  409,  429. 
woof,  .^78.  4^9- 
woollen,  264. 
word,  136.  417. 


work,  J.,    129.  209, 

228.  406. 
work-*us,  495. 
world,  406,  439. 
worldling,  223. 
worm,  235. 
wormwood,  429. 
worship,  368. 
wort,  root,  416. 
worth,  v.y  165; ;  adj.^ 

36^;  J.,  406. 
wot  (I),  S8, 
wound,  pp.y  405. 
woven,  504. 
wrack,  202. 
wrangle,  183. 
wrap,  lap,  415,  416. 
wreak,  1 29,  164,  503. 
wreath,  67,  1S5,  206, 

2 JO,  368  ;  wreathe, 

■^68. 
wrecch^,  25^  26* 
wreck,  182.  2m 
wrench,  355- 
wrest,  206. 
wrestle,  278.  .^66. 
wretch,  182.  202,  210. 

32<),  .^18,  355. 

Wright,  3ji^  .^76. 
wring,  i^fiT 
wrinkle,  237. 
wrist,  254.  368. 
writ,  18s. 

write.  62^  166,  377. 
writhe,  Ooi       1 66. 
wrong,  18.^,  402. 
wrote,  52. 
wroth,  184. 
wrought,  268,  376. 
wuss  (Scotch),  209. 


y  {letter^, 

y-  {prefix),  ^ 

yacht,  481. 

yard  (court),  131,  299, 
353.  353.  .^6.^  :M\ 
(rod),  ^  3^  ^ 

yare,  ^  2^ 

363. 
yam,  232,  .^63. 
yarrow,  233,  265. 
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yawl,  482. 
yawn,  lUj  36^ 
y-clept,  218,  .^63. 
ye,  58^  ^  ^ 
yea,  yes7363.  375- 
yean,  .^64. 
yeanliiijj,  22.V 
year,  68^  226^  36^ 

325 ;  yore,  375. 
yearling,  323. 
yearn  (to  dcsire\  131, 

.^6.^ ;    (to  grieve  , 

364. 
yeast,  36^  506. 
yfde,  48  36^ 
yell,  i6f^  36i 
yellow,  i2U  264.  363. 
yellow-hammer,  429. 

yelp,  363- 

y-tn  (eyes),  38, 
yeoman,  429. 
yes,  a6i,iio. 
>'csterday,  1^2^ 

430. 

yet,  36^  375- 

yew,  ^21.  4^ 
yex,  358^  3637 
yield,  \6f^  363. 
y-knowe,  ^ 
y-melUd,  3^. 
yoke,         122^  I33- 

2^  32ii^ 
yolk,  2^. 

yon,  3637375. 
yore,  55. 

you,  32£i  222 ;  your, 
375- 

young,  26i  303^  36^ 

375- 
youngling,  223. 

your,  26^  i2ii 
youth,  44, 241.  250-1. 

375-  , 
Yule,  363. 

ywis,  218,  362. 


zanana,  zenana,  133. 
zest,  290. 
zinc,  85. 

zool  (plough),  459. 


GENERAL  INDEX  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
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Abbreviation,  including  aphn^resis, 

aphesis,  &c,  afii-a,  385. 
Accent,  effects  of,  491-9. 
Alphabet,    Irish    pnnted,    397 ; 

Anglo-Saxon,  2^  ;  changes  in, 

302.  &c. 
Ancren  lUwle  quoted,  5 1 5 . 
Anglo-French  writing,  inflncnce 

of,  308. 

Anglo-Saxon  or  Wessex  dialect, 

45.  2j_  ;  specimen  of,  47-8. 
Apnesis  dtlined,        ;  examples 

of,  385. 
Apocope,  390. 

Aryan  family  of  languages,  tai-it ; 
Aryan  types,  li^zA*  <lental 
sounds,  115;  labials,  L17-9 ; 
gutturals,  1 19,  &c. 

Assimilation,  351-2,  368,  472. 

B,  history  of,  375. 

Celtic  origin,  words  of,  ch.  xxii,, 

p.  443  ;  (A.S.  words),  451-2. 
Caxton  s  spelling,  315;  quoiations 

from,        486,  Still 
Chaucer  quoted,  24.  25,  26^  516. 
Chronology,  use  oI75y7. 
Cognate  words  explamed,  85-6. 
Compound  words,  418-420  ;  lists 

of  obscure  compounds,  420- 

430.  476-^480. 
Conllucncc  of  forms,  351-2,  409 ; 

the  terra  defined,  40^. 
Consonants,  classification  of,  344 ; 

changes    in    sound    of,    350 ; 

changes  in  symbols  for,  ^  ; 

history  of,  353-3^3 ;  table  of 

regular  substitution  of,   125 ; 
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insertion  of,  35^  ;  influence  of, 
on  vowels,  47^) 

D,  history  of,  369. 
Danish  language,  16 ;  words  bor- 
rowed from,  480. 

Dates,  useful,  14. 
Doublets,  414-8. 

Doubling  of  consonant*,  351  2, 
399- 

Dutch  language,  77 ;  words  of 
Dutch  origin,  481-7. 

-e  final,  account  of,  309-312. 
East-Midland  dialect,  36-8. 
Editors  and  printers,  errors  of,  398. 
English,  V^ocabulary  of,  j-4,  6^^  7; 

Sources  of,  8-18  ;  brief  History 

of,    15-1S ;    Dialects,    iq  49 ; 

Pronunciation,  1 7^  &c. ;  modem 

period  of,  17. 
Excrescent  letters,  351-2,  396  ;  /, 

2^  ^»  320,  474J  w,        ;  f>, 

F,  history  of,  373. 
FriesiclangTiap^,  4^1 ;  Old  Friesic, 

77,  48 S  ;  East  Fnesic,  488. 

G,  history  of,  363;  vocalisation 
of,  401. 

Gaelic  origin,  words  of,  446-9. 

German.  77-8  ;  not  the  ongm  of 
English,  73-4  ;  compared  with 
En^'li>h,  S;^-4,  509-14 ;  list  of 
English  words  borrowed  from, 
84-5  ;  Low  German,  486-490. 

Germanic,  used  to  mean  Teutonic, 

74- 
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Ghost -words,  {pote). 

Gothic    language,    25  J  Gothic 

stems,  79. 
Gradatioa  of  vowels,  ch.  x.,  p. 

156  ;  in  Icelandic,  4^^- 
Graphic  changes,  396,  474. 
Greek  language,  921 IQQ;  borrow- 

ings  from,  43S-440. 
Grimm's  Law,   104;  the  same, 

simplified,  115^  &c, ;  examples, 

126,  &c. 

H.  history  of,  359. 
Hampolc  quoted,  34. 
Homographs,  4I1. 
Homonyms,  411=2- 
Homophones, 
Hybrid  words,  430-1. 

Icelandic  langinge,  76^  454-5  \ 
words  borrowed  from,  480. 

Influence  of  consonants  upon 
vowels,  351-2,  400-9. 

Irish  origin,  words  of,  444-6. 

K,  history  of,  m\  >ch,  354; 
kk  >  tch,  3^T>/,  a£6j  >g, 
356,  &c. 

L,  history  of,  376;  affects  a  vowel, 
407- 

Latin  forms  compared  with  Eng- 
lish, 22i  «*r^y  borrowings 
from  Latin,  qSi  43^-44^' 

M,  history  of,  ^75 ;  affects  a  vowel, 

Mercian  dialect,  41-44;  specimens 
of  Old  Merciari  spelling,  44. 

Metathesis,  ih}-}y  385;  47. V 

Milton  quoted  (for  spelling),  518. 

Mutation  of  vowels,  ch.  xi.,  p. 
190 ;  in  Icelandic,  460,  465. 

N,  history  of,  370;  affects  a  vowel, 

401-2,  404. 
Northern  dialect,  34-6. 
Northumbrian  dialect,  41. 
Norwegian,  word  borrowed  from, 

480. 

P,  history  of,  ^'j  i. 

Palatal  and  velar  st  .  nds,  L2fl» 


Palatalisation,  350^  35I1  4^9- 
Phonetic  spelling ;  glossic,  ^  ; 

romic,  336 ;  specimen  of,  ; 

use  of,  340,  &C. 
Prefixes,  21  ^-2\^. 
Pronunciation,  changes  in,  21^  &c. 

R,  history  of,  376;  affects  a  vowel, 
405- 

Robert  of  Ururme  quoted,  37, 

Romic  spelling,  336. 

Roots,  theory  of,  2S0-282  ;  list  oi 
fifty  Aryan  roots,  ?8a-3;  ex- 
amples, 383-293. 

S,  history  of,  378. 
Sanskrit  language,  g^. 
Saxon,  Old,  ^7. 

Scandian  origin,  words  of,  ch. 
xxiii,,  p.  453. 

Shakespeare  quoted,  l^  20,  517. 

Sk,  initial,  3^  381 ;  final,  3S1 

Sound-shifting;,  8^ ;  triple,  105  6. 

Southern  dialect,  29-34. 

Spelling,  changes  in,  26-28 ;  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  English, 
294-333  ;  '  etymological,'  323- 
8j  phonetic,  334-343  5  glossic, 
335 ;  romic,  336. 

Substitution  of  consonants,  351-2, 

Suffixes  :  substantival,  2 1 8-260 ; 
adjectival,  261-272  ;  adverbial, 
373-5;  verbal,  275-9;  (Scand.), 
467 ;  suffixed  /,  467 ;  verbal 
(SFand.),  468-9. 

Swedish  language,  76 ;  words 
borrowed  from,  480. 

Symbols,  change  of,  351-3,  396 ; 
misuse  of,  397-9,  476^ 

Syllabic  division,  eflccta  of,  499. 

Syncope,  389. 

jl,  history  of,  366. 

Teutonic  group  of  languages,  74 ; 
types,  78-9 ;  dental  sounds, 
8cKi ;  labial  and  guttuml 
sounds,  82-3 ;  long  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  87- 95  \  table  of, 
(j5  6 ;  dental  soxmds,  n6 ; 
labial  sounds,  119;  guttural 
sounds,  1 19,  &c. 
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Vowek  in  Middle- English,  25 ; 
comparison  of,  in  Old,  Middle, 
and  Modem  English,  340;  long 
vowels  discussed,  50-70 ;  short 
vowels,  2I1  500-6 ;  vowels  in- 
serted, 225. 


W,  history  of,  affects  a 

vowel,  408-9. 
Welsh  origin,  words  of,  4.SO-1. 
Wessex ;  see  Anglo-Saxon. 
West-Midland  dialect,  38-9- 


Y,  history  of,  375. 


TABLES. 

Table  of  useful  dates,  i^i  of  Old  Mercian  words,  44J  of  long  vowels, 
25,26;  ofregular  substitution  of  consonants,  125  ;  of  the  seven  Teutonic 
conjugations  of  strong  verbs,  167-9  ;  of  vowel-sounds,  as  deduced  from 
verbal  stems,  170 ;  brief  table  of  gradation,  183 ;  of  mutation,  ;  of 
the  principal  vocalic  changes,  ^ ;  of  the  principal  consonantal  changes, 
382  ;  of  mutation  in  Icelandic,  460. 


THE  END. 


Th,  history  of,  367. 
Trcvisa  quoted,  2^  30. 

Unvoicing  of  voiced  consonants, 
351-3,  393,  473-4. 

Velar  and  palatal  sounds,  120. 
Vemer*s  Law,  146-153. 
Vocabulary  of  Enj^lish,  2-4^;  ad- 
ditions lo  the,  6,  2i 
Vocalisation  of  voiced  letters,  350t 

35 1  >  384*  472. 
Voicing  of  voiceless  letters,  350, 

3^^471. 

Vowel-gradation,  ch.  x.,  p.  156; 

vowel-  lengthening,     500-6  ; 

vowel-mutation,  ch.  xi.,  p.  190. 
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A  Hebrew  and  'RugHiih  Leziooii  of  the  Old  Testament^  witb 

an  Appendix  containing  the  T*i!  lical  Aramaic,  based  on  thr  TVe^axirtii 
and  lexicon  of  Oeseniun,  by  F[;inf  is  Brown.  D.D.,  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
and  C.  A.  Bi  iggs,  D.D.    Parts  I  X.     Small  4to,  2S.  6d.  each. 

Thesaurus  Syriaous  :  collegerunt  Quatrem^re,  Bernstein,  Lui-sbach, 
Arnoldi,  Agrell.  Field,  Boediger:  edldit  R.  Piftyiie  Smith,  &T.P. 
YoL  I,  eontaining  Faaeicnli  I-V,  sm.  foL,  5I.  5«. 
Vol.  II,  eompleiing  the  work,  containing  Fasciculi  YI-Z,  9L  8«. 

A  Compendious  Syriao  Dictionary,  founded  upon  the  above. 
Edited  by  Mxs.  Margoliouth.    Parts  T-III.   Small  4to,  St.  6d.  im«  «ac*. 

The  Work  will  h€  ampleted  in  Four  Par*^\ 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Dialects  of  Vernacular  Syriac  as  pp(>ken 
by  the  Eastern  Syrians  of  Kur<iistiin.  North-West  Persia,  and  the  Pl^in 
of  Mo^al.  By  A.  J.  Maclean,  MJL.,  F,R.GjS.  Small  4to,  1 5«. 

An  SngUsh-SwahiU  Diotionary.  By  A.  C.  Madan,  U.  A.  Second 
SdUiMy  R€vM,   Extra  toap.  8to,  js,  6d,  imC. 

A  Sanskrit-Engliflh  Diotionaxy .  Etyinologically  and  Philologically 

arranged,  with  special  reference  to  cognate  Indo-Evirop.  an  LangnagM. 
By  Sir  M.  Monipr-Williams.  M.A.,  K.O.I.E. ;  with  tlio  coilaVMinition  of 
Prof.  K  Leumann,  Ph.D. ;  Prof.  C  Cappeller,  Ph.D. ;  and  otlier  ^cholarnk. 
/Tew  JEtf jfifoM,  0rMf^  EvUargad  and  JiNiproMdL  Cloth,  boToUed  edges, 
half-morooco,  ^  48. 

A   Ghreek-Engliah   Lexicon.     By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.,  and 

Robert  Scott,  D.D.    Eighth  EdiUomf  Beoised.    ^to.    il.  16$. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
arranged  on  an  Historical  Basia.    By  W.  W.  Skeat,  I«itt.D.  IM 

EdUion.    ^to.    2I,  4s. 

A  Middle-English  Dictionary.  By  F.  H.  Stratmanu.  A  new 
edition,  by  H.  Bradley,  M.A     4to,  half-morocco,  li.  11$,  6d. 

The  Studeiit'fci  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon.  By  H.  8weet,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  LLuD.  Small  4to,  St.  64.  ml 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Diotionary,  based  on  the  MS.  colleeHons  of  tlie 
late  Joseph  Bosworth.  D.D.  Edited  and  enlatged  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Toller, 
M.A.  Parts  I  III.  A-SAR.  410,  stiff  covers,  is;;?,  each  PirMV  §  1. 
BAR  SWfDRIAN.    Stiff  covers,  8a.  6d.    Part  IV,  f  2,  S Wlf>-£i^ EI/- 

tTME8T,  iS.s.  Gd. 

An  Icelandic>Engiish  Dictionary,  based  on  the  MS.  collections  of 
the  late  Richard  Gleasby.  Enlarged  and  oompleted  by  Q.  Vigfiisaon, 
M.A.   4to.  $L  7a. 
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Anson.     Principles    of  the 

Ettffluh  Law  qf  Contract,  and  0/  Agmcy 
in  its  Relaiion  to  Coniratt,  By  Sir 
W.  R.  Anson,  D.C.L.  Ninth SdMoH. 
Sto.  IOC  (hL 


Anson.   Law  and  Custom  (if 

the  ConsUt%iium^    3  Tols,  Sto. 
FartL  Parliament  TkMMimimk, 

I  25.  6(f. 

Part  IL  The  Crown.  8«wndEd.  141. 
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Bryoe.    i^udiea  in  History 

n>'  }   Jtrispniilencf.      2   Volii.  8vo. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bryoe,  M.P. 

Digby.     An  [ntroiftirfum  to 

Uic  History  qf  the  Laic  oj  Real  iToperty. 
BySurKeii«lmE.Digby,M.A.  F\/ih 

0nieber.  Lex  AquUia.  By 

Erwin   Gnieber,  Dr.  Jiir.,  ILA. 

8vo.    io«.  6d, 

Hall.     International  Lcnv. 

By  W.  E.  Hall,  ILA.  Fourth  MdUum, 

8vo.  22s.6d. 

  A  Treatise  on  the  Foj^eicfn 

Pmoen  and  Juritdidim  qf  the  British 
CmoH,  BjW.R  Hall,  M.A.  8to. 
lOf.  64I. 

HoUaad.  Elemeni$  of  Juri9^ 

prudence.  By  T.  S.  Holland,  D.CL. 
Kinth  Editiovu    8to.    loa,  6d. 

 Studies  in  International 

Law.    By  T.  K  Holland,  B.CXi. 

Svo.    ICS.  6d. 

 Geiitiliti,    Alberti  De 

lure  Belli  Libri  Tree.  Edidit  T.  E. 
Holland.  LCD.  Small  410,  half- 
morocco,  a  1 5. 

— >  The  IrieHkUee  o/  Jue- 

iinian,  oditod  as  a  rcconsion  of 
the  Institutes  of  Gains,  by  T.  E. 
Holland,  D.G.L.  Sec&nd  Editi<m. 
Extra  foap.  Svo.  51. 

Holland  and  Shadwell.  Select 
Tiilea^rom  th$  Digest  o/JutHnitm^  By 

T.  E.  Hollancl,  D.C.L.,  and  C.  J* 
Shadwell,  D.C.L.    8vo.  14^. 

Also  sold  in  Part«».  in  paper  covers- 
Part  L  Introductory  Titles,  as.  6d, 
Part  IL  Fiamily  Law.  is. 
Part  III.  Property  Law.    28.  6d, 
Part  IV.  LawofObIigation8(No.  l), 
3».  6<<.    (N«.  2),  4«.  6d. 

Ilbert.    T/te  Government  of 

India.  Bein^'  ii  Di^st  of  tho 
Statute  Law  relating  tiiereto. 
With  Hiatorieal  Inirodnotion  and 


niustratlTe  Documents.  By  Sir 
Courtonay  Ilhert,  K.C.8}I.  Svo, 

hali-roan.  21&. 

Legislative  Forms  and 

8to,  half-nan.  i6t. 

Jenkfl*    Modem  Larid  Law. 

By  Edward  Jenks,  M  A.  Svo.  154. 

Jenkyns.   British  Rule  and 

Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Seas.  By  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Jenkyns,  K.C.B. 
With  a  Profaoe  by  Sir  Coortenay 
Ilbert,  K.a&L     8to,  half-roan. 

16.S.  yn  t. 

Markby,    Eleftnenits  of  Law 

W*mder6d  with  rt^fertnce  to  thnncipUs  qf 
Osnenit/icH^pnidNMfl.  BySirWilliam 
Markby,  D.ai*  FifikKmm,  8to. 

1  2s.  6d. 

Moyle .  Fmpera  tor  i  a  I  uh- 
iiniani  Inatituiionum  Libri  Quaituor, 
with  Introdnotions,  Commentary, 
Excursus andTransIat ion,  QyJ. B* 
Moyle, D.C.L.  Third  Edition,  a  Tola. 
Svo.   Vol.  I.  i6s.  Vol.  II.  6a. 

  Contract  0/  Sale  in  the 

OMl  Law.   8vo.   los.  6d. 

PoUook  and  Wright.  An 
Eamffm  Pmemion  in  (hi  Common  law. 

By  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  M.A.,  and 
Sir R.S. Wright, B.C.L.  Svo.  8«.6d. 

Poste.    Oaii  InMifutionum 

Juris  Civilis  (kmmeniaru  Quattuor;  otf 
Blomenta  of  Boman  Iaw  hy  Gains. 

With  a  Translation  and  Commen- 
tary by  Edward  Post«»  MJL  IhM 

Edidoyi.    Svo.  fSit. 

Sohia.  2'he  Inbtitutes,  A 
Text-book  of  tho  Hiatoty  and 

System  of  Roman  Private  Law. 
By  R\ul'>lj>h  Sobm.  Translated  by 
J.  C.  Ledlie,  B.O.L.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Erwin  Gmeber, 
Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.  Second  EdUimf  fwted 

Stokes.     Tlx'  Avfflo-J'ndian 

Codes.    By  Whitley  blokes,  LL.D. 
VoL  L  Substantive  Law.  Svo.  30s. 
Vol.  II.  Adjective  Law.  Svo.  35*. 

Fii*st  and  Second  Supplements  to 
the  above,  1887-1891.  Svo.  6«.6d. 
Separately,  No.  1,  2s.6d. ;  No.  a,  4«.6<l. 
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▲damnaiii  Vita  S.  Columhae. 

Ed.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.  Crown 
8vo,  half-bound,  Hs.  6d,  net  (with 
translation,  9s.  6d.  rmt). 

Aubrey.  '  Brief  Lives,*  chiefly 

^  OmCfiNfMi'vi  lily  Mf  dlMPn  JitAn 

^u^rey,  ftefween  tht  Tears  1669  «nf? 
1606.  E'lited  from  tho  Author's 
MSS.,  by  Andrew  Clark,  M.  A,,  LL.D. 
With  KMdmilea.  svok. 

Baedae  JTiflforia  EccUdaaHca, 

«(o.    Edited  by  0.  Plommer,  ILA. 

2  vol  p.    Crown  8vo,  2i«.  net. 

Barnard.  Compamo'n  to  Eng- 

liBh  EiBtoTf  {MiddU  Ages).  With  97 
niiiatratioiit.  By  F.  P.  Baraard, 
1C.A.    Crown  8vo,  8«.  6df.  net 

BoBwell'8  Zrt/e   of  Samuel 

Johnson,  LL.D.    Edited  by  G.  Birk- 
beok  Hill.  D.C.L.    In  six  volumea, 
medium  8vo.  With  Portmits  and 
Facsimile.  Half-bound,  32.  30. 
Bright.     Chapters  of  E(trly 

EngHsh  Chiarch  Hi^fory.  i,y  W. 
Bright,  D.D.  Thud  Edition.  Eemsed 
mdMargtd,  With  a  Map.  8to.  m 

Bvyoe.    Studies  in  History 

and  Jurisprud'yue.  By  tho  Kight 
Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M*P.  a  Vols.  8vo. 
258.  net. 

Casaubon  (Isaac),  1559-16 14. 

By  Mark  Pattison.   8to.  i6s. 
GUuendon^a  History  of  the 

Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  Erqlir.d. 
He-edited  from  a  fresh  ooUation  of 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Lttoury,  with  marginal  dataa  andoo- 
easional  not^>s.  by  W.  Dunn  Maoray, 
M  A.,  F.S.  A  6  vols  Crown  8vo.  al.5«. 

Barle.  Handbook  to  the  Land- 
Charters,  and  other  Saxonie  Doeummtt 
ByJolin  Earle,  M.A,  Crown  8vo.  i6«. 

 T/^e  Alfred  Jewel:  An 

Historical  Eswiy.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Map.  Small  4to,  buck- 
ram. su,6d,mL 

EarlA  and  Plumiaar.  Two  of 


SMffiltmetUary  Ertmrts  from  the  other  r. 
A  Rerised  Text,  edited,  with  lntro> 
duction,  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Glossary,  by  Charles  Plummer, 
MA.,  on  (he  ba-sis  of  an  edition  by 
John  Earle,  M.A  i  Tola.  Cruwa 
8to,  half-roan. 

YoL  I.    Teact,  Appendio^  and 

Glossary.    io«.  6</. 

Vol.  II.  Introduction,  Motea,  and 
Index.    125.  6d. 

Freeman.     The   History  of 

Sicily  from  th§  Earliest  Time*. 
Yob.  I  and  II.   8vo,  eloth.  al.  m 
Yol.  III.    Tho  Athenian  and 

Carthaginian  Invasions.  244. 
Vol.  IV.    From  the  Tyranny  of 
Dionysios   to  the   Deatii  of 
Agathoklte.  Bdlted  hj  Axtfcnr 
J.  Evans,  MA.  ai«. 

Freeman.      The   Be'^gn  of 

WHiiarn  Rufts  and  the  Acc^.<si:-n  ^ 
Henry  the  First.  By  E.  A.  Freeman, 
D.G.I1.  a  Tola.  Svob   li.  i6e. 

Gkurdiner.  TheConstiUUitmul 

Documents  of  the  Puritan  Rerobition. 
i62«  ',f>f>o  S4>lpctpd  nnd  Edited 
by  Samuel  liawsou  (iardiner,  D.CL. 
SMOMd  EHUm,  Crown  81F0.  tm. 

Gross.  The  GUd  Merchant, 
a  Oontrilmtion  to  Britiah  Mnnielpal 

History     By  Charlea  QfOOB,  PhJX 

Hastings.  Hastinqs  and  th*- 
RohiUa  yyar.  By  Sir  J  ohn  btracfaey . 
O.O.S.I.  9wo,  doth,  lofk  64. 

Hill.      Sources  for  QreA 

History  hehc<m  ihe  Persian  and  Mtftm^ 
nestan  Wars.  Collocted  and  armnpr-d 
by  O.  F.  Hill,  M.A    8vo.     icx->.  6  ; 

Hodgkin .     f faly  and  her  In- 
V€uiers,  Willi  Fiatesii.  Maps.  S  vol  it. 
9yo,    By  T.  Hodfiltin,  D.CL. 
Vols.  I-II.  Secmd  Edition.  4J1. 
VoIh.  III-IV.  Second  SdHum,  36IU 
Vols.  V-Vl.  36*. 
Yol.   YII-Yin    ^c^mpleting  A* 
Norlr).  34a. 
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IfO  Strange .  Baghda d  du ri  ng 

th»  Abbasid  Caliphate.  By  G.  Le 
Strang*.    8vo.    i6«.  net 

Payne.   HiMory  of  the  New 

WaHd  €aUed  America,  By  B.  J. 
Payne,  M.A.  8vo. 

Vol.  I,  containiivjT  Bvjok  I,  The 
Discovery  i  Book   II,  Ptft  1, 
Ahoriginat  AmtHMf  i8t. 
Vol*  II,  ooiitaining  Book  II,  Abo- 
riffinal  America  (concluded),  14^. 

Johnson.  Letters  of  Samuel 
JohnaontLL.D,  CoUected  and  £dited 
by  O.  BirkbMk  Hill,  D.OX.  a  vols, 
half  •roan,  aSib 

 J ohn  son  ia  n  Miscellanies* 

a  vols.  Medium  8vo,  half-roan,  a8s. 
Kitohin.  A  History  of  France. 

With  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Tiblea.  By  O.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D. 
In  time  Volumea.  lfm»  BHUm, 
Crown  8vo,  each  lot.  6d. 

VoL  I.  to  1453.    Vol.  II.  I45S~ 
1624-    Vol.  III.  1624  1793. 

Kyd.  The  Works  oj  Thomas 
Kyd.  Edited  from  tAe  original 
Texts,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Fac»imile3.     By  F.  S.  Boas, 

M.A.    8vo.    J  5s.  int. 

Iiewis  (*S'ir   G.  Cornewaliy 

An  Essay  on  the  Gcvemment  qf  Dt- 
pmdmnelM,  Edited  by  C.  P.  Lneas, 

B.A.    8vo,  half*r(^.  148. 
Lucas.  Historical  Geography 

0/  the  British  Colonies.  By  C.  P.Lucas, 
B.A.   Crown  Svo. 
IntrodoetioiL  With  Bight  Haps. 

1887.  4«.  6d. 

Vol.1.  The  Mediteirancan  and 
Eastern  Colonies  (exclusive  of 
India).   With  Elaven  Maps. 

1888.  5s. 

Vol.  II.  The  West  Indian  Colo- 
nies. With  Twelve  Maps. 
1890.    7t.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  Waal  Africa.  With 
Five  Maps.  Second  Editiony  re- 
vised to  ilte  end  qf  185^,  try  H.  E* 
Mfftrton.    7'*  ^* 

Vol.  IV.  South  and  Bast  Africa. 
Hi^t  Hit  il  nnd  Geographical. 
With  Ten  MapH.   189S.  gs.  6d. 


Also  VoL  rV  in  two  Parts — 
Part  I.    Historical,  6a.  6d, 

Pu  t  II.    Geographical,  3s.  6d. 
Vol.  V.    The  Histcry  of  Canada 
(Part  I,  New  Fmnce).  With 
Four  Maps.    1901.  6«. 

Ludlow.  ifmotra  of 

Edmund  Iwttow^  Lieutenant^Oenend  of 

the  Horse  in  the  Army  of  the  Common- 
toealOi  0/ Engla n^,  !  ^ : 5 -  1 6 7 2 .  Etl i Ux\ 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M..A.   j  voln.  36s. 

MaohiavellL  II  Principe, 
Edited  by  L.  Arthur  Bard,  M.A. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Lord 

Acton.    Svo.  143. 

Merriman.  Life  and  Letters  of 

Thonuu  Cromwell.  With  a  Portrait 
and  FaeaimUe.  By  B.  R  Uerritnaa, 

B.Litt.    2  volfs.    Svo.    i8«.  net. 

Morpifl.    The  Welsh  Wars  of 

Edicard  I.  A  contribution  to  Me- 
diaeval Military  History.  With  a 
Map  and  Pedigrees.  By  J.  B.  HorriSi 
M.A.   Svo.    95.  6d.  net 

Oman.  A  History  of  the  Penin' 
s^ilrr  v/'ir.  6  vol.s.  Svo.  With  Maps, 
Planu,  and  Portraits.  By  C.  Oman, 
UJL.JwtPM<thed,Yo\,l{  1 807- 1 809). 
From  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau 

to  thf  Bnttlp  <  f  <'oninija)-  M** 

Plummer.  The  L i  fe  a  nd  Times 
o/Al/rmi  the  Great:  being  the  Ford 
Lectures  for  1901.  With  an  Appen> 
dix  and  Ma[>.  By  Charlea  Plnmmor, 
M.A.   Crown  Svo.  5^.  net, 

Prothero .   Select  Statu  f es  and 

other  Constituiimal  Docunwnts,  iUustra' 
tive  qf  the  Reigns  0/  Elitabeth  and 
Jameal.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero, 
MJL  Cr.  Svo.   Edition  2.   tot.  6d. 

Bamaay  (Sir  J.H.).  Lavnfstei 

and  York.  A  Century  ot  English 
History  (a.d.  1399-1485).  2  vols. 
8to.  With  Index.  37a  td. 

BamMy  (W.  M.).   The  CUiea 

and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia.  By  W.  H . 
Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  The  Lycos  Valley 
and  South-Weetem  Phrygia. 

Royal  Svo.    i  St.  net. 
I         Vol.  I.  Part  II.  West  !ind  Wesfc- 
'  Central  Phrygia.  2is.net, 
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Banke.  A  History  of  Eng- 
Umdf  pHneipatty  in  th/t  SnmUmtik 
Century.  By  L.  von  Ranke.  Traxia* 
lated  under  the  superintendence  of 
G.  W.  Kitchin.  D.D.,  and  C.  W. 
BoMe^  ILA.  6  Toli.  8m  63f. 
Reviaed  Indeni  wftmMjf  it. 

B— hdftll.  The  Universities  of 

Smope  in  the  Middle  Affm.  By  Hast* 
ings  RAslidall,  M.A.  3  vols,  (in  3 
Parts)  8vo.   With  Maps.  2/.  5s.  mt. 

Bhfe    Shi.dic^  in  the  Arthur- 
ian Legend.    By  John  Rh^8, 
8vo.    I  as.  f>d. 

 Cel t  ic  Folklore :  Welsh  and 

Manx.  Bytliesame.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Smith's  Lectures  on  Justice, 

PUiUf  Eevenue  and  Arms.  Edited, 
with  Introdiieiion  and  Notes,  by 
Edwin  Cannan.  8m  lot.  6d.  mt. 

  Wealth    of  Nations, 

With  Notes,  by  J.  E.ThoroIdBogari, 
M.A.     3  vols.    8vo.  315. 

Stephens.     The  Principal 

speeches  0/  the  Statesmen  and  Orators  of 
the  French  Revolutiony  1789-1795. 
B7  H.  Kone  Stephens,  s  toIs. 
Crown  8vo.  3i<. 


StubbB.   Select  Charters  and 

tionai  History,  from  the  Earliest  Timrs 
to  the  Reign  of  Eilicard  /.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D., 
late  Biahop  of  Oxford.  Eigkih 
Sditim,  Ci^wn  8to.  8ju  6d, 

  The  ConsHtuMonal  Hie- 

tory  ^  Bngtandt  •«»  i^  Origin  ^md 
Derehpm^t.  LUmy  JdtWbll*   $  vole. 

Demy  Svo.    2I.  Bs. 

Also  in  5  vols,  crown  Svo.   >  »&. 

eaoh. 
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the  8t%uly  of  tMimml  amd  Modem 

History  cmd  kindred  subjects.  Grown 
Svo.    Third  Edition,  reeissd  amd 

larf/ed.    Ss.  6d, 

'■  Registrum  Sarr'^im 

Angltcanum.  Small  4to.  Second 
EdiUm.    I  OS.  6d. 

Swilt(P.  D.).  The  Life  (loji 
Titnes  ^  James  the  First  q/  Aragon, 
By  F.  D.  Swift,  B.A.  8to.  1  m.  64, 

Vinogradoff.     ViUainarje  in 

EnyUind.  Essays  in  iiagiisli  Medi- 
aeval History.  ByPftnlVinogradoff, 
8yO|  half-bonnd.  16$, 
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Bacon.     Noimm   0 1  ya )  1  um. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
by  T.  Fowler,  D.D.  Ste&nd 
r^^ifim.   8vo.  Ts.s. 

Berkeley.      The    Woi-ks  of 

Ofirrge  Berkeley,  D.  7).,  formerly  Bishop 
qf  Cioyne ;  inci^^dtr^g  many  q/"  his  writ- 
ingB  MUterto  unptOUaisd,  With  Pre> 
faces.  Annotations,  Appendices, 
and  an  Account  of  his  Life,  by  A. 
Oampbei  1  Fraser,  Uon.D.  C.L.,  LL.  D. 
Hew  Edition  in  4  to1&,  crown  Byo, 
94s. 

 The  Life  <fvd  Letters, 

with  an  aecftftnf  of  his  Philosophy.  By 
Campbell  Fraser.   8to.  i6». 


Bosanquet.     Logic ;   or^  the 

Mijrpiioloffy  qf  KtunUsdffe,  By  B. 
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